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CHAPTER  I. 


THE    WORKSHOP 


With  a  single  drop  of  ink  for  a  mirror,  the  Egyptian  sorcerer 
undertakes  to  reveal  to  any  chance  comer  far  reaching  visions 
of  the  past.  This  is  what  I  undertake  to  do  for  you,  reader. 
With  this  drop  of  ink  at  the  end  of  my  pen  I  will  show  yon 
the  roomy  workshop  of  Mr.  Jonathan  !Burge,  carpenter  and 
builder  in  the  village  of  Uayslope,  as  it  appeared  on  the  eight- 
eenth of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1799. 

The  afternoon  sun  was  warm  on  the  five  workmen  there, 
busy  upon  doors  and  window-frames  and  wainscoting.  A 
scent  of  pine-wood  from  a  tent-like  pile  of  planks  outside  the 
open  door  mingled  itself  with  the  scent  of  the  elder-bushes 
which  were  spreading  their  summer  snow  close  to  the  open 
window  opposite;  the  slanting  sunbeams  shone  through  the 
transparent  shavings  that  flew  before  the  steady  plane,  and  lit 
up  the  fine  grain  of  the  oak  panelling  which  stood  propped 
against  the  wall.  On  a  heap  of  those  soft  shavings  a  rough 
grey  shepherd-dog  had  made  himself  a  pleasant  bed,  and  was 
lying  with  his  nose  between  his  fore-paws,  occasionally  wrin- 
kling his  brows  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  tallest  of  the  five  work- 
men, who  was  carving  a  shield  in  the  centre  of  a  wooden 
mantelpiece.  It  was  to  this  workman  that  the  strong  bary- 
tone belonged  which  was  heard  above  the  sound  of  plane  and 
hammer  singing — 

m 

"  Awake  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun 
Thy  daily  stage  of  duty  run ;  , 

Shake  off  duU  sloth    .    .    .    ." 
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Here  some  measnrement  was  to  be  taken  which  required  more 
concentrated  attention,  and  the  sonorous  voice  suicided  into  a 
low  whistle ;  but  it  presently  broke  out  again  with  renewed 
vigor— 

^  Let  all  thy  conveise  be  sincere, 
Thy  conscience  as  the  noonday  dear.** 

Such  a  voice  could  only  come  from  a  broad  chesti  and  the 
broad  chest  belonged  to  a  large-boned  muscular  man  nearly 
six  feet  high,  with  a  back  so  flat  and  a  head  so  well  poised 
that  when  he  drew  himself  up  to  take  a  more  distant  survey 
of  his  work,  he  had  the  air  of  a  soldier  standing  at  ease.  The 
sleeve  rolled  up  above  the  elbow  showed  an  arm  "that  was 
likely  to  win  the  prize  for  feats  of  strength ;  yet  the  long 
supple  hand,  with  its  broad  finger-tips,  looked  ready  for  works 
of  skill.  In  his  tall  stalwartness  Adam  Bede  was  a  Saxon,  and 
justified  his  name;  but  the  jet-black  hair,  ntiade  the  more 
noticeable  by  its  contrast  with  the  light  paper  cap,  and  the 
keen  glance  of  the  dark  eyes  that  shone  from  under  strongly 
marked,  prominent,  and  mobile  eyebrows,  indicated  a  mixture 
of  Celtic  blood.  The  face  was  large  and  roughly  hewn,  and 
when  in  repose  had  no  other  beauty  than  sucn  as  belongs  to 
an  expression  of  good-humored  honest  intelligence. 

It  is  clear  at  a  glance  that  the  next  workman  is  Adam^s 
brother.  He  is  nearly  as  tall;  he  has  the  same  type  of 
features,  the  same  hue  of  hair  and  complexion;  but  the 
strength  of  the  fiimily  likeness  seems  only  to  render  more  con- 
spicuous the  remarkable  difference  of  expression  both  in  form 
and  iace.  Seth's  broad  shoulders  have  a  slight  stoop;  his 
eyes  are  grey ;  his  eyebrows  have  leas  prominence  and  more 
repose  than  his  brother^s;  and  his  glance,  instead  of  being 
keen,  is  confiding  and  benignant  He  has  tlirown  off  his 
paper  cap,  and  you  see  that  his  hair  is  not  thick  and  straight, 
like  Adam\  but  thin  and  wavy,  allowing  you  to  discern  the 
exact  contour  of  a  coronal  arch  that  predominates  very 
decidedly  over  the  brow. 

The  idle  tramps  always  felt  sure  they  could  get  a  copper 
froni  Seth ;  they  scarcely  ever  spoke  to  Adam. 

The  concert  of  the  tools  and  Adam's  voice  was  at  last  broken 
by  Seth,  who,  lifting  the  door  at  which  he  had  been  working 
intently,  placed  it  against  the  wall  and  said — 

"^  There !    Fve  finished  my  door  to-day,  anyhow.'* 
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The  workmen  all  looked  up ;  Jim  Salt,  a  burly  red-haired 
mau,  known  as  Sandy  Jim,  paused  from  his  planing,  and  Adam 
said  to  Seth,  with  a  sharp  glance  of  surprise — 

**  What !  dost  think  thee'st  finished  the  door  T 

"Ay,  sure,"  said  Seth,  with  answering  surprise,  "what's 
awanting  to'tf" 

A  loud  roar  of  laughter  from  the  other  three  workmen  made 
Seth  look  round  confusedly.  Adam  did  not  join  in  the 
laughter,  but  there  was  a  slight  smile  on  his  face  as  he  said, 
in  a  gentler  tone  than  before — 

"  Why,  thee'st  forgot  the  panels.'* 

The  laughter  burst  out  afresh  as  Seth  clapped  his  hands  to 
his  head,  and  colored  over  brow  and  crown. 

"  Hooray ! "  shouted  a  small  lithe  fellow,  called  Wiry  Ben, 
running  forward  and  seizing  the  door.  "  We'll  hang  up  th' 
door  at  fur  end  o'  th'  shop  an'  write  on't,  *  Seth  Bode,  the 
Methody;  his  work.'     Here,  Jim,  lend's  hould  o'  th'  red-pot." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Adam.  "Let  it  alone,  Ben  Cranage. 
You'll  mayhap  be  making  such  a  slip  yourself  some  day ;  you'll 
laugh  o'  th'  other  side  o'  your  mouth  then." 

"  Catch  me  at  it,  Adam.  It'll  be  a  good  while  afore  my 
head's  full  o'  th'  Methodies,"  said  Ben. 

"  Nay,  but  it's  oflen  full  o*  drink,  and  that's  worse.'* 

Ben,  however,  had  now  got  the  "  red-pot"  in  his  hand  and 
was  about  to  begin  writing  his  inscription,  making,  by  way  of 
preliminary,  an  imaginary  S  in  the  air. 

"Let  it  alone,  will  you  ?"  Adam  called  out,  laying  down  his 
tools,  striding  up  to  Ben,  and  seizing  his  right  shoulder.  "  Let 
it  alone,  or  rll  shake  the  soul  out  a  yopr  body." 

Ben  shook  in  Adam's  iron  grasp,  but,  like  a  plucky  small 
man  as  he  was,  he  didn't  mean  to  ^ve  in.  With  his  left  hand 
he  snatched  the  brush  from  his  powerless  right,  and  made  a 
movement  as  if  he  would  perform  the  feat  of  writing  with  his 
lefL  In  a  moment  Adam  turned  him  round,  seized  his  other 
shoulder,  and  pushing  him  along,  pinned  him  against  the  wall. 
But  now  Seth  spoke. 

"  Let  be,  Aday,  let  be.  Ben  will  be  loking.  Why,  he's  i* 
the  right  to  laugh  at  me. — ^I  canna  help  laughmg  at  myself." 

"  I  shan't  loose  him,  till  he  promises  to  let  the  door  alone," 
said  Adam. 

"  Come,  Ben,  lad,"  said  Seth  in  a  persuasive  tone,  "  don't 
let's  have  a  quarrel  about  it  '  You  know  Adam  will  hav^  his 
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way.     You  may's  well  try  to  turn  a  waggon  in  a  narrow  lane. 
Say  you'll  leave  the  door  alone,  and  make  an  end  on't." 

"  I  binna  frighted  at  Adam,"  said  Ben,  '*  but  I  donna  mind 
sayin'  as  Fll  let 't  alone  at  yare  askin',  Seth." 

^  Come,  that's  wise  of  you,  Ben,"  said  Adam,  laughing  and 
relaxing  his  grasp. 

Xhey  all  returned  to  their  work  now ;  but  Wiry  Ben,  having 
had  the  worst  in  the  bodily  contest,  was  bent  on  retrieving  that . 
humiliation  by  a  success  in  sarcasm. 

*♦  Which  was  ye  thinkin'  on,  Scth,"  he  began — "  the  pretty 
parson's  face  or  her  sarmunt  when  ye  forgot  the  panel  f" 

"Come  and  hear  her,  Ben,"  said  Scth,  good-humoredly ; 
"  she's  going  to  preach  on  the  Green  to-night ;  happen  ye'd 
get  something  to  think  on  yourself  then,  instead  o'  those  wicked 
songs  ye're  so  fond  on.  Ye  might  get  religion,  and  that  'ud 
be  the  best  day's  earnings  y'  ever  made." 

"All  i'  good  time  for  that,  Scth ;  I'll  think  about  that  when 
I'm  agoin'  to  settle  i'  life ;  bachelors  doesn't  want  such  he>vy 
earnins.  Happen  I  shall  do  the  coortin'  and  the  religion  boUi 
together  as  ye  do,  Seth ;  but  ye  wouldna  ha'  me  get  converted 
an  chop  in  atwcen  ye  an'  the  pretty  preacher,  an'  carry  her  aff  I" 

"  No  fear  o'  that,  Ben ;  she's  neither  for  you  nor  for  me  to 
win,  I  doubt.  Only  you  come  and  hear  her,  and  you  won't 
speak  lightly  on  her  again." 

"  Well,  I'ni  half  a  mind  t'  ha'  a  look  at  her  to-night,  if  there 
isn't  good  company  at  th'  Holly  Bush.  What'U  she  tek  for 
her  text  ?  Happen  ye  can  tell  me,  Seth,  if  so  be  as  I  shouldna 
come  up  i'  time  for't.  Will 't  be,  *  What  come  ye  out  for  to 
see  ?  A  prophetess  ?  Yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  more  than  a 
prophetess' — a  uncommon  pretty  young  woman.'' 

"Come,  Ben,"  said  Adam,  rather  sternly,  "you  let  the 
words  o'  the  Bible  alone ;  you're  going  too  far  now." 

"  What  1  are  ye  a-turnin'  roun',  Adam  ?  I  thought  ye  war 
dead  again  th'  women  preachin',  a  while  agoo  ?" 

"Nay,  I'm  not  tumin'  noway.  I  said  nought  about  the 
women  preachin';  I  said.  You  let  the  Bible  alone:  you've 
got  a  jest-book,  han't  you,  as  you're  rare  and  proud  on  ?  Keep 
your  dirty  fingers  to  that" 

"  Why,  y'  are  gettin'  as  big  a  saint  as  Seth.  Y'  are  goin'  to 
th'  preachin'  to-night,  I  should  think.  Ye'U  do  finely  t'  lead 
the  singin'.  But  I  dun  know  what  Parson  Irwine  'ull  say  at 'a 
gran'  &vright  Adam  Bede  a-turnin'  Methody." 
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"Never  do  you  bother  yourself  about  rac,  Ben.  Fm  not 
a-going  to  turn  Methodist  any  more  nor  you  are — though  it's 
like  enough  youMl  turn  to  something  worse.  Mester  Irwine's 
'got  more  sense  nor  to  meddle  wi'  people's  doing  as  they  like  in 
religion.  That's  between  themselves  and  God,  as  he's  said  to 
me  many  a  time." 

^  Ay,  ay ;  but  he's  none  so  fond  o'  your  dissenters,  for  all 
thaf* 

"Maybe;  I'm  none  so  fond  o'  Josh  Tod's  thick  ale,  but  I 
don't  hinder  you  from  making  a  fool  o'  yourself  wi't" 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this  thrust  of  Adam's,  but  Seth  said, 
very  seriously, 

**  Nay,  nay,  Addy,  thee  mustna  say  as  anybodv's  religion's 
like  thick  ale.  lliee  dostua  believe  but  what  the  dissenters 
and  the  Methodists  have  got  the  root  o'  the  matter  as  well  as 
the  church  folks." 

"Nay,  Seth,  lad;  Fm  not  for  laughing  at  no  man's  religion. 
Let  'em  follow  their  consciences,  that's  all.  Only  I  think  it  'ud 
be  better  if  their  consciences  'ud  let  'em  stay  quiet  i'  the  church — 
there's  a  deal  to  be  learnt  there.  And  there  s  such  a  thing  as  being 
over-speritial ;  we  must  have  something  beside  Gospel  i'  this 
world.  Look  at  the  canals,  an'  th'  aqueducs,  an'  th'  coal-pit 
engines,  and  Arkwright's  mills  there  at  Oromford ;  a  man  must 
learn  summat  beside  Gospel  to  make  them  things,  I  reckon. 
But  t'  hear  some  o'  them  preachers,  vou'd  think  a  man  must 
be  doing  nothing  all's  life  but  shutting^  eyes  and  looking  what's 
a-going  on  inside  him.  I  know  a  man  must  have  the  love  o' 
God  in  his  soul,  and  the  Bible's  God's  word.  But  what  does 
the  Bible  say  ?  Why,  it  says  as  God  put  his  sperrit  into  the 
workman  as  built  the  tabernacle,  to  make  him  do  all  the  carved 
work  and  things  as  wanted  a  nice  hand.  And  this  is  my  way 
o'  looking  at  it;  there's  the  sperrit  o'  God  in  all  things  and  all 
times — weekday  as  well  as  Sunday — and  i'  the  great  works  and 
inventions,  and  i'  the  figuring  and  the  mechanics.  And  Gk>d 
helps  us  with  our  headpieces  and  our  hands  as  well  as  with  our 
souls ;  and  if  a  man  does  bits  o'  jobs  out  o'  working  hours — 
builds  a  oven  for's  wife  to  save  her  from  going  to  the  bake- 
house, or  scrats  at  his  bit  o'  garden  and  makes  two  potatoes 
grow  instead  o'  one,  he's  doing  more  good,  and  he's  just  as 
near  to  God,  as  if  he  was  running  after  some  preacher  and 
arpraying  and  a-ffroaning." 

"  Well  done,  Adam !"  said  Sandy  Jim,  who  had  paused  from 
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his  planing  to  shift  his  planks  while  Adam  was  speaking; 
^'that's  the  best  sarmunt  I  ve  heared  this  long  while.  By  tn' 
same  token,  my  wife's  a-bin  a-plaguin'  me  on  to  build  her  a 
oven  this  twelvemont'." 

^  There's  reason  in  what  thee  say'st,  Adam,**  obsenred  Seth, 
gravely.  ^  But  thee  know'st  thyself  as  it's  hearing  the  preachers 
thee  nnd'st  so  much  £Eiult  with  as  has  turned  many  an  idle 
fellow  into  an  industrious  un.  It's  the  preacher  as  empties 
th'  alehouse ;  and  if  a  man  gets  religion,  he'll  do  his  work  none 
the  worse  for  that" 

^'  On'y  he'll  lave  the  panels  out  o'  th'  doors  sometimes,  eh, 
Seth  r  said  Wiry  Ben. 

^  Ah,  Ben,  you've  got  a  joke  again  me  as  '11  last  yon  your 
life.  But  it  isna  religion  as  was  i'  fault  there;  it  was  Seth 
Bede,  as  was  allays  a  wool-gathering  chap,  and  religion  hasna 
cured  him,  the  more's  the  pity." 

•*  Ne'er  heed  me,  Seth,"  said  Wiry  Ben,  "  y'are  a  downright 
good-hearted  chap,  panels  or  no  panels;  an'  ye  donna  set  up 
your  bristles  at  every  bit  o'  fun,  like  some  o'  your  kin,  as  is 
mayhap  cliverer." 

^  Seth,  lad,"  said  Adam,  taking  no  notice  of  the  sarcasm 
against  himself,  **thee  mustna  take  me  unkind.  I  wasna 
driving  at  thee  in  what  I  said  just  now.  Some's  got  one  way 
o'  loonng  at  things  and  some's  got  another." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Addy,  thee  mean'st  me  no  unkindness,"  said 
Seth,  **I  know  that  well  enough.  Thee't  like  thy  dog  Gyp— 
thee  bark'st  at  me  sometimes,  but  thee  allays  lick'st  my  hand 
after." 

All  hands  worked  on  in  silence  for  some  minutes,  until  the 
church  clock  began  to  strike  six.  Before  the  first  stroke  had 
died  away,  Sandy  Jim  had  loosed  his  plane  and  was  reaching 
his  jacket ;  Wiry  Ben  had  left  a  screw  half  driven  in,  and 
thrown  his  screw-driver  into  his  tool-basket ;  Mum  Taft,  who, 
true  to  his  name,  had  kept  silence  throughout  the  previoua 
conversation,  had  flung  down  his  hammer  as  he  was  in  the  act 
of  lifting  it;  and  Seth,  too,  had  straightened  his  back,  and  was 
putting  out  his  hand  towards  his  paper  cap.  Adam  alone  had 
gone  on  with  his  work  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But 
observing  the  cessation  of  the  tools  he  looked  up,  and  said,  in 
a  tone  of  indignation, 

**Look  there,  now  I  I  can't  abide  to  see  men  throw  away 
their  tools  i'  that  way,  the  minute  the  clock  begins  to  strike,  as 
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if  thoy  took  no  pleasure  i'  their  work,  and  was  afraid  o'  doing 
a  stroke  too  much.'* 

Seth  looked  a  little  conscionsy  and  began  to  be  slower  in 
his  preparations  for  going,  but  Mum  Taft  broke  silence  and 
said, 

^  Ay,  ay,  Adam  lad,  je  talk  like  a  young  nn.  When  y'  are 
six  an'  forty  like  me,  istid  o'  six  an'  twenty,  ye  wonna  be  so 
flush  o'  workin'  for  nought," 

'^Nonsense,"  said  Adam,  still  wrathful;  ^  what's  age  got  to 
do  with  it,  I  wonder  ?  Ye  arena  getting  stiff  yet,  I  reckon.  I 
hate  to  see  a  man's  arms  drop  down  as  if  he  was  shot,  before 
the  clock's  fairly  struck,»ju8t  as  if  he'd  never  a  bit  o'  pride  and 
delight  in 's  work  The  very  grindstone  'uU  go  on  turning  a 
bit  after  you  loose  it" 

"  Boddcration,  Adam  I"  exclaimed  Wiry  Ben.  "Lave  a  chap 
aloon,  will  'ee.  Ye  war  a-finding  faut  wi'  preachers  a  while 
agoo— y'  are  fond  enough  o'  preachin'  yoursen.  Ye  may  like 
work  better  nor  play,  but  I  like  play  better  nor  work ;  tnat  '11 
'commodate  ye — it  laves  ye  the  moor  to  do." 

TVith  this  exit  speech,  which  he  considered  effective,  Wiry 
Ben  shouldered  his  basket  and  left  the  workshop,  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  Mum  Taft  and  Sandy  Jim.  Seth  lingered,  and 
looked  wistfully  at  Adam,  as  if  he  expected  him  to  say  some- 
thing. 

**  Shalt  20  home  before  thee  go'st  to  the  preaching  ?"  Adam 
asked,  looking  up. 

"  Nay ;  I've  got  my  hat  and  things  at  Will  Maskcry's.  I 
shan't  be  home  before  going  for  ten.  I'll  happen  see  Dinah 
Morris  safe  home,  if  she's  willing.  There's'nobody  comes  with 
her  from  Poyser's,  thee  know'st." 

"Then  I'll  tell  mother  not  to  look  for  thee,"  said  Adam. 

"  Thee  artna  going  to  Poyser's  thyself  to-night  ?"  said  Spth, 
rather  timidly,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  workshop. 

**  Nay,  Vm  going  to  th'  school." 

Hitherto  Gyp  had  kept  his  comfortable  bed,  only  lifting  up 
his  head  and  watching  Adam  more  closely,  as  he  noticed  the 
other  workmen  departing.  But  nojsooner  did  Adam  put  his 
ruler  in  his  pocket,  and  begin  to  twist  his  apron  round  his 
waist^  than  Gyp  ran  forward  and  looked  up  in  his  master's  face 
with  patient  expectation.  If  Gyp  had  nad  a  tail  he  would 
dcuibtless  have  wagged  it ;  but  being  destitute  of  that  vehicle 
for  his  emotions,  he  was,  like  many  other  worthy  personages. 
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destined  to  appear  more  phlegmatic  than  nature  had  made 
him. 

"  Whatj  art  ready  for  the  basket,  eh,  Gyp  ?"  said  Adam, 
with  the  same  gentle  modulation  of  voice  as  when  he  spoke  to 
Seth. 

Gyp  jumped  and  gave  a  short  hark,  as  much  as  to  say, 
**  Of  course.  Poor  fellow,  he  had  not  a  great  range  of  ex- 
pression. 

The  basket  was  the  one  which  on  workdays  held  Adam's 
and  Sethis  dinner;  and  no  o£5cia],  walking  in  procession,  could 
look  more  resolutely  unconscious  of  all  acquaintance  than  Gyp 
with  his  basket  trotting  at  his  master's  heels.  ^ 

On  leaving  the  workshop,  Adam  locked  the*door,  took  the 
key  out,  and  carried  it  to  the  house  on  the  other  side  of  the 
woody ard.  It  was  a  low  house,  with  smooth  grey  thatch  and 
buff  walls,  looking  pleasant  and  mellow  in  the  evening  light. 
The  leaded  windows  were  bright  and  speckless,  and  the  door- 
stone  was  as  clean  as  a  white  boulder  at  ebb  tide.  On  the 
door-stone  stood  a  clean  old  woman,  in  a  dark-striped  linen 
gown,  a  red  kerchief^  and  a  linen  cap,  talking  to  some  speckled 
fowls  which  appeared  to  have  been  drawn  towards  her  by  an 
illusory  expectation  of  cold  potatoes  or  barley.  The  old 
woman's  sight  seemed  to  be  dim,  for  she  did  not  recognise 
Adam  till  he  said, 

"  Here's  the  key,  Dolly ;  lay  it  down  for  me  in  the  house, 
will  you?" 

"  Ay,  sure ;  but  wunna  ye  come  in,  Adam!  Miss  Mary's  i' 
th'  house,  and  Mester  Burge  'uU  be  back  anon ;  he'd  be  glad  tf 
ha'  ye  to  supper  wi'm,  I'll  he's  warrand." 

"  No,  Dolly,  thank  vou ;  I'm  off  home.    Good  evening  " 

Adam  hastened  with  long  strides.  Gyp  close  to  his  heels,  out 
of  the  workyard,  and  along  the  highroad  leading  away  from 
the  village  and  down  to  the  valley.  As  he  reached  the  foot  of 
the  slope,  an  elderly  horseman,  with  his  portmanteau  strapped 
behind  him,  stopped  his  horse  when  Adam  had  passed  nim, 
and  turned  round  to  have  another  long  look  at  the  stalwart 
workman  in  paper  cap,  leather  breeches,  and  dark-blue  worsted 
stockings. 

Adam,  unconscious  of  the  admiration  he  was  exciting,  pre- 
sently struck  across  the  fields,  and  now  broke  out  into  the  tune 
which  had  all  day  long  been  running  in  his  head : 
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"  Let  all  thy  converae  be  am^re. 
Thy  ooDscience  as  the  noonday  clear ; 
For  Qod'a  all-aeeing  eye  surveya 
Thy  aecret  thoughta,  thy  worka  and  ways." 


CHAPTER  II. 

THB  FREACHINQ. 

About  a  quarter  to  fteven  there  was  an  nnusaal  appearance  of 
excitement  in  the  village  of  Hayslope,  and  tlirough  the  whole 
length  of  its  little  street,  from  the  Donnithome  Arms  to  the 
churchyard  gate,  the  inhabitants  had  evidently  been  drawn  out 
of  their  houses  by  something  more  than  the  pleasure  of  lounging 
in  the  evening  sunshine.  The  Donnithorne  Arms  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  uie  village,  and  a  small  fannyard  and  stackyard 
which  flanked  it,  indicating  that  there  was  a  pretty  take  of  land 
attached  to  the  inn,  gave  the  traveller  a  promise  of  good  feed 
for  himself  and  his  horse,  which  might  well  console  him  for  the 
ignorance  in  which  the  weatherbeaten  sign  left  him  as  to  the 
heraldic  bearings  of  that  ancient  fEunily,  the  Donnithornes. 
Mr.  Casson,  the  landlord,  had  been  for  some  time  standing  at 
the  door  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  balancing  himself  on  his 
heels  and  toes,  and  looking  towards  a  piece  of  unenclosed 
ground,  with  a  maple  in  the  middle  of  it,  which  he  knew  to  be 
the  destination  of  certain  grave-looking  men  and  women  whom 
he  had  observed  passing  at  intei*vals. 

Mr.  Casson's  person  was  by  no  means  of  that  common  type 
which  can  be  allowed  to  pass  without  description.  On  a  fironii 
view  it  appeared  to  consist  principally  of  two  spheres,  bearing 
about  the  same  relation  to  each  other'  as  the  earth  and  moon ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  lower  sphere  might  be  said,  at  a  rough 
guess,  to  be  thirteen  times  larger  than  the  upper,  which  natu- 
rally performed  the  function  of  a  mere  satellite  and  tributary. 
But  here  the  resemblance  ceased,  for  Mr.  Casson's  head  was 
not  at  all  a  melancholy-looking  satellite,  nor  was  it  a  ^  spotty 
globe,"  as  Milton  has  irreverently  called  the  moon ;  on  the 
contrary,  no  head  and  face  could  look  more  sleek  and  healthy, 
and  its  expression,  which  was  chiefly  confined  to  a  pair  of 
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ronnd  and  rnddy  cheelra,  tbe  slight  knot  and  interruptions 
forming  the  nose  and  eyes  being  scarcely  worth  mention,  was 
one  of  jolly  contentment,  only  tempered  by  that  sense  of  per- 
sonal dignity  which  usually  made  itself  felt  in  his  attitude  and 
bearing.  This  sense  of  dignity  could  hardly  be  considered 
excessive  in  a  man  who  had  been  butler  to  **the  family" 
for  fifteen  years,  and  who,  in  his  present  high  position,  was 
necessarily  very  much  in  contact  with  his  inferiors.  How  to 
reconcile  his  digpity  with  the  satis&ction  of  his  curiosity  by 
walking  towards  the  Green,  was  the  problem  that  Mr.  Casson 
had  been  revolving  in  his  mind  for  the  last  five  minutes ;  but 
when  he  had  partly  solved  it  by  taking  his  hands  out  of  his 
pockets,  and  thrusting  them  into  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat, 
by  throwing  his  head  on  one  side,  and  providing  himself  with 
an  air  of  contemptuous  indifference  to  whatever  might  fall  under 
his  notice,  his  thoughts  were  diverted  by  the  approach  of  the 
horseman  whom  we  lately  saw  pausing  to  have  another  look  at 
our  friend  Adam,  and  who  now  pulled  up  at  the  door  of  the 
Donnithorne  Arms. 

"  Take  off  the  bridle  and  give  him  a  drink,  ostler,"  said  the 
traveller  to  the  lad  in  a  smock  frock,  who  had  come  out  of  the 
yard  at  the  sound  of  the  horse^s  hoofs. 

"  Why,  what's  up  in  your  pretty  village,  landlord  f  he  con- 
tinued, getting  down.    **  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  stir." 

"  It's  a  Methodis  preaching,  sir ;  it's  been  gev  houl  as  a  young 
woman's  a-going  to  preach  on  the  Green,"  answered  Mr.  Casson, 
in  a  treble  and  wheezy  voice,  with  a  slightly  mincing  accent. 
"  Will  you  please  to  step  in,  sir,  an'  tek  somethink  ?" 

**No,  I  must  be  getting  on  to  Drosscter.  I  only  want  a 
drink  for  my  horse.  And  what  does  your  parson  say,  I  wonder, 
to  a  young  woman  preaching  just  under  his  nose  ?** 

**  Parson  Irwine,  sir,  doesn't  live  here ;  he  lives  at  Brox'on, 
over  the  hill  there.  The  parsonage  here's  a  tumble-down  place, 
sir,  not  fit  for  gentry  to  live  in.  He  comes  here  to  preach  of 
a  Sunday  afternoon,  sir,  an'  puts  up  his  boss  here.  It's  a  grey 
cob,  sir,  an'  he  sets  great  store  by  't  He's  allays  pufVip  his 
boss  here,  sir,  iver  since  before  I  bed  the  Donnithorne  Arms. 
Fm  not  this  countryman,  you  may  tell  by  my  tongue,  sir. 
They're  cur'ous  talkers  i'  this  country,  sir ;  the  gentry's  hard 
work  to  hunderstand  'em.  I  was  brought  hup  among  the 
gentry,  sir,  an'  got  the  turn  o'  their  tongue  when  I  was  a  bye. 
Why,  what  do  you  think  the  folks  here  says  for  *hevn't  yonf 
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— ^the  gentry,  you  know,  aays  *hevn't  you' — well,  the  people 
about  Here  says,  ^hanna  yey.'  It's  what  they  call  the 
dileck  as  is  spoke  hereabout,  sir.  That's  what  I've  heard 
Squire  Donnithome  say  many  a  time ;  it's  the  dileck,  says 

**  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  stranger,  smiling.  **  I  know  it  very  well. 
But  you've  not  got  many  Methodists  about  here,  surely — in 
this  agricultural  spot  I  should  have  thought  there  would 
hardly  be  such  a  thing  as  a  Methodist  to  be  found  about  here. 
You're  all  farmers,  aren't  you?  The  Methodists  can  seldom 
lay  much  hold  on  tkemj^ 

"  Why,  sir,  there's  a  pretty  lot  o'  workmen  round  about,  sir. 
There's  Mester  Burge  as  owns  the  timber-yard  over  there,  he 
underteks  a  good  bit  o'  building  an'  repairs.  An'  there's  the 
stone-pits  not  far  off.  There's  plenty  of  emply  i'  this  country 
side,  sir.  An'  there's  a  fine  batch  o'  Methodisses  at  Treddlcs'on 
— ^that's  the  market  town  about  three  miles  off — you'll  maybe 
ha'  come  through  it,  sir.  There's  pretty  nigh  a  score  of  'em 
on  the  Green  now,  as  come  from  there.  That^  where  our  peo- 
ple gets  it  from,  though  there's  only  two  men  of  'em  in  all 
Hayslope :  that's  Will  Maskeiy,  the  wheelwright,  and  Seth 
Bede,  a  young  man  aa  works  at  tlie  carpenterin'. 

"  The  preacher  comes  from  Treddleston,  then,  does  she  P' 

**  Nay,  sir,  she  comes  out  o'  Stonyshire,  pretty  nigh  thirty 
mile  off.  But  she's  a-visitin'  hereabout  at  Mester  Peyser's  at 
the  Hall  Farm — it's  them  barns  an'  big  walnut  trees,  right 
away  to  the  left,  sir.  She's  own  niece  to  Peyser's  wife,  an' 
they'll  be  fine  an'  vexed  at  her  for  making  a  fool  of  herself  f 
that  way.  But  I've  beared  as  there's  no  holding  these  Metho- 
disses when  the  maggit's  once  got  i'  their  head :  many  of  'em 
goes  stark  starin'  mad  wi'  their  religion.  Though  this  young 
woman's  quiet  enough  to  look  at,  by  what  I  can  make  out ; 
I've  not  seen  her  myself." 

^  Well,  I  wish  I  had  time  to  wait  and  see  her,  but  I  must 
get  on.  Fve  been  out  of  my  way  for  the  last  twenty  minutes, 
to  have  i^look  at  that  place  in  the  valley.  It's  Squire  Donni- 
thome's,  I  suppose  ?" 

^  Yes,  sir,  that's  Donnithorne  Chase,  that  is.  Fine  hoaks 
tliere,  isn't  there,  sir  ?  I  should  know  what  it  is,  sir,  for  I've 
lived  butler  there  a-going  i'  fifteen  year.  It's  Captain  Donni- 
thorne as  is  th'  heir,  sir — Squire  Donnithome's  grandson. 
Hell  be  comin'  of  hage  this  'ay-'arvest,  sir,  an'  we  shall  hev 
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fine  doins.    He  owns  all  the  land  about  here,  sir,  Squire 
Donnithorne  does." 

"Well,  it's  a  pretty  spot,  whoever  may  own  it,"  said  the 
traveller,  mounting  his  horse;  "and  one  meets  some  fine 
strapping  fellows  about  too.  I  met  as  fine  a  young  fellow  as 
ever  I  saw  in  my  life,  about  half  an  hour  ago,  before  I  came 
up  the  hill — a  carpenter,  a  tall  broad-shouldered  fellow  with 
black  hair  and  black  eyes,  marchin^alonc;  like  a  soldier.  We 
want  such  fellows  as  he  to  lick  the  French." 

"  Ay,  sir,  that's  Adam  Bede,  that  is,  I'll  be  bound — Thias 
Bede's  son — everybody  knows  him  hereabout.  He's  an  un- 
common clever  stiddy  fellow,  an'  wonderful  strong.  Lord 
bless  you,  sir — if  you'll  hexcuse  me  for  saying  so — he  can 
walk  forty  mile  a-day,  an'  lift  a  matter  o'  sixty  ston'.  He's  an 
uncommon  favorite  wi'  the  gentry,  sir ;  Captain  Donnithorne 
an'  Parson  Irwine  meks  a  fine  fuss  wi'  him.  But  he's  a  little 
lifted  vjp  an'  peppery  like." 

"  Well,  good  evening  to  you,  landlord ;  I  must  get  on." 

"  Your  servant^  sir ;  good  evenin'." 

The  traveller  put  his  horse  into  a  quick  walk  up  the  village, 
but  when  he  approached  the  Green,  the  beauty  of  the  view 
that  lay  on  his  right  hand,  the  singular  contrast  presented  by 
the  groups  of  villagers  with  the  knot  of  Methodists  near  the 
maple,  and  perhaps  yet  more,  curiosity  to  see  the  young 
female  preacher,  proved  too  much  for  his  anxiety  to  get  to  the 
end  of  nis  journey,  and  he  paused. 

The  Green  lay  at  the  extremity  of  the  village,  and  from  it  the 
road  branched  off  in  two  directions,  one  leading  farther  up  the 
hill  by  the  church,  and  the  other  winding  gently  down  towards 
the  valley.  On  the  side  of  the  Green  that  led  towards  the 
church,  the  broken  line  of  thatched  cottages  was  continued 
nearly  to  the  churchyard  ^ate ;  but  on  the  opposite,  north- 
western side,  there  was  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view  of  gently- 
swelling  meadow,  and  wooded  valley,  and  dark  masses  of 
distant  hill.  That  rich  undulating  district  of  Loamshire  to 
which  Hayslope  belonged,  lies  close  to  a  grim  outskirtjof  Stony- 
shire,  overlooked  by  its  ban'cn  hills  as  a  pretty  blooming  sister 
may  sometimes  be  seen  linked  in  the  arm  of  a  rugged,  tall, 
swarthy  brother ;  and  in  two  or  three  hours'  ride  the  traveller 
might  exchange  a  bleak  treeless  region,  intersected  by  lines  of 
cold  grey  stone,  for  one  where  his  road  wound  under  the  shel- 
ter of  woods,  or  up  swelling  hills,  muffled  with  hedgerows 'and 
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long  meadow-grass  and  thick  oorn ;  and  where  at  every  turn 
he  came  upon  some  fine  old  country-seat  nestled  in  the  valley 
or  crowning  the  slope,  some  homestead  with  its  long  length  of 
harn  and  its  cluster  of  golden  ricks,  some  grey  steeple  looking 
oat  from  a  pretty  confusion  of  trees  and  watch  and  dark-red 
tiles.  It  was  just  such  a  picture  as  this  last  that  Hayslope 
church  had  made  to  the  traveller  as  he  began  to  mount  the 
gentle  slope  leading  to  its  pleasant  uplands,  and  now  from  his 
station  near  the  Green  he  had  before  him  in  one  view  nearly 
all  the  other  typical  features  of  this  pleasant  land.  High  up 
against  the  horizon  were  the  huge  conical  masses  of  hill,  like 
giant  mounds  intended  to  fortify  this  region  of  corn  and  grass 
against  the  keen  and  hungry  winds  of  the  north  ;  not  distant 
enough  to  be  clothed  in  purple  mvstery,  but  with  sombre 
greenish  sides  visibly  specked  with  sLeep,  whose  motion  was 
only  revealed  by  memory,  not  detected  by  sight ;  wooed  from 
day  to  day  by  the  changing  hours,  but  responding  with  no 
change  in  themselves — \m  for  ever  grim  and  sullen  after  the 
flush  of  morning,  the  winged  gleams  of  the  April  noonday, 
the  parting  crimson  glory  of  the  ripening  summer  sun.  And 
directly  below  them  the  eye  rested  on  a  more  advanced  line  of 
hanging  woods,  divided  by  bright  patches  of  pasture  or  fur- 
rowed crops,  and  not  yet  deepened  into  the  uniform  leafy* 
curtain  of  nigh  summer,  but  still  showing  the  warm  tints  of 
the  young  oak  and  the  tender  green  of  the  ash  and  lime.  Then 
came  the  valley,  where  the  woods  grew  thicker,  as  if  they  had 
rolled  down  and  hurried  together  from  the  patches  left  smooth 
on  the  slope,  that  they  might  take  the  better  care  of  the  tall 
mansion  which  lifted  its  parapets  and  sent  its  faint  blue  sum- 
mer smoke  among  them.  Doubtless  there  was  a  large  sweep 
of  park  and  a  broad  glassy  pool  in  front  of  that  mansion,  but 
the  swelling  slope  of  meadow  would  not  let  our  traveller  see 
them  from  the  village  green.  He  saw  instead  a  foreground 
which  was  just  as  lovely^— the  level  sunlight  lying  like  trans- 
parent gold  among  the  gently-curving  stems  of  the  feathered 
grass  and  the  tall  red  sorrel,  and  the  white  umbels  of  the  hem- 
locks lining  the  bushy  hedgerows.  It  was  that  moment  in 
summer  when  the  sound  of  the  scythe  being  whetted  makes 
us  cast  more  lingering  looks  at  the  flower-sprinkled  tresses  of 
the  meadows. 

He  might  have  seen  other  beauties  in  the  landscape  if  he 
had  turned  a  little  in  his  saddle  and  looked  eastward,  beyond 
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Jonathan  Burge's  pasture  and  woodyard  towards  the  green 
cornfields  and  walnut  trees  of  the  Hall  Farm  ;  but  apparently 
there  was  more  interest  for  him  in  the  living  groups  close  at 
hand.  Every  generation  in  the  village  was  there,  from  ^  old 
Feyther  Taft"  in  his  brown  worsted  night-cap,  who  was  bent 
nearly  double,  but  seemed  tough  enough  to  keep  on  his  legs  a 
long  while,  leaning  on  his  short  stick,  down  to  the  babies  with 
their  little  round  neads  lolling  forward  in  quilted  linen  caps. 
Now  and  then  there  was  a  new  arrival ;  perhaps  a  slouching 
laborer,  who,  having  eaten  his  supper,  came  out  to  look  at  the 
unusual  scene  with  a  slow  bovine  gaze,  willing  to  hear  what 
any  one  had  to  say  in  explan^atio!\  of  it,  but  by  no  means  ex- 
cited enough  to  ask  a  question.  But  all  took  care  not  to  join 
the  Methodists  on  the  Qreen,  and  identi^  themselves  in  that 
way  with  the  expectant  audience,  for  tnere  was  not  one  of 
them  tliat  would  not  have  disclaimed  the  imputation  of  having 
come  out  to  hear  the  "  preacher-woman," — ^they  had  only  come 
out  to  see  "  what  war  a-goin'  on,  like."  The  men  were  chiefly 
gathered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  blacksmith's  shop.  But 
do  not  imagine  them  gathered  in  a  knot  Villagers  never 
swarm :  a  whisper  is  unknown  among  them,  and  they  seem 
/ilmost  as  incapable  of  an  undertone  as  a  cow  or  a  stag.  Your 
true  rustic  turns  his  back  on  his  interlocutor,  throwing  a  ques- 
tion over  his  shoulder  as  if  he  meant  to  run  away  from  the 
answer,  and  walking  a  step  or  two  farther  off  when  the  interest 
of  the  dialogue  cmminatcs.  So  the  group  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  blacksmith's  door  was  by  no  means  a  close  one,  and  formed 
no  screen  in  front  of  Chad  Cranage,  the  blacksmith  himself, 
who  stood  with  his  black  brawny  arms  folded,  leaning  against 
the  door-post,  and  occasionally  sending  forth  a  bellowing  laugh 
at  his  own  jokes,  giving  them  a  marked  preference  over  the 
sarcasms  of  Wiry  Ben,  who  had  renounced  the  pleasures  of  the 
Holly  Bush  for  the  sake  of  seeing  life  under  a  new  form.  But 
both  styles  of  wit  were  treated  with  equal  contempt  by  Mr. 
Joshua  Rann.  Mr.  Rann's  leathern  apron  and  subdued  grimi- 
ncss  can  leave  no  one  in  any  doubt  that  he  is  the  village  shoe- 
maker ;  the  thrusting  out  of  his  chin  and  stomach,  and  the 
twirling  of  his  thumbs,  are  more  subtle  indications,  intended 
to  prepare  unwary  strangers  for  the  discovery  that  they  are  in 
the  presence  of  the  parish  clerk.  "  Old  Joshway,"  as  he  is 
irreverently  called  by  his  neighbors,  is  in  a  state  of  simmering 
indignation ;  but  ho  has  not  yet  opened  his  lips  except  to  say 
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in  a  resonnding  bass  undertone,  like  the  tuning  of  a  violon- 
cello, "  Sehon,  Kinc  of  the  Amorites  :  for  His  mercy  endureth 
for  ever ;  and  Og,  wie  King  of  Basan  :  for  His  mercy  endureth 
for  ever,** — a  quotation  which  may  seem  to  have  slight  bearing 
on  the  present  occasion,  but,  as  with  every  other  anomaly,  ade- 
quate knowledge  will  ^ow  it  to  be  a  natural  sequence.  Mr. 
Kann  was  inwardly  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  Church  in 
the  face  of  this  scandalous  irruption  of  Methodism,  and  as  that 
dignity  was  bound  up  with  his  own  sonorous  utterance  of  the 
responses,  his  argument  naturally  suggested  a  quotation  from 
the  psalm  he  had  read  the  last  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  stronger  curiosity  of  the  women  had  drawn  them  quite 
to  the  edge  of  the  Green,  where  they  could  examine  more 
closely  the  tfhaker-like  costume  and  odd  deportment  of  the 
female  Methodists.  Underneath  the  maple  there  was  a  small 
cart  which  had  been  brought  from  the  wheelwright's  to  serve 
as  a  pulpit,  and  round  this  a  couple  of  benches  and  a  few 
chairs  had  been  placed.  Some  of  the  Methodists  were  resting 
on  these,  with  their  eyes  closed,'  as  if  wrapt  in  prayer  or  me- 
ditation. Others  chose  to  continue  standing  with  a  look  of 
melancholy  compassion,  which  was  highly  amusing  to  Bessy 
Cranage,  the  blacksmith's  buxom  daughter,  known  to  her 
neighbors  as  Chad's  Bess,  who  wondered  "  why  the  folks  war 
a-makin'  faces  a  that'ns."  Chad's  Bess  was  the  object  of  pecu- 
liar compassion,  because  her  hair,  bein^  turned  back  under  a 
cap  which  was  set  at  the  top  of  her  head,  exposed  to  view  an 
ornament  of  which  she  was  much  prouder  than  of  her  red 
cheeks,  namely,  a  pair  of  large  round  earrings  with  false  gar- 
nets in  them,  ornaments  contemned  not  only  by  the  Methodists, 
but  by  her  own  cousin  and  namesake  Timothy's  Bess,  who, 
with  much  cousinly  feeling,  often  wished  "them  earrings" 
mi^t  come  to  good. 

^^othy's  Bess,  though  retaining  her  maiden  appellation 
among  her  familiars,  had  long  been  the  wife  of  Sandy  Jim, 
and  possessed  a  handsome  set  of  matronly  jewels,  of  which  it 
is  enough  to  mention  the  heavy  baby  she  was  rocking  in  her 
arms,  and  the  sturdy  fellow  of  fiye  in  knee-breeches  and  red 
\egij  who  had  a  rusty  milk-can  round  his  neck  by  way  of  drum, 
and  was  very  carefully  avoided  by  Chad's  small  terrier.  This 
young  olive-branch,  notorious  under  the  name  of  Timothy's 
Bess's  Ben,  being  of  an  inquiring  disposition,  unchecked  by  any 
false  modesty,  had  advanced  beyond  the  group  of  women  and 
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children,  and  was  walking  round  tlie  Methodists,  looking  np 
in  their  faces  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  beating  his  stick 
against  the  milk-can  by  way  of  musical  accompaniment.  But 
one  of  the  elderly  women  bending  down  to  take  him  b^  the 
shoulder,  with  an  air  of  grave  remonstrance,  Timothy's  Bess's 
Ben  first  kicked  out  vigorously,  then  took  to  his  heels  and 
sought  refuge  behind  his  father's  legs. 

^  Ye  gallows  young  do^,"  said  Sandy  Jim,  with  some  pater- 
nal pride,  ^  if  ye  dunna  keep  that  stick  quiet,  I'll  tek  it  from 
ye.    What  d'ye  mane  by  kicxin'  foulks  ?" 

'^Here!  gie'm  here  to  me,  Jim,"  said  Chad  Crana^;  ^I'll 
tie  'm  up  an'  shoe  'm  as  I  do  the  bosses.  Well,  Mester  Cas- 
Bon,"  he  continued,  as  that  personage  sauntered  up  towards  the 
group  of  men,  ^  how  are  ye  t'  naight  ?  Are  yenoom  t'  help 
groon  ?  The'  say  folks  allays  groon  when  they're  harkenin'  to 
uie  Methodys,  as  if  the'  war  bad  i'  th'  inside.  I  mane  to  groon 
as  loud  as  your  cow  did  th'  other  naight,  an'  then  the  praicher 
'uU  think  I'm  i'  th'  raight  way." 

^  I'd  advise  you  not  to  be  up  to  no  nonsense,  Chad,"  said 
Mr.  Casson,  with  some  dignity;  ^'Poyser  wouldn't  like  to  hear 
as  his  wife's  niece  was  treated  any  ways  disrespectful,  for  all  he 
mayn't  be  fond  of  her  taking  on  herself  to  preach." 

"  Ay,  an'  she's  a  pleasant-looked  'un  too,"  said  Wiry  Ben. 
**I'll  stick  up  for  the  pretty  women  preachin';  I  know  they'd 
persuade  me  over  a  deal  sooner  nor  th'  ugly  men.  I  shouldna 
wonder  if  I  turn  Methody  afore  the  night's  out,  an'  begin  to 
coort  the  preacher  like  Seth  Bede." 

^*  Why,  Seth's  lookin*  rether  tooJiigh,  I  should  think,"  said 
Mr.  Casson.  "  This  woman's  kin  wouldn't  like  her  to  demean 
herself  to  a  common  carpenter !" 

^  Tchu  I"  said  Ben,  with  a  long  treble  intonation,  ^  what's 
folks's  kin  got  to  do  wi't  ? — Not  a  chip.  Poyser's  wife  may 
turn  her  nose  np  an'  forget  by-gones,  but  this  Dinah  Morris, 
the'  tell  me,  's  as  poor  as  iver  she  was — works  at  a  mill,  an's 
much  ado  to  keep  hersen.  A  strappin'  young  carpenter  as  is  a 
ready-made  Methody,  like  Seth,  wouldna  b^  a  bad  match  for 
her.  Why,  Poysers  make  as  big  a  fiiss  wi'  Adam  Bede  as  if 
he  war  a  nevvy  o'  their  own." 

""  Idle  talk !  idle  talk !"  said  Mr.  Joshua  Rann.  "  Adam  an' 
Seth's  two  men ;  you  wunna  fit  them  two  wi'  the  same  last." 

**  Maybe,"  said  Wiry  Ben,  contemptuously,  "  but  Seth's  the 
lad  for  me,  though  he  war  a  Methody  twice  o'er.    I'm  fiur  beat 
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"wf  Seih,  for  Fve  been  teazin'  him  iver  sin'  we've  been  workin' 
together,  an'  he  bears  me  no  more  malice  nor  a  lamb.  An' 
h&s  a  stoulrhearted  feller  too,  for  when  we  saw  the  old  tree  all 
E-fire,  arcomin'  across  the  fields  one  night,  an'  we  thought  as  it 
were  a  bogny,  Seth  made  no  more  ado,  but  he  up  to't  as  bold 
as  a  constable.  Why,  there  he  comes  out  o'  Will  Maskery's ; 
there's  Will  hisself,  lookin'  as  meek  as  if  he  couldna  knock  a 
nail  o'  th'  head  for  fear  o'  hurtin  \  An'  there's  the  pretty 
preacher-woman !  My  eye,  she's  got  her  bonnet  off.  I  mun 
go  a  bit  nearer." 

Several  of  the  men  followed  Ben's  lead,  and  the  traveller  pushed 
his  horse  on  to  the  Green,  as  Dinah  walked  rather  quickly,  and 
in  advance  of  her  companions,  towards  the  cart  under  the 
maple  tree.  While  she  was  near  Seth's  tall  figure  she  looked 
short,  but  when  she  had  mounted  the  cart,  and  was  away  from 
all  comparison,  she  seemed  above  the  middle  height  of  woman, 
though  in  reality  she  did  not  exceed  it — an  effect  which  was 
due  to  the  slimness  of  her  figure,  and  the  simple  line  of  her 
black  stuff  dress.  The  stranger  was  struck  with  surprise  as  he 
saw  her  approach  and  mount  the  cart — surprise,  not  so  much 
at  the  feminine  delicacy  of  her  appearance,  as  at  the  total 
absence  of  self-consciousness  in  her  demeanor.  He  had  made 
np  his  mind  to  see  her  advance  with  a  measured  step,  and  a 
demure  solemnity  of  countenance ;  he  had  felt  sure  that  her 
lace  would  be  mantled  with  a  smile  of  conscious  saintship,  or 
else  charged  with  denunciatory  bitterness.  He  knew  but  two 
types  of  Methodist — ^the  ecstatic  and  the  bilious.  But  Dinah 
walked  as  simply  as  if  she  were  going  to  market,  and  seemed 
as  unconscious  of  her  outward  appearance  as  a  little  boy :  there 
was  no  blush,  no  tremulousness,  which  said,  ^  I  know  you  think 
me  a  pretty  woman,  too  young  to  preach ;"  no  casting  up  or 
down  of  the  eyelids,  no  compression  of  the  lips,  no  attitude  of 
the  arms,  that  said,  ^  But  you  must  think  of  me  as  a  saint." 
She  held  no  book  in  her  ungloved  hands,  bnt  let  them  hang 
down  lightly  crossed  before  her,  as  she  stood  and  turned  her 
grey  eyes  on  the  people.  There  was  no  keenness  in  the  eyes ; 
they  seemed  rather  to  be  shedding  love  than  making  observa- 
tions ;  they  had  the  liquid  look  which  tells  that  the  mind  is  full 
of  what  it  has  to  give  out,  rather  than  impressed  by  external 
objects.  She  stood  with  her  left  hand  towards  the  descending 
sun ;  and  leafy  boughs  screened  her  from  its  rays ;  but  in  this 
sober  light  the  delicate  coloring  of  her  face  seemed  to  gather 
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a  calm  vividnesa,  like  flowers  at  evening.  It  was  a  small  oval 
£Eice,  of  a  uniform  transparent  whiteness,  with  an  egg-like  line 
of  cheek  and  chin,  a  fuU  but  firm  month,  a  delicate  nostril,  and 
a  low  perpendicular  brow,  surmonnted  by  a  rising  arch  of 
parting,  between  smooth  locks  of  pale  reddish  hair.  The  hair 
was  drawn  straight  back  behind  {he  ears,  and  covered,  except 
for  an  inch  or  two  above  the  brow,  by  a  net  quaker  cap.  The 
eyebrows,  of  the  same  color  as  the  hair,  were  perfectly  hori- 
zontal and  firmly  pencilled;  the  eyelashes,  though  no  darker, 
were  long  and  abundant ;  nothing  was  left  blurred  or  unfinished. 
It  was  one  of  those  &ces  that  make  one  think  of  white  flowers 
with  light  touches  of  color  on  their  pure  petals.  The  eyes  had 
no  peculiar  beauty,  beyond  that  of  expression ;  they  looked  so 
simple,  so  candid,  so  gravely  loving,  that  no  accusing  scowl,  no 
light  sneer,  could  help  melting  away  before  their  glance. 
Joshua  Rann  gave  a  long  cough,  as  if  he  were  clearing  his 
throat  in  order  to  come  to  a  new  understanding  with  himself; 
Chad  Cranage  lifted  up  his  leather  skull  cap  and  scratched  his 
head ;  and  Wiry  Ben  wondered  how  Seth  had  the  pluck  to 
think  of  courting  her. 

**  A  sweet  woman,"  the  stranger  said  to  himself  '^but  surely 
nature  never  meant  her  for  a  preacher." 

Perhaps  he  was  one  of  those  who  think  that  nature  has 
theatrical  properties,  and,  with  the  considerate  view  of  facili- 
tating art  and  psycholoccy,  ^*  makes  up  ^'  her  characters,  so  that 
there^may  be  nV.istS'  about  the^  But  Diu.h^gan  to 
speak. 

^  Dear  friends,"  she  said,  in  a  clear  but  not  loud  voice,  ^  let 
us  pray  for  a  blessing." 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  hanging  her  head  down  a  little, 
continued  in  the  same  moderate  tone,  as  if  speaking  to  some 
one  quite  near  her : — 

^  oaviour  of  sinners !  when  a  poor  woman,  laden  with  sins, 
went  out  to  the  well  to  draw  water,  she  found  thee  sitting  at 
the  well.  She  knew  Thee  not ;  she  had  not  sought  Thee ;  iier 
mind  was  dark ;  her  life  was  unholy.  But  Thou  didst  speak 
to  her.  Thou  didst  teach  her,  Thou  didst  show  her  that  her  life 
lay  open  before  Thee,  and  yet  Thou  wast  ready  to  jgive  her 
that  blessing  which  she  had  never  sought.  Jesus !  Thou  art 
in  the  midst  of  us,  and  Thou  know'st  all  men  :  if  there  is  any 
here  like  that  poor  woman — if  their  minds  are  dark,  their 
lives  unholy — if  they  have  come  out  not  seeking  Thee,  not 
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desiring  to  be  taught,  deal  with  them  according  to  the  free 
mercy  which  Thoa  didst  show  to  her.  Speak  to  them,  Lord ; 
open  their  ears  to  my  message ;  bring  their  sins  to  their  minds, 
and  make  them  thirst  for  that  salvation  which  Thoa'  art  ready 
to  give. 

"  Lord  I  Thoa  art  with  Thy  people  still :  they  see  Thee  in 
the  night  watches,  and  their  hearts  bum  within  them  as  Thou 
talkest  with  them  by  the  way.  And  Thou  art  near  to  those 
who  have  not  known  Thee  :  open  their  eyes  Ihat  they  may  see 
Thee — see  Thee  weeping  over  them,  and  saying,  *  Ye  will  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life' — see  Thee  hanging  on 
the  cross  and  saying, '  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do'— -see  Thee  as  Thou  wilt  come  again  in  Thy  glory 
to  judge  them  at  the  last.     Amen." 

r>inah  opened  her  eyes  again  and  paused,  looking  at  the 
group  of  villagers,  who  were  now  gathered  rather  more  closely 
on  her  right  hand. 

**  Dear  friends,"  she  began,  raising  her  voice  a  little,  "  you 
have  all  of  you  been  to  church,  and  I  think  you  must  have 
heard  the  clergyman  read  these  words : '  The  spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  the  poor.'  Jesus  Christ  spoke  those  words — he  said  he 
came  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  :  I  don't  know  whether 
you  ever  thought  about  those  words  much ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
when  I  remember  first  hearing  them.  It  was  on  just  such  a 
sort  of  evening  as  this,  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  my  aunt, 
as  brought  me  up,  took  me  to  hear  a  good  man  preach  out  of 
doors,  just  as  we  are  here.  I  remember  his  &ce  well :  he  was 
a  very  old  man,  and  had  very  long  white  hair ;  his  voice  was 
very  soft  and  beautiful,  not  like  any  voice  I  had  ever  heard  be- 
fore. I  was  a  little  girl,  and  scarcely  knew  anything,  and  this 
old  man  seemed  to  me  such  a  different  sort  of  a  man  from  any- 
body I  had  ever  seen  before,  that  I  thought  he  had  perhaps 
come  down  from  the  sky  to  preach  to  us,  and  I  said,  '  Aunt,  will 
he  go  back  to  the  sky  to-night,  like  the  picture  in  the  Bible  V 

^^That  man  of  God  was  Mr.  Wesley,  who  spent  his  life  in 
doing  what  our  blessed  Lord  did — preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor — and  he  entered  into  his  rest  eight  years  ago.  I  came 
to  know  more  about  him  years  after,  but  I  was  a  foolish 
thoughtless  child  then,  and  I  remembered  only  one  thing  he 
told  us  in  his  sermon.  He  told  us  as  *•  Gospel '  meant  'good  news.' 
The  Gospel,  you  know,  is  what  the  Bible  tells  us  about  God. 
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"  Think  of  that,  now !  Jesus  Christ  did  really  come  down 
from  heaven,  as  I,  like  a  silly  child,  thought  Mr.  Wesley  did  ; 
and  what  he  came  down  for,  was  to  tell  good  news  about  God 
to  the  poor.  Why,  you  and  me,  dear  fnends,  are  poor.  We 
have  been  brought  up  in  poor  cottages,  and  have  been  reared 
on  oat-cake  and  lived  coarse ;  and  we  haven't  been  to  school 
much,  nor  read  books,  and  we  don't  know  much  about  any- 
thing but  what  happens  just  round  us.  We  are  Just  the  sort  of 
people  that  want  to  hear  good  news.  For  when  anybody's 
well  off,  they  don't  much  mind  about  hearing  news  from  dis- 
tant parts ;  but  if  a  poor  man  or  woman's  in  trouble  and  has 
hard  work  to  make  out  a  living,  he  likes  to  have  a  letter  to  tell 
him  he's  got  a  friend  as  will  help  him.  To  be  sure  we  can't 
help  knowing  something  about  God,  even  if  we've  never  heard 
the  Gospel,  the  good  news  that  our  Saviour  brought  us.  For 
we  know  everything  comes  from  God :  don't  you  say  almost 
every  day,  *  This  and  that  will  happen,  please  God  ?'  and  *  We 
shall  begin  to  cut  the  grass  soon,  please  God  to  send  us  a  little 
more  sunshine  ?'  We  know  very  well  we  are  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  God  :  we  didn't  bring  ourselves  into  the  world,  we 
can't  keep  ourselves  alive  while  we're  sleeping ;  the  daylight, 
and  the  wind,  and  the  corn,  and  the  cows  to  give  us  milk — 
everything  we  have  comes  from  God.  And  he  gave  us  our 
souls,  and  put  love  between  parents  and  children,  and  husband 
and  wife.  But  is  that  as  much  as  we  want  to  know  about 
Godf  We  see  he  is  great  and  mighty,  and  can  do  what  ho 
will ;  we  are  lost  as  if  we  was  struggling  in  great  waters,  when 
we  try  to  think  of  him. 

'*  But  perhaps  doubts  come  into  your  mind  like  this :  Can 
God  take  mucn  notice  of  us,  poor  people  ?  Perhaps  he  only 
made  the  world  for  the  great,  and  the  wise,  and  the  rich.  It 
doesn't  cost  him  much  to  give  us  our  little  handful  of  victual 
and  bit  of  clothing ;  but  how  do  we  know  he  cares  for  us  any 
more  than  we  care  for  the  worms  and  things  in  the  garden,  so 
as  we  rear  our  carrots  and  onions  ?  Will  God  take  care  of  us 
when  we  die  ?  and  has  he  any  comfort  for  us  when  we  are 
lame  and  sick  and  helpless  ?  Perhaps,  too,  he  is  angry  with 
us ;  else  why  docs  the  blight  come,  and  the  bad  harvest,  and 
the  fever,  and  all  sorts  of  pain  and  trouble  ?  For  our  life  is 
full  of  trouble,  and  if  God  sends  us  good,  he  seems  to  send  bad 
too.     How  is  it  ?  how  is  it  ? 

^  Ah,  dear  friends,  we  are  in  sad  want  of  good  news  about 
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God ;  and  what  does  other  good  news  signify  if  we  haven't 
that  ?  For  everything  else  comes  to  an  ena,  and  when  we  die 
we  leave  it  all  But  God  lasts  when  everything  else  is  gone. 
What  shall  we  do  if  he  is  not  our  friend  ?** 

Then  Dinah  told  how  the  good  news  had  heen  brought,  and 
how  the  mind  of  God  towards  the  poor  had  been  made  mani- 
fest in  the  life  of  Jesus,  dwelling  on  its  lowliness  and  its  acts  of 
mercv. 

''So  you  see,  dear  friends,"  she  went  on,  ''Jesus  spent  his 
time  almost  all  in  doing  good  to  poor  people ;  he  preached  out 
of  doors  to  them,  and  he  made  friends  of  poor  workmen,  and 
taught  them  and  took  pains  with  them.  Not  but  what  he  did 
good  to  the  rich  too,  for  he  was  full  of  love  to  all  men,  only 
he  saw  as  the  poor  were  more  in  wav(t  of  his  help.  So  he 
cured  the  lame  and  the  sick  and  the  blind,  and  ne  worked 
miracles  to  feed  the  hungry,  because,  he  said,  he  was  sorry  for 
them ;  and  he  was  very  Kind  to  the  little  children,  and  com- 
forted those  who  had  lost  their  friends ;  and  he  spoke  veiy 
tenderly  to  poor  sinners  that  were  sorry  for  their  sins. 

"  Ah  I  wouldn't  you  love  such  a  man  if  you  saw  him — ^if  he 
was  here  in  this  village  ?  What  a  kind  heart  he  must  have  ! 
What  a  friend  he  would  be  to  go  to  in  trouble !  How  pleasant 
it  must  be  to  be  taught  by  him  I 

"  Well,  dear  friends,  who  was  this  man  ?  Was  he  only  a 
good  man — a  very  good  man,  and  no  more — like  our  dear  Mr. 
Wesley,  who  has  been  taken  from  us  ?  .  .  .  .  He  was 
the  Son  of  God — 'in  the  image  of  the  Father,'  the  Bible  says ; 
that  means,  just  like  God,  who  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all 
things — the  God  we  want  to  know  about  So  then,  all  the 
love  that  Jesus  showed  to  the  poor  is  the  same  love  that  God 
has  for  us.  We  can  understand  what  Jesus  felt,  because  he 
came  in  a  body  like  ours,  and  spoke  words  such  as  we  speak  to 
each  other.  We  were  afraid  to  think  what  God  was  before-^ 
the  God  who  made  the  world  and  the  sky  and  the  thunder  and 
lightning.  Wo  could  never  see  him ;  we  could  only  see  the 
things  he  had  made;  and  some  of  th'ese  things  was  very 
terrible,  so  as  we  might  well  tremble  when  we  thought  of  him. 
But  our  blessed  Saviour  has  showed  us  what  God  is  in  a  way 
us  poor  ignorant  people  can  understand ;  he  has  showed  us 
what  God's  heart  is,  wnat  are  his  feelings  towards  us. 

"  But  let  us  see  a  little  more  about  what  Jesus  came  on 
earth  for.    Another  time  he  said, '  I  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
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that  whicli  was  lost ;'  and  another  time,  '  I  came  not  to  call 
the  nghteons,  but  sinners  to  repentance.' 

"The  lo9t!  ....  Sinners /  ....  Ah,  dear 
friends,  does  that  mean  yon  and  me  ?" 

Hitherto  the  traveller  had  been  chained  to  the  spot  against 
his  will  by  the  charm  of  Dinah's  mellow  treble  tones,  which 
had  a  variety  of  modulation  like  that  of  a  fine  instrument 
touched  with  the  unconscious  skill  of  musical  instinct.  The 
simple  things  she  said  seemed  like  novelties,  as  a  melody 
strikes  us  with  a  new  feeling  when  we  hear  it  sung  by  the  pure 
voice  of  a  boyish  chorister ;  the  quiet  depth  of  conviction  with 
which  she  spoke  seemed  in  itself  an  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
her  message.  He  saw  that  she  had  thoroughly  arrested  her 
hearers.  The  villagers  had  pressed  nearer  to  her,  and  there 
was  no  longer  anything  but  grave  attention  on  all  faces.  She 
spoke  slowly,  though  quite  fluently,  often  pausing  after  a  ques- 
tion, or  before  any  transition  of  ideas.  There  was  no  change 
of  attitude,  no  gesture ;  the  effect  of  her  speech  was  produced 
entirely  by  the  inflections  of  her  voice ;  and  when  she  came  to 
the  question,  "Will  God  take  care  of  us  when  we  die  ?"  she 
uttered  it  in  such  a  tone  of  plaintive  appeal  that  the  tears  came 
into  some  of  the  hardest  eyes.  The  stranger  had  ceased  to 
doubt,  as  he  had  done  at  the  first  glance,  that  she  could  fix 
the  attention  of  her  rougher  hearers,  but  still  he  wondered 
whether  she  could  have  that  power  of  rousing  their  more 
violent  emotions,  which  must  surely  be  a  necessary  seal  of  her 
vocation  as  a  Methodist  preacher,  until  she  came  to  the  words, 
"Lost! — Sinners  I"  when  there  was  a  great  change  in  her 
voice  and  manner.  She  had  made  a  long  pause  before  the 
exclamation,  and  the  pause  seemed  to  be  filled  by  agitating 
thoughts  that  showed  themselves  in  her  features.  Her  pale 
&ce  became  paler;  the  circles  under  her  eyes  deepened,  as 
they  do  when  tears  half  gather  without  falling ;  and  the  mild 
loving  eyes  took  an  expression  of  appalled  pity,  as  if  she  had 
suddenly  discerned  a  dcstroyhig  angel  hovenng  over  the  heads 
of  the  people.  Her  voice  became  deep  and  raufiicd,  but  there 
was  still  no  gesture.  Nothing  could  be  less  like  the  ordinary 
type  of  the  Renter  than  Dinah.  She  was  not  preaching  as  she 
heard  others  preach,  but  speaking  directly  from  her  own 
emotions,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  her  own  simple  faith. 

But  now  she  had  entered  into  a  new  current  of  feeling.  Her 
manner  became  less  calm,  her  utterance  more  rapid  and  agitated, 
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as  she  tried  to  bring  home  to  the  people  their  gnilt,  their  wil- 
ful darkness,  their  state  of  disobedience  to  God — as  she  dwelt 
on  the  hatefalness  of  sin,  the  Divine  holiness,  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  Saviour  by  which  a  way  had  been  opened  for  their  sal- 
yation.  At  last  it  seemed  as  if,  in  her  yearning  desire  to 
reclaim  the  lost  sheep,  she  could  not  be  satisfied  by  addressing 
her  hearers  88  a  body«  She  appealed  first  to  one  and  then  to 
another,  beseeching  them  with  tears  to  turn  to  God  while  there 
was  yet  time ;  painting  to  them  the  desolation  of  their  souls, 
lost  in  sin,  feeding  on  the  husks  of  this  miserable  world,  far 
away  from  God  their  Father;  and  then  the  love  of  the 
Saviour,  who  was  waiting  and  watching  for  their  return. 

There  was  many  a  responsive  si^h  and  groan  from  her  fellow 
Methodists,  but  the  village  mind  does  not  easily  take  fire,  and 
a  little  smouldering  vague  anxiety,  that  might  easily  die  out 
9gAm,  was  the  utmost  effect  Dinah^s.  preaching  had  wrought  in 
them  at  present  Yet  no  one  had  retired,  except  the  children 
and  "  old  Feyther  Taft,"  who  being  too  deaf  to  catch  many 
words,  had  some  time  ago  gone  back  to  his  ingle-nook.  Wiry 
Ben  was  feeling  very  uncomfortable,  and  almost  wishing  he 
had  not  come  to  hear  Dinah ;  he  thought  what  she  said  wpuld 
haunt  him  somehow.  Yet  he  couldn^t  help  liking  to  look  at 
her  and  listen  to  her,  though  he  dreaded  every  moment  that 
she  would  fix  her  eyes  on  him,  and  address  him  in  particular. 
She  had  alreadv  addressed  Sandy  Jim,  who  was  now  holding 
the  baby  to  relieve  his  wife,  and  the  bi^  soft-hearted  roan  had 
rubbed  away  some  tears  with  his  fist,  with  a  confused  intention 
of  being  a  better  fellow,  going  less  to  the  Holly  Bush  down  by 
the  Stone  Pits,  and  cleaning  himself  more  regularly  of  a  Sun- 
day. 

In  front  of  Sandy  Jim  stood  Chad's  Bess,  who  had  shown 
an  unwonted  quietude  and  fixity  of  attention  ever  since  Dinah 
had  begun  to  speak.  Not  that  the  matter  of  the  discourse 
had  arrested  her  at  once,  for  she  was  lost  in  a  puzzling  spe- 
culation as  to  what  pleasure  and  satisfaction  there  could  be  in 
life  to  a  young  woman  who  woro  a  cap  like  Dinah's.  Giving 
up  this  inquiry  in  despair,  she  took  to  studying  Dinah's  nose, 
eyes,  mouth,  and  hair,  and  wondering  whether  it  was  better  to 
have  such  a  sort  of  pale  &ce  as  that,  or  fat  red  cheeks  and 
round  black  eyes  like  her  own.  But  gradually  the  influence 
of  the  general  gravity  told  upon  her,  and  she  became  conscious 
of  what  Dinah  was  saying.    The  gentle  tones,  the  loving  per- 
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snasian,  did  not  touch  her^  but  when  the  more  severe  appeals 
eame  she  began  to  be  frightened.  Poor  Bessy  had  always  been 
considered  a  naughty  girl ;  she  was  conscious  of  it ;  if  it  was 
necessary  to  be  very  good,  it  was  clear  she  must  be  in  a  bad 
way.  She  couldn't  find  her  places  at  church  as  Sally  Rann 
could,  she  had  often  been  tittering  when  she  "curcneyed'* 
to  Mr  .Irwine,  and  these  religious  deficiencies  were  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  slackness  in  the  minor  morals,  for  Bessy 
belonged  unquestionably  to  that  unsoapcd,  lazy  class  of  femi- 
nine characters  with  whom  you  may  venture  to  eat  ^  an  egg, 
an  apple,  or  a  nut^  All  this  she  was  generally  conscious  o^ 
and  nitherto  had  not  been  greatly  ashamed  of  it  But  now 
she  began  to  feel  very  much  as  if  the  constable  had  come  to 
take  her  up  and  carry  her  before  the  justice  for  some  undefined 
jaffppfte.  She  had  a  terrified  sense  that  God,  whom  she  had 
always  thought  of  as  very  far  0%  was  very  near  to  her,  and 
that  Jesus  was  close  by  looking  at  her,  though  she  could  not 
see  him.  For  Dinah  had  that  belief  in  visible  manifestations 
of  Jesus,  which  is  common  among  the  Methodists,  and  she 
communicated  it  irresistibly  to  her  hearers ;  she  made  them 
feel  that  he  was  among  them  bodily,  and  might  at  any  moment 
show  himself  to  them  in  some  way  that  would  strike  anguish 
and  penitence  into  their  hearts. 

^  See  T'  she  exclaimed,]tuming  to  the  left,  with  her  eves  fixed 
on  a  point  above  the  heads  of  the  people^**  see  where  our 
blessed  Lord  stands  and  weeps,  and  stretches  put  his  arms  to- 
wards you.  Hear  what  he  says :  *  How  often  would  I  have 
gathered  yon  as  a  hengathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings, 
and  ye  would  not !'  . . .  and  ye  would  not !''  she  repeated,  in 
a  tone  of  pleading  reproach,  turning  her  eyes  on  tine  people 
again.  ^  See  the  print  of  the  nails  on  his  dear  hands  and  feet. 
It  is  your  sins  that  made  them!  Ah,  how  pale  and  worn  he 
looks !  He  has  gone  through  all  that  great  agony  in  the  gar- 
den, when  his  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death,  and 
the  great  drops  of  sweat  fell  like  blood  to  the  ground.  They  spat 
upon  him  and  bnffeted  him,  they  scourged  him,  they  mocked 
him,  they  laid  the  heavy  cross  on  his  bruised  shoulders.  Then 
they  nailed  him  up  I  Ah !  what  pain  !  His  lips  are  parched 
with  thirst,  and  they  mocked  him  still  in  this  great  agony ;  yet 
with  those  parched  lips  he  prays  for  them,  *  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  Then  a  horror  of  great 
darkness  fell  upon  him,  and  he  felt  what  sinners  feel  when  they 
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are  for  ever  shut  out  from  God.  That  was  the  last  drop  in  the 
cup  of  bitterness.  *  My  God,  my  God !'  he  cries,  *  why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  me  V 

"  All  this  he  bore  for  you !  For  you — ^and  you  never  think 
of  him ;  for  you — and  you  turn  your  backs  on  him ;  you  don't 
care  what  he  has  gone  through  for  you.  Yet  he  is  not  weary 
of  toiling  for  you  :  he  has  risen  from  the  dead,  he  is  praying 
for  you  at  the  right  hand  of  God — *  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  da'  And  he  is  upon  wis  earth  too; 
be  is  among  us ;  he  is  there  close  to  you  now ;  I  see  hia 
wounded  body  and  his  look  of  love." 

Here  Dinah  turned  to  Bessy  Cranage,  whose  bonny  youth  and 
evident  vanity  had  touched  her  with  pity. 

"  Poor  child !  poor  child !  He  is  oeseeching  you,  and  you 
don't  listen  to  him.  You  think  of  earrings,  and  fine  gowns 
and  caps,  and  you  never  think  of  the  Saviour  who  died  to  save 
your  precious  soul.  Your  cheeks  will  be  shrivelled  one  day, 
your  hair  will  be  grey,  your  poor  body  will  be  thin  and  tot- 
tering! Then  you  will  begin  to  feel  that  your  soul  is  not 
saved ;  then  you  will  have  to  stand  before  God  dressed  in  your 
sins,  in  your  evil  tempers  and  vain  thoughts.  And  Jesus,  who 
stands  ready  to  help  you  now,  won't  help  you  then ;  because 
you  won't  have  him  to  be  your  Saviour,  he  will  be  your  judge. 
Wow  he  looks  at  you  with  love  and  mercy,  and  says,  *  Come  to 
me  that  you  may  have  life ;'  then  he  will  turn  away  from  you, 
and  say,  *  Depart  from  me  into  everlasting  fire !' " 

Poor  Bessy's  wide-open  black  eyes  began  to  fill  with  tears, 
her  great  red  cheeks  and  lips  became  quite  pale,  and  her 
face  was  distorted  like  a  little  child's  before  a  burst  of 
crying. 

"  Ah !  poor  blind  child !"  Dinah  went  on,  "  think  if  it 
should  happen  to  yon  as  it  once  happened  to  a  servant  of  God 
in  the  days  of  her  vanity.  She  thought  of  her  lace  caps,  and 
saved  all  her  money  to  buy  'em ;  she  thought  nothing  about  / 

how  she  might  get  a  clean  heart  and  a  right  spirit,  she  only 
wanted  to  nave  better  lace  than  other  girls.  And  one  day 
when  she  put  her  new  cap  on,  and  looked  in  the  glass,  she  saw 
a  bleeding  Face  crowned  with  thorns.  That  face  is  looking  at 
yon  now, — ^hcre  Dinah  pointed  to  a  spot  close  in  front  of 
bessy — "  Ah,  tear  off  those  follies !  cast  tnem  away  from  you, 
as  if  they  were  stinging  adders.  They  are  stinging  you — ^they 
are  poisoning  your  soiil— tney  are  dragging  you  down  into  a 
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dark  bottomless  pit^  where  you  will  sink  for  ever,  and  for  eyer, 
and  for  ever,  farther  away  from  light  and  GJod." 

Bessy  could  bear  it  no  longer :  a  great  terror  was  upon  her, 
and  wrenching  her  earrings  from  her  ears,  she  threw  them 
down  before  her,  sobbinc;  luottd.  Her  father,  Chad,  frightened 
lest  he  should  be  ^  laid  hold  on"  too,  this  impression  on  the 
rebellious  Bess  striking  him  as  nothing  less  than  a  miracle, 
walked  hastily  a^^y,  and  began  to  work  at  his  anvil  by  way  of 
reassuring  himself.  ^  Folks  mun  ha'  hossrshoes,  praichin '  or 
no  praichin' :  the  divil  canna  lay  hould  o'  me  for  that,"  he 
muttered  to  himself. 

But  now  Dinah  began  to  tell  of  the  joys  that  were  in  store 
for  the  penitent,  and  to  describe  in  her  simple  way  the  divine 
peace  and  love  with  which  the  soul  of  the  believer  is  filled — 
how  the  sense  of  God's  love  turns  poverty  into  riches,  and 
satisfies  the  soul,  so  that  no  uneasy  desire  vexes  it,  no  fear 
alarms  it :  how,  at  last,  the  very  temptation  to  sin  is  extin- 
guished, and  heaven  is  begun  upon  earth,  because  no  cloud 
passes  between  the  soul  and  God,  who  is  its  eternal  sun. 

*^  Dear  friends,"  she  said  at  last,  *^  brothers  and  sisters,  whom 
I  love  as  those  for  whom  my  Lord  has  died,  believe  me  I  know 
what  this  great  blessedness  is ;  and  because  I  know  it,  I  want 
you  to  have  it  too.  I  am  poor,  like  you  :  I  have  to  get  my 
living  with  my  hands ;  but  no  lord  nor  lady  can  be  so  happy . 
as  me,  if  they  haven't  got  the  love  of  Glod  in  their  souls. 
Think  what  it  is — not  to  hate  anything  but  sin ;  to  be  full  of 
love  to  every  creature ;  to  be  frightened  at  nothing ;  to  be  sure 
that  all  things  will  turn  to  good  ;  not  to  mind  pam,  because  it 
is  our  Father's  will ;  to  know  that  nothing — no,  not  if  the 
.  irth  was  to  be  burnt  up,  or  the  waters  come  and  drown  us— • 
nothing  could  part  us  from  God  who  loves  us,  and  who  fills 
our  soms  with  peace  and  joy,  because  we  are  sure  that  what- 
ever he  wills  is  holy,  just,  and  good. 

^  Dear  friends,  come  and  take  this. blessedness;  it  is  offered 
to  you ;  it  is  the  ^ood  news  that  Jesus  came  to  preach  to  the 
poor.  It  is  not  like  the  riches  of  this  world,  so  that  the  more 
one  gets  the  less  the  rest  can  have.  God  is  without  end ;  his 
love  is  without  end — 

'  Its  streams  the  whole  creation  reach, 

So  plenteous  is  Uie  store ; 
Enough  for  aU,  enough  for  eaeh, 

Enough  for  evermore.' " 
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Dinah  had  been  speaking  at  least  an  hour,  and  the  reddening 
light  of  the  parting  day  seemed  to  give  a  solemn  emphasis  to 
her  closing  words.  The  stranger,  who  had  been  interested  in 
the  coarse  of  her  sermon,  as  if  it  had  been  the  development  of 
a  drama — for  there  is  this  sort  of  fascination  in  all  sincere 
unpremeditated  eloquence,  which  opens  to  one  the  inward  drama 
of  the  speaker^s  emotions — now  turned  his  horse  aside  and 
pursued  his  way,  while  Dinah  said,  ^  Let  us  sing  a  little,  dear 
friends ;"  and  as  he  was  still  winding  down  the  slope,  the  voices 
of  the  Methodists  reached  him,  rising  and  falling  in  that  strange 
blending  of  exultation  and  sadness  wnich  belongs  to  the  cadence 
of  a  hymn. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

AFTER   THE   PREACHING. 

In  less  than  an  hour  from  that  time  Seth  Bede  was  walking  by 
Dinah*s  side  along  the  hedgerow-path  that  skirted  the  pastures 
and  green  cornfields  which  lay  between  the  village  and  the 
Hall  Farm.  Dinah  had  taken  off  her  little  quaker  bonnet 
again,  and  was  holding  it  in  her  hands  that  she  might  have  a 
freer  enjoyment  of  tbe  cool  evening  twilight,  and  Seth  could 
see  the  expression  of  her  &ce  quite  clearly  as  he  walked  by  her 
side,  timidly  revolving  sometning  he  wanted  to  say  to  her. 
It  was  an  expression  of  unconscious  placid  gravify— of  absorp- 
tion in  thoughts  that  had  no  connexion  with  the  present 
moment  or  with  her  own  personality :  an  expression  that  is 
most  of  all  discouraging  to  a  lover.  Her  very  walk  was  dis- 
couraging :  it  had  that  quiet  elasticity  that  asks  for  no  support 
Seth  felt  this  dimly ;  he  said  to  himself  ^  She's  too  good  and 
holy  for  any  man,  let  alone  me,"  and  the  words  he  had  been 
snnmioning  rushed  back  again  before  they  had  reached  his 
lips.  But  another  thought  gave  him  courage:  "There's  no 
man  could  love  her  better,  and  leave  her  ^eer  to  follow  the 
Lord's  work."  They  had  been  silent  for  many  minutes  now, 
since  they  had  done  talking  about  Bessy  Cranage;  Dinah 
seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  Seth's  presence,  and  her  pace 
was  becoming  so  much  quicker,  that  the  sense  of  their  being 
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only  a  few  minnW  walk  from  the  yard-gates  of  the  Hall  Farm 
at  last  gave  Seth  courage  to  speak. 

^  Yoa'?e  quite  made  up  your  mind  to  go  back  to  Snowfield 
o'  Saturday,  binah  f " 

''Yes,''  said  Dinah  quietly.  ^Tm  called  there.  It  was 
borne  in  upon  my  mind  while  I  was  meditating  on  Sunday 
night,  as  sister  Allen,  who's  in  a  decline,  is  in  need  of  me. 
I  saw  her  as  plain  as  we  see  that  bit  of  thin  white  cloud,  lifting 
up  her  poor  thin  hand  and  beckoning  to  me.  And  this  morn- 
ing when  I  opened  the  Bible  for  direction,  the  first  words  my 
eyes  fell  on  were,  '  And  afber  we  had  seen  the  vision,  imme- 
diately we  endeavored  to  go  into  Macedonia.'  If  it  wasn't  for 
that  clear  showing  of  the  Lord's  will  I  should  be  loth  to  go, 
for  my  heart  yearns  over  my  aunt  and  her  little  ones,  and  that 
poor  wandering  lamb,  Hetty  Sorrel.  I've  been  much  drawn 
out  in  prayer  for  her  of  late,  and  I  look  on  it  as  a  token  that 
there  may  be  mercy  in  store  for  her." 

"God  grant  it,"  said  Seth.  "For  I  doubt  Adam's  heart  is 
so  set  on  ner,  he'll  never  turn  to  anybody  else ;  and  yet  it  'ud 
go  to  my  heart  if  he  was  to  marry  her,  for  I  canna  think  as 
she'd  m^e  him  happy.  It's  a  deep  mystery — the  way  the 
heart  of  man  turns  to  one  woman  out  of  all  the  rest  he's  seen 
i'  the  world,  and  makes  it  easier  for  him  to  work  seven  year  for 
her^  like  Jacob  did  for  Kachel,  sooner  than  have  any  other 
woman  for  th'  asking.  I  often  think  of  them  words,  '  And 
Jacob  served  seven  years  for  Rachel ;  and  they  seemed  to  him 
but  a  few  days  for  the  love  he  had  to  her.'  I  know  those 
words  'ud  come  true  with  me,  Dinah,  if  so  be  you'd  give  me 
hope  as  I  might  win  you  after  seven  years  was  over.  I  know 
you  think  a  husband  'ud  be  taking  up  too  much  o'  your 
thoughts,  because  St.  Paul  says,  '  She  that's  married  careth  for 
the  things  of  the  world,  how  she  may  please  her  husband ;' 
and  may  happen  you'll  think  me  over-bold  to  speak  to  you 
about  it  again,  after  what  you  told  me  o'  your  mind  last 
Saturday.  But  I've  been  thinking  it  over  again  by  night  and 
by  day,  and  I've  prayed  not  to  be  blinded  by  my  own  desires 
to  think  what's  only  ^ood  for  me  must  be  good  for  you  too. 
And  it  seems  to  me  there's  more  texts  for  your  marrying  than 
ever  you  can  find  against  it.  For  St.  Paul  says  as  plain  as  can 
be,  in  another  place,  *  I  will  that  the  younger  women  marry, 
bear  children,  guide  the  house,  give  none  occasion  to  the  adver- 
sary to  speak  reproachfully ;'  and  then,  '  two  are  better  than 
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one ;'  and  that  holds  good  with  marriage  as  well  as  with  other 
things*  For  we  should  be  o'  one  heart  and  o'  one  mind,  Dinah. 
We  Doth  serve  the  same  Master,  and  are  striving  after  ^e  same 
gifts ;  and  I'd  never  be  the  husband  to  make  a  claim  on  jou  as 
could  interfere  with  your  doing  the  work  God  has  fitted  you 
for.  I'd  make  a  shift,  and  fend  indoor  and  out,  to  give  you 
more  liberty — ^more  than  you  can  have  now,  for  you've  got  to 
get  your  own  living  now,  and  I'm  strong  enough  to  work  for 
us  both."  ' 

When  Seth  had  once  be^n  to  urge  his  suit,  he  went  on 
eamestiy,  and  almost  hurric<uy,  lest  Dinah  should  speak  some 
decisive  word  before  he  had  poured  forth  all  the  arguments  he 
had  prepared.  Ilis  cheeks  became  flushed  as  he  went  on,  his 
mild  grey  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
spoke  the  last  sentence.  They  had  reached  one  of  those  very 
narrow  passes  between  two  tall  stones,  which  performed  the 
ofBce  of  a  stile  in  Loamshire,  and  Dinah  paused  as  she  turned 
towards  Seth  and  said,  in  her  tender  but  calm  treble  notes — 
.  **  Seth  Bede,  I  thank  yon  for  your  love  towards  me,  and  if  I 
could  think  any  man  as  more  than  a  Christian  brother,  I 
think  it  would  be  you.  But  my  heart  is  not  free  to  marry. 
That  is  good  for  other  women,  and  it  is  a  great  and  a  blessed 
thing  to  be  a  wife  and  mother ;  but '  as  God  has  distributed 
to  every  man,  as  the  Lord  hath  called  every  man,  so  let  him 
walk.'  God  has  called  me  to  minister  to  others,  not  to  have 
any  joys  or  sorrows  of  my  own,  but  to  rejoice  with  them  that 
do  rejoice,  and  to  weep  with  those  that  weep.  He  has  called 
me  to  speak  his  word,  and  he  has  greatly  owned  my  work.  It 
could  only  be  on  a  very  clear  showing  tnat  I  could  leave  the 
brethren  and  sisters  at  Snowfield,  who  are  favored  with  very 
little  of  this  world's  good ;  where  the  trees  are  few  so  that 
a  child  might  count  them,  and  there's  very  hard  living  for  the 
poor  in  the  winter.  It  has  been  given  me  to  help  to  comfort 
and  strengthen  the  little  flock  there,  and  to  call  in  many  wan- 
derers ;  and  my  soul  is  filled  with  these  things  from  my  rising 
up  till  my  lying  down.  My  life  is  too  shorty  and  God's  work  is 
too  great  for  me  to  think  of  making  a  home  for  myself  in  this 
world.  I've  not  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  your  words,  Seth,  for 
when  I  saw  as  your  love  was  given  to  me,  I  thought  it  might 
be  a  leading  of  Providence  for  me  to  change  my  way  of  life, 
and  that  we  should  be  fellow-helpers ;  and  I  spread  the  matter 
before  the  Lord.    But  whenever  I  tried  to  nx  my  mind  on 
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marriage,  and  oar  living  together,  other  thoughts  always  came 
in — the  times  when  Fve  prayed  by  the  sick  and  dying,  and 
the  happy  hours  IVe  had  preaching,  when  my  heart  was  filled 
with  love,  and  the  Word  was  given  to  me  abundantly.  And 
when  I've  opened  the  Bible  for  direction,  Fve  always  lighted 
on  some  clear  word  to  tell  me  where  my  work  lay.  I  believe 
what  yon  say,  Seth,  that  you  would  try  to  be  a  help  and  not  a 
hindrance  to  my  work ;  but  I  see  that  our  marriage  is  not 
God's  will — ^he  (fraws  my  heart  another  way.  I  desire  to  live 
and  die  without  husband  or  children.  I  seem  to  have  no 
room  in  my  soul  for  wants  and  fears  of  my  own,  it  has  pleased 
God  to  fill  my  heart  so  full  with  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  his 
poor  people. 

Seth  was  unable  to  reply,  and  they  walked  on  in  silence. 
At  last,  as  they  were  nearly  at  the  yard-gate,  he  said  : 

^  Well,  Dinah,  I  must  seek  for  strength  to  bear  it,  and  to 
endure  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  But  I  feel  now  how 
weak  my  faith  is.  It  seems  as  i^  when  you  are  gone,  I  could 
never  joy  in  anything  any  more.  I  think  it's  something  pass- 
ing the  love  of  women  as  I  feel  for  you,  for  I  could  be  content 
without  your  marrying  me  if  I  could  go  and  live  at  Snowfield, 
and  be  near  you.  I  trusted  as  the  strong  love  God  had  given 
me  towards  yon  was  a  leading  for  us  both ;  but  it  seems  it  was 
only  meant  for  my  trial.  Perhaps  I  feel  more  for  you  than  I 
ought  to  feel  for  any  creature,  for  I  often  can't  help  saying  of 
you  what  the  hymn  says, — 

'  In  darkest  shades  if  she  appear, 

My  dawning  is  begun; 
She  is  mj  soul's  bright  inonung>8tar, 
And  she  my  rising  sun.' 

That  may  be  wrong,  and  I  am  to  be  taught  better.  But  you 
wouldn't  be  displeased  with  me  if  things  turned  out  so  as  I 
could  leave  this  country  and  go  to  live  at  Snowfield  ?" 

''No,  Seth;  but  I  counsel  you  to  wait  patiently,  and  not 
lightly  to  leave  your  own  country  and  kindred.  Do  nothing 
without  the  Lord's  clear  bidding.  It's  a  bleak  and  barren 
country  there,  not  like  this  land  of  Goshen  you've  been  used 
to.  We  mustn't  be  in  a  hurry  to  fix  and  choose  our  own  lot ; 
we  must  wait  to  be  guided." 

"  But  you'd  let  me  write  you  a  letter,  Dinah,  if  there  was 
anything  I  wadted  to  tell  you." 
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**  Yes,  sure ;  let  me  know  if  you're  in  any  trouble.  You'll 
be  continually  in  my  prayers." 

They  had  now  reached  the  yard-gate,  and  Seth  said,  ''I 
won't  go  in,  Dinah,  so  farewell."  He  paused  and  hesitated 
after  she  had  given  him  her  hand,  and  then  said,  ^  There  is  no 
knowing  but  what  you  may  see  things  different  after  a  Ti4iile. 
There  may  be  a  new  leading." 

^  Let  us  leavjB  that,  Seth.  It's  good  to  live  only  a  moment 
at  a  time,  as  I've  read  in  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  books.  It  isn't 
for  you  and  me  to  lay  plans ;  we've  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey 
and  to  trust    Farewell." 

Dinah  pressed  his  hand  with  rather  a  sad  look  in  her  loving 
eyes,  and  then  passed  through  the  gate,  while  Seth  tamed 
away  to  walk  lingeringly  home.  But  instead  of  taking  the 
direct  road,  he  chose  to  turn  back  along  the  fields  through 
which  he  and  Dinah  had  already  passed ;  and  I  think  his  blue 
linen  handkerchief  was  veiy  wet  with  tears  long  before  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  set  his  face 
steadily  homewards.  He  was  but  three-and-twenty,  and  had 
only  just  learned  what  it  is  to  love— -to  love  with  that  adora- 
tion which  a  young  man  gives  to  a  woman  whom  he  feels  to 
be  greater  and  better  than  nimself.  Love  of  this  sort  is  hardly 
distinguishable  firom  religious  feeling.  What  deep  and  worthy 
love  is  so  ?  whether  of  woman  or  child,  or  art  or  music.  Our 
caresses,  our  tender  words,  our  still  rapture  under  the  influence 
of  autumn  sunsets,  or  pillared  vistas,  or  calm  majestic  statues, 
or  Beethoven  symphonies,  all  bring  with  them  tne  conscious- 
ness that  they  are  mere  waves  and  ripples  in  an  unfathomable 
ocean  of  love  and  beauty :  our  emotion  in  its  keenest  moment 

S asses  from  expression  into  silence;  our  love  at  its  highest 
ood  rushes  beyond  its  object,  and  loses  itself  in  the  sense  of 
divine  mystery.  And  this  blessed  gift  of  venerating  love  baa 
been  given  to  too  many  humble  craftsmen  since  the  world  be- 
gan, for  us  to  feel  any  surprise  that  it  should  have  existed  in 
the  soul  of  a  Methodist  carpenter  half  a  century  ago,  while 
there  was  yet  a  lingering  aft;er-glow  from  the  time  when  Wes- 
ley and  his  fellow-laborer  fed  on  the  hips  and  haws  of  the 
Cornwall  hedges,  after  exhausting  limbs  and  lungs  in  carrying 
a  divine  message  to  the  poor. 

That  after-glow  has  long  faded  away ;  and  the  pieture  we 
are  apt  to  make  of  Methodism  in  our  imagination  is  not  an 
amj^itheatre  of  green  hills,  or  the  deep  shade  of  broad-leaved 
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sycamores,  where  a  crowd  of  rough  men  and  weary-hearted 
women  drank  in  a  faith  which  was  a  nidimentary  culture, 
which  linked  their  thoughts  with  the  past,  lifted  their  imagina- 
tion above  the  sordid  details  of  their  own  narrow  lives,  and 
snffijsed  their  souls  with  the  sense  of  a  pitying,  loving,  infinite 
Presence,  sweet  as  summer  to  the  houseless  needy.  It  is  too 
possible  that  to  some  of  my  readers  Methodism  may  mean 
nothing  more  than  low-pitched  gables  np  dingy  streets,  sleek 
grocers,  sponging  preachers,  and  hypocritical  jargon — elements 
which  are  regarded  as  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  Methodism  in 
many  fashionable  quarters. 

That  would  be  a  pity  ;  for  I  cannot  pretend  that  Seth  and 
Dinah  were  anything  else  than  Methodists — not  indeed  of  that 
modem  type  which  reads  quarterly  reviews  and  attends  in 
chapels  with  pillared  porticos;  but  of  a  very  old-fashioned 
kind.  They  believed  in  present  miracles,  in  instantaneous 
conversions,  in  revelations  by  dreams  and  visions ;  they  drew 
lots  and  sought  for  Divine  guidance  by  opening  the  Bible  at 
hazard ;  having  a  literal  way  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures, 
which  is  not  at  all  sanctioned  by  approved  commentators ;  and 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  represent  their  diction  as  correct,  or 
their  instruction  as  liberal.  Still — if  I  have  read  reli^ous 
history  aright — ^faith,  hope,  and  charity  have  not  always  Deen 
found  in  a  direct  ratio  with  a  sensibility  to  the  three  concords; 
and  it  is  possible,  thank  Heaven !  to  have  very  erroneous  theories 
and  very  sublime  feelings.  The  raw  bacon  which  clumsy  Molly 
spares  from  her  own  scanty  store,  that  she  may  carry  it  to  her 
neighbor's  child  to  ''stop  the  fits,"  may  be  a  piteously  ineflica- 
cious  remedy ;  but  the  generous  stirring  of  neighborly  kindness 
that  prompted  the  deed,has  a  beneficent  radiation  that  is  not  lost. 

Considering  these  things,  we  can  hardly  think  Dinah  and 
Seth  beneath  our  sympathy,  accustomed  as  we  may  be  to 
weep  over  the  loftier  sorrows  of  heroines  in  satin  boots  and 
crinoline,  and  of  heroes  riding  fiery  horses,  themselves  ridden 
by  still  more  fiery  passions. 

Poor  Seth !  he  was  never  on  horseback  in  his  life  except 
once,  when  he  was  a  little  lad,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Burge  took 
him  up  behind,  telling  him  to  "  hold  on  tight ;"  and  instead  of 
bursting  out  into  wild  accusing  apostrophes  to  God  and  destiny, 
he  is  resolving,  as  he  now  walks  homeward  under  the  solem^ 
starlight,  to  repress  his  sadness,  to  be  less  bent  on  having  his 
own  will,  and  to  live  more  for  others,  as  Dinah  does. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BOMS   AND   ITS  BORROWS. 

A  ORSKK  rallej  with  a  brook  ranning  through  it,  full  almost 
to  overflowing  with  the  late  rains ;  overhung  by  low  stooping 
willows.  Across  this  brook  a  plank  is  thrown,  and  over  this 
plank  Adam  Bede  is  passing  with  his  undoubting  step,  followed 
close  by  Gyp  with  the  basket;  evidently  making  his  way  to  the 
thatched  house,  with  a  stack  of  timber  by  the  side  of  it,  about 
twenty  yards  up  the  opposite  slope. 

The  door  of  the  house  is  open,  and  an  elderly  woman  is 
looking  out ;  but  she  is  not  placidly  contemplating  .the  evening 
sunshine ;  she  has  been  watching  with  dim  eyes  the  gradually 
enlarging .  speck  which  for  the  last  few  minutes  she  has  been 
quite  sure  is  her  darling  son  Adam.  Lisbeth  Bede  loves  her 
son  with  the  love  of  a  woman  to  whom  her  first-bom  has  come 
late  in  life.  She  is  an  anxious,  spare,  yet  vigorous  old  woman, 
dean  as  a  snowdrop.  Her  grey  hair  is  turned  neatly  back 
under  a  pure  linen  cap  with  aTblack  band  round  it ;  her  broad 
chest  is  covered  with  a  buff  neckerchief,  and  below  this  you 
see  a  sort  of  short  bed-gown  made  of  bine- checkered  linen, 
tied  round  the  waist  and  descending  to  the  hips,  from  whence 
there  is  a  considerable  length  of  linsey-woolsey  petticoat.  For 
Lisbeth  is  tall,  and  in  other  points  too  there  is  a  strong  like- 
ness between  her  and  her  son  Adam.  Her  dark  eyes  are 
somewhat  dim  now — perhaps  from  too  much  crying — ^but  her 
broadly-marked  eyebrows  are  still  black,  her  teeth  are  sound, 
and  as  she  stands  knitting  rapidly  and  unconsciously  with  her 
work-hardened  hands,  she  has  as  firmly-upright  an  attitude  as 
when  she  is  carrying  a  pail  of  water  ou  her  head  from  the 
spring.  There  is  the  same  type  of  frame  and  the  same  keen 
activity  of  temperament  in  mother  and  son,  but  it  was  not 
from  her  that  Adam  got  his  well-filled  brow  and  his  expression 
of  lai^e-hearted  intelligence. 

Family  likeness  has  often  a  deep  sadness  in  it.  Nature, 
that  great  tragic  dramatist,  knits  us  together  by  bone  and 
muscle,  and  divides  us  by  the  subtler  web  of  our  brains; 
blends  yearning  and  repulsion ;  and  ties  us  by  our  heartstrings 
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to  the  beings  that  jar  us  at  every  movement  We  hear  a  voice 
with  the  very  cadence  of  our  own  uttering  the  thoughts  we 
despise ;  we  see  eyes — ^ah  I  so  like  our  mother's — averted  from 
us  in  cold  alienation ;  and  our  last  darling  child  startles  us  with 
the  air  and  gestures  of  the  sister  we  parted  from  in  bitterness 
lon^  years  ago.  The  &ther  to  ^p^hom  we  owe  our  best  heritage 
— ^the  mechanical  instinct,  the  keen  sensibility  to  harmony,  the 
unconscious  skill  of  the  modelling  hand— galls  ua^  and  puts  us 
to  shame  by  his  daily  errors ;  the  long-lost  mother,  whose  face 
we  begin  to  see  in  the  glass  as  our  own  wrinkles  come,  once 
fretted  our  young  souls  with  her  anxious  humors  and  irra- 
tional persistence. 

It  is  such  a  fond  anxious  mother's  voice  that  you  hear  as 
Lisbeth  says, 

"  Well,  my  lad,  it's  gone  seven  by  th'  clock.  Thee't  allays 
stay  till  thee  last  child's  bom.  Thee  wants  thy  supper,  I'll  war- 
rand.  Where's  Seth  f  gone  arter  some  o's  chapellin',  I 
reckon  ?" 

^  Ay,  ay,  Seth's  at  no  harm,  mother,  thee  mayst  be  sure. 
But  Where's  father?"  said  Adam  quickly,  as  he  entered  the 
house  and  glanced  into  the  room  on  the  left  hand,  which  was 
used  as  a  workshop.  "Hasn't  he  done  the  coffin  for  Tholei  ? 
There's  the  stuff  standing  just  as  I  left  it  this  morning." 

"  Done  the  coffin  ?"  said  Lisbeth,  following  him,  and  knit- 
ting uninterruptedly,  though  she  looked  at  her  son  very 
anxiously.  **  £h,  my  lad,  he  went  aff  to  Treddles'on  this  fore- 
noon, an's  niver  come  back.  I  doubt  he's  got  to  th' '  Waggin 
Overthrow'  again." 

A  deep  flush  of  anger  passed  rapidly  over  Adam's  fiice. 
He  said  nothing,  but  wrew  off  his  jacket,  and  began  to  roll 
up  his  shirt-sleeves  again. 

"  What  art  goin'  to  do,  Adam  f"  said  the  mother  with  a  tone 
and  look  of  alarm.  "  Thee  wouldstna  go  to  work  again,  wi'out 
ha'in'  thy  bit  o'  supper  ?" 

Adam,  too  angry  to  speak,  walked  into  the  workshop.  But 
his  mother  threw  down  her  knitting,  and,  hurrying  after  him, 
took  hold  of  his  arm,  and  said  in  a  tone  of  plaintive  remon- 
strance— 

"  Nay,  my  lad,  my  lad,  thee  munna  go  wi'out  thy  supper ; 
there's  the  taters  wi'  the  gravy  in  'em,  just  as  thee  lik'st  em. 
I  sav'd  'em  o'  purpose  for  thee.  Come  an'  ha'  thy  supper, 
come." 
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^Let  beP  said  Adam  impetaonsly,  ehaking  her  off,  and 
seiziDg  one  of  the  planks  that  stood  against  the  wall.  ^  It's 
fine  talking  about  having  supper  when  here's  a  coffin  promised 
to  be  ready  at  Brox'on  by  seven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning, 
and  ought  to  ha'  been  there  now,  and  not  a  nail  struck  yet. 
My  throat's  too  full  to  swallow  Tictuala." 

'^Why,  thee  canstna  get  the  coffin  ready,"  said  Lisbeth. 
^  Thee't  work  thyself  to  death.  It  'ud  take  thee  all  night  to 
do't" 

"What  signifies  how  long  it  takes  me?  Isn't  the  coffin 
promised?  Can  they  bury  the  man  without  a  coffin?  I'd 
work  my  right  hftnd  off  sooner  than  deceive  people  with  lies  i' 
that  way.  It  makes  me  mad  to  think  on't,  I  shall  overrun 
these  doings  before  long.    I've  stood  enough  of  'em." 

Poor  Lisbeth  did  not  hear  this  threat  for  the  first  time,  and 
if  she  had  been  wise  she  would  have  gone  away  quietly,  and 
said  nothing  for  the  next  hour.  But  one  of  the  lessons  a  wo- 
man most  rarely  learns,  is  never  to  talk  to  an  angry  or  a  drunken 
man.  Lisbeth  sat  down  on  the  chopping-bench  and  began  to 
cry,  and  by  the  time  she  had  cried  enough  to  make  her  voice 
very  piteous,  she  burst  out  into  words. 

"  l^ay,  my  lad,  my  lad,  thee  wouldstna  go  away  an'  break 
thy  mother's  heart,  an'  leave  thy  feyther  to  ruin.  Thee 
wouldstna  ha'  'em  carry  me  to  th'  churchyard,  an'  thee  not  to 
follow  me.  I  shanna  rest  i'  my  grave  if  I  dunna  see  thee  at 
th'  last,  an'  how's  they  to  let  thee  know  as  I'm  a-dyin',  if  thee't 
gone  a  workin'  i'  distant  parU,  an'  Seth  belike  gone  arter  thee, 
and  ihy  feyther  not  able  t'  hold  a  pen  for^s  hand  shakin', 
besides  not  knowin'  where  thee  art  Thee  mun  forgie  thy 
feyther — ^thee  munna  be  so  bitter  again'  him.  He  war  a  good 
feyther  to  thee  afore  he  took  to  th'  drink.  He's  a  clever  work- 
man, an'  taught  thee  thy  trade,  remember,  an's  niver  sen  me  a 
blow  nor  so  much  as  an  ill  word — no,  not  even  in  s  drink. 
Thee  wouldstna  ha'  'm  go  to  th*  workhus — thy  own  feyther — 
an'  him  as  was  a  fine-growed  man  an'  handy  at  iverythin' 
amost  as  thee  art  thysen,  five  an'  twenty  'ear  ago,  when  thee 
wast  a  baby  at  the  breast" 

Lisbeth's  voice  became  louder,  and  choked  with  sobs :  a  sort 
of  wail,  the  most  irritating  of  all  sounds  where  real  sorrows 
are  to  be  borne,  and  real  work  to  be  done.  Adam  broke  in 
impatiently. 

**  Now,  mother,  don't  cry,  and  talk  so.    Haven't  I  got  enough 
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to  vex  me  without  that?  Whafs  th'  use  o'  telling  me  things 
as  I  only  think  too  much  on  every  day  f  If  I  didna  thinlc  on 
'em,  why  should  I  do  as  I  do,  for  the  sake  o'  keeping  things 
together  hero  ?  But  I  hate  to  be  talking  where  it  s  no  use :  I 
like  to  keep  my  breath  for  doing  istead  a  talking." 

^  I  know  thee  dost  things  as  nobody  else  'nd  do,  my  lad. 
But  thee't  allays  so  hard  upo'  thy  feyther,  Adam.  Thee 
tiiink'st  nothing  too  much  to  do  for  Seth :  thee  snapp'st  me  up 
if  iver  I  find  faut  wi'  th'  lad:  But  thee 't  so  angeied  wi'  thy 
feyther,  more  nor  wi'  anybody  else." 

^  That's  better  than  speaking  soil,  and  letljpg  things  go  the 
wrong  way,  I  reckon,  isn't  it?  If  I  wasn't  sharp  with  him, 
he'd  sell  every  bit  o'  stuff  i'  th'  yard,  and  spend  it  on  drink. 
I  know  there's  a  duty  to  be  done  by  my  father,  but  it  isn't  my 
duty  to  encourage  him  in  running  headlong  to  ruin.  And 
what  has  Seth  ffot  to  do  with  it  ?  The  lad  does  no  harm,  as  I 
know  of.  But  leave  me  alone,  mother,  and  let  me  get  on  with 
the  wort" 

Lisbeth  dared  not  say  any  more ;  but  she  got  up  and  called 
Gyp,  thinking  to  console  herself  somewhat  for  Adam*8  refusal 
of  the  supper  she  had  spread  out  in  the  loving  expectation  of 
looking  at  him  while  he  ate  it,  by  feeding  Adam  s  dog  with 
extra  liberality.  But  Gyp  was  watching  his  master  with 
wrinkled  brow  and  ears  erect,  puzzled  at  this  unusual  course  of 
things;  and  though  he  glanced  at  Lisbeth  when  she  called 
him,  and  moved  his  fore-paws  uneasily,  well  knowing  that  she 
was  inviting  him  to  supper,  he  was  in  a  divided  state  of  mind, 
and  remained  seated  on  his  haunches,  again  fixing  his  eyes 
anxiously  on  his  master.  Adam  noticed  Gyp's  mental  confiict, 
and  though  his  anger  had  made  him  less  tender  than  usual  to 
his  mother,  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  canng  as  much  as 
usual  for  his  dog.  We  are  apt  to  be  kinder  to  the  brutes  that 
love  us  than  to  the  women  that  love  us.  Is  it  because  the 
brutes  are  dumb? 

"  Go,  Gyp ;  go,  lad !"  Adam  said,  in  a  tone  of  encouraging 
command;  and  Gyp,  apparently  satisfied  that  duty  and  pleasure 
were  one,  followed  Lisbeth  into  the  house-place. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  licked  up  his  supper  than  he  went 
back  to  his  master,  while  Lisbeth  sat  down  alone,  to  cry  over 
her  knitting.  Women  who  are  never  bitter  and  resentful  are 
often  the  most  querulous ;  and  if  Solomon  was  as  wise  ag*  he 
is  reputed  to  be,  I  feel  sure  that  when  he  compared  a  confen- 
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iiong  woman  to  a  continnal  dropping  on  a  very  rainy  day,  be 
had  not  a  vixen  in  his  eye — a  fury  with  long  nails,  acrid  and 
selfish.  Depend  upon  it,  he  meant  a  good  creature,  who  had 
no  joy  hut  in  the  happiness  of  the  loved  ones  whom  she  con- 
tributed to  make  uncomfortable,  putting  by  all  the  tid-bits  for 
them,  and  spending  nothing  on  herself.  Such  a  woman  as 
Ldsbeth,  for  example — at  once  patient  and  complaining,  self- 
renouncing  and  exacting,  brooding  the  livelong  day  over  what 
happened  yesterday,  and  what  is  likely  to  happen  to-morrow, 
and  ciying  very  readily  both  at  the  good  and  the  evil.  But  a 
certain  awe  mingled  itself  with  her  idolatrous  love  of  Adam, 
and  when  he  saia,>Meave  me  alone,**  she  was  always  silenced. 

So  the  hours  passed,  to  the  loud  ticking  of  the  old  day-clock 
and  the  sound  of  Adam*s  tools.  At  last  he  called  for  a  light 
and  a  draught  of  water  (beer  was  a  thing  only  to  be  drunk  on 
holidays),  and  Lisbeth  ventured  to  say  as  she  took  it  in,  ^  Thy 
supper  stans  ready  for  thee,  when  thee  lik'st.** 

^  Donna  thee  sit  up,  mother,"  said  Adam,  in  a  gentle  tone. 
He  had  worked  off  his  anger  now,  and  whenever  he  wished  to 
be  especially  kind  to  his  mother,  he  fell  into  his  strongest  native 
accent  and  dialect,  with  which  at  other  times  his  speech  was 
less  deeply  tinged.  *^  I'll  see  to  &ther  when  he  comes  home ; 
maybe  he  wonna  come  at  all  to-night.  I  shall  be  easier  if 
thee't  i'  bed." 

'  Nay,  rU  bide  till  Seth  comes.  He  wonna  be  long  now,  I 
reckon." 

It  was  then  past  nine  by  the  clock,  which  was  always  in 
advance  of  the  day,  and  before  it  had  stnick  ten  the  latch  was 
lifted,  and  Seth  entered.  He  had  heard  the  sound  of  the  tools 
as  he  was  i^proaching. 

**  Why,  mother,"  he  said,  "  how  is  it  as  Other's  working  so 
later 

^  It's  none  o'  thy  father  as  is  a^workin' — thee  might  know 
that  well  anoof  if  thy  head  wama  full  o*  chapellin' — ^it's  thy 
brother  as  does  iverything,  for  there's  niver  nobody  else  i'  th' 
way  to  do  nothin'." 

Lisbeth  was  going  on,  for  she  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  Seth, 
and  usually  poured  into  his  ears  all  the  querulousness  which 
was  repressed  by  her  awe  of  Adam.  Setn  had  never  in  his 
life  spoken  a  hanh  word  to  his  mother,  and  timid  people  always 
wreak  their  peevishness  on  the  gentle.  But  Seth,  with  an 
anxious  look,  had  passed  into  the  workshop,  and  said, — 
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«  Addy,  how's  this  f    What  I  father's  forgot  the  coffin  ?" 

"•  Ay,  lad,  th'  old  tale ;  but  I  shall  get  it  done,"  said  Adam, 
looking  up,  and  casting  one  of  his  bright,  keen  glances  at  his 
brother.  ''Why,  what's  the  matter  with  theef  Thee't  in 
trouble." 

Seth's  eyes  were  red,  and  there  was  a  look  of  deep  depres- 
sion on  his  mild  face. 

^  Yes,  Addy,  but  it's  what  must  be  borne,  and  can't  be  helped. 
Why,  thee'st  never  been  to  the  school,  then  f 

^  School  f  no ;  that  screw  can  wait,"  said  Adam,  hammering 
away  again. 

^  Let  me  take  my  turn  now,  and  do  thee  go  to  bed,"  said 
Seth. 

^  No,  lad,  rd  rather  ffo  on,  now  Fm  in  harness.  Thee't  help 
me  to  carry  it  to  Brox  on  when  it's  done.  I'll  call  thee  up  at 
sunrise.  Go  and  eat  thy  supper,  and  shut  the  door,  so  as  I 
mayn't  hear  mother's  talk." 

Seth  knew  that  Adam  always  meant  what  he  said,  and  was 
not  to  be  persuaded  into  meaning  anything  else.  So  he  turned, 
with  rather  a  heavy  heart,  into  tne  house-place. 

'*  Adam's  niver  touched  a  bit  o'  victual  sin'  home  he's  come," 
said  Lisbeth.  ^  I  reckon  thee'st  had  thy  supper  at  some  o'  thy 
Methody  folks." 

**  Nay,  mother,"  said  Seth,  "  Tve  had  no  supper  yet." 

"^  Ck>me,  then,"  said  Lisbeth,  '*  but  donna  thee  ate  the  taters, 
for  Adam  'ull  happen  ate  'em  if  I  leave  'em  stannin'.  He  loves 
a  bit  o'  taters  an'  gravy.  But  he's  been  so  sore  an'  angered, 
he  wouldn't  at«  'em,  for  all  I'd  putten  'em  by  o'  purpose  for 
him.  An'  he's  been  a  threatenin'  to  ffo  away  again,"  she 
went  on,  whimpering,  **an'  I'm  fast  sure  ne'll  go  some  dawnin' 
afore  I'm  up,  an'  niver  let  me  know  aforehand,  an'  he'll  niver 
come  back  again  when  once  he's  gone.  An'  I'd  better  niver 
ha'  had  a  son,  as  is  like  no  other  body's  son  for  the  deftness 
an'  th'  handiness,  an'  so  looked  on  by  th'  grit  folks,  an'  tall  an' 
upright  like  a  poplar  tree,  an'  me  to  be  parted  from  him,  an' 
niver  see'm  no  more." 

^  Come,  mother,  donna  grieve  thyself  in  vain,"  said  Seth,  in 
a  soothing  voice.  ^  Thee'st  not  half  so  good  reason  to  think 
as  Adam\ll  go  away  as  to  think  he'll  stay  with  thee.  He 
may  say  such  a  thing  when  he's  in  wrath — and  he's  got  excuse 
for  being  wrathful  sometimes — but  his  heart  'ud  never  let  him 
go.    Think  how  he's  stood  by  us  all  when  it's  been  none  so 
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easy — paying  his  savings  to  free  me  from  going  for  a  soldier, 
an'  tarnin'  his  eamins  into  wood  for  father,  when  he's  got  plenty 
o'  uses  for  his  money,  and  many  a  young  man  like  him  'ud  ha* 
been  married  and  settled  before  now.  He'll  never  turn  round 
and  knock  down  his  own  work,  and  forsake  them  as  it's  been 
tlie  labor  of  his  life  to  stand  by." 

'*  Donna  talk  to  me  about's  marr'in',"  said  Lisbeth,  cr3ring 
afresh.  "^  He's  set's  heart  on  that  Hetty  Sorrel,  as  'ull  niver 
save  a  penny,  an'  ull  toss  up  her  head  at's  old  mother.  An'  to 
think  as  he  might  ha'  Mary  Burge,  an'  be  took  partners,  an'  be 
a  big  man  wi'  workmen  under  him,  like  Mester  Buige— Dolly's 
told  me  so  o'er  an'  o'er  again — ^if  it  wama  as  he's  set's  heart  on 
that  bit  of  a  wench,  as  is  o'  no  more  use  nor  the  gillyflower  on 
the  wall.  An'  he  so  wise  at  bookin'  an'  figurin',  an^not  to  know 
no  better  nor  that !" 

^  But,  mother,  thee  know'st  we  canna  love  just  where  other 
folks  'ud  have  us.  There's  nobody  but  God  can  control  the 
heart  of  man.  ^I  could  ha'  wished  myself  as  Adam  could  ha' 
made  another  choice,  but  I  wouldn't  reproach  him  for  -what  he 
can't  help.  And  I'm  not  sure  but  what  he  tries  to  o'ercome  it. 
But  it's  a  matter  as  he  doesn't  like  to  be  spoke  to  about,  and  I 
can  only  pray  to  the  Lord  to  bless  and  direct  him." 

^  Ay,  thee  t  allays  ready  enough  at  prayin',  but  I  donna  see 
as  thee  gets  much  wi'  thy  prayin'.  Thee  wotna  get  double 
eamins  o^  this  side  Yule.  Th'  Methodies  '11  niver  make  thee 
half  the  man  thy  brother  is,  for  all  they're  a-making  a  preacher 
on  thee." 

**It's  partly  truth  thee  speak'st  there,  mother,"  said  Seth 
mildly ;  ^Adam's  far  before  me,  an's  done  more  for  me  than  I 
can  ever  do  for  him.  God  distributes  talents  to  every  man 
according  as  he  sees  good.  But  thee  mustna  undervally  prayer. 
Prayer  mayna  bring  money,  but  it  brings  us  what  no  money 
can  buy — a  power  to  keep  from  sin,  and  be  content  with  God's 
will,  whatever  He  may  please  to  send.  If  thee  wouldst  pray 
to  God  to  help  thee,  and  trust  in  His  goodness,  thee  wouldstna 
be  so  uneasy  about  .things." 

^  ITnaisy  ?  I'm  i'  th'  right  on't  to  be  unaisy.  It's  well  seen 
on  thee  what  it  is  niver  to  be  unaisy.  Thee't  gi'  away  all  thy 
eamins,  an'  niver  be  unaisy  as  thee'st  nothin'  laid  up  again'  a 
rainy  day.  If  Adam  had  been  as  aisy  as  thee,  he'd  niver  ha' 
had  no  money  to  pay  for  thee,  lake  no  thought  for  the 
morrow — take  no  thought — that's  what  thee't  allays  sayin'; 
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an*  what  comes  on't  f    Why,  as  Adam  has  to  take  thought  for 
thee.** 

•*  Those  are  the  words  o'  the  Bible,  mother,^  said  Seth.  "They 
donH  mean  as  we  should  be  idle.  They  mean  we  shouldn't  be 
over  anxioos  and  worreting  ourselves  about  what'll  happen  to- 
morrow,  but  do  our  duty,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God's  will." 

"  Ay,  ay,  that's  the  way  wi'  thee :  thee  allays  makes  a  peck 
o'  thy  own  words  out  o'  a  pint  o'  the  Bible  s.  I  donna  see 
how  thee't  to  know  as  '  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow'  means 
all  that  An'  when  the  Bible's  such  a  big  book,  an'  thee  canst 
read  all  thro't,  an'  ha'  the  pick  o'  the  texes,  I  canna  think  why 
thee  dostna  pick  better  words  as  donna  mean  so  much  more 
nor  they  say.  Adam  doesna  pick  a  that'n ;  I  can  understan' 
the  tex  as  he's  allays  a-sayin', '  God  helps  them  as  helps  their- 
sens.' " 

"  Nay,  mother,"  said  Seth,  "  that's  no  text  o'  the  Bible.    It 
comes  out  of  a  book  as  Adam  picked  up  at  the  stall  at  Tred 
dle'son.    It  was  wrote  by  a  knowing  man,  but  over-worldly,  I 
doubt    However,  that  saying's  partly  true ;  for  the  Bible  tells 
ns  we  must  be  workers  together  with  God." 

*^  Well,  how'm  I  to  know  ?  It  sounds  like  a  tex.  But  what's 
th'  matter  wi'  th'  lad?  Thee't  hardly'atitf  a  bit  o'  supper. 
Dostna  mean  to  ha'  no  more  nor  that  bit  o'  oat-cake  ?  An' 
thee  lookst  as  white  as  a  flick  o'  new  bacon.  What's  th'  mat- 
ter wi'  thee  ?" 

"  Nothing  to  mind  about>  mother ;  I'm  not  hungry.    Til 
jBst  look  in  at  Adam  again,  and  see  if  he'll  let  me  go  on  with 
the  coflSn." 

"  Ha'  a  drop  o'  warm  broth,"  said  Lisbeth,  whose  motherly 
feeling  now  got  the  better  of  her  "  nattering"  habit  **  111  set 
two-three  sticks  alight  in  a  minute." 

"  Nay,  mother,  thank  thee ;  thee't  very  good,"  said  Seth, 
gratefully ;  and  encouraged  by  this  touch  of  tenderness,  he 
went  on  :  "  Let  me  pray  a  bit  with  thee  for  father,  and  Adam, 
and  all  of  us — it'll  comfort  thee,  happen,  more  than  thee 
thinkst" 

"  Well,  Tve  nothin'  to  say  again'  it" 

Lisbeth,  though  disposed  always  to  take  the  negative  side 
in  her  conversations  with  Seth,  had  a  vague  sense  that  there 
was  some  comfort  and  safety  in  ttie  fact  of  his  piety,  and  that 
it  somehow  relieved  her  from  the  trouble  of  any  spiritual 
transactions  on  her  own  behalf. 
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So  the  mother  and  bod  knelt  down  together,  and  Beth 
prayed  for  the  poor  wandering  father,  and  for  those  who  were 
sorrowing  for  him  at  home.  And  when  he  came  to  the  peti- 
tion that  Adam  might  never  be  called  to  set  up  his  tent  in  a 
far  country,  but  that  his  mother  might  be  cheered  and  com- 
forted by  his  presence  all  the  days  of  her  pilgrimage,  Lisbeth's 
ready  tears  flowed  again,  and  she  wept  aloud. 

When  they  rose  from  their  knees,  Scth  went  to  Adam 
again,  and  said,  "  Wilt  only  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
let  me  go  on  the  while  ?" 

"  No,  Seth,  no.     Make  mother  go  to  bed,  and  go  thyself." 

Meantime  Lisbeth  had  dried  Tier  eyes,  and  now  followed 
Seth,  holding  something  in  her  hands.  It  was  the  brown-and- 
yellow  platter  containing  the  baked  potatoes  with  the  gravy  in 
iheray  and  bits  of  meat,  which  she  had  cut  and  mixed  among 
them.  Those  were  dear  times,  when  wheaten  bread  and  fresh 
meat  were  delicacies  to  working  people.  She  set  the  dish 
down  rather  timidly  on  the  bench  by  Adam's  side,  and  said, 
**  Thee  canst  pick  a  bit  while  thee*t  workin*.  I'll  bring  thee 
another  drop  o'  water." 

**  Ay,  mother,  do,"  said  Adam,  kindly,  "  Fm  getting  very 
thirsty." 

In  half  an  hour  all  was  quiet ;  no  sound  was  to  be  heard  in 
the  house  but  the  loud  ticking  of  the  old  day  clock,  and  the 
ringing  of  Adam's  tools.  The  night  was  very  still :  when 
Adam  opened  the  door  to  look  out  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  only 
motion  seemed  to  be  in  the  glowing,  twinkling  stars ;  every 
blade  of  grass  was  asleep. 

Bodily  haste  and  exertion  usually  leave  our  thoughts  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  our  feelings  and  imagination ;  and  it 
was  so  to-night  with  Adam.  While  bis  muscles  were  working 
lustily,  his  mind  seemed  as  passive  as  a  spectator  at  a  diorama ; 
scenes  of  the  sad  past,  and  probably  sad  future,  floating 
before  him,  and  giving  place  one  to  the  other  in  swift  succes- 
sion. 

He  saw  how  it  would  be  to-morrow  morning,  when  he  had 
carried  the  cofBn  to  Broxton  and  was  at  home  again,  having 
his  breakfast :  his  father,  perhaps,  would  come  in,  ashamed  to 
meet  his  son's  glance — would  sit  down,  looking  older  and  more 
tottering  than  he  had  done  the  morning  before,  and  hauflr 
down  his  head,  examining  the  floor-quarries;  while  Lisbeth 
would  ask  him  how  ho  supposed  the  coflSn  had  been  got 
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ready,  that  he  had  slinlced  off  and  left  undone,  for  Lisbeth  was 
always  the  first  to  utter  the  word  of  reproach,  although  she 
cried  at  Adam's  severity  towards  his  father. 

^  So  it  will  go  on,  worsening  and  worsening,"  thought 
Adam;  '^ there's  no  slipping  up  hill  again,  ana  no  stand- 
ing still  when  once  youVe  b^^un  to  slip  down.**  And 
then  the  day  came  back  to  him  when  he  was  a  little  fellow, 
and  used  to  ran  by  hid  father's  side,  proud  to  be  taken  out  to 
work,  and  prouder  still  to  hear  his  father  boasting  to  his  fel- 
low-workmen how  ^  the  little  chap  had  an  uncommon  notion 
oV  carpentering."  What  a  fine  active  fellow  his  father  was 
then  I  When  people  asked  Adam  whoee  little  lad  he  was  f  he 
had  a  sense  of  distinction  as  he  answered,  **  I'm  Thias  Bede's 
lad," — ^he  was  quite  sure  everybody  knew  Thias  Bede :  didn't 
he  make  the  wonderful  pigeon-house  at  Broxton  parsonage  f 
Those  were  happy  days,  especially  when  Seth,  who  was  three 
years  the  younger,  began  to  go  out  working  too,  and  Adam 
b^an  to  be  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  learner.  Sut  then  came  the 
days  of  sadness,  when  Adam  was  someway  on  in  his  teens,  and 
Thias  began  to  loiter  at  the  public-houses,  and  Lisbeth  began 
to  cry  at  home,  and  to  pour  forth  her  plaints  in  the  hearing  of 
her  sons.  Adam  remembered  well  the  night  of  shame  and 
anguish  when  he  fint  saw  his  father  auite  wild  and  foolish, 
shouting  a  song  out  fitfully  among  his  drunken  companions  at 
the  "  Waggon  Overthrown."  He  had  run  away  once  when  he 
was  only  eighteen,  making  his  escape  in  the  morning  twilight 
with  a  little  blue  bundle  over  his  shoulner,  and  his  "  mensura- 
tion book"  in  his  pocket,  and  saying  to  himself  very  decidedly 
that  he  could  bear  the  vexations  of  home  no  longer — he  would 
go  and  seek  his  fortune,  setting  up  his  stick  at  the  crossways 
and  bending  his  steps  the  way  it  fell.  But  by  the  time  ho  got 
to  Stoniton,  the  thought  of  his  mother  and  Seth,  left  behmd 
to  endure  everything  without  him,  became  too  importunate, 
and  his  resolution  failed  him.  He  came  back  the  next  day, 
but  the  misery  and  terror  his  mother  had  gone  through  in 
those  two  days  had  haunted  her  ever  since. 

**NoI"  Adam  said  to  himself  to-night,  '^that  must  never 
happen  again.  It  'ud  make  a  poor  balailce  when  my  doings 
are  cast  up  at  the  last,  if  my  poor  old  mother  stood  o'  the 
wrong  side.  My  back*s  broad  enough  and  strong  enough; 
I  should  be  no  better  than  a  coward  to  go  away  and  leave  the 
troubles  to  be  borne  by  them  as  aren't  half  bo  able.    'They 
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that  are  strong  on^ht  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  those  that  are 
weak,  and  not  to  please  themselves.'  There's  a  text  wants  no 
candle  to  show 't :  it  shines  by  its  own  light  It's  plain  enough 
yon  get  into  the  wrong  road  T  this  life  if  you  run  after  this 
and  that  only  for  the  s^e  o'  making  things  easy  and  pleasant 
to  yourself.  A  pig  may  poke  his  nose  into  the  trough  and 
think  o'  nothing  outside  it ;  but  if  you've  got  a  man's  hc^ftrt  and, 
soul  in  yon,  you  can't  be  easy  a-making  your  own  bed  an' 
leaving  the  rest  to  lie  on  the  stones.  Nay,  nay,  I'll  never  slip 
my  neck  out  o'  the  yoke,  and  leave  the  load  to  be  drawn  by  the 
weak  'uns.  Fathers  a  sore  cross  to  me,  an  's  likely  to  be  for 
many  a  long  year  to  come.  What  then  ?  I've  got  th'  health, 
and  the  limbs,  and  the  sperrit  to  bear  it." 

At  this  moment  a  smart  rap,  as  if  with  a  willow  wand,  was 
given  at  the  house  door^  and  Gyp,  instead  of  barking,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  gave  a  loud  howl.  Adam,  very  much 
startled,  went  at  once  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  Nothing  was 
there :  all  was  still,  as  when  he  opened  it  an  hour  before  :  the 
leaves  were  motionless,  and  the  light  of  the  stars  showed  the 
placid  fields  on  both  sides  of  the  brook  quite  empty  of  visible 
life.  Adam  walked  round  the  house,  and  still  saw  nothing 
except  a  rat  which  darted  into  the  woodshed  as  he  passed.  He 
went  in  again,  wondering ;  the  sound  was  so  peculiar,  that,  the 
momen^he  heard  it,  it  called  up  the  image  of  the  willow  wand 
striking  the  door.  He  could  not  help  a  little  shudder,  as  he 
remembered  how  often  his  mother  had  told  him  of  just  such  a 
sound  coming  as  a  sign  when  some  one  was  dying.  Adam  was 
not  a  man  to  be  gratuitously  superstitious ;  but  he  had  the  blood 
of  the  peasant  m  him  as  well  as  of  the  artisan,  and  a  peasant 
can  no  more  help  believing  in  a  traditional  superstition  than  « 
horse  can  help  trembling  when  he  sees  a  camel.  Besides,  he 
had  that  mental  combination  which  is  at  once  humble  in  the 
r^on  of  mystery  and  keen  in  the  region  of  knowledge :  it  was 
the  depth  of  his  reverence  quite  as  much  as  his  hard  common- 
sense,  which  gave  him  his  disinclination  to  doctrinal  religion, 
and  he  often  checked  Seth's  argumentative  spiritualism  by 
>^P°gi  '^^  it*8  A  big  mystery;  Siee  know'st  but  little  about 
it.  And  so  it  happened  that  Adam  was  at  once  penetrating 
and  credulous.  If  a  new  building  had  fallen  down  and  he  had 
been  told  that  this  was  a  divine  judgment,  he  would  have  said, 
^  May  be ;  but  the  bearing  o'  the  roof  and  walls  wasn't  right, 
else  it  wouldn't  ha'  come  down ;"  yet  ho  believed  in  dreams 
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and  prognosticsy  and  yon  see  he  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  the 
stroke  with  the  willow  wand. 

But  he  had  the  best  antidote  against  imaginatiTe  dread  in  the 
necessity  for  getting  on  with  the  coffin,  and  for  the  next  ten 
minutes  his  hammer  was  ringing  so  uninterruptedly  that  other 
sounds,  if  there  were  any,  might  well  be  overpowered.  A  pause 
came,  however,  when  he  h«l  to  take  up  his  ruler,  und  now 
again  came  the  strange  rap,  and  again  Gyp  howled.  Adam 
was  at  the  door  without  the  loss  of  a  moment ;  but  again  all 
was  still,  and  the  starlight  showed  there  was  nothing  but  the 
dew-laden  grass  in  front  of  the  cottage. 

Adam  for  a  moment  thought  uncomfortably  about  his  father ; 
but  of  late  years  he  had  never  come  home  at  dark  hours  from 
Treddlestone,  and  there  was  every  reason  for  believing  that  he 
was  then  sleeping  off  his  drunkenness  at  the  "  Waggon  Over- 
thrown." Besides,  to  Adam  the  conception  of  the  foture  was 
so  inseparable  from  the  painful  image  of  his  father,  that  the 
fear  of  any  fatal  accident  to  him  was  excluded  by  the  deeply- 
infixed  fear  of  his  continual  degradation.  The  next  thought 
that  occurred  to  him  was  one  that  made  him  slip  off  his  shoes 
and  tread  lightly  upstairs,  to  listen  at  the  bedroom  doors.  But 
both  Seth  and  his  mother  were  breathing  regularly. 

Adam  came  down  and  set  to  work  again,  saying  to  himself, 
''I  won't  open  the  door  a^in.  It's  no  use  staring  about  to 
catch  sight  of  a  sound.  Maybe  there's  a  world  about  us  as  we 
can't  see,  but  th'  ear's  quicker  than  the  eye,  and  catches  a  sound 
from  't  now  and  then.  Some  people  think  they  get  a  sight 
on 't  too,  but  they're  mostly  folks  whose  eyes  are  not  much  use 
to  'em  at  anything  else.  For  my  part,  I  think  it's  better  to  see 
when  your  perpendicular's  true,  than  to  sec  a  ghost," 

Such  thoughts  as  these  are  apt  to  grow  stronger  and  stronger 
as  daylight  quenches  the  candles  and  the  birds  begin  to  sing. 
By  the  time  the  red  sunlight  shone  on  the  brass  nails  that 
formed  the  initials  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  any  lingering  fore- 
boding from  the  sound  of  the  willow  wand  was  merged  in 
satisfaction  that  the  work  was  done  and  the  promise  redeemed. 
There  was  no  need  to  call  Seth,  for  he  was  already  moving 
overhead,  and  presently  came  down  stairs. 

"  Now,  lad,"  said  Adam,  as  Seth  made  his  appearance,  "  the 
coffin's  done,  and  we  can  take  it  over  to  Brox'on  and  be  back 
again  before  half  after  six.  I'll  take  a  mouthful  o'  oat-cake, 
and  then  we'll  be  off." 
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The  coffin  was  soon  propped  on  the  tall  shoulders  of  the  two 
brothers,  and  they  were  making  their  way,  followed  close  by 
Gyp,  out  of  the  little  woody ard  into  the  lane  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  It  was  but  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  Broxton  over  the 
opposite  slope,  and  their  road  wound  very  pleasantly  along 
lanes  and  across  fields,  where  the  pale  woodbines  and  the  dog- 
roses  were  scenting  the  hedgerows,  and  the  birds  were  twittering 
and  trilling  in  the  tall  leafy  boughs  of  oak  and  elm.  It  was  a 
strangely-mingled  picture — the  fresh  youth  of  the  summer  morn- 
ing, with  its  Eden-like  peace  and  loveliness,  the  stalwart 
strength  of  the  two  brothers  in  their  rusty  working-clothes, 
and  the  long  coffin  on  their  shoulders.  They  paused  for  the 
last  time  before  a  small  farm-house  outside  the  village  of  Brox- 
ton. By  six  o'clock  the  task  was  done,  the  coffin  nailed  down, 
and  Adam  and  Seth  were  on  their  way  home.  They  chose  a 
shorter  way  homeward,  which  would  take  them  'across  the 
fields  and  the  brook  in  front  of  the  house.  Adam  had  not 
mentioned  to  Seth  what  had  happened  in  the  night,  but 
he  still  retained  sufficient  impression  from  it  himself  to 
say — 

^  Seth,  lad,  if  father  isn't  come  home  by  the  time  we've  had 
our  breakfast)  I  think  it'll  be  as  well  for  thee  to  go  over  to 
Treddies'on  and  look  after  him,  and  thee  canst  get  me  the 
brass  wire  I  want.  Never  mind  about  losing  an  hour  at  thy 
work ;  we  can  make  that  up.     What  dost  say  9" 

"Tm  willing,"  said  Seth.  "But  see  wnat  clouds  have 
gathered  since  we  set  out  I'm  thinking  we  shall  have  more 
rain.  It'll  be  a  sore  time  for  th'  haymaking  if  the  meadows  are 
flooded  again.  The  brook's  fine  and  full  now  :  another  day's 
rain  'ud  cover  the  plank,  and  we  should  have  to  go  round  By 
the  road." 

They,  were  coming  across  the  valley  now,  and  had  entered 
the  pasture  through  which  the  brook  ran. 

"  Why,  what's  that  sticking  against  the  willow  ?'^  continued 
Seth,  beginning  to  walk  faster.  Adam's  heart  rose  to  his 
mouth ;  the  vague  anxiety  about  his  father  was  changed  into  a 
great  dread.  He  made  no  answer  to  Seth,  but  ran  forward, 
preceded  by  Gyp,  who  began  to  bark  uneasily ;  and  in  two 
moments  he  was  at  the  bridge. 

This  was  what  the  omen  meant,  then !  And  the  grey-haired 
father,  of  whom  he  had  thought  with  a  sort  of  hardness  a  few 
hours  ago,  as  certain  to  live  to  be  a  thorn  in  his  side,  was  per- 
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haps  even  then  straggling  with  that  watery  death.  This  was 
the  first  thought  that  flashed  through  Adam's  conscience,  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  seize  the  coat  and  drs^  ont  the  tall  heavy 
body.  Soth  was  already  by  his  side,  helpm^  him ;  and  when 
they  had  it  on  the  bank,  the  two  sons  m  me  first  moments 
knelt  and  looked  with  mnte  awe  at  the  glazed  eyes,  forgetting 
that  there  was  need  of  action — ^foi^etting  everything  but  that 
their  father  lay  dead  before  them.  Adam  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

**  I'll  ran  to  mother,"  he  said,  in  a  loud  whisper.  **  FU  be 
back  to  thee  in  a  minute." 

Poor  Lisbeth  was  busy  preparing  her  sons'  breakfast,  and 
their  porridge  was  already  steaming  on  the  fire.  Her  kitchen 
always  looked  the  pink  of  cleanliness,  but  this  moraing  she  was 
more  than  usually  bent  on  making  her  hearth  and  breakfast- 
table  look  comfortable  and  inviting. 

'*  The  lads  'uU  be  fine  an*  hungry,"  she  said,  half  aloud,  as 
she  stirred  the  porridge.  **  Ifs  a  good  step  to  Brox'on,  an'  it's 
hungry  air  o'er  the  hill — ^wi'  that  heavy  coffin,  too.  Eh !  it's 
heavier  now,  wi'  poor  Bob  Tholer  in't  Howiver,  I've  made 
a  drop  more  porridge  nor  common  this  moroin'.  The  feyther 
'ull  happen  come  m  arter  a  bit.  Not  as  he'll  ate  much  por- 
ridge. He  swallers  sixpennorth  o'  ale,  an'  saves  a  hap'orth  o' 
porridge — that's  his  Way  o'  layin'  by  money,  as  I've  told  him 
many  a  time,  an'  am  likely  to  tell  nim  again  afore  the  day's 
out  Eh  I  poor  mon,  he  takes  it  quiet  enough ;  there's  no  de- 
nyih'  that" 

But  now  Lisbeth  heard  the  heavy  "thud"  of  a  ranning  foot- 
step on  the  turf,  and,  turning  quickly  towards  the  door,  she 
saw  Adam  enter,  looking  so  pale  and  overwhelmed  that  she 
screamed  aloud  and  rushed  towards  him  before  he  had  time  to 
speak. 

"  Hush,  mother,"  Adam  said,  rather  hoarsely,  **  don't  be 
frightened.  Father's  tumbled  into  the  water.  Belike  we  may 
bring  him  round  again.  Seth  and  me  are  going  to  carry  him 
in.   'Get  a  blanket,  and  make  it  hot  at  tibe  fire." 

In  reality  Adam  was  convinced  that  his  father  was  dead, 
but  he  knew  there  was  no  other  way  of  repressing  his  mother's 
impetuous  wailing  grief  than  by  occupying  her  with  some 
active  task  which  had  hope  in  it 

He  ran  back  to  Seth,  and  the  two  sons  lifted  the  sad  burthen 
in  heartstricken  silence.    The  wide-open  glazed  eyes  were  grey, 
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like  Seth%  and  had  once  looked  with  mild  pride  on  the  boys 
before  whom  Thias  had  lived  to  hang  his  head  in  shame. 
Seth*8  chief  feeling  was  awe  and  distress  at  this  sudden  snatch- 
ing away  of  Ida  father's  sool;  but  Adam's  mind  rushed  back 
over  the  past  in  a  flood  of  relenting  and  pity.  When  death, 
the  great  Reconciler,  has  come,  it  is  never  our  tenderness  that 
we  repent  of,  but  our  severity. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THX   RKCTOR. 

BsFORB  twelve  o'clock  there  had  been  some  heavy  storms 
rain,  and  the  water  lay  in  deep  gutters  on  the  sides  of  the 
gravel-walks  in  the  garden  of  Broxton  Parsonage ;  the  great 
]?rovence  roses  had  been  crueUy  tossed  by  the  wind  and  beaten 
by  the  rain,  and  all  the  delicate-stemmed  border-flowers  had 
been  dashed  down  and  stained  with  the  wet  soil.  A  melan- 
choly morning — ^because  it  was  nearly  time  hay  harvest  should 
begin,  and  instead  of  that  the  meadows  were  likely  to  be 
flooded. 

But  people  who  have  pleasant  homes  get  in-door  enjoyments 
that  they  would  never  think  of  but  for  the  rain.  If  it  had  not 
been  a  wet  morning,  Mr.  Irwine  would  not  have  been  in  the 
dining-room  playing  at  chess  with  his  mother,  and  he  loves 
both  his  mother  and  chess  quite  well  enough  to  pass  some 
cloudy  hours  very  easily  by  their  helpc  Let  me  take  you  into 
that  dining-room,  and  show  yon  the  Rev.  Adolphus  Irwine, 
Rector  of  Sroxton,  Vicar  of  Hayslope,  and  Vicar  of  Blythe,  a 
pluralist  at  whom  the  severest  Church-reformer  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  look  sour.  We  will  enter  very  softly,  and 
stand  still  in  the. open  doorway,  without  awaking  the  glossy- 
brown  setter  who  is  stretched  across  the  hearth,  with  her  two 
puppies  beside  her ;  or  the  pug,  who  is  dozing  with  his  black 
muzzle  aloft,  like  a  sleepy  president 

The  room  is  a  large  and  lofty  one,  with  an  ample  mullioned 
oriel  window  at  one  end ;  the  walls,  you  see,  are  new,  and  not 
yet  painted ;  but  the  furniture,  though  originally  of  an  expen- 
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sive  sort,  is  old  and  scanty,  and  there  is  no  drapery  aboat  the 
window.  The  crimson  cloth  over  the  large  dining-table  is 
very  threadbare,  thoagh  it  contrasts  pleasantly  enough  with 
the  dead  hue  of  the  plaster  on  the  walls ;  but  on  this  cloth 
there  is  a  massive  silver  waiter  with  a  decanter  of  water  on  it, 
of  the  same  pattern  as  two  larger  ones  that  are  propped  up  on 
the  sideboard  with  a  coat  of  arms  conspicuous  m  their  centre. 
You  suspect  at  once  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  room  have 
inherited  more  blood  than  wealth,  and  would  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  Mr.  Irwine  had  a  finely-cut  nostril  and  upper  lip ; 
but  at  present  we  can  only  see  that  he  has  a  broad  flat  back 
and  an  abundance  of  powdered  hair,  all  thrown  backward  and 
tied  behind  with  a  black  ribbon — ^a  bit  of  conservatism  in  cos- 
tume which  tells  you  that  he  is  not  a  young  man.  He  will 
perhaps  turn  round  by-and-by,  and  in  the  meantime  we  can 
look  at  that  stately  old  lady,  his  mother,  a  beautiful  aged  bru- 
nette, whose  rich-toned  complexion  is  well  set  off  by  the 
complex  wrappings  of  pure  white  cambric  and  lace  about  her 
head  and  necL  She  is  as  erect  in  her  comely  embonpoint  as 
a  statue  of  Ceres,  and  her  dark  face,  with  its  delicate  aquiline 
nose,  firm  proud  mouth,  and  small  intense  black  eye,  is  so  keen 
and  sarcastic  in  its  expression  that  you  instinctively  substitute 
a  pack  of  cards  for  the  chess-men,  and  imagine  her  telling  your 
fortune.  The  small  brown  hand  with  which  she  is  lifting  her 
queen  is  laden  with  pearls,  diamonds,  and  turquoises ;  and  a 
large  black  veil  is  very  carefully  adjusted  over  the  crown  of 
her  cap,  and  falls  in  sharp  contrast  on  the  white  folds  about 
her  neck  It  must  take  a  long  time  to  dress  that  old  lady  in 
the  morning!  But  it  seems  a  law  of  nature  that  she  should 
be  dressed  so :  she  is  clearly  one  of  those  children  of  royalty 
who  have  never  doubted  their  right  divine,  and  never  met  with 
any  one  so  absurd  as  to  question  it. 

"  There,  Dauphin,  tell  me  what  that  is  I"  says  this  magnifi- 
cent old  lady,  as  she  deposits  her  queen  very  quietly  and  folds 
her  arms.  **  I  should  be  sorry  to  utter  a  word  disagreeable  to 
your  feelings." 

**  Ah !  you  witch-mother,  you  sorceress !  How  is  a  Chris- 
tian man  to  win  a  game  of  you  ?  I  should  have  sprinkled  the 
board  with  holy  water  before  we  began.  YouVe  not  won  that 
game  by  fiiir  means,  now,  so  donH  pretend  it.'' 

^  Yes,  yes,  that's  what  the  beaten  have  always  said  of  great 
conquerors.    But  see,  there's  the  sunshine  falling  on  that  board. 
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to  show  you  more  clearly  what  a  foolish  move  you  made  with 
that  pawn.    Come,  shall  I  give  you  another  chance  ?^' 

**  No,  motiier,  I  shall  leave  yon  to  your  own  conscience,  now 
1^8  clearing  m.  We  must  go  and  plash  up  the  mud  a  little, 
mnstn^t  we,  Juno  ¥*  Hiis  was  addressed  to  the  hrown  setter, 
who  had  jumped  up  at  the  sound  of  the  voices  and  laid  her 
nose  in  an  insmuating  way  on  her  master's  leg.  ^  But  I  must 
go  up  stairs  firrt  and  see  Anne.  I  was  called  away  to  Tholer's 
funeral  just  when  I  was  going  hefore." 

'^  It^  of  no  use,  child ;  she  can't  speak  to  you.  Kate  says 
she  has  one  of  her  worst  headaches  this  moming.*^ 

**  O  she  likes  me  to  go  and  see  her  just  the  same ;  she's 
never  too  ill  to  care  about  that.'' 

If  yon  know  how  much  of  human  speech  is  mere  purpose- 
less impulse  or  habit,  you  will  not  wonder  when  I  tell  you  that 
this  identical  objection  had  been  made,  and  had  received  the 
same  kind  of  answer,  many  hundred  times  in  the  course  of 
the  fifteen  years  that  Mr.  Irwine's  sister  Anne  had  been  an 
invalid.  Splendid  old  ladies,  who  take  a  long  time  to  dress  in 
the  morning,  have  often  slight  sympathy  with  sickly  daughters^ 

But  while  Mr.  Irwine  was  still  seated,  leaning  back  m  his 
chair  and  stroking  Juno's  head,  the  servant  came  to  the  door 
and  said,  *^  If  you  please,  sir,  Joshua  Rann  wishes  to  speak  with 
you,  if  you're  at  liberty." 

*^  Let  him  be  shown  in  here,"  said  Mrs.  Irwine,  taking  up 
her  knitting.  ^  I  always  like  to  hear  what  Mr.  Rann  has  got 
to  say.  His  shoes  will  be  dirty,  but  see  that  he  wipes  them, 
Carrol." 

In  two  minutes  Mr.  Rann  appeared  at  the  door  with  very 
deferential  bows,  which,  however,  were  far  from  conciliating 
Png,  who  gave  a  sharp  bark,  and  ran  across  the  room  to  recon- 
noitre the  stranger's  legs ;  while  the  two  puppies,  regarding 
Mr.  Rann's  prominent  calf  and  ribbed  worsted  stockinirs  from 
H  moi«  seosnous  point  of  view,  plnnged  and  growled  ovir  them 
in  great  enjoyment  Meantime,  Mr.  Irwine  turned  round  his 
chair  and  said : 

*^  Well,  Joshua,  anything  the  matter  at  Hayslope,  that  you've 
come  over  this  morning  ?  Sit  down,  sit  down.  Never  mind 
the  dogs;  give  them  a  friendly  kick.  Here,  Pug,  you 
rascal!" 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  some  men  turn  round ;  pleasant  as 
a  sudden  rush  of  warm  air  in  winter,  or  the  flash  of  fire-light 
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in  the  chiil  dosk.  Mr.  Irwine  was  one  of  those  men.  He  bore 
the  same  sort  of  resemblance  to  his  mother  that  our  loving 
memory  of  a  friend's  fiace  often  bears  to  the  &ce  itself:  the 
lines  were  all  more  generous,  the  smile  brighter,  the  expression 
heartier.  If  the  outiine  had  been  less  finely  cat,  his  face  might 
have  been  called  jolly ;  but  that  was  not  the  right  word  for  its 
mixtare  of  bonhommie  and  distinction. 

^  Thank  yonr  reverence,*^  answered  Mr.  Rann,  endeavoring 
to  look  nnconcemed  aboat  his  legs,  but  shakiog  them  alter- 
nately to  keep  off  the  puppies ;  "  I'll  stand,  if  yon  please,  as 
more  becoming.  I  hope  I  see  you  and  Mrs.  Irwine  well,  an* 
Miss  Irwine — an'  Miss  Anne,  I  hope's  as  well  as  usual."  ' 

'*Y6s,  Joshua,  thank  you.  You  see  how  blooming  ray 
mother  looks.  She  beats  us  younger  people  hollow.  But 
what's  the  matter  ?" 

^Why,  sir,  I  had  to  come  to  Brox'on  to  deliver  some  work, 
and  I  thought  it  but  right  to  call  and  let  you  know  the  goins-on 
as  there's  been  i'  the  village,  such  as  I  hanna  seen  i'  my  time, 
and  I've  lived  in  it  man  and  boy  sixty  year  come  St.  Thomas, 
and  collected  the  Easter  dues  for  Mr.  Blick  before  your  reverence 
come  into  the  parish,  and  been  at  the  ringin'  o'  every  bell,  and 
the  diggin'  o'  every  grave,  and  sung  i'  the  quire  long  afore 
Bartle  Massey  come  from  nobody  knows  where,  wi'  his  counter* 
singin'  and  fine  anthems,  as  puts  everybody  out  but  himself — 
one  takin'  it  up  afler  another  like  sheep  a-bleatin'  i'  the  fould. 
I  know  what  belongs  to  bein'  a  parish  clerk,  and  I  know  as  I 
should  be  wantin'  i'  respect  to  your  reverence,  an'  church,  an' 
king,  if  I  was  t'  allow  such  goins-on  wi'out  speakin'.  I  was 
took  by  surprise,  an'  knowed  nothin'  on  it  beforehand,  an'  I  was 
so  flustered,  I  was  clean  as  if  I'd  lost  my  tools.  I  hanna  slep 
more  nor  four  hour  this  night  as  is  past  an'  gone ;  an'  then  it 
was  nothin'  but  nightmare,  as  tired  me  worse  nor  wakin'." 

^  Why,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter,  Joshua  ?  Have 
the  thieves  been  at  the  church  lead  again  ?" 

"  Thieves !  no,  sir, — an'  yet,  as  I  may  say,  it  is  thieves, 
an'  a-thievin'  the  church,  too.  It's  the  Methodisses  as  is  like 
to  get  th'  upper  hand  i'  th'  parish,  if  your  reverence  an'  his 
honor,  Squire  Donnithorne,  doesna  think  well  to  say  the  word 
an'  forbid  it  Not  as  I'm  a  dictatin'  to  you,  sir;  Fm.not  for- 
gcttin'  myself  so  far  as  to  be  wise  above  ray  betters.  Howiver, 
whether  I'm  wise  or  no,  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  but  what 
Fve  got  to  say  I  say — as  the  young  Methodis  woman,  as  is  at 
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Mesier  Foyser'a,  was  a-preacliiii'  an*  a-prajin'  on  the»  Green 
last  nighty  as  sore  as  Fni  a  stannin'  afbre  jonr  reverence  now." 

^  Preaching  on  the  Green !''  said  Mr.  Irwine,  looking  snr- 
prised,  but  quite  serene.  ^'What,  that  pale  pretty  jonng  wo- 
man IVe  seen  at  Poyser's  ?  I  saw  she  was  a  Methodist,  or 
Quaker,  or  somethii^  of  that  sort,  by  her  dress,  but  I  didn't 
know  she  was  a  preacher." 

^  It's  a  true  word  as  I  say,  sir,"  rejoined  Mr  Rann,  com- 
pressing his  mouth  into  a  semiciccular  form,  and  pausing  long 
enough  to  indicate  three  notes  of  exclamation.  ^  She  preached 
on  the  Green  lart  night ;  an'  she^s  laid  hold  o'  Chad's  Bess,  as 
the  girl's  been  i'  fits  welly  iver  sin'." 

"  Well,  Bessy  Cranage  is  a  hearty-looking  lass,  I  dare  say 
she'll  oome  round  again,  Joshua.  Did  anybody  else  go  into 
fits?" 

**  No,  sir,  I  canna  say  as  they  did.  But  there's  no  knowin' 
what'll  come,  if  we're  t'  have  such  preachins  as  that  agoin'  on 
ivery  week — ^there'll  be  no  livin'  i'th'  village.  For  them 
Metnodisses  make  folks  believe  as  if  they  take  a  mug  o'  drink 
eztry,  an'  make  theirselves  a  bit  comfortable,  they'D  have  to 
go  to  hell  fbr't  as  sure  as  they're  bom.  I'm  not  a  tij^lin'  man 
nor  a  drunkard — nobody  can  say  it  on  mo — ^bnt  I  like  a  extry 
quart  at  Easter  or  Christmas  time,  as  is  nat'ral  when  we're 
goin'  the  rounds  a-4ingin',  an'  folks  offer't  you  for  nothin' ;  or 
when  I'm  a  collectin'  die  dues;  an'  I  like  a.  pint,  wi'  my  pipe, 
an'  a  neighboriy  chat  at  Mester  Casson's  now  an'  then,  for  I 
waa  brought  up  i'  the  Church,  thank  God,  an'  ha*  been  a  parish 
clerk  this  two-an'-thirty  year ;  I  should  know  what  the  church 
religion  is." 

**  Well,  what's  yonr  advice,  Joshua  ?  What  do  you  think 
should  be  donef" 

^  Well,  your  reverence,  Fm  not  for  takin'  any  measures  again' 
the  young  woman.  She's  well  enough  if  she'd  let  alone  preach- 
in',  an'  I  hear  as  she's  a-goin'  away  back  to  her  own  country 
soon.  She's  Mr.  Foysers  own  niece,  an'  I  donna  wish  to  say 
what's  anyways  disrespectful  o'  th'  family  at  th'  Hall  Farm,  as 
I've  measured  for  shoes,  little  an'  big,  welly  iver  sin'  I've  been 
a  shoemaker,  But  there's  that  Will  Maskery,  sir,  as  is  the 
rampageousest  Methodis  as  can  be,  an'  I  make  no  doubt  it  was 
him  as  stirred  up  th'  young  woman  to  preach  last  night,  an' 
he'll  be  a-bringin'  other  folks  to  preach  from  Treddles'on,  if 
his  comb  isn't  cut  a  bit ;  an'  I  think  as  he  should  be  let  know 
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as  he  isna  t'  have  the  makin'  an'  mendin'  o'  church  carta 
an'  implemena,  let  alone  stajin'  i'  that  hoase  an'  yard,  as  is 
Sqnire  Donnithome's." 

^  Well,  bat  70a  say  jooFBelf^  Joshua,  that  you  never  knew 
any  one  come  to  preach  on  the  Green  before ;  why  should  you 
think  they'll  come  again  ?    The  Methodists  don't  come  to 

E reach  in  little  villages  like  Hayslope,  where  there's  onlv  a 
andful  of  laborers,  too  tired  to  listen  to  them.  They  might 
almost  as  well  go  and  preiOsh  on  the  Binton  Hills.  Will  Auu- 
kery  is  no  preacher  himself^  I  thinkt" 

**  Nay,  sir,  he's  no  gift  at  stringin'  the  words  together  wi'out 
book ;  he'd  be  stack  fast  like  a  cow  i'  wet  clay.  But  he's  got 
tongue  enough  to  speak  disrespectful  about's  neebours,  for  he 
said  as  I  was  a  blind  Pharisee ; — a-usin'  the  Bible  i'  that  way 
to  find  nicknames  for  folks  as  are  his  elders  an'  betters! — and 
what's  worse,  he's  been  heard  to  say  very  unbecomin'  words 
about  your  reverence ;  for  I  could  bring  them  as  'ud  swear  as 
he  called  you  a  '  dumb  dog,'  an'  a  Mdle  shepherd.'  You'll  for- 
gi'e  me  for  sayin'  such  things  over  again." 

^  Better  not,  better  not,  Joshua.  Let  evil  words  die  as  soon 
as  they're  spoken.  Will  Maskery  might  be  a  great  deal  worse 
fellow  than  he  is.  He  used  to  be  a  wild  drunken  rascal,  neg- 
lecting his  work  and  beating  his  wife,  they  told  me ;  now  hes 
thrifty  and  decent,  and  he  and  his  wife  look  comfortaole  to- 
gether. If  you  can  bring  me  any  proof  that  he  interferes  with 
his  neighbors,  and  creates  any  disturbance,  I  shall  think  it  my 
duty  as  a  clergyman  and  a  magistrate  to  interfere.  But  it 
wouldn't  become  wise  people,  like  you  and  me,  to  be  making 
a  fuss  about  trifles,  as  if  we  thought  the  Church  was  in  danger 
because  Will  Maskery  lets  his  tongue  wag  rather  foolishly,  or 
a  young  woman  talks  in  a  serious  way  to  a  handful  of  people 
on  the  Qreen.  We  must  *  live  and  let  live,'  Joshua,  in  religion 
as  well  as  in  other  things.  You  go  on  doing  your  duty,  as 
parish  clerk  and  sexton,  as  well  as  you've  always  done  it,  and 
making  those  capital  thick  boots  for  your  neighbors,  and 
things  won't  go  far  wrong  in  Hayslope,  depend  upon  it." 

''Your  reverence  is  very  good  to  say  so ;  an  I'm  sensible  as, 
you  not  livin'  i'  the  parish,  there's  more  upo'  my  shoulders." 

^  To  be  sure ;  and  you  must  mind  and  not  lower  the  Church 
in  people's  eyes  by  seeming  to  be  frightened  about  it  for  a  little 
thing,  Joshua.  I  shall  trust  to  your  good  sense,  now,  to  take 
no  notice  at  /dl  of  what  Will  Maskery  says^  either  about  you 
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or  me.  Toa  and  yonr  neighbors  can  go  on  taking  yonr  pot  of 
beer  soberly,  when  yonVe  done  your  day's  work,  like  good 
churchmen  ;  and  if  Will  Maskery  doesn't  like  to  join  you,  but 
to  go  to  a  prayeivmeeting  at  Treddleston  instead,  let  him; 
thars  no  bosmess  of  yours,  so  long  as  he  doesn't  hinder  you 
from  doing  what  you  like.  And  as  to  people  saying  a  few  idle 
words  about  us,  we  must  not  mind  that,  any  more  than  the  old 
chnrch'Bteeple  minds  the  rooks  cawing  about  it  Will  Maskei^ 
comes  to  church  every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  does  his  wheel- 
wright's business  steadily  in  the  weekdays,  and  as  long  as  he 
does  that  he  mtist  be  let  alone." 

^  Ah,  sir,  but  when  he  comes  to  church,  he  sits  an'  shakes 
his  head,  an'  looks  as  sour  an'  as  coxy  when  we're  a-singin',  as 
I  should  like  to  fetch  him  a  rap  across  the  jowl — God  foi^'e 
me — an'  Mrs.  Irwine,  an'  your  reverence,  too,  for  speakin'  so 
afore  you.  An'  he  said  as  our  Christmas  singin'  was  no  better 
nor  the  cracklin'  o'  thorns  under  a  pot" 

*^  Well,  he's  got  a  bad  ear  for  music,  Joshua.  When  people 
have  wooden  heads,  you  know,  it  can't  be  helped.  He  won't 
bring  the  other  people  in  Hayslope  round  to  his  opinion,  while 
yon  go  on  singing  as  well  as  you  do." 

^  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  turns  a  man's  stomach  t'  hear  the  Scrip- 
ture misused  i'  that  way.  I  know  as  much  o'  the  words  o'  the 
Bible  as  he  does,  an'  could  say  the  Psalms  right  through  i'  my 
sleep  if  you  was  to  pinch  me ;  but  I  know  better  nor  to  take 
'em  to  say  my  own  say  wi'.  I  might  as  well  take  the  Sacri- 
ment-cup  home  and  use  it  at  meals." 

^  That's  a  very  sensible  remark  of  yours,  Joshua;  but,  as  I 
said  before" 

While  Mr.  Irwine  was  speaking,  the  sound  of  a  booted  step, 
and  the  clink  of  a  spur,  were  heard  on  the  stone  floor  of  the 
entrance-hall,  and  Joshua  Rann  moved  hastily  aside  from  the 
doorway  to  make  room  for  some  one  who  paused  there,  and 
said,  in  a  ringing  tenor  voice, 

**  Godson  Arthur ; — may  he  come  in  ?" 

"  Gome  in,  come  in,  godson  1"  Mrs.  Irwine  answered,  in  the 
deep  half-masculine  tone  which  belongs  to  the  vigorous  old 
woman,  and  there  entered  a  young  genSeman  in  a  riding^^ress, 
with  his  right  arm  in  a  sling ;  whereupon  followed  that  pleasant 
confusion  of  laughing  interjections,  and  hand-shakings,  and 
**  How  are  you's  ?"  mingled  with  joyous  short  barks  and  wag- 
ging of  tails  on  the  part  of  the  canine  members  of  the  family, 
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which  telb  that  the  visitor  is  on  the  best  tenns  with  the  visited. 
The  young  gentleman  was  Arthnr  Donnithorne,  known  in  Hay- 
slope,  variously,  as  ''the  young  squire,"  ''the  heir,"  and  "the 
captain."  He  was  only  a  captain  in  the  Loamshire  Militia  '^ 
but  to  the  Hayslope  tenants  he  was  more  intensely  a  captain 
than  all  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  same  rank  in  His  Majesty's 
reffulars — he  outwone  them  as  the  planet  Jupiter  outshines  uie 
Milky  Way.  If  you  want  to  know  more  particularly  how  he 
looked,  call  to  your  remembrance  some  tawny-whiskered,  brown- 
locked,  clear-complexioned  young  Englishman  whom  you  have 
met  with  in  a  foreign  town,  and  been  proud  of  as  a  fellow- 
countryman'— well-washed,  high-bred,  white-handed,  yet  look- 
ing as  if  he  could  deliver  well  from  the  left  shoulder,  and  floor 
his  man :  I  will  not  be  so  much  of  a  tailor  as  to  trouble  your 
imagination  with  the  difference  of  costume,  and  insist  on  the 
striped  waistcoat,  long-tailed  coat,  and  low-top  boots. 

Turning  round  to  take  a  chair,  Captain  Donnithorne  said, 
"  But  don^t  let  me  interrupt  Joshua's  business — he  has  some- 
thing to  say." 

"Humbly  begging  your  honor's  pardon,"  siaid  Joshua,  bow- 
ing low,  "  there  was  one  thing  I  had  to  say  to  his  reverence  as 
ouer  things  had  drove  out  o*  my  head." 

"  Out  with  it  Joshua,  quickly !"  said  Mr.  Irwine. 

"  BeTike,  sir,  you  havena  heard  as  Thias  Bede  's  dead — 
drownded  this  morning,  or  more  like  over-nighti  i'  the  Willow 
Brook,  again'  the  bridge  right  i'  front  o'  the  house." 

"  Ah  r  exclaimed  both  the  gentlemen  at  once,  as  if  they 
were  a  good  deal  interested  in  the  information. 

"  An'  Seth  Bede 's  been  to  me  this  morning  to  say  he  wished 
me  to  tell  your  reverence  as  his  brother  Adam  begged  of  you 
particular  t'  allow  his  &ther's  grave  to  be  dug  by  the  White 
Thorn,  because  his  mother  's  set  her  heart  on  it,  on  account  of 
a  dream  as  she  had ;  an'  they'd  ha'  come  theirselves  to  ask 
yon,  but  they've  so  much  to  see  after  with  the  crowner,  an' 
that ;  an'  their  mother^s  took  on  so,  an'  wants  'em  to  make 
sure  o'  the  spot  for  fear  somebody  else  should  take  it.  An'  if 
your  reverence  sees  well  and  good,  I'll  send  my  boy  to  tell  'em 
as  soon  as  I  get  home ;  an'  that's  why  I  make  bold  to  trouble  you 
wi'  it,  his  honor  being  present." 

"  To  be  sure,  Joshua,  to  be  sure,  they  shall  have  it.  I'll  ride 
round  to  Adam  myself,  and  see  him.  Send  your  boy,  how- 
ever, to  say  they  shall  have  the  grave,  lest  anything  should 
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happen  to  detain  me.    And  now,  good  mornings  Joshua;  go 
into  the  kitchen  and  haire  some  ale. 

^  Poor  old  Thias  T  said  Mr.  Irwine,  when  Joshua  was  gone. 
*^Ym  afraid  the  drink  helped  the  hrook  to  drown  him.  I 
should  have  been  glad  for  the  load  to  have  been  taken  ofif  my 
friend  Adam'a  ahouldens  in  a  less  pain&d  way.  That  fine  fel- 
low has  been  propping  up  his  father  horn  ruin  for  the  last  five 
or  six  yeara.^ 

"  He's  a  regular  trump,  is  Adam,*^  said  Captain  Donnithome. 
**  When  I  was  a  little  fellow,  and  Adam  was  a  strapping  lad  of 
fifteen,  and  tac^ht  me  carpentering,  I  used  to  ihiuk  if  ever  I 
was  a  rich  aultan,  I  would  make  Adam  my  grand-vizier.  And 
I  believe  now,  he  would  bear  the  exaltation  as  well  as  any  poOT 
wise  man  in  an  £astem  story.  If  ever  I  live  to  be  a  large- 
acred  man,  instead  of  a  poor  devil,  with  a  mortgaged  allowance 
of  pocket-money,  Fll  have  Adam  for  my  right-hand.  He  shall 
manage  my  woods  for  me,  for  he  seems  to  have  a  better  notion 
of  those  things  than  any  man  I  ever  met  with ;  and  I  know  he 
would  make  twice  the  money  of  them  that  my  grand&ther 
does  with  that  miserable  old  Sat<^ell  to  manage,  who  under- 
stands no  more  about  timber  than  an  old  carp.  Fve  mentioned 
the  subject  to  my  grand&ther  once  or  twice,  but  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  he  has  a  dislike  to  Adam,  and  /  can  do  nothing. 
But  come,  your  reverence,  are  you  for  a  ride  with  me?  Ivs 
splendid  out  of  doors  now.  We  can  go  to  Adam's  together,  if 
you  like ;  but  I  want  to  call  at  the  Hall  Farm  on  my  way,  to 
look  at  the  whelps  Poyser  is  keeping  for  me." 

^  You  must  stay  and  have  lunch  first,  Arthur,''  said  Mrs.  Irwine. 
*^  It's  nearly  twa    Carrol  will  bring  it  in  directly." 

^  I  want  to  go  to  the  Hall  Farm  too,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  ^  to 
have  another  look  at  the  little  Methodist  who  is  staying 
there.  Joshua  tells  me  she  was  preaching  on  the  Green  last 
night." 

*^  O,  by  Jove  I"  said  Captain  Donnithome,  laughing.  '^  Why, 
ahe  looks  as  quiet  as  a  mouse.  There's  something  rather  strik- 
ing about  her  though.  I  positively  felt  quite  hasbfiil  the  first 
time  I  saw  her :  she  was  sitting  stooping  over  her  sewing  in 
the  sunshine  outside  the  house,  when  I  rode  up  and  called  out, 
without  noticing  that  she  was  a  stranger,  *  Is  Martin  Poyser  at 
home  ?'  I  declare,  when  she  got  up  and  looked  at  me,  and 
just  said,  *  He's  in  the  house,  I  believe ;  I'll  go  and  call  him,'  I 
felt  quite  ashamed  of  having  spoken  so  abruptly  to  her.    She 
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looked  like  8t  Catherine  in  a  quaker  drefis.    It's  a  type  of  a 
face  one  rarely  sees  among  onr  common  people.'' 

^  I  should  like  to  see  the  yoang  woman,  Ihuiphin,"  said  Mrs. 
Irwine.    *^  Make  her  come  here  on  some  pretext  or  other.'* 

**!  don't  know  how  I  can  manage  that,  mother;  it  will 
hardly  do  for  me  to  patronise  a  Methodist  preacher,  even  if 
she  would  consent  to  he  patronised  by  an  idle  shepherd,  aa 
Will  Maskery  calls  me.  You  should  have  come  in  a  littlo 
sooner,  Arthur,  to  hear  Joshua^s  denunciation  of  his  neighbor 
TV  ill  Maskery.  The  old  fellow  wants  me  to  excommunicate 
the  wheelwright,  and  then  deliver  him  over  to  the  civil  arm — 
that  is  to  say,  to  your  grandfather — ^to  be  turned  out  of  house 
and  yard.  If  I  chose  to  interfere  is  this  business  now,  I  might 
get  up  as  pretty  a  story  of  hatred  and  persecution  as  the  Me- 
uiodists  need  desire  to  publish  in  the  next  number  of  their 
magazine.  It  wouldn't  take  me  much  trouble  to  persuade 
Chad  Cranage  and  half-a-dozen  other  bull-headed  fellows,  that 
they  would  be  doing  an  acceptable  service  to  the  Church  by 
hunting  Will  Maskery  out  of  the  village  with  rope-ends  and 
pitchforks ;  and  then,  when  I  had  furnished  them  with  half  a 
sovereign  to  get  gloriously  drunk  after  their  es^rtions,  I  should 
have  put  the  climax  to  as  pretty  a  farce  as  any  d  my  brother 
clergy  have  set  going  in  their  parishes  for  the  last  thirty 
years.** 

'^  It  is  really  insolent  of  the  roan,  though,  to  call  you  an  *  idle 
shepherd,'  and  a  *•  dumb  dog,'  '*  said  Mrs.  Irwine  :  ^*  I  should 
be  inclined  to  check  him  a  little  there.  You're  too  easy* 
tempered,  Dauphin.'^ 

"  Why,  mother,  you  don't  think  it  would  be  a  good  way  of 
sustaining  my  dignity  to  set  about  vindicating  myself  from  the 
aspersions  of  Wul  Maskery  f  Besides,  I'm  not  so  sure  that 
they  are  aspersions.  I  tan  a  lazy  fellow,  and  get  terribly  heavy 
in  my  saddle ;  not  to  mention  that  Fm  always  spending  more 
than  I  can  afford  in  bricks  and  mortar,  so  that  I  get  savage  at 
A  lame  beggar  when  he  asks  me  for  sixpence.  Those  poor 
lean  cobblers,  who  think  they  can  help  to  regenerate  mankind 
by  setting  out  to  preach  in  the  morning  twilight  before  they 
hegiii  their  day's  work,  may  well  have  a  poor  opinion  of  me. 
But  come,  let  us  have  our  luncheon.  Isn't  Kate  coming  te 
lunch  ?" 

'^  Miss  Irwine  told  Bridget  to  take  her  lunch  upstairs,"  said 
Carrol ;  '*  she  can't  leave  Miss  Anne.*' 
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•  "0,  very  well.  Tell  Bridget  to  say  I'll  go  tip  and  see  Miss 
Anne  presently.  You  can  nse  your  right  aim  quite  well  now, 
Arthur,"  Mr.  Irwine  continued,  observing  that  Captain  Donni- 
ihome  had  taken  his  arm  out  of  the  sling. 

^  Tes,  pretty  well ;  but  Godwin  insists  on  my  keeping  it  up 
constantly  for  some  time  to  come.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
get  away  to  the  regiment,  though,  in  the  beginning  of  August. 
It's  a  desperately  dull  business  being  shut  up  at  tne  chase  in 
the  summer  months,  when  one  can  neither  hunt  nor  shoot,  so 
as  to  make  one's-self  pleasantly  sleepy  in  the  evening.  How- 
ever, we  are  to  astoni^  the  echoes  on  the  80th  of  July.  My 
grandfather  has  g^iven  me  carte  blanche  for  once,  and  I  promise 
you  the  entertainment  shall  be  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The 
world  will  not  see  the  grand  epoch  of  my  majority  twice.  I 
think  I  shall  have  a  lofty  throne  for  you,  godmamma,  or  rather 
two,  one  on  the  lawn  and  another  in  the  ball-room,  that  you 
may  sit  and  look  down  upon  us  like  an  Olympian  goddess. 

^  I  mean  to  bring  out  my  best  brocade,  that  I  wore  at  your 
christening  twenty  years  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Irwine.  ^  Ah,  I  think 
I  shall  see  your  poor  mother  flitting  about  in  her  white  dress, 
which  looked  to  me  almost  like  a  shroud- that  very  day;  and 
it  tMM  her  shroud  only  three  months  after ;  and  your  little  cap 
and  christening  dress  were  buried  with  her  too.  She  had  set 
her  heart  on  that,  sweet  soul !  Thank  God  yon  tako  after  your 
mother's  family,  Arthur  I  If  you  had  been  a  puny,  wiry,  yel- 
low baby,  I  wouldn't  have  stood  godmother  to  you.  I  should 
have  been  sure  you  would  turn  out  a  Donnithome.  But  you 
were  such  a  broad-faced,  broad-chested,  loud-screaming  rascal,  I 
knew  you  were  every  inch  of  you  a  Tradgett." 

^  But  you  might  have  been  a  little  too  hasty  there,  mother," 
said  Mr.  Irwine,  smiling.  ^  Don't  you  remember  how  it  was 
with  Juno's  last  pups  ?  One  of  them  was  the  very  image  of 
its  mother,  but  it  had  two  or  three  of  its  Other's  tricks  not- 
withstanding. Nature  is  clever  enough  to  cheat  even  you, 
mother." 

**  Nonsense,  child  !  Nature  never  makes  a  ferret  in  the  shape 
of  a  mastiff.  You'll  never  persuade  me  that  I  can't  tell  what 
men  are  by  their  outsides.  If  I  don't  like  a  man's  looks,  de- 
pend upon  it  I  shall  never  like  kim,  I  don't  want  to  know 
people  that  look  ugly  and  disagreeable,  any  more  than  I  want 
to  taste  dishes  that  look  disagreeable.  If  they  make  me  shud- 
der at  the  first  glance,  I  say,  take  them  away.     An  ugly, 
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pi^ish,  or  fishy  eye,  now,  makes  me  feel  quite  ill ;  it^s  like  a 
bad  smell.'' 

^^  Talking  of  eyes,"  said  Captain  Donnithome,  **  that  reminds 
me  that  I  have  got  a  book  I  meant  to  bring  yoa,  godmammat 
It  came  down  in  a  parcel  from  London  the  other  day.  I  know 
you  arc  fond  of  queer,  wizard-like  stories.  It's  a  volume  of 
poems,  *  Lyrical  Ballads' :  most  of  them  seem  to  be  twaddling 
stuff;  but  the  first  is  in  a  different  style — *The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner' is  the  title.  I  can  hardly  make  head  or  tail  of  it  as  a 
story,  but  it's  a  strange,  striking  thing.  I'll  send  it  over  to 
you ;  and  there  are  some  other  books  that  you  may  like  to 
see^  Irwine — pamphlets  about  Antinomianism  and  Evangelical- 
ism, whatever  they  may  be.  I  can't  think  what  the  fellow  means 
by  sending  such  tilings  to  me.  I  have  written  to  him  to  desire 
that  from  henceforth  he  will  send  me  no  book  or  pamphlet  on 
anything  that  ends  in  Mm." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I'm  very  fond  of  %»im  myself;  bnt 
I  may  as  well  look  at  the  pamphlets ;  they  let  one  see  what  is 

foing  on.  *  I've  a  litUe  matter  to  attend  to,  Arthur  "  continned 
[r.  Irwine,  rising  to  leave  tlie  room,  '*  and  then  I  shall  be 
ready  to  set  out  with  you." 

The  little  matter  that  Mr.  Irwine  had  to  attend  to,  took  him 
np  the  old  stone  staircase  (part  of  the  house  was  very  old),  and 
made  him  pause  before  a  door  at  which  he  knocked  gently. 
^  Come  in,"  said  a  woman's  voice,  and  he  entered  a  room  so 
darkened  by  blinds  and  curtains  that  Miss  Kate,  the  Jliin 
middle-aged  lady  standing  by  the  bedside,  would  not  have  had 
light  enough  for  any  other  sort  of  work  than  the  knitting 
which  lay  on  the  little  table  near  her.  But  at  present  she  was 
doing  what  required  only  the  dimmest  light — sponging  the 
aching  head  that  lay  on  the  pillow  with  fresh  vinegar.  It  was 
a  smiui  face,  that  of  the  poor  sufferer ;  perhaps  it  had  once 
been  pretty,  but  now  it  was  worn  and  sallow.  Miss  Kate  came 
towards  her  brother  and  whispered,  **  Don't  speak  to  her ;  she 
can't  bear  to  be  spoken  to  to-day."  Anne's  eyes  were  closed, 
and  her  brow  contracted  as  if  from  intense  pain.  Mr.  Irwine 
went  to  the  bedside,  and  took  up  one  of  the  delicate  hands 
and  kissed  it ;  a  slight  pressure  from  the  small  fingers  told 
him  that  it  was  worth  while  to  have  come  up-stairs  for  the  sake 
of  doing  that.  He  lingered  a  moment,  looking  at  her,  and 
then  turned  away  and  left  the  room,  treading  very  gently — he 
had  taken  off  his  boots  and  put  on  slippers  bcfoi*e  he  came  up- 
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stain.  Whoever  remembers  how  many  things  be  has  declined 
to  do  even  for  himself^  rather  than  have  the  trouble  of  putting 
on  or  taking  off  his  boots,  will  not  think  this  last  detail  insig- 
nificant 

And  Mr.  Irwine^s  sistersp  as  any  person  of  &mily  within 
ten  miles  of  Broxton  could  have  testified,  were  such  stupid 
uninteresting  women !  It  was  quite  a  pity  handsome,  clever 
Mrs.  Irwine  should  have  had  such  commonplace  dapghters. 
That  fine  old  lady  herself  was  worth  driving  ten  miles  to  see, 
any  day ;  her  beauty,  her  well-preserved  fiictdties,  and  her  old- 
fadiioned  dignity,  made  her  quite  a  graceful  subject  for  con- 
versation in  turn  with  the  King's  nealth,  the  sweet  new 
patterns  in  eotton  dresses,  the  news  from  ]^ypt>  and  Lord 
bacey's  law-suit,  which  was  fretting  poor  Lady  Dacey  to  death. 
But  no  one  ever  thought  of  mentioning  the  Miss  Irwines, 
except  the  poor  people  m  Broxton  village,  who  regarded  them 
as  deep  in  the  science  of  medicine,  and  spoke  of  them  vaguely 
as  *^  the  gentlefolks."  If  any  one  had  asked  old  Job  Dummilow 
who  gave  him  his  flannel  jacket,  he  would  have  answered, 
^  the  gentlefolks,  last  winter ;"  and  widow  Steene  dwelt  much 
on  the  virtues  of  the  "  stuff"  the  gentlefolks  gave  her  for  her 
cougU.  Under  this  name,  too,  thev  were  used  with  great  effect 
as  a  means  of  taming  refractory  children,  so  that  at  the  sight 
of  poor  Miss  Anne's  sallow  face,  several  small  urchins  had  a 
terrified  sense  that  she  was  ci^nisant  of  all  their  worst  misde- 
meanors, and  knew  the  precise  number  of  stones  with  which 
they  had  intended  to  hit  farmer  Britten's  ducks.  But  for  all 
who  saw  them  through  a  less  mythical  medium,  the  Miss 
Irwines  were  quite  superfluous  existences;  inartistic  figures 
crowding  the  canvass  of  life  without  adequate  effect  Miss 
Anne,  indeed,  if  her  chronic  headaches  could  have  been 
accounted  for  by  a  pathetic  story  of  disappointed  love,  might 
have  had  some  romantic  interest  attached  to  her ;  but  no  such 
story  had  either  been  known  or  invented  concerning  her,  and 
the  general  impression  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  fsust 
that  both  the  sisters  were  oLd  maids  for  the  prosaic  reason 
that  they  had  ne^er  received  an  eligible  offer. 

Nevertheless,  to  speak  paradoxically,  the  existence  of  insig- 
nificant people  has  very  important  consequences  in  the  world. 
It  can  be  shown  to  affect  the  price  of  bread  and  the  rate  of 
wages,  to  call  forUi  many  evil  tempers  from  the  selfish,  and 
many  heroisms  from  the  sympathetic,  and,  in  other  ways,  to 
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plsy  BO  small  part  in  the  tragedy  of  life.  And  if  that  hand- 
some, generona-blooded  clergyman,  the  Rey.  Adolphus  Irwine, 
had  not  had  tbefte  two  hopelessly-maiden  sisiersy  his  lot  voald 
have  been  shaped  quite  differently:  he  would  very  likely 
have  taken  a  comely  wife  in  his  youth,  and  now,  when  his 
hair  was  getting  grey  under  the  powder,  would  have  had  tall 
sons  and  bloominsr  daugfaters^-Hsueh  possessions,  in  short,  as 
men  commonly  think  will  repay  them  for  all  the  labor  they 
take  under  the  sun.  As  it  was — having  with  all  his  three  livings 
no  more  than  seven  hundred  a  year,  and  seeing  no  way  of 
keeping  his  splendid  mother  and  his  sickly  sister,  not  to  reckon 
a  second  sister,  who  was  usually  spoken  of  without  any  adjec- 
tive, in  such  lady-like  ease  as  became  their  birth  and  habits, 
and  at  the  same  time  providing  for  a  family  of  his  own — he 
remained,  you  see,  at  the  age  of  eight-and-forty,  a  bachelor,  not 
making  any  merit  of  that  renunciation,  but  saying,  laughingly, 
if  any  one  alluded  to  it,  that  he  made  it  an  excuse  for  many 
indulgences  which  a  wife  would  never  have  allowed  him.  And 
perhaps  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  did  not 
think  his  sisters  uninteresting  and  superfluous ;  for  his  was  one 
of  those  large-hearted,  sweet-blooded  natures  that  never  know 
a  narrow  or  a  grudging  thought ;  epicurean,  if  you  will,  with 
no  enthusiasm,  no  self-scourging  sense  of  duty  ;  but  yet,  as  you 
have  seen,  of  a  sufSciently  subtle  moral  fibre  to  have  an 
unwearpng  tenderness  for  obscure  and  monotonous  suffering. 
It  was  his  large-hearted  indulgence  that  made  him  ignore  bis 
mother's  hardness  towards  her  daughters,  which  was  the  more 
striking  from  its  contrast  with  her  doting  fondness  towards 
himself:  he  held  it  no  virtue  to  frown  at  irremediable  faults. 
See  the  difference  between  the  impression  a  man  makes  on 
you  when  you  walk  by  his  side  in  familiar  talk,  or  look  at  him 
m  his  home,  and  the  figure  he  makes  when  seen  from  a  lofty 
historical  level,  or  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  critical  neighbor  who 
thinks  of  him  as  an  embodied  system  or  opinion  rather  than  as 
a  man.  Mr.  Roe,  the  **  travelling  preacher''  stationed  at  Tred- 
dleston,  had  included  Mr.  Irwine  in  a  general  statement  con- 
cerning the  church  clergy  in  the  surrounding  district,  whom  he 
described  as  men  given  up  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  the 
pride  of  life ;  huntmg  and  shooting,  and  adorning  their  own 
nouses ;  asking  what  shall  we  eat,  and  what  shall  we  drink, 
and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ? — careless  of  dispensing 
the  bread  of  life  to  their  flock^s  preaching  at  best  but  a  carnal 
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and  fioul-benumbing  morality,  and  traflScking  in  the  souls  of 
men  by  reoeiving  money  for  discharging  the  pastoral  office  in 
parishes  where  they  did  not  so  much  as  look  on  the  faces  of 
the  people  more  than  once  a-year.  The  ecclesiastical  historian, 
too,  lookiDg  into  parliamentary  reports  of  that  period,  finds 
honorable  members  zealous  for  t)ie  Church,  and  untainted  with 
any  sympathy  for  the  ^  tribe  of  canting  Methodists,''  making 
statements  scarcely  less  melancholy  than  that  of  Mr.  Roe. 
And  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Irwine  was  alto- 
gether belied  by  the  generic  classification  assigned  him.  He 
really  had  no  very  lofty  aims,  no  theological  enthusiasm :  if  I 
were  closely  questioned,  I  should  be  obliged  to  confess  that  he 
felt  no  serious  alarms  about  the  souls  of  his  parishioners,  and 
would  have  thought  it  a  mere  loss  of  time  to  talk  in  a  doctrinal 
and  awakening  manner  to  old  ^*  Feyther  Taft,''  or  even  to  Chad 
Cranage  the  blacksmith.  If  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing theoretically,  he  would  perhaps  have  said  that  the  only 
healthy  form  religion  could  take  in  such  minds  was  that  of  cer- 
tain dim  but  strong  emotions,  suffusing  themselves  as  a  hallow- 
ing influence  over  the  family  affections  and  neighborly  duties. 
He  thought  the  custom  of  baptism  more  important  than  its 
doctrine,  and  that  the  religions  benefits  the  peasant  drew  from 
the  church  where  his  fathers  worshipped  and  the  sacred  piece 
of  turf  where  they  lay  buried,  were  but  slightly  dependent  on 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  Liturgy  or  the  sermon.  Cleai-ly, 
the  Rector  was  not  what  is  called  m  these  days  an  **  earnest" 
man :  he  was  fonder  of  church  history  than  ot  divinity,  and 
had  much  more  insight  into  men's  characters  than  interest  in 
their  opinions,  he  was  neither  laborious,  nor  obviously  self- 
denying,  nor  very  copious  in  alms-giving,  and  his  theology,  you 
perceive,  was  lax.  His  mental  palate,  indeed,  was  rather  pagan, 
and  found  a  savoriness  in  a  quotation  from  Sophocles  or 
Theocritus  that  was  quite  absent  from  any  text  in  Isaiah  or 
Amos.  But  if  you  feed  your  young  setter  on  raw  flesh,  how 
can  you  wonder  at  its  retaining  a  relish  for  uncooked  partridge 
in  after  life !  and  Mr.  Irwine  s  recollections  of  young  enthu- 
siasm and  ambition  were  all  associated  with  poetry  and  ethics 
that  lay  aloof  from  the  Bible. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  must  plead,  for  I  have  an  affectionate 
partiality  towards  the  Rector^s  memory,  that  he  was  not  vin- 
dictive— and  some  philanthropists  have  been  so ;  that  he  wms 
not  intolerant — and   there  is  a  rumor  .that  some  theologians 
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have  not  been  altogether  free  from  that  blemish ;  that  although 
he  would  probably  have  declined  to  give  his  body  to  be  bamed 
in  any  public  cause,  and  was  far  from  bestowing  all  his  goods 
to  feed  the  poor,  he  had  that  charity  which  bas  sometimes  been 
lacking  to  very  illustrious  virtue — ^he  was  tender  to  othw  men's 
fiulings,  and  unwilling  to  impute  eviL  He  was  one  of  those 
men,  and  they  are  not  the  commonest,  of  whom  we  can  know 
the  best  only  by  following  them  away  from  the  maiket-place, 
the  platform,  and  the  pulpit,  entering  with  them  into  their  own 
homes,  hearing  the  voice  with  which  they  speak  to  the  young 
and  aged  ab^ut  their  own  hearthstone,  and  witnessing  their 
thoughtful  care  for  the  everyday  wants  of  everyday  compa- 
nions, who  take  all  their  kindness  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
not  as  a  subject  for  panegyric. 

Such  men,  happily,  have  lived  in  times  when  great  abusee 
flourished,  and  have  sometimes  even  been  the  livinff  represen- 
tatives of  the  abuses.  That  is  a  thought  which  might  comfort 
us  a  little  under  the  opposite  fact — ^that  it  is  better  sometimeB 
not  to  follow  great  reformers  of  abuses  beyond  the  threshold  of 
their  homes. 

But  whatever  you  may  think  of  Mr.  Irwine  now,  if  you  had 
met  him  that  June  afternoon  riding  on  his  grey  cob,  with  hia 
dogs  runniuff  beside  him — ^portly,  upright,  manly,  with  a  good- 
natured  smile  on  his  finely-turned  lips  as  he  talked  to  his  dash- 
ing young  companion  on  the  bay  mare,  you  must  have  felt 
that,  however  ill  he  harmonised  with  sound  theories  of  the 
clerical  office,  he  somehow  harmonised  extremely  well  with 
that  peaceful  landscape. 

See  them  in  the  bright  snnliffht,  interrupted  every  now  and 
then  by  rolling  masses  of  cloud,  ascending  the  slope  from  the 
Broxton  side,  where  the  tall  gables  and  elms  of  the  Rectory  pre- 
dominate over  the  tiny  white^washed  church.  They  will  soon 
be  in  the  parish  of  Hayslope ;  the  my  church-tower  and  vil- 
lage roofs  lie  before  them  to  the  left,  and  &rther  on,  to  the 
right,  tliey  can  just  see  the  chimneys  of  the  Hall  Farm  • 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THB   HALL  FAAM. 

Btidbntlt  that  gate  is  never  opened :  for  the  long  grate  and 
the  great  hemlocks  grow  close  against  it ;  and  if  it  were  opened, 
it  is  so  msty  that  the  force  necessary  to  tarn  it  on 'its  hinges 
woald  be  likely  to  pall  down  the  square  stone-bailt  pillars,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  two  stone  lionesses  which  grin  with  a 
donbtfnl  carnivorous  affability  above  a  coat  of  arms,  snrmonnting 
each  of  the  pillan.  It  would  be  easy  enoagh,  by  the  aid  of  the 
nicks  in  the  stone  pillars,  to  climb  over  the  brick  wall  with  its 
smooth  stone  coping ;  but  by  putting  onr  eyes  dose  to  the 
rnsty  bars  of  the  gate,  we  can  see  the  house  well  enough,  and 
all  but  the  very  comers  of  the  grassy  encloeare. 

It  is  a  very  fine  old  place,  of  red  brick,  softened  by  a  pale 
powdery  Hchen,  which  has  chsper^d  itself  with  happy  irregu- 
larity, so  as  to  bring  the  red  brick  into  terms  of  friendly  com- 
panionship with  the  limestone  ornaments  surrounding  the  three 
gables,  the  windows,  and  the  door-place.  But  the  windows  are 
patched  with  wooden  panes,  and  the  door,  I  think,  is  like  the 
gate — it  is  never  opened :  how  it  would  groan  and  grate  against 
the  stone  floor  if  it  were !  For  it  is  a  solid,  heavy,  han^me 
door,  and  must  once  have  been  in  the  habit  of  shutting  with  a 
sonorous  bang  behind  a  liveried  lackey,  who  had  just  seen  his 
master  and  mistress  off*  the  grounds  in  a  carriage  and  pair. 

But  at  present  one  might  fancy  the  house  in  the  early  stace 
of  a  chancery  soit,  and  that  the  frait  from  that  grand  double 
row  of  walnut  trees  on  the  ri^ht  hand  of  the  enclosure  would 
fall  and  rot  among  the  grass,  if  it  were  not  that  we  heard  the 
booming  bark  of  dogs  echoing  from  great  buildings  at  the 
back.  And  now  the  half-wean^  calves  that  have  been  shelter- 
ing themselves  in  a  gorse-built  hovel  against  the  left-hand  wall, 
come  oat  and  set  up  a  silly  answer  to  that  terrible  bark,  doubt- 
less supposing  that  it  has  reference  to  buckets  of  milk. 

Yes,  the  house  must  be  inhabited,  and  we  will  see  by  whom ; 
for  imagination  is  a  licensed  trespasser :  it  has  no  fear  of  dogs, 
but  may  climb  over  >«  alls  and  peep  in  at  windows  with  impunity. 
Put  your  face  to  one  of  the  dass  panes  in  the  right-hand 
window :  what  do  you  see  ?    A  Targe  open  fireplace,  with  rusty 
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dogs  in  it,  and  a  barc-boaided  floor ;  at  the  &r  end  fleeces  of 
wool  stacked  np ;  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  some  empty  corn- 
bags.  That  is  the  fumitare  of  ^the  dining-room.  And  what 
through  the  left-hand  window!  Several  clothes-horses,  a 
pillion,  a  spinning-wheel,  and  an  old  box  wide  open,  and 
staffed  full  of  colored  rags.  At  the  edge  of  this  box  there  lies 
a  great  wooden  doll,  which,  so  &r  as  mutilation  is  concerned, 
b^urs  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  finest  Greek  sculpture,  and 
especially  in  the  total  loss  of  its  nose.  Near  it  there  is  a 
liUle  chair,  and  the  butt-end  of  a  boy's  leather  long-Uished 
whip.  " 

The  history  of  the  house  is  plain  now«  It  was  once  the 
residence  of  a  country  squire,  whose  tiunily,  probably  dwindling 
down  to  mere  spinsteriioud,  got  merged  into  the  more  territorid 
name  of  Donnithorne.  It  was  once  the  Hall ;  it  is  now  the 
Hall  Farm.  Like  the  life  in  some  coast-town  tiiat  was  once  a 
watering-place,  and  is  now  a  port^  where  the  genteel  streets  are 
silent  and  grass-grown,  and  the  docks  and  warehonses  busy  and 
resonant,  the  life  at  Uie  Hall  has  changed  its  focus,  and  no 
longer  radiates  from  the  parlor,  but  from  the  kitchen  and  the 
&nnyard. 

Plenty  of  life  there !  though  this  is  the  drowsiest  time  of  the 
year,  just  before  hay-harvest ;  and  it  is  the  drowsiest  time  of 
the  day  too,  for  it'  is  close  upon  three  by  the  sun,  and  it  is  half- 
past  three  by  Mrs.  Poyser^s  handsome  eight-day  clock.  But 
there  is  always  a  stronger  sense  of  life  when  the  sun  is  brilliant 
after  rain ;  and  now  he  is  pouring  down  his  beams,  and  making 
sparkles  among  the  wet  straw,  and  lighting  up  every  patch  of 
vivid  green  moss  on  the  red  tiles  of  the  cow-shed,  and  tumipg 
even  me  muddy  water  that  is  hurrying  along  the  channel  to 
the  drain  into  a  mirror  for  the  yellow-billed  ducks,  who  are 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  drink  with  as  much  body 
in  it  as  possible.  There  is  quite  a  concert  of  noises  :  the 
great  bull-d(^,  chained  against  the  stables,  is  thrown  into 
nirious  exasperation  by  Uie  unwary  i^proach  of  a  cock  too 
near  the  mouth  of  his  kennel,  and  sends  forth  a  thundering 
bark,  which  is  answered  by  two  fox-hounds  shut  up  in  the 
opposite  cow-house ;  the  old  top-knotted  hens  scratching  with 
their  chicks  among  the  straw,  set  up  a  sympathetic  croakinff 
as  the  discomfited  cock  joins  them ;  a  sow  with  her  brood,  all 
very  muddy  as  to  tlie  legs,  and  curled  as  to  the  tail,  throws  in 
some  deep  staccato  notes ;  our  friends  the  calves  are  bleating 
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from  the  home  croft ;  and,  under  all,  a  fine  ear  discerng  the 
continnoQs  hum  of  human  voices. 

For  the  great  bam-doora  are  thrown  wide  open,  and  men 
are  busy  there  mending  the  harness,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mt.  Goby  the  ^  whittaw,"  otherwise  saddler,  who  entertains 
them  with  the  latest  Treddleston  gossip.  It  is  certainly  rather 
an  unfortunate  day  that  Alick,  the  sliepherd,  has  chosen  for 
having  the  whittaws,  since  the  morning  turned  out  so  wet ; 
and  Mrs.  Poyser  ha^  spoken  her  mind  pretty  strongly  as  to  the 
dirt  which  the  extra  number  of  men^s  shoes  brought  into  the 
house  at  dinner-time.  Indeed,  she  has  not  yet  recovered  her 
equanimity  on  the  subject,  though  it  is  now  nearly  three  hours 
since  dinner,  and  the  house-floor  is  perfectly  clean  again ;  as 
clean  as  everything  else  in  that  wonderful  house-place,  where 
the  only  chance  of  collecting  a  few  grains  of  dust  would  be  to 
climb  on  the  salt-coffer,  and  put  your  finger  on  the  high  man- 
tel-shelf on  which  the  glittering  brass  candlesticks  are  enjoying 
their  summer  sinecure ;  for  at  this  time  of  year,  of  course, 
every  one  goes  to  bed  while  it  is  yet  light,  or  at  least  light 
enough  to  discern  the  outline  of  objects  after  you  have  bruised 
your  shins  against  them.  Surely  nowhere  else  could  an  oak 
clock-case  and  an  oak-table  have  got  to  such  a  polish  by  the 
hand :  genuine  "  elbow  polish,'*  as  Mrs.  Poyser  called  it,  for 
ahe  thanked  God  she  never  had  any  of  your  varnished  rubbish 
in  her  house.  Hetty  Sorrel  oft^n  took  the  opportunity,  when 
her  aunt's  back  was  turned,  of  looking  at  the  pleasing  reflec- 
tion of  herself  in  those  polished  surfaces,  for  the  oak-table  was 
nsnallv  turned  up  like  a  screen,  and  was  more  for  ornament 
than  K>r  use  ;  and  she  could  sec  herself  sometimes  in  the  great 
round  pewter  .dishes  that  were  ranged  on  the  shelves  above  the 
long  deal  dinner-table,  or  in  the  hobs  of  the  grate,  which 
always  shone  like  jasper. 

Everything  was  looking  at  its  brightest  at  this  moment,  for 
the  sun  shone  right  on  the  pewter  dishes,  and  from  their 
reflecting  surfiices  pleasant  jets  of  light  were  thrown  on  mellow 
oak  and  bright  brassy — and  on  a  still  pleasanter  object  than 
these ;  for  some  of  the  rays  fell  on  Dinah's  finely-moulded 
cheek,  and  lit  up  her  pale  red  hair  to  auburn,  as  she  bent  over 
the  heavy  household  linen  which  she  was  mending  for  her 
aunt  No  scene  could  have  been  more  peaceful,  if  Mrs.  Poyser, 
who  was  ironing  a  few  tilings  that  still  remained  from  the  Mon- 
day's wash,  had  not  been  making  a  frequent  clinking  with  her 
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iron,  and  moving  to  and  fro  whenever  she  wanted  it  to  cool ; 
canying  the  keen  glance  of  her  bloe-grey  eye  from  the  kit- 
chen to  the  daily,  where  Hetty  was  numng  np  the  batter,  and 
from  the  daily  to  the  back-kitchen,  where  Nancy  was  taking 
the  piei  out  of  the  oren.  Do  not  sappoee,  however,  that  Mrs. 
Poyser  was  dderiy  or  shrewish  in  her  i^ypearanoe ;  she  was 
a  good-looking  woman,  not  more  than  eight-and-thiitf,  <^  frur 
complexion,  and  sandy  hair,  weU-shapen,  hg^t-footed ;  the 
most  conspicooos  article  in  her  attire  was  an  ample  chedcered 
linen  «>ron,  which  almost  covered  her  skirt;  and  nothing  coold 
be  plainer  or  less  noticeable  than  her  cap  and  gown,  m  there 
was  no  weakness  of  which  she  was  leas  tolenmt  than  feminine 
vanity,  and  the  preference  of  ornament  to  utility*  The  fiunily 
likeness  between  her  and  her  niece,  Dinah  Morris,  with  the 
contrast  between  her  keenness  and  Dinah's  seraphic  gentlenesa 
of  expression,  might  have  served  a  painter  as  an  excellent  sag^ 
gestion  for  a  Martha  and  Maiy.  Their  eyes  were  inst  of  the 
same  color,  but  a  striking  lest  of  the  difference  in  vieir  opera- 
tion was  seen  in  the  demeanor  of  Trip,  the  black  and  tan  ter* 
rier,  whenever  that  mnch-sospected  dog  unwarily  exposed  him- 
self to  the  freesing  arctic  ray  of  Mrs.  Poyser^s  glance.  Her 
tongue  was  not  less  keen  than  her  eye,  and,  whenever  a  damsel 
came  within  ear^ot,  seemed  to  take  up  an  unfinished  lecture, 
as  a  barrel-organ  takes  up  a  tune,  precisely  at  the  point  where 
it  had  left  ofL 

The  &ct  that  it  was  chuming-day  was  another  reason  why 
it  was  inconvenient  to  have  the  ^  whittaws,"  aud  whj,  conse- 
quentiy,  Mrs.  Peyser  should  scold  Molly  the  hooaemaid  with 
unusual  severity.  To  all  appearance  Molly  had  got  through 
her  after-dinner  work  in  an  exemplary  manner,  had  ^  cleaned 
herselP  with  great  dispatch,  and  now  came  to  ask,  submis- 
sively, if  she  should  sit  down  to  her  spinning  till  mitldng-time. 
But  this  blameless  conduct^  according  to  Mra^  Peyser,  shrouded 
a  secret  indulgence  of  unbecoming  wishes,  which  she  now 
dragged  forth  and  held  up  to  Molly's  view  with  cutting  elo- 
quence. 

**  Spinning,  indeed  I  It  isn't  spinning  as  you'd  be  at,  I'll  be 
bound,  and  let  you  have  your  own  way.  I  never  knew  your 
equals  for  gallowsness.  To  think  of  a  gell  o'  your  age  want- 
inflr  to  go  and  sit  with  half-a-dozen  men!  I'd  ha'  been 
ashamed  to  let  the  words  pass  over  my  lips  if  I'd  been  you. 
And  you,  as  have  been  here  ever  since  last  Michaelmas,  and  I 
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hired  yon  at  Treddles'on  stattitB,  without  a  bit  o'  character — as 

I  say,  yoa  might  be '  grateful  to  be  hired  in  that  way  to  a 

.t*.      respectable  place ;  and  yon  knew  no  more  o'  what  belonga  to 

\i£X.      work  when  you  come  here  than  the  mawkin  i'  the  field.    As 

\)b.      poor  a  two-fisted  thing  as  ever  I  saw,  yon  know  yon  was. 

>ra       Who  taught  you  to  scrub  a  floor,  I  should  like  to  know! 

:  r      Why,  youM  leave  the  dirt  in  heaps  i^  the  comers — anybody 

jsr       'nd   think  you'd  never  been  brought  up  among  Christians. 

rc       And  as  for  spiiuiing,  why,  youVe  wasted  as  much  as  your 

wa^  i*  the  flax  youVe  spoiled  learning  to  spin.    And  yonVe  a 

ic:*       right  to  feel  that,  and  not  to  go  about  as  gaping  and  as 

:r  ^      thoughtless  as  if  you  was  beholding  to  nobody.     Comb  the 

„r        wool  for  the  whittawa,  indeed  1     That's  what  you'd  like  to  be 

ii        doing,  is  it  9    That's  the  way  with  you — ^that's  the  road  you'd 

g»        all  like  to  go,  headlongs  to  ruin.     You're  never  easy  till  you've 

If         got  some  sweetheart  as  is  as  big  a  fool  as  yourself :  you  think 

ii^         you'll  be  finely  off  when  you're  married,  I  daresaVi  and  have 

s-         got  a  three-legged  stool  to  sit  on,  and  never  a  blanket  to  cover 

^         you,  and  a  bit  o'  oatcake  for  your  dinner,  as  three  children  are 

arsnatching  at" 

r  **•  I'm  sure  I  donna  want  t'  go  wi'  the  whittaws,"  said  Molly, 

I  whimpering,  and  quite  overcome  by  this  Dantean  picture  of 

her  future,  ^  on'y  we  allays  used  to  comb  the  wool  for'n  at 
Mester  Ottley*s ;  an'  so  I  iust  axed  ye.  1  donna  want  to  set 
eyes  on  the  whittaws  agam ;  I  wish  I  may  never  stir  if  I  do.' 
'^Mr.  Ottley^  indeed !  It's  fine  talking  o'  what  you  did  at 
Mr.  Ottley's.  Your'  missis  there  might  like  her  floors  dirtied 
wi'  whittaws,  for  what  I  know.  There's  no  knowing  what  peo- 
ple wmna  like — such  ways  as  IVe  heard  of!  I  never  had  a 
gell  come  into  my  house  as  seemed  to  know  what  cleaning 
was ;  I  think  people  live  like  pigs,  for  my  part  And  as  to 
that  Betty  as  was  dairy-maid  at  Trent's  before  she  come  to  me, 
^e'd  ha'  left  the  cheeses  without  turning  from  week's  end  to 
week's  end,  and  the  dairy  thralls,  I  might  ha'  wrote  my  name 
on  'em,  when  I  come  down-stairs  after  my  illness,  as  the  doctor 
said  it  was  inflammation — ^it  was  a  mercv  I  got  well  of  it 
And  to  think  o'  your  knowing  no  better,  Molly,  and  been  here 
a-going  i'  nine  months,  and  not  for  want  o'  talking  to,  neither 
— and  what  are  you  stanning  there  for,  like  a  jack  as  is  run 
down,  instead  o'  getting  your  wheel  out  ?  You're  a  rare  un 
for  sitting  down  to  your  work  a  little  while  after  it^s  time  to 
put  by." 
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"  Manny,  my  iron's  twite  told ;  pease  put  it  down  to  warm." 

The  small  chirruping  voice  that  uttered  this  reqnest  came 
from  a  little  snnny-haired  girl  between  three  and  four,  who, 
seated  on  a  Jiigh  chair  at  the  end  of  the  iron]ng4able,  was 
arduously  clutching  the  handle  of  a  miniature  iron  with  her 
tiny  &t  fist,  and  ironing  rags  with  an  assiduity  that  required 
her  to  put  her  little  red  tongue  out  as  far  as  anatomy  would 
allow. 

** Cold,  is  it,  my  darling?  Bless  your  sweet  face !"  said  Mrs. 
Poyser,  who  was  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  she 
could  relapse  from  her  official  objurgatory  tone  to  one  of 
fondness  or  of  friendly  converse.  "Never  mind!  Mother's 
done  her  ironing  now.  She's  going  to  put  the  ironing  things 
away." 

"  Munny,  I  tould  'ike  to  do  into  de  bam  to  Tommy,  to  see 
de  whittawd." 

"  No,  no,  no  :  Totty  'ud  get  her  feet  wet,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser, 
carrying  away  her  iron.  "  Run  into  the  dairy,  and  see  cousin 
Hetty  make  the  butter." 

**  I  tould  'ike  a  bit  o'  pum-take,"  rejoined  Totty,  who  seemed 
to  be  provided  with  several  relays  of  requests ;  at  the  same 
time,  taking  the  opportunity  of  her  momentary  leisure,  to  put 
her  fingers  into  a  bowl  of  starch,  and  drag  it  down  so  as  to 
empty  the  contents  with  tolerable  completeness  on  to  the 
ironing-sheet 

"  Did  ever  anybody  see  the  like  ?"  screamed  Mrs.  Poyser, 
running  towards  the  table  when  her  eye  had  fallen  on  the  blue 
stream.  "  The  child's  allays  i'  mischief  if  your  back's  turned  a 
minute.     What  shall  I  do  to  yon,  you  naughty,  naughty  gell !" 

Totty,  howevei\  had  descended  from  her  chair  with  great 
swiftness,  and  was  already  in  retreat  towards  the  dairy,  with  a 
sort  of  waddling  run,  and  an  amount  of  fat  on  the  nape  of  her 
neck,  which  made  her  look  like  the  metamorphosis  of  a  white 
sucking  pig. 

The  starch  having  been  wiped  up  by  Molly's  help,  and  the 
ironing  apparatus  put  by,  Mrs.  Poyser  took  up  her  knitting, 
which  always  lay  ready  at  hand,  and  was  the  work  she  liked 
best,  because  she  could  carry  it  on  automatically  as  she  walked 
to  and  fro.  But  now  she  came  and  sat  down  opposite  Dinah, 
whom  she  looked  at  in  a  meditative  way,  as  she  knitted  her 
grey  worsted  stocking. 

"  You  look  th'  image  o'  your  aunt  Judith,  Dinah,  when  yon 
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ut  a-8ewiDg.  I  could  almost  fimcy  it  was  thirty  years  back, 
and  I  was  a  litUe  gell  at  home,  looking  at  Judith  as  she  sat  at 
her  work,  after  she'd  done  th'  house  up ;  only  it  was  a  little 
cottage,  fiither's  was,  and  not  a  big  rambling  house  as  gets 
dirty  i'  one  comer  as  fast  as  yon  dean  it  in  another;  but  for  all 
that,  I  could  fancy  you  was  your  aunt  Judith,  only  her  hair 
was  a  deal  darker  Uian  yours,  and  she  was  stouter  and  broader 
i'  the  shoulders.  Judith  and  me  allays  hung  tc^ether,  though 
she  had  such  queer  ways,  but  your  mother  and  her  never  could 
agree.  Ah !  your  mother  little  thought  as  she'd  have  a 
daughter  just  cut  out  after  the  very  pattern  o'  Judith,  and 
leave  her  an  orphan,  too,  for  Judith  to  take  care  on,  and  bring 
up  with  a  spoon  when  ehe  was  in  the  graveyard  at  Stoniton. 
I  allays  said  that  o'  Judith,  as  she'd  bear  a  pound  weight  any 
day,  to  save  anybody  else  carrying  a  ounce.  And  she  was  just 
the  same  from  the  first  o'  my  remembering  her ;  it  made  no 
difference  in  her,  as  I  could  see,  when  she  took  to  the  Metho- 
dists, only  she  talked  a  bit  different,  and  wore  a  different  sort 
o'  cap;  but  she'd  never  in  her  life  spent  a  penny  on  herself 
more  than  keeping  herself  decent" 

^She  was  a  bleesed  woman,"  said  Dinah ;  ^God  had  given 
her  a  loving,  self-forgetting  nature,  and  he  perfected  it  by  grace. 
And  she  was  veiy  fond  of  you  too.  Aunt  Rachel.  I've  often 
heard  her  talk  of  you  in  the  same  sort  of  way.  When  she  had 
that  bad  illness,  and  I  was  only  eleven  years  old,  she  used  to 
say,  *•  You'll  have  a  friend  on  earth  in  your  Aunt  Rachel,  if 
I'm  taken  from  you ;  for  she  has  a  kind  heart ;'  and  I'm  sure 
I've  found  it  so." 

^  I  don't  know  how,  child ;  anybody  'ud  be  cunning  to  do 
anything  for  you,  I  think ;  you're  like  the  birds  o'  th'  air,  and 
live  nobody  knows  how.  I'd  ha'  been  glad  to  behave  to  you 
like  a  mother's  sister,  if  you'd  come  and  live  i'  this  country, 
where  there's  some  shelter  and  victual  for  man  and  beast,  and 
folks  don't  live  on  the  naked  hills,  like  poultry  a-scratehing  on 
a  gravel  bank.  And  then  you  might  get  married  to  some 
decent  man,  and  there'd  be  plenty  ready  to  have  you,  if  you'd 
only  leave  off  that  preaching,  as  is  ton  times  worse  than  any- 
thing your  aunt  Judith  ever  did.  And  even  if  you'd  marry 
Seth  Bede,  as  is  a  poor  wool-gathering  Methodist,  and's  never 
like  to  have  a  penny  beforehand,  I  know  your  uncle  'ud  help 
you  with  a  pig,  and  very  like  a  cow,  for  he's  allays  been  good- 
natur'd  to  my  kin,  for  all  they're  poor,  and  made  'em  welcome 
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to  th*  house ;  and  *ud  do  for  yoa,  Fll  be  bonnd,  as  much  as  ever 
he'd  do  for  Hetty,  though  she's  his  own  niece.  And  there's 
linen  in  the  house  as  I  could  well  spare  yon,  for  Fve  got  lots  o* 
sheeting,  and  table-clothing,  and  towelling,  as  isn't  made  up. 
There's  a  piece  o'  sheeting  I  could  give  you  as  that  squinting 
Kitty  spun — she  was  a  rare  girl  to  spita,  for  all  she  squinted, 
and  the  children  couldn't  abide  her ;  and,  yon  know,  the  spin- 
ning's going  on  constant,  and  there's  new  linen  wove  twice  as' 
fast  as  th'  old  wears  out  But  where's  the  use  o'  talking,  if  you 
wonna  be  persuaded,  and  settle  down  like  any  other  woman  in 
her  senses,  istcad  o'  wearing  yourself  out,  with  walking  and 
preaching,  and  giving  away  every  penny  you  get,  so  as  you've 
nothing  saved  against  sickness ;  and  all  the  things  you've  got 
i'  the  world,  I  verily  believe,  'ud  go  into  a  bundle  no  bigger  nor 
a  double  cheese.  And  all  because  you've  got  notions  i'  your 
head  about  religion  more  nor  what's  i'  the  Catechism  and  the 
Prayer-book." 

^  But  not  more  than  what's  in  the  Bible,  aunt^"  said  Dinah. 
,  ^  Yes,  and  the  Bible  too,  for  that  matter,"  Mrs.  Peyser  re- 
joined, rather  sharply;  "^Ise  why  shouldn't  them  as  know 
best  what's  in  the  Bible — the  panons  and  people  as  have  got 
nothing  to  do  but  learn  it-nlo  the  same  as  you  do  f  But,  for  the 
matter  o'  that,  if  everybody  was  to  do  like  you,  the  world  must 
come  to  a  standstill ;  for  if  everybody  tried  to  do  without  house 
and  home,  and  with  poor  mating  and  drinking,  and  was  allays 
talking  as  we  must  despise  the  things  o'  the  world,  as  you  say, 
I  should  like  to  know  where  the  pick  o'  the  stock,  and  the 
corn,  and  the  best  new  milk  cheeses  'ud  have  to  go  ?  Every- 
body 'ud  be  wanting  bread  made  o'  tail  ends,  and  everybody  'ud 
be  running  after  everybody  else  to  preach  to  'em,  istead  o' 
brhiging  up  their  fomilies,  and  laying  by  against  a  bad  harvest. 
It  stands  to  sense  as  that  can't  be  the  right  religion." 

^  Nay,  dear  aunt,  you  never  heard  me  say  that  all  people  are 
called  to  forsake  their  work  and  their  families.  It's  quite  right 
the  land  should  be  ploughed  and  sowed,  and  the  precious  com 
stored,  and  the  things  of  this  life  cared  for,  and  right  that 
people  should  rejoice  in  their  fkmilies,  and  provide  for  them,  sd 
that  this  is  done  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  that  they  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  soul's  wants  while  they  are  caring  for  the 
body.  We  can  all  be  servants  of  God  wherever  our  lot  is  cast^ 
but  he  gives  us  different  sorts  of  work,  according  as  he  fits  us 
for  it  and  calls  us  to  it.    I  can  no  more  help  spending  my  life 
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in  trying  to  do  ivh&t  I  can  for  the  sools  of  others,  than  yon 
eoald  help  running  if  yon  heard  little  Totty  crying  at  the  oUier 
end  of  the  house ;  the  voice  would  so  to  your  heart,  you  would 
think  the  dear  child  was  in  trouole  or  in  danger,  and  yoo 
couldn't  rest  without  running  to  help  her  and  comfort  her.'^ 

''Ah,''  said  Mrs.  Foyser,  rising  and  walking  towards  the 
door«  "'  I  know  it  'ud  be  just  the  same  if  I  was  to  talk  to  yon 
for  hours.  You'd  make  me  the  same  answer  at  th'  end.  I 
might  as  well  talk  to  the  running  brook,  and  tell  it  to  stan' 
atiff." 

The  causeway  outside  tlie  kitchen  door  was  dry  enough  now 
for  Mrs.  Poyser.  to  stand  there  quite  pleasantly  and  see  what 
was  going  on  in  the  yard,  the  erey  worsted  stocking  making  a 
steady  progress  in  her  hands  idl  the  while.  But  she  had  not 
been  standing  there  more  than  five  minutes  before  she  came  in 
again,  and  said  to  Dinah  in  rather  a  flurried,  awenitricken 
tone, 

"•  If  there  isn't  Captain  Donnithome  and  Mr.  Irwine  a-coming 
into  the  yard !  I'll  lay  my  life  they're  coming  to  speak  about 
your  preaching  on  the  Green,  Dinah ;  it's  you  must  answer 
Wi,  for  Fm  dumb.  I've  said  enough  a'ready  about  your  bring- 
ing such  disgrace  npo'  your  uncle's  fiimily.  I  wouldn't  ha' 
mmded  if  you'd  been  Mr.  Peyser's  own  niece — folks  must  put 
up  wi'  their  own  kin,  as  they  put  up  wi'  their  own  noses — it's 
their  own  flesh  and  blood.  But  to  think  of  a  niece  o'  mine 
being  cause  o'  my  husband's  being  turned  out  of  his  farm,  and 
me  brought  him  no  fbrtin  but  my  savins ^ 

^  Nay,  dear  aunt  Rachel,"  said  Dinah  gently,  ^  you  have  no 
cause  for  such  fears.  I've  strong  assurance  that  no  evil  will 
happen  to  you  and  my  uncle  and  the  children  from  anything 
Tve  done.    I  didn't  preach  without  direction." 

''  Direction  I  I  know  very  well  what  you  mean  by  direction," 
said  Mrs.  Poyser,  knitting  in  a  rapid  and  agitated  manner. 
**  When  there's  a  bigger  maggot  than  nsial  in  your  head  you 
call  it  *■  direction ;'  and  then  nothing  can  stir  you — you  look 
like  the  statty  o'  Uie  outside  o'  l^ddles'on  church,  a-starin'  and 
ftHsmilin'  whether  it's  fair  weather  or  foul.  I  hanna  common 
patience  with  you." 

By  this  time  the  two  gentlemen  had  reached  the  palings, 
and  had  got  down  from  their  horses:  it  was  plain  they 
meant  to  come  in.  Mrs.  Poyser  advanced  to  the  door  to 
meet  them,  curtseying  low,  and  trembling  between  anger  with 
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Dinah  and  anxiety  to  conduct  herself  with  perfect  propriety  on 
the  occasion.  For  in  those  days  the  keenest  of  bncolic  minds 
felt  a  whispering  awe  at  the  sight  of  the  gentry,  snch  as  of  old 
men  felt  when  t£ey  stood  on  the  tip-toe  to  watch  the  gods  pass- 
ing by  in  tall  haman  shape. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Poyser,  how  are  you  after  this  stormy  morn- 
ing ?**  said  Mr.  Irwine,  with  his  stately  cordiality.  "  Our  feet 
are  quite  dry  :  we  shall  not  soil  your  beautiful  floor." 

**  O,  sir,  don't  mention  it,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser.  "Will  you  and 
the  Captain  please  to  walk  into  the  parlor !" 

**No,  indeed,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Poyser,"  said  the  Captain, 
looking  eagerly  around  the  kitchen,  as  if  his  eye  were  seeking 
something  it  could  not  find.  ^  I  delight  in  your  kitchen.  I 
think  it  is  the  Qiost  charming  room  I  know.  I  should  like 
every  farmei^s  wife  to  come  and  look  at  it  for  a  pattern." 

**  O,  you're  pleased  to  say  so,  sir.  Pray  take  a  seat,"  said 
Mrs.  Poyser,  relieved  a  little  by  this  compliment  and  the  Cap- 
tain's evident  good-humor,  but  still  glancing  anxiously  at  Mr. 
Irwine,  who,  she  saw,  was  looking  at  Dinah  and  advancing  to- 
wards her. 

*^  Poyser  is  not  at  home,  is  he  ?"  said  Captain  Donnithorne, 
seating  himself  where  he  could  see  along  the  short  passage  to 
the  open  dairy-door. 

"  No,  sir,  he  isn't;  he's  gone  to  Rosseter  to  see  Mr.  West, 
the  factor,  about  the  wool.  But  there's  father  i'  the  bam,  sir, 
if  he'd  be  of  any  use." 

^  No,  thank  you ;  Fll  just  look  at  the  whelps  and  leave  a 
message  aj^ut  them  with  your  shepherd.  I  must  come  another 
day  and  see  your  husband ;  I  want  to  have  a  consultation  with 
him  about  horses.  Do  you  know  when  he's  likely  to  be  at 
liberty  f ' 

**  Why,  sir,  you  can  hardly  miss  him,  except  it's  o'  Tred- 
dles'on  market-day — ^that's  of  a  Friday,  you  know.  For  if  he's 
anywhere  on  the  farm  we  can  send  for  him  in  a  minute.  If 
we'd  got  rid  o'  the  Scantlands  we  should  have  no  outlying 
fields;  and  I  should  be  glad  oi  it,  for  if  ever  anything  happens 
he's  sure  to  be  gone  to  the  Scantlands.  Things  allays  happens 
so  contrairy,  if  they've  a  chance ;  and  it's  an  unnat'ral  thing 
to  have  one  bit  o'  your  farm  in  one  county  and  all  the  rest  in 
another." 

"  Ah,  the  Scantlands  would  go  much  better  with  Choyce's 
farm,  especially  as  he  wants  dairy-land  and  you've  got  plenty. . 
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I  think  yooXB  is  the  prettieBt  fann  on  the  estate,  thongfa ; 
and  do  yon  know,  Mrs.  Poyser,  if  I  were  going  to  marry  and 
settle  I  should  be  tempted  to  torn  you  out,  and  do  up  this  fine 
old  house,  and  turn  farmer  myselC 

**  O,  sir,^  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  rather  alarmed,  ^  you  wouldnH 
like  it  at  all.  As  for  &rming,  it^s  putting  money  into  your 
pocket  wi'  your  right  hand  and  fetching  it  out  wi'  your  left^ 
As  fur  as  I  can  see,  it's  raising  victual  for  other  folks,  and  just 
getting  a  mouthful  for  yourself  and  your  children  as  you  go 
alonff.  Not  as  youM  be  like  a  poor  man  as  wants  to  ffet  his 
bread :  you  could  afford  to  lose  as  much  money  ae  yon  uked  f 
&rming ;  but  if  s  poor  fun,  losing  money,  I  should  think,  though 
I  understan'  it^s  what  the  ffreat  folks  i'  London  play  at  more 
than  aujrthing.  For  my  husband  heard  at  market  as  Lord 
Dacey's  eldest  son  had  lost  thousands  upo*  thousands  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  they  said  my  lady  was  going  to  pawn 
Jier  jewels  to  pay  for  him.  But  yon  know  more  about  that 
than  t  do,  sir.  But  as  for  farming,  sir,  I  canna  think  as  you'd 
like  it;  and  this  house — the  draughts  in  it  are  enough  to  cut 
you  through,  and  it'<s  my  opinion  the  fk>ors  ap-stairs  are  very 
rotten,  and  the  rats  f  the  cellar  are  beyond  anything.'' 

"  Why,  that's  a  terrible  picture,  Mrs.  Poyser.  I  think  I 
should  be  doing  you  a  service  to  turn  you  out  of  such  a  place. 
But  there's  no  chance  of  that.  Fm  not  likely  to  settle  for  the 
next  twenty  years,  till  I'm  a  stout  gentleman  of  forlr ;  and 
my  grand&ther  would  never  consent  to  part  with  such  good 
tenants  as  you." 

''Well,  sir,  if  he  thinks  so  well  of  Mr.  Poyser  for  a  tenant,  I 
wish  you  could  put  in  a  word  for  him  to  allow  us  some  new 
gates  for  the  Five  closes,  for  my  husband's  been  asking  and 
asking  till  he's  tired,  and  to  think  o'  what  he's  done  for  the 
fiirm,  and's  never  had  a  penny  allowed  him,  be  the  times  bad  or 
good.  And  as  I've  said  to  my  husband,  often  and  often,  I'm  sure 
if  the  Captain  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  it  wouldn't  be  so. 
Not  as  I  wish  to  speak  disrespectful  o'  them  as  have  got  the 
power  i'  their  hands,  but  it's  more  than  flesh  and  blood  'nil  bear 
sometimes,  to  be  toiling  and  stKving,  and  up  early  and  down 
late,  and  hardly  sleeping  a  wink  when  you  he  down  for  think* 
ing  as  the  cheese  may  swell,  or  the  cows  may  slip  their  calf^  or 
the  wheat  may  grow  green  again  i'  the  sheaf — ^and  after  all,  at 
th'  end  o'  the  year,  it^s  like  as  if  y^u'd  been  cooking  a  feast 
and  had  got  the  smell  of  it  for  your  pains." 
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Mrs.  Poyser,  once  lannched  into  conversation,  always  smled 
along  withont  any  check  irom  her  preliminary  awe  of  the 
gentry.  The  conndence  she  felt  in  her  own  powers  of  exposi- 
tion was  a  motive  force  that  overcame  all  resistance. 

"  Fm  afraid  I  shonld  only  do  harm  instead  of  good,  if  I 
were  to  speak  about  the  gatesi,  Mrs.  Poyser,"  said  the  Oaftain, 
^  though  I  assure  you  there's  no  man  on  the  estate  I  would 
sooner  say  a  word  for  than  your  husband.  I  know  his  farm  is 
in  better  order  lihan  any  other  within  ten  miles  of  us;  and  as  for 
the  kitchen,"  he  adde^  smiling,  '^  I  douH  believe  there's  one  hi 
the  kingdom  to  beat  it  By  the  by,  Tve  never  seen  your  daiiy : 
I  must  see  your  dairy,  Mrs.  Poyser." 

*•  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  not  fit  for  you  to  go  in,  for  Hetty's  in  the 
middle  o'  making  the  butter,  for  the  churning  was  thrown  late, 
and  Fm  quite  ashamed."  This  Mrs.  Poyser  said  blushing,  and 
believing  that  the  Captain  was  really  interested  in  her  milk- 
pans,  and  would  adjust  his  opinion  of  her  to  the  appearance  of 
her  dairy. 

**0,  rve  no  doubt  it's  in  capital  order.  Take  me  in,"  said 
the  Captain,  himself  leading  the  way,  while  Mrs.  Poyser  f<^- 
lowed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THS   DAIRY. 

Thb  dairy  was  certainly  worth  looking  at :  it  was  a  scene  to 
sicken  for  with  a  sort  of  calenture  in  hot  and  dusty  streets — 
such  coolness,  such  purity,  such  fresh  fragrance  of  new^ressed 
cheese,  of  firm  butter,  of  wooden  vessels  perpetually  bathed  in 
pure  water ;  such  soft  coloring  of  red  earthenware  and  creamy 
surfaces,  brown  wood  and  polished  tin,  grey  lime-stone  and 
rich  orange-red  rust  on  the  iron  weights  and  hooks  and  hinges. 
But  one  gets  only  a  confused  notion  of  these  details  when 
they  surround  a  distractingly  pretty  girl  of  seventeen,  strid- 
ing on  little  pattens  and  rounding  her  dimpled  arm  to  lift  a 
pound  of  butter  out  of  the  scale. 

Hetty  blushed  a  deep  rose-color  when  Captain  Donnithome 
entered  the  dairy  and  spoke  to  her ;  but  it  was  not  at  all  a 
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distressed  blush,  for  it  was  inwrcathed  with  smiles  and  dimples, 
and  with  sparkles  ftom  under  lon^  curled  dark  eye-lashes ;  and 
while  her  aunt  was  discoursing  to  nim  about  the  hmited  amount 
of  milk  that  was  to  be  spared  for  butter  and  cheese  so  long  as 
the  calves  were  not  all  weaned,  and  the  large  quantity  but  in- 
ferior quality  of  milk  yielded  by  the  short-horn,  which  had 
been  bought  on  experiment,  together  with  other  matters  which 
must  be  interesting  to  a  young  gentleman  who  would  one  day 
be  a  bindlord,  Hetty  tossed  and  patted  her  pound  of  butter, 
with  quite  a  self-possessed,  coquettish  air,  slyly  conscious  that 
no  turn  of  her  head  was  lost. 

There  are  various  orders  of  beauty,  causing  men  to  make 
fools  of  themselves  in  various  styles^  from  the  desperate  to  the 
sheepish ;  but  there  is  one  order  of  beauty  which  seems  made 
to  turn  the  heads  not  only  of  men,  but  of  all  intelligent  mam- 
mals, even  of  women.  It  is  a  beauty  like  that  of  kittens,  or  veiy 
small  downy  ducks  making  gentle  rippling  noises  with  their  soft 
bills,  or  babies  just  beginning  to  toddle  and  to  engage  in  con- 
scious mischief— a  beauty  with  which  you  can  never  be  angry, 
but  that  you  feel  ready  to  crush  for  inability  to  comprehend 
the  state  of  mind  into  which  it  throws  you.  Hetty  SorreFs 
was  that  sort  of  beauty.  Her  aunt,  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  professed 
to  despise  all  personal  attractions  and  intended  to  be  the  sever- 
est of  mentors,  continually  gazed  at  Hetty^s  charms  by  the  sly, 
fascinated  in  spite  of  herself;  and  after  administering  such  a 
scolding  as  naturally  flowed  from  her  anxiety  to  do  well  by 
her  husbaud^s  niece — who  bad  no  mother  of  her  own  to  scold 
her,  poor  thing! — she  would  often  confess  to  her  husband, 
when  they  were  safe  out  of  hearing,  that  she  firmly  believed, 
^  the  naughtier  the  little  huzzy  behaved,  the  prettier  she  looked." 

It  is  of  little  use  for  me  to  tell  you  that  Hetty's  cheek  was  like 
a  rose-petal,  that  dimples  played  about  her  pouting  lips,  that 
her  large  dark  eyes  hid  a  soft  roguishness  under  their  long 
lashes,  and  that  her  curly  hair,  though  all  pushed  back  under 
her  round  cap  while  she  was  at -work,  stole  back  in  dark  deli- 
cate rinffs  on  her  forehead,  and  about  her  white  shell-like  ears ; 
it  is  of  Tittle  use  for  me  to  say  how  lovely  was  the  contour  of 
her  pink  and  white  neckerchief,  tucked  into  her  low  plum- 
colored  stuff  bodice,  or  how  the  linen  butter-making  apron, 
with  its  bib,  seemed  a  thing  to  be  imitated  in  silk  by  duchesses, 
since  it  fell  in  such  charming  lines,  or  how  her  brown  stockings 
and  thick-soled  buckled  shoes  lost  all  that  clumsiness  which 
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they  mast  certainly  have  had  when  empty  of  her  foot  and 
ankle ;— of  little  nse,  nnless  yon  have  seen  a  woman  who  af- 
fected yon  as  Hetty  affected  her  beholders,  for  otherwise,  though 
yoa  might  conjure  np  the  image  of  a  lovely  woman,  she  would 
not  in  the  least  resemble  that  distracting  kitten-like  maiden. 
I  might  mention  all  the  divine  charms  of  a  bright  spring  day,  but 
if  yon  had  never  in  your  life  utterly  forgotten  yourself  in  strain- 
ing your  eyes  after  the  mounting  lark,  or  in  wandering  through 
the  still  lanes  when  the  fresh-opened  blossoms  fill  them  witii  a 
sacred,  silent  beanty  like  that  of  fretted  aisles^  where  would  be 
the  use  of  my  descriptive  catalogue  f  I  could  never  make  yoa 
know  what  I  meant  by  a  bright  spring  day.  Hetty^s  was  a 
springtide  beauty;  it  was  the  beanty  of  young  frisking  things, 
round-limbed,  gambolling,  circumventing  you  by  a  fisilse  air  of 
innocence — the  innocence  of  a  young  star-browed  calf|  for  ex- 
ample, that,  being  inclined  for  a  promenade  out  of  bounds, 
leads  yon  a  severe  steeple-chase  over  hedge  and  ditch,  and 
only  comes  to  a  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  bog. 

And  they  are  the  prettiest  attitudes  and  movements  into 
which  a  pretty  girl  is  thrown  in  making  up  butter — tossing 
movements  that  give  a  charming  curve  to  the  arm,  and  a  side- 
ward inclination  of  the  round  white  neck ;  little  patting  and 
rolling  movements  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  nice  adap- 
tations and  finishings  which  cannot  at  all  be  effected  without 
a  great  play  of  the  pouting  mouth  and  the  dark  eyes.  And 
then  the  batter  itself  seems  to  communicate  a  ftesh  charm — it 
is  so  pure,  so  sweet-scented ;  it  is  turned  off  the  mould  with 
such  a  beautiful  firm  sar&ce,  like  marble  in  a  pale  yellow  light! 
Moreover,  Hetty  was  particularly  clever  at  making  up  the 
butter ;  it  was  the  one  performance  of  hers  that  her  aunt  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  severe  criticism  ;  so  she  handled  it  with 
all  the  grace  that  belongs  to  mastery. 

'*  I  hope  you  will  be  i^idy  for  a  great  holiday  on  the  thirtieth 
of  Jaly,  Mrs.  Poyser,**  said  Captain  Donnithorne,  when  ho  had 
sufficiently  admired  the  dairy,  and  given  several  improvised 
opinions  on  Swede  tumios  and  shorthorns.  ^You  know 
what  is  to  happen  then,  ana  I  shall  expect  you  to  be  one  of  the 
guests  who  come  earliest  and  leave  latest  Will  you  promise 
me  your  hand  for  two  dances,  Miss  Hetty  f  If  I  don't  get 
your  promise  now,  I  know  I  shall  hardly  have  a  chance,  for  all 
the  smart  young  farmers  will  take  care  to  secure  you.** 

Hetty  smiled  and  blushed,  but  before  she  could  answer,  Mrs. 
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Poyser  interposed,  scandalised  at  the  mere  suggestion  that  the 
yonng  squire  conld  be  excluded  by  any  meaner  partners. 

**  Indeed,  sir,  you're  very  kind  to  take  that  notice  of  her. 
And  I'm  sure  whenever  you're  pleased  to  dance  with  her,  she'll 
be  proud  and  thankful,  if  she  stood  still  all  the  rest  o'  th' 
evening.'* 

'^  O  no,  no,  that  would  be  too  cruel  to  all  the  other  young 
fellows  who  can  dance.  But  you  will  promise  me  two  dances, 
won't  youf  the  Captain  continued,  determined  to  make 
Hetty  look  at  him  and  speak  to  him. 

Het^  dropped  the  prettiest  little  curtsy,  and  stole  a  half-shy 
half-coquettish  glance  at  him  as  she  said, 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  sir." 

''And  you  must  bring  all  your  children,  you  know,  Mrs. 
Poyscr ;  your  little  Totty,  as  well  as  the  boys.  I  want  all  the 
yonnffest  children  on  the  estate  to  be  there — all  those  who 
will  be  fine  young  men  and  women  when  I'm  a  bald  old 
feUow." 

''O  dear  sir,  that  'nil  be  a  long  time  first,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser, 
quite  overcome  at  the  young  sauire's  speaking  so  lightly  of 
himself^  and  thinking  how  her  nusband  would  be  interested 
in  hearing  her  recount  this  remarkable  specimen  of  high-bom 
humor.  The  Captain  was  thought  to  be  '^  very  full  of  his 
jokes,"  and  was  a  great  favorite  throughout  the  estate  on 
account  of  his  free  manners.  Every  tenant  was  quite  sure 
things  would  be  different  when  the  reins  got  into  his  hands- 
there  was  to  be  a  millennial  abundance  of  new  gates,  allow- 
ances of  lime,  and  returns  of  ten  per  cent 

"  But  where  is  Totty  to-day? "  he  said.    "  I  want  to  see  her." 

*<  Where  is  the  little  un,  Hetty  t "  said  Mrs.  Poyser.  *"  She 
came  in  here  not  long  ago." 

^  I  don't  know,  she  went  into  the  brcwhouse  to  Nancy, 
I  think." 

The  proud  mother,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  show 
her  Totty,  passed  at  once  into  the  back  kitchen,  in  search  of 
her,  not,  however,  without  misgivings  lest  something  should 
have  happened  to  render  her  person  and  attire  unfit  for  presen- 
tation. 

^  And  do  you  carry  the  butter  to  market  when  you've  made 
it  ? "  said  the  Captain  to  Hetty,  meanwhile. 

^  0  no,  sir ;  not  when  it's  so  heavy ;  I'm  not  strong  enough 
to  carry  it.    Alick  takes  it  on  horseback." 


? 
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**  No,  Fm  sare  yoar  pretty  arms  were  never  meant  for  snch 
heavy  weights.  But  yoa  go  oat  a  walk  sometimes  these 
pleasant  evenings,  don't  you  ?  Why  don't  you  have  a  walk  in 
the  Chase  sometimes,  now  it's  so  green  and  pleasant  f  I  hardly 
ever  see  yoa  anywhere  except  at  home  and  at  church." 

^  Aunt  doesn't  like  me  to  go  a-walking  only  when  Fm  going 
somewhere,"  said  Hetty.  "  Bat  I  go  throngh  the  Chase  some- 
times." 

^  And  don't  you  ever  go  to  see  Mrs.  Best,  the  housekeeper  ? 
I  think  I  saw  you  once  in  the  housekeeper's  room." 

^It  isn't  Mrs.  Best,  it's  Mrs.  Pomfret,  the  ladvVmaid,  as  I 
o  to  see.  She's  teaching  me  tent-stitch  and  the  lace-mending, 
'm  going  to  tea  with  her  to-morrow  afternoon." 

Che  reason  why  there  had  been  space  for  this  Ute-d-tite  can 
only  be  known  by  looking  into  the  back-kitchen,  where  Totty 
had  been  discovered  rubbmg  a  stray  blue-bag  against  her  nose, 
and  in  the  same  moment  allowing  some  liberal  indigo  drops  to 
&11  on  her  afternoon  pinafore.  But  now  she  appearod  holding 
her  mother's  hand — ^the  end  of  her  round  nose  rather  shiny 
from  a  recent  and  hurried  application  of  soap  and  water. 

^  Here  she  is ! "  said  the  Captain,  lifting  her  up  and  setting 
her  on  the  low  stone  shelf.  **^  Here's  Totty  I  1&j  the  by,  what's 
her  other  name  ?    She  wasn't  christened  Totty." 

^  O  sir,  we  call  her  sadly  out  of  her  name.  Charlotte's  her 
christened  name,  it's  a  name  i'  Mr.  Peyser's  fiunily;  his 
grandmother  was  named  Charlotte.  But  we  began  with  calling 
her  Lotty,  and  now  it's  got  to  Totty.  To  be  sure  it's  more 
like  a  name  for  a  dog  than  a  Christian  child." 

'^Totty's  a  capital  name.  Why,  she  looks  like  a  Totty. 
Has  she  got  a  pocket  on  f "  said  the  Captain,  feeling  in  his  own 
waistcoat  pockets. 

Totty  immediately  with  great  gravity  lifted  up  her  frock,  and 
showed  a  tiny  pink  pocket  at  present  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

^  It  dot  notin  in  it,"  she  said,  as  she  looked  down  at  it  very 
earnestly. 

^  No  I  what  a  pity  I  such  a  prettv  pocket  Well,  I  think 
Fve  got  some  things  in  mine  that  will  make  a  pretty  jingle  in 
it  Yes !  I  declare  Fve  got  five  little  round  silver  things,  and 
hear  what  a  pretty  noise  they  make  in  Totty's  pink  pocket." 
Here  he  shook  the  pocket  with  the  five  sixpences  in  it,  and 
Totty  showed  her  teeth  and  wrinkled  her  nose  in  great  glee  ; 
but  divining  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  got  by  staying, 
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she  iarnped  off  the  shelf  and  ran  away  to  jingle  her  pocket  in 
the  hearing  of  Nancy,  while  her  mother  called  after  her,  ^  O 
for  shame,  yoa  naughty  gell !  not  to  thank  the  Captain  for 
what  he's  given  you.  I'm  sure,  sir,  it's  very  kind  of  you ;  but 
she's  spoiled  shameful ;  her  father  won't  have  her  said  nay  in 
anything^  and  there's  no  managing.her.  It's  being  the  youngest, 
and  th'  only  gell." 

^  O,  she's  a  fimny  litde  &tty ;  I  wouldn't  have  her  different 
But  I  must  be  going  now,  for  I  suppose  the  Rector  is  waiting 
for  me." 

With  a  **  good-by,"  a  bright  glance,  and  a  bow  to  Hetty, 
Arthur  left  the  dairy.  But  he  was  mistaken  in  imagining  him- 
self waited  for.  "nie  Rector  had  been  so  much  interested  in 
his  conversation  with  Dinah,  that  he  would  not  have  chosen  to 
close  it  earlier ;  and  you  shall  hear  now  what  they  had  been 
saying  to  each  other. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

A   VOCATION. 

Dinah,  who  had  risen  when  the  gentlemen  came  in,  but  still 
kept  hold  of  the  sheet  she  was  mending,  curtsied  respectfully 
when  she  saw  Mr.  Irwine  looking  at  her  and  advancing  towards 
her.  He  had  never  yet  spoken  to  her,  or  stood  face  to  &ce 
with  her,  and  her  nrst  thought,  as  her  eyes  met  his,  was, 
*^What  a  well-favored  countenance!  O  that  the  good  seed 
might  Ml  on  that  soil,  for  it  would  surely  flourish."  The 
agreeable  iix4>re8sion  must  have  been  mutual,  for  Mr.  Irwine 
bowed  to  her  with  a  benignant  deference,  which  would  have 
been  equally  in  place  if  she  had  been  the  most  dignified  lady 
of  bis  acquaintance. 

*^You  are  only  a  visitor  in  this  neighborhood,  I  think?" 
were  his  first  words,  as  he  seated  himself  opposite  to  Jier. 

*^  No,  sir,  I  come  from  Snowfield,  in  Stonyshire.  But  my 
aunt  was  very  kind,  wanting  me  to  have  rest  from  my  work 
there,  because  Fd  been  ill,  and  she  invited  me  to  come  and 
stay  with  her  for  awhile." 
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''All,  I  remember  Snowfield  very  well ;  I  onoe  had  occasion 
to  go  there.  It's  a  dreaiy,  bleak  place.  Thej  were  bnildiDg 
a  cotton-mill  there :  bnt  thiit*8  many  years  ago  now :  I  suppose 
the  phu»  is  a  good  deal  changed  by  Uie  employment  that  mill 
most  hare  bronghi.^ 

**  It  if  changed  so  fiir  as  the  mill  has  brought  people  there, 
who  get  a  livelihood  for  themselves  by  working  in  it,  and  make 
it  better  for  the  tradesfolks.  I  work  m  it  myself,  and  have  rea- 
son to  be  grateful,  for  thereby  I  have  enough  and  to  spare. 
But  it's  still  a  bleak  place,  as  you  say,  sir — very  different  from 
this  country.'' 

^  Ton  have  relations  living  there  probably,  so  that  you  are 
attached  to  the  place  as  your  home  ?^ 

^  I  had  an  aunt  there  once ;  she  brought  me  up,  for  I  was 
an  orphan.  Bnt  she  was  taken  away  seven  years  ago,  and  I 
have  no  other  kindred  that  I  know  o(  beddes  my  aunt  Peyser, 
who  is  very  good  to  me,  and  would  have  me  come  and  live  in 
this  country,  which  to  be  sure  is  a  good  land,  wherein  they 
eat  bread  without  scarceness.  Bnt  I'm  not  free  to  leave  Snow- 
field,  where  I  was  first  planted,  and  have  grown  deep  into  it, 
like  the  small  grass  on  the  hill-top." 

^  Ah,  I  dare  say  you  have  many  religious  friends  and  com- 
panions there ;  you  are  a  Methodist — a  Wesleyan,  I  think  ?" 

^  Yes,  my  aunt  at  Snowfield  belonged  to  the  Society,  and  I 
have  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  privil^es  I  have  had  thereby 
from  my  earliest  childhood." 

•*  And  have  you  been  long  in  the  habit  of  preaching? — ^for  I 
understand  you  preached  at  Hayslope  last  ni^t" 

^  I  first  took  to  the  work  four  years  smce,  when  I  was 
twenty-one." 

**  Your  Society  sanctions  women's  preaching,  then  f 

"  It  doesn't  forbid  them,  sir,  when  they've  a  clear  call  to  the 
work,  and  when  their  ministry  is  owned  by  the  conversion  of 
sinners  and  the  strengthening  of  God's  people.  Mrs.  Fletcher, 
as  you  ma^  have  heard  about,  was  the  first  woman  to  preach 
in  the  Society,  I  believe,  before  she  was  married,  when  she  was 
Miss  Bosanmiet ;  and  Mr.  Wesley  approved  of  her  undertaking 
the  work.  She  had  a  ^reat  gifl,  and  there  are  many  others 
now  living  who  are  precious  fellow-helpers  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  I  understand  there's  been  voices  raised  against  it  in 
the  Society  of  late,  but  I  cannot  but  think  their  counsel  will 
come  to  nought.    It  isn't  for  men  to  make  channels  for  God's 
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Spirit,  as  they  make  channels  for  the  water-coaraes  and  saj, 
*  Flow  here,  but  flow  not  there.' " 

**Bat  don't  you  find  some  danger  among  your  people — I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  it  is  so  with  yon,  &r  &om  it — but  don't 
yon  find  sometimes  that  both  men  and  women  fancy  themselves 
channels  for  God's  Spirit  and  are  quite  mistaken,  bo  that  they 
set  about  a  work  for  wnich  they  are  unfits  and  bring  holy  things 
into  contempt  9" 

'^  Doubtless  it  is  so  sometimes ;  for  there  have  been  evil-doers 
among  us  who  have  sought  to  deceive  the  brethren,  and  some 
there  are  who  deceive  their  own  selves.  Bu^we  are  not  with- 
out discipline  and  correction  to  put  a  check  upon  these  things. 
There's  a  very  strict  order  kept  among  us,  and  the  brethren 
and  sisters  watch  for  each  other's  souls  as  they  that  must  give 
account  They  don't  go  eveiy  one  his  own  way  and  say,  '  Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper  r  " 

*^  But  tell  me— if  I  may  ask,  and  I  am  really  interested  in 
knowing  it — how  you  first  came  to  think  of  preaching?" 

**  Indeed,  sir,  I  didn't  think  of  it  at  all — I'd  been  used  from 
the  time  I  was  sixteen  to  talk  to  the  little  children  and  teach 
them,  and  sometimes  I  had  had  my  heart  enlarged  to  speak  in 
class,  and  was  much  drawn  out  in  prayer  with  the  sick.  But 
I  had  felt  no  call  to  preach ;  for  when  I'm  not  greatly  wrought 
upon,  I'm  too  much  given  to  sit  still  and  keep  by  myself: 
it  seems  as  if  I  could  sit  silent  all  day  long  with  tne  Uioug^t  of 
God  overflowing  my  soul — as  ihe  pebbles  lie  bathed  in  the 
Willow  Brook.  For  thoughts  are  so  great — aren't  they,  sir  ? 
They  seem  to  lie  upon  us  like  a  deep  flood ;  and  it's  my  beset- 
m^nt  to  forget  where  I  am  and  everything  about  me,  and  lose 
myself  in  tlioughts  tbat  I  could  give  no  account  of,  for  I  could 
neither  make  a  beginning  nor  ending  of  them  in  words.  That 
was  my  way  as  long  as  I  can  remember;  but  sometimes  it 
seemed  as  if  speech  came  to  me  without  any  will  of  my  own, 
and  words  were  given  to  me  that  came  out  as  the  tears  come, 
because  our  hearts  are  full  and  we  can't  help  it  And  those 
were  always  times  of  great  blessing,  though  I  had  never 
thought  it  could  be  so  with  me  before  a  congregation  of  people. 
But,  sir,  we  are  led  on,  like  the  little  children,  by  a  way  that 
we  know  not  I  was  called  to  preach  quite  suddenly,  and  since 
then  I  have  never  been  left  in  doubt  about  the  work  that  was 
laid  upon  me." 

4* 
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'^  Bat  tell  me  the  circumstances — just  how  it  was,  the  veiy 
day  you  began  to  preach." 

^  It  was  one  Sunday  I  walked  with  brother  Marlowe,  who 
was  an  aged  man,  one  of  the  local  preachers,  all  the  way  to 
Hetton-Deeps — ^that^s  a  village  where  the  people  get  their  living 
by  working  in  the  lead  mines,  and  where  there's  no  church  nor 
preacher,  but  they  live  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  I^s 
better  than  twelve  miles  from  Snowfield,  so  we  set  out  early  in 
the  morning,  for  it  was  summer  time ;  and  I  had  a  wonderful 
sense  of  the  Divine  love  as  we  walked  over  the  hills,  where 
there^s  no  trees,  you  know,.sir,  as  there  is  here,  to  make  the 
sky  look  smaller,  but  you  see  the  heavens  stretched  out  like  a 
tent,  and  you  feel  the  everlasting  arms  around  you.  But  before 
we  got  to  Hetton,  brother  Marlowe  was  seized  with  a  dizziness 
that  made  him  afraid  of  falling,  for  he  overworked  himself 
sadly  at  his  years,  in  watching  and  praying,  and  walking  so 
many  miles  to  speak  the  Word,  as  well  as  carrying  on  his  trade 
of  linen-weaving.  And  when  we  ffot  to  the  village,  the  people 
were  expecting  him,  for  he'd  appomted  the  time  and  the  place 
when  he  was  there  before,  and  such  of  them  as  cared  to  hear 
the  Word  of  Life  were  assembled  on  a  spot  where  the  cottages 
was  thickest,  so  as  others  might  be  drawn  to  come.  But  he 
felt  as  he  couldn't  stand  up  to  preach,  and  he  was  forced  to  lie 
down  in  the  first  of  the  cottages  we  came  to.  So  I  went  to 
tell  the  people,  thinking  we'd  go  into  one  of  the  houses,  and  I 
would  read  and  pray  with  them.  But  as  I  passed  along  by  the 
cottages  and  saw  the  aged  trembling  women  at  the  doors,  and 
the  hard  looks  of  the  men,  who  seemed  to  have  their  eyes  no 
more  filled  with  the  siffht  of  the  Sabbath  morning  than  if  they 
had  been  dumb  oxen  uiat  never  looked  up  to  the  sky,  I  felt  a 
ffreat  movement  in  my  soul,  and  I  trembled  as  if  I  was  shaken 
by  a  strong  spirit  entering  into  my  weak  body.  And  I  went 
to  where  the  little  flock  of  people  was  gathered  together,  and 
stepped  on  the  low  wall  that  was  built  against  the  green  hill- 
side, and  I  spoke  the  words  that  were  given  to  me  abundantly. 
And  they  all  came  round  me  out  of  all  the  cottages,  and  many 
wept  over  their  sins  and  have  since  been  joined  to  the  Lord. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  my  preachii^,  sir,  and  I've  preached 
ever  since." 

Dinah  had  let  her  work  (all  during  this  narrative,  which  she 
uttered  in  her  usual  simple  way,  but  with  that  sincere,  articu- 
late, thrilling  treble,  by  which  she  always  mastered  her  audience. 
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She  stooped  now  to  gather  up  heriiewing,  and  then  wont  on 
with  it  as  before.  Mr.  Irwine  was  deeply  interested.  He  said 
to  himself  "^He  mast  be  a  miserable  png  who  would  act  the 
pedagogue  here :  one  might  as  well  go  and  lecture  the  trees 
for  growing  in  their  own  shape." 

**  And  you  never  feel  any  embarrassment  from  the  sense  of 
your  youth — ^that  you  are  a  lovely  young  woman  on  whom 
men's  eyes  are  fixed  f '^  he  said  aloud. 
.  ^  No,  Fve  no  room  for  such  feelings,  and  I  don't  believe  the 
people  ever  take  notice  about  that  I  think,  sir,  when  God 
makes  his  presence  felt  through  us,  we  are  like  the  burning 
bush :  Moses  never  took  any  hoed  what  sort  of  bush  it  was— 
he  only  saw  the  brightness  of  the  Lord.  IVe  preached  to  as 
rough  ignorant  people  as  can  be  in  the  villages  aoout  Snowfield 
— ^men  that  look  veiy  hard  and  wild ;  but  they  never  said  an 
uncivil  word  to  me,  and  often  thanked  me  kindfy  as  they  made 
way  for  me  to  pass  through  the  midst  of  them.^ 

"^  That  I  can  believe — ^that  I  can  well  believe,"  said  Mr. 
Irwine  emphatically.  ''And  what  did  you  think  of  your 
hearers  last  night,  now  ?  Did  you  find  them  quiet  and  atten- 
tive?" 

*^  Very  quiet,  sir ;  but  I  saw  no  signs  of  any^reat  work  upon 
them,  except  in  a  young  girl  nam^  Bessy  Cranage,  towards 
whom  my  heart  yearned  greatly,  when  my  eyes  first  fell  on 
her  blooming  youth,  given  up  to  K)lly  and  vanity.  I  had  some 
private  talk  and  prayer  with  her  aiierwards,  and  I  trust  her 
heart  is  touched.  But  Fve  noticed,  that  in  these  villages 
where  the  people  lead  a  quiet  life  among  the  green  pastures 
and  the  still  waters,  tilling  the  ground  and  tending  the  cattle, 
there's  a  strange  dcNsdness  to  the  "Word,  as  difierent  as  can  be 
from  the  great  towns,  like  Leeds,  where  I  once  went  to  visit  a 
holy  woman  who  preaches  there.  It's  wonderful  how  rich  is 
the  harvest  of  souls  up  those  high-walled  streets,  where  yon 
seem  to  walk  as  in  a  prison  yard,  and  the  ear  is  deafened  with 
the  sounds  of  worldly  toil.  I  think  maybe  it  is  because  the 
promise  is  sweeter  when  this  life  is  so  dark  and  weary,  and  the 
soul  gets  more  hung^  when  the  body  is  ill  at  ease." 

"Why,  yes,  our  farm-laborers  are  not  easily  roused.  They 
take  life  almost  as  slowly  as  the  sheep  and  cows.  But  we  have 
some  intelligent  workmen  about  here.  I  daresay  you  know 
the  Bedes ;  Seth  Bede,  by  the  by,  is  a  Methodist'* 

''Yes,  I  know  Seth  well,  and  his  brother  Adam  a  little. 
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SeUi  is  a  gracious  yonng  man— sincere  and  without  offence ; 
and  Adam  is  like  the  patriarch  Joseph,  for  his  great  skill  and 
knowledge,  and  the  kmdness  he  shows  to  his  brother  and  his 
parents. 

**  Perhaps  you  don't  know  the  trouble  that  has  just  hap- 
pened to  tnem  ?  Their  £ftther,  Matthias  Bede,  was  drowned  m 
the  Willow  Brook  last  lught,  not  &r  from  his  own  door.  Fm 
goinff  now  to  see  Adam. 

*''  Ah,  their  poor  aged  mother !  **  said  Dinah,  dropping  her 
hands  and  looking  before  her  with  pitying  eyes,  as  if  she  saw 
the  object  of  her  sympathy.  ^She  will  mourn  heavily;  for 
Seth  has  told  me  she's  of  an  anxiousi,  troubled  heart  I  must 
go  and  see  if  I  can  give  her  any  help.'' 

As  she  rose  and  was  beginning  to  fold  up  her  work,  Captain 
Donnithome,  having  exhausted  all  plausible  pretexts  for 
renudning  among  the  milk-pans,  came  out  of  the  dairy,  followed 
by  Mrs.  Poyser.  Mr.  Irwine  now  rose  also,  and,  advancing 
towards  Dinah,  held  out  his  hand,  and  said-— 

'^Good-by.  .1  hear  you  are  going  away  soon :  but  this  will 
not  be  the  last  visit  you  will  pay  your  aunt — so  we  shall  meet 
again,  I  hope." 

His  cordiality  towards  Dinah  set  all  Mrs.  Poyser's  anxieties 
at  rest,  and  her  face  was  brighter  than  usual,  as  she  said — 

^  Fve  never  asked  after  Mrs.  Irwine  and  the  Miss  Irwines, 
sir ;  I  hope  they  are  as  well  as  usual." 

**  Yes,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Poyser,  except  that  Miss  Anne  has 
one  of  her  bad  beaches  to-day.  By  the  by,  we  all  liked 
that  nice  cream  cheese  you  sent  us — ^my  mother  especially." 

'^Fm  very  glad,  indeed,  sir.  It  is  but  seldom  I  make  one, 
but  I  remembered  Mrs.  Irwine  was  fond  of  'em.  Please  to  give 
my  duty  to  her,  and  to  Miss  Kate  and  Miss  Anne.  They've 
never  been  to  look  at  my  poultry  this  long  while,  and  Fve  got 
some  beautiful  speckled  chickens,  black  and  white,  as  Miss 
Sate  might  like  to  have  some  of  amongst  hers." 

<^  Wel^  FU  tell  her;  she  must  come  and  see  them.    Good 
by,"  said  the  Rector,  mounting  his  horse. 

"Just  ride  slowly  on,  Irwine,"  said  Captain  Donnithome, 
mounting  also.  **F11  overtake  you  in  three  minutes.  Fm 
only  ^oing  to  speak  to  the  shepherd  about  the  whelps.  Good- 
by,  Mrs.  royser ;  tell  your  husband  I  shall  come  and  have  a 
louff  talk  with  him  soon." 

Mrs.  Poyser  enrtsied  duly,  and  watched  the  two  horRes  until 
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ihey  bad  diatppeared  from  the  yard,  amidst  great  excitement 
on  the  part  of  the  pig»  and  the  poultry,  and  nnder  the  furious 
indignation  of  the  bull-dog,  who  performed  a  Pyrrhic  dance, 
that  every  moment  seemed  to  threaten  the  breaking  of  bis 
chain.  Mrs.  Poyser  delighted  in  this  noisy  exit ;  it  was  a  fresh 
aasoranoe  to  her  that  the  £srmyard  was  well  guarded,  and  that 
no  loiteiviB  could  enter  unobserred ;  and  H  was  not  until  the 
ffate  had  closed  bdiind  the  Captain  that  she  turned  into  the 
Kitchen  again,  where  Dinah  stood  with  her  bonnet  in  her 
hand,  waiting  to  speak  to  her  aunt,  before  she  set  out  for  Lift- 
beth  Bede*8  cottage. 

Mrs.  Poyser,  however,  though  she  noticed  the  bonnet,  defer- 
red remarking  on  it  until  she  bad  disburtbened  herself  of  her 
surprise  at  Mr.  Irwine's  behavior. 

**  Why,  Mr.  Irwine  wasn't  angry,  then  f  What  did  he  say 
to  you,  Dinah  f    Didn't  he  scold  yon  for  preaching  f " 

''No,  he  was  not  at  all  angry ;  be  was  very  friendly  to  me. 
I  was  quite  drawn  out  to  sp^  to  him ;  I  hardly  know  how, 
for  I  had  always  thought  of  him  as  a  worldly  Saddncee.  But 
bis  countenance  is  as  pleasant  as  the  morning  sunshine." 

**  Pleasant  I  and  what  else  did  y'  expect  to  find  him  but  plea- 
sant?" said  Mrs.  Poyser,  impatiently,  resuming  her  knitting. 
*^  I  should  think  his  countenance  w  pleasant  indeed !  and  him 
a  gentleman  bom,  and's  got  a  mother  like  a  picter.  You  may 
go  the  country  round,  and  not  find  such  another  woman  turned 
sixty-six.  It's  summat-like  to  see  such  a  man  as  that  i'  the  desk 
of  a  Sunday !  As  I  say  to  Poyser,  it's  like  looking  at  a  full  crop 
o'  wheat,  or  a  pasture  with  a  fine  dairy  o'  cows  in  it ;  it  makes 
you  think  the  world's  comfortable-like.  But  as  for  such  crea- 
turs  as  you  Methodisses  run  after,  I'd  as  soon  so  to  look  at  a 
lot  o'  bare-ribbed  runts  on  a  common.  Fine  folks  they  are  to 
tell  you  what's  right,  as  look  as  if  they'd  never  tasted  uothing 
better  than  bacon-sword  and  sour-cake  i'  their  lives.  But  what 
did  Mr.  Irwine  say  to  you  about  that  fool's  trick  o'  preaching 
on  the  Green!"     ^ 

'^He  only  said  he'd  heard  of  it ;  he  didn't  seem  to  feel  any 
displeasure  about  it.  But,  dear  aunt,  don't  think  any  more 
about  that  He  told  me  something  that  I'm  sure  will  cause 
you  sorrow,  as  it  does  me.  Thias  Bede  was  drowned  last  night 
in  the  Willow  Brook,  and  I'm  thinking  that  the  aged  mother 
will  be  greatly  in  need  of  comfort  Perhaps  I  can  be  of  use 
to  her,  so  I  have  fetched  my  bonnet  and  am  going  to  set  out" 
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^  Dear  heart,  dear  heart)  Bat  you  moDt  have  a  cup  o*  tea 
first,  child,^  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  falling  at  once  from  the  key  of 
B  with  five  sharps  to  the  frank  and  genial  C.  ^  The  kettle's 
boiling — we'll  have  it  ready  in  a  minute;  and  the  young  una  'U 
be  in  and  wanting  theirs  directly.  Vm  quite  willing  you 
should  go  and  see  th'  old  woman,  for  you're  one  as  is  allays 
welcpme  in  trouble,  Methodist  or  no  Methodist ;  but  for  the 
matter  o'  that,  it's  Uie  fiesh  and  blood  folks  are  made  on  as 
makes  the  difference^  Some  cheeses  are  made  o'  skimmed 
milk  and  some  o'  new  milk,  and  it's  no  matter  what  you 
call  'em,  you  may  tell  which  is  which  by  the  lo<^  and  the  smell. 
But  as  to  Thias  Bede,  he's  better  out  o'  the  way  nor  in — God 
foiffi'  me  for  saying  so — for  he's  done  little  this  ten  year  but 
mi^e  trouble  for  them  as  belonged  to  him ;  and  I  think  it  'ud 
be  well  for  you  to  take  a  little  bottle  o'  rum  for  th'  old  woman, 
for  I  daresay  she's  got  never  a  drop  o'  nothing  to  comfort  her 
inside.  Sit  down,  child,  and  be  easy,  for  you  shan't  stir  out 
till  you've  had  a  cup  o'  tea,  and  so  I  tell  you." 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  speech,  Mrs.  Poyser  had  been 
reaching  down  the  tearthings  from  the  shelves,  and  was  on  her 
way  towards  the  pantry  for  the  loai,  followed  close  by  Totty, 
who  had  made  her  appearance  on  the  rattling  of  the  tea-cups, 
when  Hetty  came  out  of  the  dairy  relieving  her  tired  arms  by 
lifting  them  up,  and  clasping  her  hands  at  the  back  of  her 
head. 

**  Molly,"  she  said,  rather  languidly,  ^just  run  out  and  get 
me  a  bunch  of  dock-leaves :  the  butter's  ready  to  pack  up 
now." 

^  D'  you  hear  what's  happened,  Hetty  ?"  said  her  aunt 

^  No ;  how  should  I  hear  anything  t"  was  the  answer,  in  a 
pettish  tone. 

*^Not  as  you'd  care  much,  I  dare  say,  if  you  did  hear;  for 
you're  too  feather-headed  to  mind  if  everybody  was  dead,  so  as 
you  could  stay  up-stairs  a-dressing  yourself  for  two  hours  by 
the  clock.  But  anybody  besides  yourself  'ud  mind  about  such 
things  happening  to  them  as  thbk  a  deal  more  of  you  than 
you  deserve.  But  Adam  Bede  and  all  his  kin  might  be 
drownded  for  what  you'd  care — you'd  be  perking  at  the  glass 
the  next  minute." 

^  Adam  Bede— drowned  ?"  said  Hetty,  letting  her  arms  fall, 
and  looking  rather  bewildered,  but  suspecting  that  her  aunt 
was  as  usuiu  exaggerating  with  a  didactic  purpose. 
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**  Nov  i°y  ^ear,  no,*^  said  IKnah  kindly,  for  Mrs.  Pojser  had 
paased  on  to  the  pantiy  without  deigning  more  preciBe  infonna- 
tion.  '^  Not  Adam.  Adam^s  father,  the  old  man,  is  drowned. 
He  was  drowned  last  night  in  the  Willow  Brook.  Mr.  Irwine 
has  just  told  me  about  it** 

^6,  how  dreadful!*'  said  Hetty,  looking  serious,  but  not 
deeply  affected;  and  as  Molly  now  entered  with  the  dock- 
leaves,  she  took  them  silently  and  returned  to  the  daiiy  with- 
out adnng  iinther  questions. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

hsttt's  world. 

Whils  she  adjusted  the  broad  leaves  that  set  off  tiie  pale  fra- 
grant butter  as  the  primrose  is  set  off  by  its  nest  of  green,  I 
am  afraid  Hetty  was  thinking  a  great  deal  more  of  the  looks 
Captain  Donmthome  had  cast  at  her  than  of  Adam  and  his 
troubles.  Bright,  admiring  glances  from  a  handsome  youn^ 
gentleman,  with  white  hands,  a  gold  chain,  occasional  regi- 
mentals, and  wealth  and  grandeur  immeasurable — those  were 
the  warm  rays  that  set  poor  Hetty's  heart  vibrating,  and  play- 
ing its  litde  foolish  tunes  over  and  over  again.  We  do  not 
hear  that  Memnon's  statue  gave  forth  its  melody  at  all  under 
the  rushing  of  the  mightiest  wind,  or  in  response  to  any  other 
influence  divine  or  human  than  certain  short-lived  sunbeams  of 
morning;  and  we  must  learn  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
discovery  that  some  of  those  cunningly-fashioned  instruments 
called  human  souls  have  only  a  very  limited  range  of  music, 
and  will  not  vibrate  in  the  least  under  a  touch  that  fills  others 
with  tremulous  rapture  or  quivering  agony. 

Hetty  was  quite  used  to  the  thon^t  that  people  liked  to 
look  at  her.  She  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  young  Luke 
Britton  of  Broxton  came  to  Hayslope  church  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  on  purpose  that  he  might  see  her;  and  that  he 
would  have  made  much  more  decided  advances  if  her  uncle 
Poyser,  thinking  but  lightly  of  a  young  man  whose  father's 
land  was  so  foul  as  old  Luke  Britton's,  had  not  forbidden  her 
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annt  to  encourage  him  by  any  civilities.  She  was  aware,  too, 
that  Mr.  Craig,  the  sardener  at  the  Chase,  was  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  her,  and  had  lately  made  unmistakable 
avowals  in  luscious  strawberries  and  hyperbolical  peas.  She 
knew  still  better  that  Adam  Bede — ^tall,  upright,  clever,  brave 
Adam  Bede — ^who  carried  such  authority  wiUi  all  the  people 
round  about,  and  whom  her  uncle  was  always  delighted  to  see 
of  an  evening,  saying  that  "  Adam  knew  a  fine  sight  more  o' 
the  natur'  o*  things  £an  those  as  thought  themselves  his  bet- 
ters ** — she  knew  that  this  Adam,  who  was  often  rather  stem 
to  other  people,  and  not  much  given  to  run  after  the  lasses, 
could  be  made  to  turn  pale  or  red  any  day  by  a  word  or  a  look 
from  her.  Hetty's  sphere  of  comparison  was  not  large,  but 
she  couldn't  help  perceiving  that  Adam  was  **  something  like  ^ 
a  man ;  always  knew  what  to  sav  about  things,  could  tell  her 
uncle  how  to  prop  the  hovel,  and  had  mended  the  chum  in  no 
time ;  knew,  witn  only  looking  at  it,  the  value  of  the  chestnut 
tree  that  was  blown  down,  and  why  the  damp  came  in  the 
walls,  and  what  they  must  do  to  stop  the  rats ;  and  wrote  a 
beautiful  hand  that  you  could  read  0%  and  could  do  figures  in 
his  head — a  degree  of  accomplishment  totally  unknown  among 
the  richest  farmers  of  that  country-side.  Not  at  all  like  that 
slouching  Luke  Britton,  who,  when  she  once  walked  with  him 
all  the  way  from  Broxton  to  Hayslope,  had  only  broken  silence 
to  remark  that  the  grey  sroose  had  b^un  to  lay.  And  as  for 
Mr.  Craig,  the  gardener,  he  was  a  sensible  man  enough,  to  be 
sure,  but  he  was  knock-kneed,  and  had  a  queer  sort  of  sing- 
song in  his  talk ;  moreover,  on  the  most  charitable  supposition^ 
he  must  be  &r  on  the  way  to  forty. 

Hetty  was  quite  certain  her  uncle  wanted  her  to  encourage 
Adam,  and  would  be  pleased  for  her  to  manry  nim.  For  those 
were  times  when  there  was  no  rigid  demarcation  of  rank 
between  the  farmer  and  the  respectable  artisan,  and  on  the 
home-hearth,  as  well  as  in  the  public-house,  they  might  be  seen 
taking  their  jug  of  ale  together;  the  farmer  having  a  latent 
sense  of  capital,  and  of  weight  in  parish  affairs,  which  sustained 
him  under  his  conspicuous  inferiority  in  conversation.  Martin 
PojTser  was  not  a  ^equcnter  of  public-houses,  but  he  liked  a 
fiiendly  chat  over  his  own  home-brewed ;  and  though  it  was 
pleasant  to  lay  down  the  law  to  a  stupid  neighbor  who  had  no 
notion  how  to  make  the  best  of  his  £Etrm,  it  was  also  an  agree-* 
able  variety  to  learn  something  from  a  clever  fellow  like  Adam 
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Bede.  Aocordingly,  for  the  last  three  ycarB— ever  since  he 
had  snperintended  the  building  of  the  new  bam — ^Adam  had 
always  been  made  welcome  at  the  Hall  Farm,  especially  of  a 
winter  evening,  when  the  whole  family,  in  patriarchal  fi^hion, 
master  and  mistress,  children  and  servants,  were  assembled  in 
that  gloriooB  kitchen,  at  well-gradnated  distances  from  the 
blazing  fire.  And  for  the  last  two  years,  at  least,  Hetty  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  her  ancle  say,  ^  Adam  Bede  may 
be  working  for  wage  now,  but  he'll  be  a  master-man  some  day, 
as  sore  as  I  sit  in  this  chair.  Mester  Bnrge  is  in  the  right  on't 
to  want  him  to  go  partners  and  marry  his  daughter,  if  it's  true 
what  they  say ;  the  woman  as  marries  him  'ull  have  a  good 
take,  be't  Lady-day  or  Michaelmas,'* — a  remark  which  Mrs. 
Poyser  always  followed  up  with  her  cordial  assent  '^Ah," 
she  would  say,  ^  it's  all  very  fine  having  a  ready-made  rich 
man,  but  may-happen  he'll  be  a  ready-made  fool ;  and  it's  no^ 
use  filling  your  pocket  full  o'  money  if  you've  got  a  hole  in  the 
corner.  It'll  do  you  no  good  to  sit  in  a  spring-cart  o'  your 
own,  if  you've  got  a  soft  to  drive  you :  he'll  soon  turn  you  over 
into  the  ditch.  I  allays  said  I'd  never  marry  a  man  as  had  got 
no  brains ;  for  where's  the  use  of  a  woman  having  brains  of 
her  own  if  she's  tackled  to  a  geek  as  everybody's  a  laughing 
at?  She  might  as  well  drees  herself  fine  to  sit  back'ards  on  a 
donkey." 

These  expressions,  though  figurative,  sufiiciently  indicated 
the  bent  ^f  Mrs.  Peyser's  mind  with  regard  to  Adam ;  and 
though  she  and  her  husband  might  have  viewed  the  subject 
differently  if  Hetty  had  been  a  daughter  of  their  own,  it  was 
clear  that  they  would  have  welcomed  the  match  with  Adam 
for  a  penniless  niece.  For  what  could  Hetty  have  been  but  a 
servant  elsewhere,  if  her  uncle  had  not  taken  her  in  and 
brought  her  up  as  a  domestic  help  to  her  aunt,  whose  health 
since  the  birth  of  Totty  had  not  been  equal  to  more  positive 
labor  than  the  superintendence  of  servants  and  children^  But 
Hetty  had  never  given  Adam  any  steady  encouragement. 
£ven  in  the  moments  when  she  was  most  thoroughly  conscious 
of  his  superiority  to  her  other  admirers,  she  had  never  brought 
herself  to  think  of  accepting  him.  She  liked  to  feel  that  this 
strong,  skilful,  keen-eyed  man  was  in  her  power,  and  would 
have  been  indignant  if  he  had  shown  the  least  sign  of  slipping 
from  under  the  yoke  of  her  coquettish  tyranny,  and  attaching 
himself  to  the  gentle  Mary  Burge,  who  would  have  been  grate- 
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lb]  enough  for  the  most  trifling  notice  from  him.  "•  Mary 
Barge,  indeed !  such  a  sallow-fiiced  girl :  if  she  put  on  a  bit  of 
pink  ribbon,  she  looked  as  yellow  as  a  crow-flower,  and  her 
hair  waa  aa  straight  as  a  hank  of  cotton.^  And  always  when 
Adam  stayed  away  for  several  weeks  from  the  EUJl  Farm,  and 
otherwise  made  some  show  of  resistance  to  his  passion  as  a 
foolish  one,  Hetty  took  care  to  entice  him  back  into  the  net 
by  little  airs  of  meekness  and  timidity,  as  if  she  were  in  tron- 
ble  at  his  neglect  But  as  to  marrying  Adam,  that  was  a  very 
different  affair  I  There  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  tempt  her 
to  do  that  Her  cheeks  never  grew  a  shade  deep^  when  hia 
name  was  mentioned ;  she  felt  no  thrill  when  she  saw  him 
passing  along  the  causeway  by  the  window,  or  advancing 
towards  her  unexpectedly  in  the  footpath  across  the  meadow  ; 
she  felt  iK^inff  when  his  eyes  rested  on  her,  but  the  cold  tri- 
jimph  of  knowing  that  he  loved  her,  and  would  not  care  to 
looK  at  Mary  Barge :  he  could  no  more  stir  in  her  the  emo* 
tions  that  make  the  sweet  intoxication  of  young  love,  than  the 
mere  picture  of  a  sun  can  stir  the  spring  sap  in  the  subtle 
fibres  of  the  plant  She  saw  him  as  he  was — ^a  poor  man,  with 
old  parents  to  keep,  who  would  not  be  able,  for  a  long  while 
to  come,  to  give  her  even  such  luxuries  as  ehe  shared  in  her 
ancle's  house.  And  Hetty's  dreams  were  all  of  luxuries :  to 
sit  in  a  carpeted  parlor  and  always  wear  white  stockines ;  to 
have  some  large  beantifhl  eamngs,  such  as  were  idl  the 
&shion ;  to  have  Nottinsfaam  lace  round  the  top  of  her  gown, 
and  someUiinff  to  make  ner  handkerchief  smell  nice,  like  Miss 
Lydia  Donnimome's  when  she  drew  it  out  at  church ;  and  not 
to  be  obliged  to  get  up  early  or  be  scolded  by  anybody.  She 
thought,  if  Adam  haa  been  rich  and  could  have  given  her 
these  things,  she  loved  him  well  enough  to  marry  him. 

But  for  the  last  few  weeks  a  new  influence  had  come  over 
Hetty — vague,  atmospheric,  shaping  itself  into  no  self-confessed 
hopes  or  prospects,  but  producing  a  pleasant  narcotic  effect^ 
making  her  tr^  the  ground  and  go  about  her  work  in  a  sort 
of  dream,  unconscious  of  weight  or  effort,  and  showing  her  all 
things  through  a  soft,  liauid  veil,  as  if  she  wero  living  not  in 
this  solid  world  of  brick  and  stone,  but  in  a  beatified  worid, 
such  as  the  sun  lights  up  for  us  in  the  waters.  Hetty  had  be- 
come aware  that  Mr.  Arthur  Donnithome  would  take  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  for  the  chance  of  seeing  her;  that  he  always 
placed  himself  at  church  so  aa  to  have  the  fullest  view  of  her 
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both  Bittinff  and  Btandinff ;  that  he  was  constantlj  finding  rea- 
sons for  caUinff  at  the  Hall  Farm,  and  always  would  contrive 
to  say  something  for  the  sake  of  making  her  speak  to  him  and 
look  at  him.  The  poor  child  no  more  conceived  at  present  the 
idea  that  the  yoong  squire  could  ever  be  her  lover,  than  a  ba- 
ker's pretty  daughter  in  the  crowd,  whom  a  young  emperor  dis- 
tinguishes by  an  imperial  but  admiring  smile,  conceives  that 
she  shall  be  made  empress.  But  the  baker's  daughter  goes 
home  and  dreams  of  the  handsome  ^oun^  emperor,  and  per- 
haps weighs  the  flour  amiss  while  she  is  thmking  what  a  hea- 
yenly  lot  it  must  be  to  have  him  for  a  husband :  and  so  poor 
Hetty  had  got  a  iace  and  a  presence  haunting  her  waking  and 
sleeping  dreams ;  bright,  soft  glances  had  penetrated  her^  and 
suffused  her  life  with  a  strange,  happy  laiu^uor.  The  eyes  that 
shed  those  glances  were  really  not  half  so  fine  as  Adam's, 
which  sometimes  looked  at  her  with  a  sad,  beseeching  tender- 
ness ;  but  they  had  found  a  ready  medium  in  Hetty's  Httle  silly 
imagination,  whereas  Adam's  could  get  no  entrance  through 
that  atmosphere.  For  three  weeks,  at  least,  her  inward  life 
had  consisted  of  little  else  than  living  through  in  memory  the 
looks  and  words  Arthur  had  directed  towards  her— of  little  else 
than  recalling  the  sensations  with  which  she  heard  his  voice 
outside  the  house,  and  saw  him  enter,  and  became  conscious 
that  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  her,  and  then  became  conscious 
that  a  tall  figure,  looking  down  on  her  with  eyes  that  seemed 
to  touch  her,  was  coming  nearer  in  clothes  of  beautiful  texture, 
with  an  odor  like  that  of  a  flower-garden  borne  on  the  evening 
breeze.  Foolish  thoughts  I  you  see ;  having  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  love  felt  by  sweet  girls  of  ei^teen  in  our  days ; 
but  all  this  happened,  you  must  remember,  nearly  sixty  years 
ago,  and  Hetty  was  quite  uneducated — a  simple  mrmers  girl, 
to  whom  a  gentleman  with  a  white  hand  was  dazzling  as  an 
Olympian  God.  Until  to-day,  she  had  never  looked  fiuther 
into  the  future  than  to  the  next  time  Gaptun  Bonnithome 
would  come  to  the  Farm,  or  the  next  Sunday  when  she  should 
see  him  at  church ;  but  now  she  thouffht^  perhaps  he  would 
try  to  meet  her  when  she  went  to  the  (Siase  to-morrow — and 
if  he  shodd  speak  to  her,  and  walk  a  little  way,  when  nobody 
was  by  I  That  had  never  happened  yet ;  and  now  her  imagi* 
nation,  instead  of  retracing  the  past,  was  busy  fashioning  what 
would  happen  to-morrow — ^whereabout  in  the  Chase  she  should 
see  him  coming  towards  her,  how  she  should  put  her  new  rose- 
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colored  ribbon  on,  which  he  had  never  seen,  and  what  he 
wonld  say  to  her  to  make  her  return  his  glance — a  glance 
which  she  would  be  living  through  in  her  memory,  over  and 
over  aeain,  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

In  uiis  state  of  mind  how  could  Hetty  give  any  feeling  to 
Adam's  troubles,  or  think  much  about  poor  old  Thias  being 
drowned  f  Young  souls,  in  such  pleasant  delirium  as  hers,  are 
as  unsympathetic  as  butterflies  sipping  nectar ;  they  are  isolated 
from  all  appeals  by  a  barrier  of  dreams — by  invisible  looks  and 
impalpable  arms. 

while  Hetty's  hands  were  busy  packing  up  the  butter,  and 
her  head  filled  with  these  pictures  of  the  morrow,  Arthur  Don* 
nithome,  riding  by  Mr.  Irwine's  side  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Willow  Brook,  had  also  certain  indistinct  anticipations,  running 
as  an  under-current  in  his  mind  while  he  was  listening  to  Mr. 
Irwine's  account  of  Dinah  ; — indistinct,  yet  strong  enough  to 
make  him  feel  rather  conscious  when  Mr.  Irwine  suddenly 
said, 

''What  fascinated  yon  so  in  Mrs.  Peyser's  dairy,  Arthur? 
Have  you  become  an  amateur  of  damp  quarries  and  skimming- 
dishes  r 

Arthur  knew  the  Rector  too  well  to  suppose  that  a  clever 
invention  would  be  of  any  use,  so  he  said,  with  his  accustomed 
frankness, 

^  No,  I  went  to  look  at  the  pretty  butter-maker,  Hetty  Sor- 
rel. She's  a  perfect  Hebe ;  and  if  I  were  an  artist,  I  would 
paint  her.  It's  amazing  what  pretty  girls  one  sees  among  the 
£Eumers'  daughters,  when  the  men  are  such  downs.  '  That  com- 
mon round  red  face  one  sees  sometimes  in  the  men — all  cheek 
and  no  features,  like  Martin  Poyser's — comes  out  in  the  women 
of  the  family  as  the  most  charming  phiz  imaginable." 

"^  Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  contemplating  Hetty  in 
an  artistic  light,  but  I  must  not  have  you  feeding  her  vanity, 
and  filling  her  little  noddle  with  the  notion  that  she's  a  great 
beauty,  attractive  to  fine  gentlemen,  or  you  will  spoil  her  for  a 
poor  man's  wife — ^honest  Craig's,  for  example,  whom  I  have 
seen  bestowing  soft  glances  on  her.  The  little  puss  seems 
already  to  have  airs  enough  to  make  a  husband  as  miserable  as 
it's  a  law  of  nature  for  a  quiet  man  to  be  when  he  marries  a 
beauty.  Apropos  of  marrying,  I  hope  our  friend  Adam  will 
et  settled,  now  the  poor  old  man's  gone.  He  will  only  have 
is  mother  to  keep  in  future,  and  I've  a  notion  that  there's  a 
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kiDdneas  between  him  and  that  nice  modest  girl,  Mary  Barge, 
from  something  that  fell  from  old  Jonathan  one  day  when  I 
was  talking  to  him.  But  when  I  mentioned  the  subject  to 
Adam  he  looked  nneasy,  and  turned  the  conversation.  I  sup- 
pose the  love-making  doesn't  run  smooth,  or  perhaps  Adam 
hangs  back  till  he's  in  a  better  position.  He  has  indepen- 
dence of  spirit  enough  for  two  men — ^rather  an  excess  of  pride, 
if  anything." 

"  Hiat  would  be  a  capital  match  for  Adam.  He  would  slip 
into  old  Barge's  shoes,  and  make  a  fine  thing  of  that  building 
business,  FU  answer  for  him.  I  should  like  to  see  hira  weQ 
settled  in  this  parish ;  he  would  be  ready  then  to  act  as  my 
grand-vizier  when  I  wanted  one.  We  could  plan  no  end  of  re- 
pairs and  improvements  together.  I've  never  seen  the  g^rl, 
though,  I  think — at  least  I've  never  looked  at  her." 

'^Look  at  her  next  Sunday  at  church — she  sits  with  her 
fiither  on  the  left  of  the  reading^esk.  You  needn't  look  quite 
so  much  at  Hetty  Sorrel  then.  When  I've  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  can't  afford  to  buy  a  tempting  dog,  I  take  no  notice  of  him, 
because  if  he  took  a  strong  fancy  to  me  and  looked  lovingly  at 
me,  the  stniggle  between  arithmetic  and  inclination  might  be- 
come unpleasantly  severe.  I  pique  myself  on  my  wisdom 
there,  Arthur,  and  as  an  old  fellow  to  whom  wisdom  has  be- 
come cheap,  I  bestow  it  upon  you." 

^  Thank  you.  It  may  stand  me  in  a  good  stead  some  day, 
though  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  present  use  for  it.  Bless 
me !  how  the  brook  has  overflowed.  Suppose  we  have  a  can- 
ter now  we're  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill." 

That  is  the  great  advantage  of  dialogue  on  horseback ;  it 
can  be  merged  any  minute  into  a  trot  or  a  canter,  and  one 
might  have  escaped  from  Socrates  ^imself  in  the  saddle.  The 
two  friends  were  free  from  the  necessity  of  fiirthcr  conversation 
till  they  pulled  up  in  the  lane  behind  Adam's  cottage. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DINAH   VISITS   himWTB* 

At  five  o'clock  Lisbeth  came  down-stairs  with  a  large  key  in 
her  hand :  it  was  the  key  of  the  chamber  whefe  her  hosbaDd 
lay  dead.  Throughout  the  day,  except  in  her  occaaional  ont- 
borsts  of  wailing  grief,  she  had  been  in  incessant  movement, 
performing  thd  initial  duties  to  her  dead  with  the  awe  and  ex- 
actitude wat  belongs  to  religious  rites.  She  had  brought  out 
her  little  store  of  bleached  linen,  which  she  had  for  long  years 
kept  in  reserve  for  this  supreme  use.  It  seemed  but  yesterday 
— that  time  so  many  midsummers  ago,  when  she  had  told 
Thias  where  this  linen  lay,  that  he  might  be  sure  and  reach  it 
out  for  her  when  she  died,  for  she  was  the  elder  of  the  two. 
Then  there  had  been  the  work  of  cleansing  to  the  strictest 
parity  every  object  in  the  sacred  chamber,  and  of  removing 
from  it  every  trace  of  common  daily  oocupation.  The  smaU 
window  which  bad  hitherto  freely  let  in  the  frosty  moonlight 
or  the  warm  summer  sunrise  on  the  working  man^s  slumber, 
must  now  be  darkened  with  a  fair  white  sheet,  for  this  was  the 
sleep  which  is  as  sacred  under  the  bare  rafters  as  in  ceiled 
houses.  Lisbeth  had  even  mended  a  long-n^lected  and  unno- 
ticeable  rent  in  the  checkered  bit  of  bed-curtain ;  for  the  mo- 
ments were  few  and  precious  now  in  which  she  would  be  able 
to  do  the  smallest  ofiice  of  respect  or  love  for  the  still  corpse, 
to  which  in  all  her  thoughts  she  attributed  some  consciousness. 
Our  dead  are  never  dead  to  us  until  we  have  ^igotten  them ; 
they  can  be  injured  by  us,  they  can  be  wounded ;  they  know 
all  our  penitence,  all  our  aching  sense  that  their  place  is 
empty ;  all  the  kisses  we  bestow  on  the  smallest  relic  of 
their  presence.  And  the  aged  peasant-woman  most  of  sdl  be- 
lieves that  her  dead  are  conscious.  Decent  burial  was  what 
Lisbeth  had  been  thinking  of  for  herself  through  years  of  thrift, 
with  an  indistinct  expectation  that  she  should  know  when  she 
was  being  carried  to  the  churchyard,  followed  by  her  husband 
and  her  sons ;  and  now  she  felt  as  if  the  greatest  work  of  her 
life  were  to  be  done  in  seeing  that  Thias  was  buried  decently 
before  her — under  the  white  thorn,  where  once,  in  a  dream^ 
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Bhe  had  ihongbt  sbe  lay  in  the  coffin,  yet  all  the  ivhile  saw  the 
sunshine  abo^e,  and  smelt  the  white  blossoms  that  were  so 
thick  npon  the  thorn  the  Sunday  she  went  to  be  churched  after 
Adam  was  bom. 

But  now  she  had  done  everything  that  could  be  done  to-day 
in  the  chamber  of  death — had  done  it  all  herself,  with  some 
aid  ftom  her  sons  in  liftii^,.for  she  would  let  no  one  be  fetched 
to  help  her  from  the  village,  not  being  fond  of  female  neigh 
bbrs  generally;  and  her  fitvorite  Dolly,  the  old  housekeeper 
at  Mr.  BuTge's,  who  had  come  to  condole  with  her  in  the 
morning  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Thias's  death,  was  too  dim- 
sighted  to  be  of  much  use.  She  had  locked  the  door,  and  now 
held  the  key  in  her  hand,  as  she  drew  herself  wearily  into  a 
chair  that  stood  out  of  its  place  in  the  middle  of  the  house  floor, 
where  in  ordinary  thnes  she  would  never  have  consented  to  sit. 
The  kitchen  had  had  none  of  her  attention  that  day ;  it  was 
soiled  with  the  tread  of  muddy  shoes,  and  untidy  witii  clothes 
and  other  objects  out  of  place.  But  what  at  another  time 
would  have  been  intolerable  to  Lisbeth's  habits  of  order  and 
cleanliness,  seemed  to  her  now  just  what  should  be :  it  was 
right  that  things  should  look  strange  and  disordered  and 
wretched,  now  tiie  old  man  had  come  to  his  end  in  that  sad 
way :  the  kitchen  ought  not  to  look  as  if  nothing  had  hap* 
pened.  Adam,  overcome  with  the  imitations  and  exertions  of 
the  day  after  his  night  of  hard  wor^  had  fallen  asleep  on  a 
bench  in  the  workshop ;  and  Seth  was  in  the  back  kitchen 
making  a  fire  of  stacks  that  he  might  get  the  kettle  to  boil,  and 
persuade  his  mother  to  have  a  cup  of  tea,  an  indulgence  which 
she  rarely  allowed  herself. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  kitchen  when  Lisbeth  entered  and 
threw  herself  into  the  chair.  She  looked  round  with  blank 
eyes  at  the  dirt  and  confusion  on  which  the  bright  afternoon 
sun  shone  dismally ;  it  was  all  of  a  piece  with  the  sad  confusion 
of  her  mind— that  confusion  which  belongs  to  the  first  hours 
of  a  sudden  sorrow,  when  the  poor  human  soul  is  like  one  who 
has  been  deposited  sleeping  among  the  ruins  of  a  vast  city,  and 
wakes  up  in  dreary  amazement,  not  knowing  whether  it  is  the 
growing  or  the  dying  day — not  knowing  why  and  whence  came 
Uiis  illimitable  scene  of  desolation,  or  why  he  too  finds  himself 
desolate  in  the  midst  of  it. 

At  another  time,  Lisbeth's  first  thought  would  have  been^ 
**  Where  is  Adam  ?"  but  the  sudden  death  of  her  husband  had 
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restored  him  in  these  houn  to  that  first  place  in  her  afibctions 
which  he  had  held  six-and-twenty  years  ago :  she  had  foi^tten 
his  faults  as  we  forget  the  sorrows  of  our  departed  childhood, 
and  thought  of  noming  but  the  young  husband^s  kindness  and 
the  old  man's  patience.  Her  eyes  continued  to  wander  blankly 
until  Seth  came  in  and  began  to  remove  some  of  the  scattered 
thinffs,  aifd  clear  the  snuul  round  deal-table  that  he  might  set 
out  his  mother^s  tea  upon  it 

^<  What  art  goin*  to  do  )*'  she  said,  rather  peevishly. 

^  I  want  thee  to  have  a  cup  of  tea,  mother,"  answered  Seth, 
tenderly.  ^  It'll  do  thee  good ;  and  FU  put  two  or  three  of 
these  things  away,  and  make  the  house  look  more  comfortable." 

^Comfortable!  How  canst  talk  o*  ma'in'  things  comfort- 
able f  Lot  a-be,  let  a-be.  There's  no  comfort  for  me  no  more," 
she  went  on,  the  tears  coming  when  she  began  to  speak,  ^  now 
thy  poor  feyther's  gone,  as  Tn  washed  for  and  mended,  an' 
ffot's  victual  for'm  tor  thirty  'ear,  an'  him  allays  so  pleased  wi' 
iveryihing  I  done  for'm,  an'  used  to  be  so  handy  an'  do  the 
jobs  for  me  when  I  war  ill  an'  cumbered  wi'  th  babby,  an' 
made  me  the  posset  an'  brought  it  up-stairs  as  proud  as  could 
be,  an'  carried  the  lad  as  war  as  heavy  as  two  children  for  five 
mile  an'  ne'er  grumbled,  all  the  way  to  War'son  Wake,  'cause 
I  wanted  to  go  an'  see  my  sister,  as  war  dead  an'  gone  the  very 
next  Christmas  as  e'er  come.  An'  him  to  be  drownded  in  the 
brook  as  we  passed  o'er  the  day  we  war  married  an'  come  home 
together,  an'  he'd  made  them  lots  o'  shelves  for  me  to  put  my 

K'  4;e8  an'  things  on,  an'  showed  'em  me  as  proud  as  he  could 
'cause  he  know'd  I  should  be  pleased.  An'  he  war  to  die 
an'  me  not  to  know,  but  to  be  a-sleepin'  i'  my  bed,  as  if  I  caredna 
noght  about  it  £h  1  an'  me  to  live  to  see  that !  An'  us  as 
war  young  folks  once,  an'  thought  we  should  do  rarely  when 
we  war  married.  Let  a-be,  lad,  let  a-bel  I  wonna'  ha'  no 
tay :  I  carena  if  I  ne'er  ate  nor  drink  no  more.  When  one 
end  o'  th'  bridge  tumbles  down,  where's  th'  use  o'  th'  other 
stannin'  ?  I  may's  well  die,  an'  foUer  my  old  man.  There's  no 
knowin'  but  he'll  want  me." 

Here  Lisbeth  broke  from  words  into  moans,  swaying  herself 
backwards  and  forwards  on  her  chair.  Seth,  always  timid  in 
his  behavior  towards  his  mother,  from  the  sense  that  he  had 
no  influence  over  her,  felt  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  persuade 
or  soothe  her,  till  this  passion  was  past ;  so  he  contented  him- 
self with  tending  the  back-kitchen  fire,  and  folding  up  his 
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fathei'a  clothes,  which  had  been  hanging  out  to  dry  since  morn- 
ing ;  afraid  to  move  about  in  the  room  where  his  mother  was^ 
lest  he  should  irritate  her  further. 

But  after  lisbeth  had  been  rocking  herself  and  moaning  for 
some  minuteS)  she  stHtdenly  paused,  and  said  aloud  to  herself) 

^  ril  go  an'  see  ai-ter  Adam,  lor  I  canna  think  where  h&% 
gotten;  an'  I  want  him  to  go  up-stairs  wi'  me  afore  it's  dark, 
for  the  minutes  to  look  at  the  corpse  is  like  the  meltin'  snow." 

Seth  overheard  this,  and  coming  into  the  kitehen  again,  as 
his  mother  rose  from  her  chair,  he  said, 

^  Adam^s  asleep  in  the  workshop,  mother.  TheeVfet  better 
not  wake  him.     He  was  o'erwrought  with  work  and  trouble.** 

**  Wake  him  f  Who's  a-goin'  to  wake  him  f  I  shanna  wake 
him  wi'  lookin'  at  him.  I  hanna  seen  the  lad  tliis  two  hour — 
I'd  welly  forgot  as  he'd  e''cr  growed  up  from  a  babby  when's 
feyther  carried  him," 

Adam  was  seated  on  a  rough  bench,  his  head  supported  by 
his  araa,  which  rested  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  on  the 
long  planing-table  in  the  middle  of  the  workshop.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  had  sat  down  for  a  few  minuW  rest,  and  had  fallen 
asleep  without  slipping  from  his  firat  attitude  of  sad,  fatigued 
thought  His  &ce,  unwashed  since  yesterday,  looked  pallid 
and  dammy ;  his  hair  was  tossed  shaggily  about  his  forehead, 
and  his  closed  eyes  had  the  sunken  kok  which  follows  upon 
patching  and  sorrow.  His  brow  was  knit,  and  his  whole  hct 
had  an  expression  of  weariness  and  pain.  Gyp  was  evidently 
uneasy,  for  he  sat  on  his  haunches  resting  his  nose  on  his 
master's  stretohed-out  leg,  and  dividing  uic  time  between 
ticking  the  hand  Uia)t  hung  listlessly  down,  and  glancing  with 
a  listening  air  towards  the  door.  The  poor  d(^  was  hungry 
and  restless,  but  would  not  leave  his  master,  and  was  waiting 
impatiently  for  some  change  in  the  scene.  It  was  owing  to 
this  feeling  on  Gyp's  part,  that  when  Lisbeth  came  into  the 
workshop,  and  advanced  towai*ds  Adam  as  noiselessly  as  she 
could,  her  intention  not  to  awake  him  was  immediately  defeated; 
for  Gyp's  excitement  was  too  great  to  find  vent  in  anything 
short  of  a  sharp  bark,  and  in  a  moment  Adam  opened  his 
eyes  and  saw  his  mother  standing  before  him.  It  was  not  very 
unlike  his  dream,  for  his  sleep  had  been  little  more  than  living 
through  again,  in  a  fevered  delirious  way,  all  that  had  happened 
since  daybreak,  and  his  mother  with  her  fretful  grief  was 
present  to  him  through  it  all.    The  chief  difference  between 
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the  reality  and  the  vision  was,  that  in  his  dream  Hetty  waa 
continoally  coming  before  him  in  bodily  presence — strangely 
mingling  herself  as  an  actor .  in  scenes  with  which  she  nad 
nothing  to  do.  She  was  even  by  the  Willow  Brook :  she  made 
his  mother  angry  bv  coming  into  the  house ;  and  he  met  her 
with  her  smart  clothes  quite  wet  through  as  he  walked  in  the 
rain  to  Treddleston,  to  tell  the  coroner.  But  wherever  Hetty 
came,  his  mother  was  sure  to  follow  soon;  and  when  he 
opened  hio  eyes,  it  was  not  at  all  atarUing  to  aee  her  rtanding 
near  him. 

"  Eh,  my  lad,  my  lad  T  lisbeth  burst  out  immediately,  her 
wailing  impulse  returning,  for  grief  in  its  freshne^  feels  the 
need  of  associating  its  loss  and  its  lament  with  every  chanee 
of  scene  and  incident^  "  thee'st  got  no1[>ody  now  but  thy  old 
mother  to  torment  thee  and  be  a  burthen  to  thee :  thy  poor 
feyther  'ull  ne'(3r  anger  thee  no  more ;  an'  thy  mother  may's 
well  go  arter  him — ^the  sooner  the  better — ^for  I'm  no  sood  to 
nobody  now.  One  old  coat  'uU  do  to  patch  another,  but  it's 
good  for  noght  else.  Thee'dst  like  t'  ha'  a  wife  to  noend  thy 
clothes  an'  get  thy  victual,  better  nor  thy  old  mother.  An'  I 
shall  be  noght  but  cumber,  a-sittin'  i'  th'  chimney-corner* 
(Adam  winced  and  moved  uneasily ;  he  dreaded,  of  all  things^ 
to  hear  his  mother  speak  of  Hetty.)  But  if  thy  feyther  had 
lived,  he'd  ne'er  ha'  wanted  me  to  go  to  make  room  for  another, 
for  he  could  no  more  ha'  done  wi'out  me  nor  one  side  o'  the 
scithers  can  do  wi'out  the  tother.  Eh,  we  should  ha'  been 
both  flung  away  together,  an'  then  I  shouldna  ha'  seen  this 
day,  an'  one  buryin'  'ud  ha'  done  for  us  both." 

Here  Lisbeth  paused,  but  Adam  sat  in  pained  silence :  he 
could  not  speak  otherwise  than  tenderly  to  his  mother  to-day; 
but  he  could  not  help  bein^  irritated  by'  this  plaint  It  was 
not  possible  for  poor  Lisbetn  to  know  how  it  affected  Adam, 
any  more  than  it  is  possible  for  a  wounded  dog  to  know  how 
his  moans  affect  the  nerves  of  his  master.  Like  all  complain- 
ing women,  she  complained  in  Uie  expectation  of  being  soothed, 
and  when  Adam  said  nothing,  she  was  only  prompted  to  com- 
plain more  bitterly. 

^  I  know  thee  couldst  do  better  wi'out  me,  for  thee  couldst 

§0  where  thee  likedst,  an'  marry  them  as  thee  likedst.  But  I 
onna  want  to  say  thee  nay,  let  thee  bring  home  who  tliee 
wttt ;  I'd  ne'er  open  my  lips  to  find  faut,  for  when  folks  is  old 
an^  o'  no  use,  they  may  think  theirsens  well  off  to  get  the  bit 
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an'  the  Bup,  though  they'll  to  swallow  ill  words  wi  't.  An'  if 
thee'flt  set  thy  heart  on  a  lass  as'H  hring  tiiee  noght  and  waste 
all,  when  thee  mightst  ha'  them  as  'iid  make  a  man  on  thee, 
T\\  say  noght)  now  thy  feythei's  dead  an'  drownded,  for  I'm  no 
better  nor  an  old  haft  when  the  blade's  gone." 

Adam,  nnable  to  bear  this  any  longer,  rose  silently  from  the 
bench,  and  walked  ont  of  the  workshop  into  the  kitchen.  But 
Lisbeth  followed  him. 

^  Thee  wutna  go  upstairs  an'  see  thy  feyther,  then  f  I'n 
done  every  thin'  now,  an'  he'd  like  thee  to  go  an  look  at  'ra, 
for  he  war  always  so  pleased  when  thee  wast  mild  to  'm." 

Adam  tamed  round  at  once,  and  said,  ^  Yes,  mother ;  let  us 
go  up  stairs.    Come,  Seth,  let  us  go  t(>gether." 

They  went  np-stairs,  and  for  five  minutes  all  was  silence. 
Then  tiie  key  was  turned  again,  an<f  there  was  a  sound  of  foot- 
steps on  the  stairs.  But  Adam  did  not  come  down  again ;  he 
was  too  weary  and  worn-out  to  encounter  more  of  his  mother's 
querulous  grief,  and  he  went  'to  rest  on  his  bed.  Lisbeth  no 
sooner  entered  the  kitchen  and  sat  down  than  she  threw  her 
apron  over  her  head,  and  besan  to  cry  and  moan,  and  rock 
herself  as  before.  Beth  thou^t,  **  She  will  be  quieter  by-and^ 
by,  now  we  have  been  up-stairs ;"  and  he  went  into  the  back 
kitchen  acain  to  tend  his. little  fire,  hoping  that  he  should  pre- 
sently induce  her  to  have  some  tea. 

Lisbeth  had  been  rocking  herself  in  this  way  for  more  than 
five  minutes,  giving  a  low  moan  with  every  forward  movement 
of  her  body,  when  she  suddenly  felt  a  hand  placed  gently  on 
here,  and  a  sweet  treble  voice  said  to  her,  ^  Dear  sister,  the 
Lord  has  sent  me  to  see  if  I  can  be  a  comfort  to  you." 

Lisbeth  paused,  in  a  listening  attitude,  without  removing  her 
apron  from  her  foce.  The  voice  was  strange  to  her.  Could  it 
be  her  sister's  spirit  come  back  to  her  from  the  dead  after  all 
those  years  f    She  trembled,  and  dared  not  look. 

Dinah,  believing  that  this  pause  of  wonder  was  in  itself  a 
relief  for  the  sorrowing  woman,  said  no  more  just  yet,  but 
quietly  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  then,  motioning  silence  to 
Seth,  who,  on  hearing  her  voice,  had  come  in  with  a  beating 
heart,  laid  one  hand  on  the  back  of  Lisbeth's  chair,  and  leaned 
over  her,  that  she  mi^t  be  aware  of  a  fHendly  presence. 

Slowly  Lisbeth  drew  down  her  apron,  and  timidly  she 
opened  her  dim  dark  eyes.  She  saw  nothing  at  firet  but  a 
face — a  pure,  pale  fiace,  with  loving  grey  eyes,  and  it  was  qyite 
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unknown  to  her.  Her  wonder  increased ;  perhaps  it  1009  an 
angel.  Bat  in  the  same  instant  Dinah  had  laid  her  hand  on 
LiM>eth^8  agi|in,  and  the  old  woman  looked  down  at  it.  It  was 
a  much  snudler  hand  than  her  own,  hot  it  was  not  white  and 
delicate,  for  Dinah  had  never  worn  a  glove  in  her  life,  and  her 
hand  bore  the  traces  of  labor  from  her  childhood  upwards. 
Lisbeth  looked  earnestly  at  the  hand  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
fixing  her  eyes  again  on  Dinah's  fiice,  said,  with  something  of 
restored  coanige,  bat  in  a  tone  of  surprise — 

"  Why,  ye're  a  workin'  woman  I" 

^  Yes,  I  am  Dinah  Morris,  and  I  work  in  the  cotton-mill 
when  I  am  at  home.** 

^  Ah ! "  said  Lisbeth  slowly,  still  wondering ;  ^  ye  oomed  in 
so  light,  like  the  shadow  on  the  wall,  an'  spoke  i'  my  ear,  as  I 
thought  yon  might  be  a  sperrit.    Ye've  got  a'most  the  &co  o'^ 
one  as  is  a-sittiir  on  the  grave  T  Adam's  new  Bible." 

^  I  come  from  the  Hall  Farm  now.  Yon  know  Mrs.  Poy- 
ser — she's  my  aunt^  and  she  has  heard  of  your  great  affliction, 
and  is  very  sorry ;  and  I'm  come  to  see  if  I  can  be  any  help  to 
you  in  your  trouble ;  for  I  know  your  sons  Adam  and  Seth^ 
and  I  know  you  have  no  daij^hter,  and  when  the  clei^man 
told  me  how  the  hand  of  God  was  heavy  upon  you,  my  heart 
went  out  towards  you,  and  I  felt  a  command  to  come  and  be 
to  you  in  the  place  of  a  daughter  in  this  grief,  if  you  will  let 
me." 

^'  Ah  I  I  know  who  y'  are  now ;  y'  are  a  Methody,  like 
Seth ;  he's  tonld  me  on  yon,"  said  Lisbeth,  fretfully,  her  over- 
powering sense  of  pain  returning,  now  her  wonder  was  ffone. 
^  Ye'll  make  it  out  as  trouble's  a  good  thing,  like  he  allays 
does.  But  where's  the  use  o'  talkm'  to  me  arthat'n  f  Ye 
canna  made  the  smart  less  wi'  talkin'.  Ye'll  ne'er  make  me 
believe  as  it's  better  for  me  not  to  ha'  my  old  man  die  in  's 
bed,  if  he  must  die,  an'  ha'  the  parson  to  pray  by  'm,  and  me 
to  sit  by  'm,  an'  tell  him  ne'er  to  mind  th^  ill  words  I'n  gen 
him  sometimes  when  I  war  angered,  an'  to  gi'  'm  a  bit  an'  a 
sup,  as  long  as  a  bit  an'  a  sup  he'd  swallow.  But  eh !  to  die  i' 
the  could  water,  an'  us  close  to  'ra,  an'  ne'er  to  know ;  an'  me 
a-sleepin',  as  if  I  ne'er  belonged  to  'm  no  more  nor  if  he'd 
been  a  journeyman  tramp  from  nobody  knows  where." 

Here  Lisbeth  b^an  to  cry  and  rock  herself  again;  and 
Dinah  said, 

J*  Yes,  dear  friend,  your  affliction  is  great    It  would  be 
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baldness  of  heart  to  say  that  joar  trouble  was  not  heavy  to 
bear.  God  didn't  send  roe  to  you  to  make  h'ght  of  your  sorrow, 
but  to  mourn  with  you,  if  you  will  let  me.  If  you  had  a  table 
spread  for  a  feast,  and  was  making  merry  witii  your  friends, 
you  would  think  it  was  kind  to  let  me  come  and  sit  down  and 
rejoice  with  you,  because  you  would  think  I  should  like  to 
share  those  guod  things;  but  I  should  like  better  to  share 
in  your  trouble  and  your  labor,  and  it  would  seem  haider  to 
me  if  yon  denied  me  that  Ton  wont  send  me  away  ?  You're 
not  angry  with  me  for  coming  ?" 

"Nay,  nay;  angered!  who  said  I  war  angered?  It  war 
good  on  you  to  come.  An'  8eth,  why  donna  ye  ^et  her  some 
tay  f  Ye  war  in  a  hurry  to  get  some  for  me,  as  had  no  need, 
but  ye  donna  think  o'  gettin'  't  for  them  as  wants  it.  Sit  ye 
down ;  sit  ye  down.  I  thank  ye  kindly  for  comin',  for  ifs  little 
wage  ye  get  by  walkin'  through  the  wet  fields  to  see  an  old 

woman  like  me Nay,  I'n  got  no  daughter  o'  my 

own — ne'er  had  one — an'  I  wama  sorry  for  they're  poor  qneechy 
things,  gells  is ;  I  allays  wanted  to  ha'  lads,  as  could  fend  for 
theirsens.  An'  the  lads  'ull  be  manyin' — I  shall  ha'  daughters 
enoo,  an'  too  many.  But  now,  do  ye  make  the  tay  as  ye  like 
it,  for  I'n  got  no  taste  i'  my  mouth  this  day — it's  all  one  what  I 
swaller — ^it's  all  got  the  taste  o'  sorrow  wi't." 

Dinah  took  care  not  to  betray  that  she  had  had  her  tea,  and 
accepted  Lisbeth^s  invitation  very  readily,  for  the  sake  of  per- 
Buadmg  the  old  woman  herself  to  take  the  food  and  drink  Ehe 
so  much  needed  after  a  day  of  hard  work  and  fasting. 

Beth  was  so  happy  now  Dinah  was  in  the  house  that  he 
could  not  help  thmking  her  presence  was  worth  purchasing 
with  a  life  in  which  grief  incessantly  followed  upon  grief;  but 
the  next  moment  he  reproached  himself — it  was  almost  as  if 
he  were  rejoicing  in  his  father's  sad  death.  Nevertheless,  the 
joy  of  being  with  Dinah  toauld  triumph  :  it  was  like  the  influ- 
ence of  climate,  which  no  resistance  can  overcome.  And  the 
feeling  even  suffused  itself  over  his  face  so  as  to  attract  his 
mother's  notice,  while  she  was  drinking  her  tea. 

"  Thee  may'st  well  talk  o'  trouble  bein'  a  good  thing,  Seth, 
for  thee  thriv'st  on't.  Thee  look'st  as  if  thee  know'dst  no  more 
o'  care  an'  cumber  nor  when  thee  wast  a  babby  a-lyin'  awake  i' 
th'  cradle.  For  thee'dst  allays  lie  still  wi'  thy  eyes  open,  an' 
Adam  ne'er  'ud  lie  still  a  minute  when  he  wakened.  Thee 
wast  allays  like  a  bag  o'  meal  as  can  ne'er  be  bruised,  though, 
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for  the  matter  o'  thai,  thj  poor  feyther  were  just  such  another. 
Bat  yeVe  got  the  same  look  too"  (here  Lisbeth  tamed  to 
Dinah).  '^  I  reckon  it's  wi'  bein'  a  Methody.  Not  as  I'm 
a%ndin'  &at  wi'  ye  for't,  for  ye've  no  call  to  be  frettin'^  an 
somehow^  ye  looken  sorry  too.  Eh !  well,  if  the  Methodies  are 
fond  o'  trouble,  they're  like  to  thrive ;  it's  a  pity  they  canna 
ha't  all,  an'  take  it  away  from  them  as  donna  like  it.  I  coold 
ha'  gi'en  'em  plenty ;  for  when  I'd  gotten  my  old  man  I  war 
worreted  from  mom  till  night ;  and  now  he's  gone,  I'd  be  glad 
for  the  worst  o'er  aeain." 

^  Yes,"  said  Diniui,  careful  not  to  oppose  any  feeling  of  Lis- 
beth's,  for  her  reliance,  in  her  smallest  words  and  deeds,  on  a 
divine  guidance,  always  issued  in  that  finest  woman's  tact  which 
proceeds  from  acute  and  ready  sympathy, — "  yes ;  I  remember, 
too,  when  my  dear  aunt  died,  I  longed  for  the  sound  of  her  bad 
cough  in  the  nights,  instead  of  the  silence  that  came  when  she 
was  gone.  But  now,  dear  friend,  drink  this  other  cup  of  tea 
and  eat  a  little  more." 

^  What,"  said  Lisbeth,  taking  the  cup  and  speaking  in  a  less 
queralouB  tone,  ^  had  ye  got  no  feyther  and  mother,  then,  as 
ye  war  so  sorry  about  your  aunt  ?" 

*^  No,  I  never  knew  a  father  or  mother ;  my  aunt  brought 
me  up  from  a  baby.  She  had  no  children,  for  she  was  never 
married,  and  she  brought  me  up  as  tenderly  as  if  Td  been  her 
own  child." 

**  Eh,  she'd  fine  work  wi'  ye,  FU  warranti  bringin'  ye  up  from 
a  babby,  an'  her  a  lone  woman — it's  ill  bringin'  up  a  cade  lamb. 
But  I  daresay  ye  waraa  franzy,  for  ye  look  as  if  ye'd  ne'er  been 
angered  i'  your  life.  But  what  did  ye  do  when  your  aunt 
died  f  an'  why  didna  ye  come  to  live  i'  this  country,  bein'  as 
Mrs.  Peyser's  your  aunt  too  ?" 

Dinah,  seeing  that  Lisbeth's  attention  was  attracted,  told 
her  the  story  of  her  early  life — ^how  she  had  been  brought  up 
to  work  haid,  and  what  sort  of  place  Snowficld  was,  and  how 
many  people  had  a  hard  life  there — all  the  details  that  she 
thought  hkely  to  interest  Lisbeth.  The  old  woman  listened, 
and  foigot  to  be  fretful,  unconsciously  subject  to  the  soothing 
influence  of  Dinah's  face  and  voice.  A.fter  a  while  she  was 
persuaded  to  let  the  kitchen  be  made  tidy;  for  Dinah  was  bent 
on  this,  believing  that  the  sense  of  order  and  quietude  around 
her  would  help  m  disposing  Lisbeth  to  join  in  the  prayer  she 
longed  to  pour  forth  at  her  side.    Seth,  meanwhile,  went  out  to 
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chop  wood ;  for  he  sntmiBed  that  Dinah  would  like  to  be  left 
alone  with  his  mother. 

Lisbeth  sat  watching  her  as  she  moved  about  in  her  stiU, 
quick  way,  and  said  at  last,  ''  YeVe  got  a  notion  o*  cleanin'  up. 
1  wonldna  mind  ha'in!  ye  for  a  daughter,  for  ye  wouldna  spend 
the  lad's  wage  i*  fine  clothes  an'  waste.  Ye're  not  like  the 
lasses  o'  this  countij-side.  I  reckon  folks  is  different  at  Snow- 
field  from  what  they  are  here." 

'^They  have  a  different  sort  of  life,  many  of  'em,"  said 
Dinah ;  *^  they  work  at  different  things — some  in  the  mill,  and  * 
many  in  the  mines,  in  the  villages  round  about  But  the  heart 
of  man  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  there  are  the  children  of 
this  world  and  the  children  of  light  there  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
But  we've  many  more  Methodists  there  than  in  this  country." 

*^  Well,  I  didna  know  as  the  Methody  women  war  like  ye, 
for  there's  Will  Maskery's  wife,  as  they  say's  a  big  Methody, 
isna  pleasant  to  look  at,  at  all.  I'd  as  lief  look  at  a  tooad. 
An'  I'm  thinkin'  I  wouldna  mind  if  ye'd  stay  an'  sleep  here, 
for  I  should  like  to  see  ye  i'  th'  house  i'  th'  momin'.  But 
may-happen  they'll  be  lookin'  for  ye  at  Mester  P<^8er's." 

*^  No,^  said  Dinah,  ^  they  don't  expect  me,  and  I  should  like 
to  stay,  if  you'll  let  me." 

''Well,  uiere's  room;  I'n  got  my  bed  laid  i'  th'  little  room 
o'er  the  back  kitchen,  an'  ye  can  lie  beside  me.  I'd  be  glad  to 
ha'  ye  wi'  me  to  speak  to  i'  th'  night,  for  ye've  got  a  nice  way 
o'  talktn'.  It  puts  me  i'  mind  o'  the  swallows  as  was  under 
the  tliack  last  'ear,  when  they  fust  begun  to  sing  low  an'  soft- 
like i'  th'  momin'.  Eh,  but  my  old  man  war  fond  o'  them 
birds!  an'  so  war  Adam,  but  they'n  ne'er  corned  again 
this  'ear.    Happen  they're  dead  too." 

**  There,"  said  Dinan,  ^  now  the  kitchen  looks  tidy,  and 
now,  dear  mother — ^for  Pm  your  daughter  to-night,  you  know — 
I  should  like  you  to  wash  your  face  and  have  a  clean  cap  on. 
Do  you  remember  what  David  did,  when  God  took  away  his 
child  from  himf  While  the  child  was  yet  alive  he  fasted  and 
prayed  to  Qod  to  spare  it,  and  he  would  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
out  lay  on  the  ground  all  night,  beseeching  Qod  for  the  child. 
But  when  he  knew  it  was  dead,  he  rose  up  from  the  ground 
and  washed  and  anointed  himself,  and  changed  his  clothes,  and 
ate  and  drank ;  and  when  they  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he 
seemed  to  have  left  off  grieving  now  the  child  was  dead,  he 
said,  '  While  the  diild  was  yet  alive,  I  fasted  and  wept ;  for  I 
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said,  Who  can  tell  whether  God  will  be  gracions  to  me,  that 
the  child  may  live  ?  But  now  he  is  dead,  why  should  I  fast  f 
can  I  bring  him  back  again  f  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall 
not  return  to  me.'" 

'^Eh,  that's  a  true  word!"  said  Lisbeth.  '^Yes,  my  old  man 
wonna  come  back  to  me,  but  I  shall  go  to  him — the  sooner  the 
better.  Well,  ye  may  do  as  ye  like  wi'  me :  there's  a  clean 
cap  i'  that  drawer,  an'  I'll  go  i'  the  back  kitchen  an'  wash  my  fiice. 
An'  Seth,  thee  mayst  reach  down  Adam's  new  Bible  wi'  th' 
picters  in,  an'  she  shall  read  us  a  chapter.  Eh,  I  like  them 
words — I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  wonna  come  back  to  me." 

Dinah  and  Seth  were  both  inwardly  offering  thanks  for  the 
greater  quietness  of  spirit  that  had  come  over  Lisbeth.  This 
was  what  Dinah  had  been  trying  to'  bring  about,  through  all 
her  still  sympathy  and  absence  from  exhortation.  From  her 
girlhood  upwards  she  had  had  experience  among  the  sick  and 
Sie  mourning,  among  minds  hardened  and  shrivelled  through 
poverty  and  ignorance,  and  had  gained  the  subtlest  perception 
of  the  mode  in  which  they  could  best  be  touched,  and  softened 
into  willingness  to  receive  words  of  spiritual  consolation  or 
warning.  As  Dinah  expressed  it^  ^  She  was  never  left  to  her- 
self; but  it  was  always  given  her  when  to  keep  silence  and 
when  to  speak."  And  do  we  not  all  agree  to  call  rapid  thought 
and  noble  impulse  by  the  name  of  inspiration  f  After  our 
subtlest  analysis  of  the  mental  process,  we  must  still  say,  as 
Dinah  did,  that  our  highest  thoughts  and  our  best  deeds  are 
all  given  to  us. 

And  so  there  was  earnest  prayer — ^there  was  faith,  love,  and 
hope  pouring  itself  forth  that  evening  in  the  little  kitchen. 
And  poor  aged  fretful  Lisbeth,  without  grasping  any  distinct 
idea,  without  going  throngh  any  course  of  reli^ous  emotions, 
felt  a  vague  sense  of  goodness  and  love,  and  of  something 
right  lying  underneath  and  beyond  all  this  sorrowing  life. 

She  couldn't  understand  the  sorrow ;  but,  for  these  moments, 
under  the  subduing  influence  of  Dinah's  spirit,  die  felt  that 
she  must  be  patient  and  still. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

IK  TBS   COTTAOB. 

It  wm  bat  half-past  four  the  next  morning,  when  Dinah,  tired 
of  lyinff  awake  listening  to  the  birds,  and  watching  the  growing 
light  &roa^  the  littM  window  in  the  garret  roo^  rose  and 
b^an  to  dress  herself  very  qnietly,  lest  she  should  disturb 
Lisbeth.  Bot  already  some  one  else  was  astir  in  the  house,  and 
had  gone  down  stairs  preceded  by  Gyp.  The  dc^'s  pattering 
step  was  a  sure  sign  that  it  was  Adam  who  went  down ;  but 
Dinah  was  not  aware  of  this,  and  she  thought  it  was  more  likely 
to  be  Seth,  for  he  had  told  her  how  Adam  had  stayed  up  working 
the  night  before.  Seth,  however,  had  only  just  awaked  at 
the  sound  of  the  opening  door.    The  exciting  mfluence  of  the 

Previous  day,  heightened  at  last  by  Dinah's  unexpected  presence, 
ad  not  been  counteracted  by  any  bodily  weariness,  for  he  had 
not  done  his  ordinary  amount  of  hard  work ;  and  so  when  he 
went  to  bed,  it  was  not  till  he  had  tired  himself  with  hours  of 
tossing  wakefulne^  that  drowsiness  came,  and  led  on  a  heavier 
morning  sleep  than  was  usual  with  him. 

But  Adam  had  been  refreshed  by  his  long  rest,  and  with  his 
habitual  impatience  of  mere  passivity,  he  was  eager  to  begin 
the  new  day,  and  subdue  sadness  by  his  strong  will  and  strong 
arm.  The  white  mist  lay  in  the  valley ;  it  was  going  to  be  a 
briffht^  warm  day,  and  he  would  start  to  work  again  when  he 
had  had  his  breakftst. 

**  There's  nothing  but  what's  bearable  as  long  as  a  man  can 
work,"  he  said  to  himself:  ^  the  natur  o'  things  doesn't  change, 
though  it  seems  as  if  one's  own  life  was  nothing  but  change. 
The  square  o'  four  is  sixteen,  and  you  must  lengthen  your  lever 
in  proportion  to  your  weight,  is  as  true  when  a  man's  miserable 
as  when  he's  happy ;  and  the  best  o'  working  is,  it  gives  you  a 
grip  hold  o'  things  outside  your  own  lot. 

As  he  dashed  the  cold  water  over  his  head  and*  iace,  he  felt 
completely  himself  again,  and  with  his  black  eyes  as  keen  as 
ever,  and  his  thick  black  hair  all  glistening  with  the  fresh 
moisture,  he  went  into  the  workshop  to  look  out  the  wood  for 
his  father's  coffin,  intending  that  he  and  Seth  should  carry  it 

5* 
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with  them  to  Jonathan  Bulge's,  and  have  the  coffin  made  by 
one  of  the  workmen  there,  so  that  his  mother  might  not  see 
and  hear  the  sad  task  going  forward  at  home. 

He  had  jast  gone  into  the  workshop  when  his  quick  ear 
detected  a  light  rapid  foot  on  the  stairs — certainly  not  his 
mother's.  He  had  been  in  bed  and  asleep  when  Dinah  had 
come  in,  in  the  evening,  and  now  he  wondered  whose  step  this 
could  be.  A  foolish  thought  oame  and  moved  him  strangely. 
As  if  it  could  be  Hetty  1  She  was  the  last  person  likely  to  be 
in  the  house.  And  yet  he  felt  reluctant  to  go  and  look,  and 
have  the  clear  proof  that  it  was  some  one  else.  He  stood 
leaning  on  a  pluik  he  had  taken  hold  o^  listening  to  sounds 
which  his  imagination  interpreted  for  him  so  pleasantly,  that 
the  keen  8t»*oi^^  fiice  became  suffused  with  a  timid  tenderness. 
The  light  footstep  moved  about  the  kitchen,  followed  by  the 
sound  of  the  sweeping  brush,  hardly  making  so  much  noise  as 
the  li^test  breeze  that  chases  the  autumn  leaves  along  the 
dusty  path ;  and  Adam's  imagination  saw  a  dimpled  fiuse,  with 
dark  bright  eyes  and  roguish  smiles  looking  backward  at  this 
brush,  and  a  rounded  figure  just  leaning  a  little  to  clasp  the 
handle.  A  very  foolish  thought — it  could  not  be  Hetty ;  but 
the  only  way  of  dismissing  such  nonsense  from  his  head  was 
to  go  and  see  who  it  was,  for  his  fiincy  only  got  nearer  and 
nearer  to  belief  while  he  stood  there  listjening.  He  loosed  the 
plank,  and  went  to  the  kitchen  door. 

^  How  do  you  do,  Adam  Bede  f "  said  Dinah,  in  her  calm 
treble,  pausing  from  her  sweeping,  and  fixing  her  mild  grave 
eyes  upon  him.  **  I  trust  you  feel  rested  and  strengthened 
again  to  bear  the  burthen  and  heat  of  the  day." 

It  was  like  dreaming  of  the  sunshine,  and  awaking  in  the 
moonlight.  Adam  had  seen  Dinah  several  times,  but  always 
at  the  Hall  Farm,  where  he  was  not  very  vividly  conscious  of 
any  woman's  presence  except  Hetty's,  and  he  had  only  in  the 
last  day  or  two  begun  to  suspect  that  Seth  was  in  love  with 
her,  so  that  his  attention  had  not  hitherto  been  drawn  towards 
her  for  his  brother's  sake.  But  now  her  slim  figure,  her  plain 
black  gown,  and  her  pale  serene  face,  impressed  him  witn  all 
the  force  that  belongs  to  a  reality  contrasted  with  a  pre^occupy- 
ing  fancy.  For  the  first  moment  or  two  he  made  no  answer, 
but  looked  at  her  with  the  concentrated,  examining  glance 
which  a  man  gives  to  an  object  in  which  he  has  suddenly 
begun  to  be  interested.    Dinah,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
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felt  a  painfnl  self-ooiiBcioiifliieaB;  there  was  something  In  the 
dark  peniitrating  glance  of  this  strong  man  so  different  from  the 
mildness  and  timidity  of  his  brother  Seth.  A  faint  blash  came, 
which  deepened  as  she  wondered  at  it  This  blnsh  recalled 
Adam  from  his  foiyelfulnees, 

**!  was  quite  taken  by  sarprise ;  it  was  very  good  of  yon  to 
come  and  see  my  mother  in  her  trouble,''  he  said,  in  a  gentle 
gratefel  tone,  for  his  qnick  mind  told  him  at  once  how  she 
came  to  be  there,  ^  I  hope  my  mother  was  thankful  to  have 
yoo,"  he  added,  wondering  rather  anxiously  what  had  been 
Ibinah's  reception. 

**  Yes,**  said  Dinah,  resuming  her  work,  *^  she  seemed  gpreatly 
comforted  after  a  while,  and  she's  had  a  good  deal  of  rest  in  the 
night  by  times.    She  was  fast  asleep  when  I  left  her." 

**  Who  was  it  took  the  news  to  the  Hall  Farm  f "  said  Adam,  his 
thoughts  reverting  to  some  one  there ;  he  wondered  whether 
the  had  felt  anything  about  it 

**  It  was  Mr.  Irwine,  the  clergyman,  UAd  me,  and  my  aunt 
was  griered  for  your  mother  when  she  heard  it,  and  wanted  me 
to  come ;  and  so  is  my  uncle,  I'm  sure,  now  he's  heard  it»  but 
he  was  gone  out  to  Boaseter  all  yesterday.  ^They'll  look  for 
you  there  as  soon  as  you're  got  time  to  go,  for  there's  nobody 
round  that  hearth  but  what's  glad  to  see  you." 

Dmah,  with  her  sympathetic  divination,  knew  quite  well  that 
Adam  was  longing  to  near  if  Hetty  had  said  anything  about 
their  trouble;  she  was  too  rigorously  truthful  for  benevolent 
invention,  but  she  bad  contrived  to  say  something  in  which 
Hetty  was  tacitly  included.  Love  has  a  way  of  cheating  itself 
consciously,  like  a  child  who  plays  at  solitary  hide-and-seek; 
it  is  pleased  with  assurances  tnat  it  all  the  while  disbelieves. 
Adam  liked  what  Dinah  had  said  so  much  that  his  mind  was 
directly  full  of  the  next  visit  he  should  pay  to  the  Hall  Farm, 
when  Hetty  would  perhi^  behave  more  kindly  to  him  than 
she  had  ever  done  before. 

^Bnt  you  won't  be  there  yourself  any  longer!"  he  said  to 
Dinah. 

**No,  I  go  back  to  Snowfield  on  Saturday,  and  I  shall  have 
to  set  out  to  Treddlestone  early,  to  be  in  time  for  the  Oak- 
bourne  carrier.  So  I  must  go  back  to  the  farm  to-night,  that 
I  may  have  the  last  day  with  my  aunt  and  her  children.  But 
I  can  stay  here  ail  to-day  if  your  mother  would  like  me ;  and 
her  heart  seemed  inclined  towards  me  last  night'^ 
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**  Ahf  then,  she's  rare  to  want  yon  to-dsy.  If  mother  takes 
to  people  at  the  beginning,  she's  sure  to  get  fond  of  'em ;  bnt 
she's  a  strange  way  of  not  liking  yonng  women.  Though,  to 
be  sure,"  Adam  went  on  smiling,  ^  her  not  liking  other  young 
women,  is  no  reason  why  she  shouldn't  like  you. 

Hitherto  Gyp  had  been  assisting  at  this  conversation  in 
motionless  silence,  seated  on  his  haunches,  and  alternately 
looking  np  in  his  master's  fiice  to  watch  its  expression,  and 
observing  Dinah's  movements  about  the  kitchen.  The  kind 
smile  wiSi  which  Adam  uttered  the  last  words  was  apparently 
decisive  with  Gyp  of  the  light  in  which  the  stranger  was  to  be 
regarded,  and  as  she  turned  round  after  putting  aside  her 
sweepinff-bmsh,  he  trotted  towards  her,  and  put  np  his  muzzle 
against  her  hand  in  a  fiiendly  way. 

^  You  see  Gyp  bids  you  welcome,"  said  Adam,  ^and  he's 
very  slow  to  welcome  strangers." 

"  Poor  dog  I"  said  Dinah,  patting  the  rough  grey  coat,  **  I've 
a  strange  feeling  about  the  dumb  things  as  if  they  wanted  to 
speak,  and  it  was  a  trouble  to  'em  beoiuse  they  couldn't.  I 
can't  help  being  sorry  for  the  dogs  always,  though  perhaps 
there's  no  need.  But  they  may  well  have  more  in  them  than 
they  know  how  to  make  us  understand,  for  we  can't  say  half 
what  we  feel,  with  all  our  words." 

•  Seth  came  down  now,  and  was  pleased  to  find  Adam  talking 
with  Dinah ;  he  wanted  Adam  to  know  how  much  better  she 
was  than  all  other  women.  But  after  a  few  words  of  greeting, 
Adam  drew  him  into  the  workshop  to  consult  about  the  co£Sn, 
and  Dinah  went  on  with  her  cleaning. 

By  six  o'clock  they  were  all  at  breakOut  with  Lisbeth,  in  a 
kitchen  as  clean  as  she  could  have  made  it  herself.  The  win«> 
dow  and  door  were  open,  and  the  morning  air  brou^t  with  it 
a  mingled  scent  of  southernwood,  thyme,  and  sweetbrier  from 
the  patch  of  garden  by  the  side  of  the  cottage.  Dinah  did  not 
sit  down  at  first,  but  moved  about  serving  the  others  with  the 
warm  porridge  and  the  toasted  oat-cake,  which  she  had  got 
ready  in  the  usual  way,  for  she  had  asked  Seth  to  tell  her  just 
what  his  mother  gave  them  for  breakfiist.  Lisbeth  had  been 
unusually  silent  smce  she  came  down  stairs,  apparently  requir- 
ing some  time  to  adjust  her  ideas  to  a  state  of  things  in  which 
she  came  down  like  a  lady  to  find  all  the  work  done,  and  sat 
still  to  be  waited  on.  Her  new  sensations  seemed  to  exclude 
the  remembrance  of  her  grief.  At  last,  after  tasting  the  por- 
ridge, she  broke  silence : 
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**  Te  might  ba'  made  the  parridge  wone,'*  she  said  to  Dinah, 
**  I  can  ate  it  wi'ont  it's  turnin'  my  stomach.  It  might  ha'  been 
a  trifle  thicker  an'  no  haim,  an'  I  allays  pntten  a  sprig  o'  mint 
in  mysen ;  bat  how's  ye  t'  know  that  ?  Th'  lads  arena  like  to 
get  folks  as  'all  make  their  parridge  as  I'n  made  it  for  'em ;  it's 
well  if  they  set  onybody  as  '11  imike  parridge  at  all.  But  ye 
might  do  wi'^a  bit  o'  showin' ;  for  ye're  a  stirrin'  body  in  a 
momin',  an'  ye've  a  light  heel,  an'  ye've  cleaned  th'  hoase  well 
enoof  for  a  ma'-shift." 

''Makeshift,  mother f"  said  Adam.  ''Why,  I  think  the 
house  looks  besatifal.  I  don't  know  how  it  could  look  bet- 
ter." 

"  Thee  dostna  know.  Nay :  how's  thee  to  know  ?  Th'  men 
ne'er  know  whether  the  floor  is  cleaned  or  cat-licked.  Bat 
thee't  know  when  thee  gets  thy  parridge  burnt,  as  thee't  like 
to  ha'  it  when  I'n  gi'en  o'er  makin'  it  IneeH  think  thy  mother 
war  good  for  somroat  then." 

"Dinah,"  said  Seth,  "do  come  and  sit  down  now  and  have 
yonr  breakout    We're  all  served  now." 

"Ay,  come  an'  sit  ye  down— do,"  said  Lisbeth,  "an'  ate  a 
morsel ;  ye'd  need,  arter  bein'  npo'  yonr  legs  this  hoar  an'  half 
a'ready.  Come,  then,"  she  added,  in  a  tone  of  complaining 
affection,  as  Dinah  sat  down  by  her  side,  "  FU  be  loath  for  ye  V 
go,  but  ye  canna  stay  much  longer,  I  doubt.  I  could  pot  up 
wi'  ye  i'  th'  house  better  nor  wi'  most  folks." 

"  I'll  stay  till  to-night  if  you're  willing,"  said  Dinah.  "  I'd 
stay  longer,  only  Fm  going  back  to  Snowfleld  on  Saturday,  and 
I  must  be  with  my  aunt  to-morrow." 

"  Sh,  Fd  ne'er  go  back  to  that  country.  My  old  man  come 
from  that  Stonysnire  side,  but  he  left  it  when  he  war  a  youns 
nn,  an'  i'  the  right  on't  too ;  for  he  said  as  there  war  no  wooa 
there,  an'  it  'ud  ha'  been  a  bad  country  /or  a  carpenter." 

"  Ah,"  said  Adam,  "  I  remember  father  telling  me  when  I 
was  a  little  lad,  that  he  made  up  his  mind  if  ever  he  moved  it 
should  be  south'ard.  But  I'm  not  so  sure  about  it.  Bartle 
Massey  sayfr-— and  he  knows  the  South — ^as  the  northern  men 
are  a  finer  breed  than  the  southern,  harder-headed  and 
stronger-bodied,  and  a  deal  taller.  And  then  he  says,  in  some 
o'  those  counties  it's  as  flat  »  the  back  o'  your  hand,  and  you 
can  see  nothing  of  a  distance,  without  climbing  np  the  highest 
trees.  I  couldn't  abide  that :  I  like  to  go  to  work  by  a  road 
that  '11  take  me  up  a  bit  of  a  hill,  and  see  the  fields  for  miles 
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round  me,  and  a  bridge  or  a  town,  or  a  bit  of  steeple  here  and 
there.  It  makes  you  feel  the  world's  a  big  place,  and  there's 
other  men  w<Nrking  in  it  with  their  heads  and  hands  besides, 
yoursel^*^ 

^I  like  the  hills  best,"  said  Seth,  ^  when  the  clouds  are  over 
your  head,  and  you  see  the  sun  diining  ever  so  fiir  ofl^  over  the 
Loamford  way,  as  IVe  often  done  o'  lato,  on  the  stonny  days : 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  that  was  heaven  where  there's  always  joy 
and  sunshine,  though  this  life's  dark  and^loudy." 

'^  O,  I  love  the  Stonyshire  side,"  said  Dinah ;  **  I  shouldn't 
like  to  set  my  &oe  towards  the  countries  where  they're  rich  in 
corn  and  cattle,  and  the  ground  so  level  and  easy  to  tread ; 
and  to  turn  my  back  on  the  hills  where  the  poor  people  have 
to  live  such  a  hard  life,  and  the  men  spend  uieir  days  in  the 
mines  away  from  the  sunlight.  It's  very  blessed  on  a  bleak 
cold  day,  when  the  sky  is  hanging  dark  over  the  hill,  to  feel 
the  love  of  God  in  one's  soul,  and  carry  it  to  the  lonely,  bare, 
stone  houses,  where  there's  nothing  else  to  give  eomfort" 

''  £h!"  said  Lisbeth, «« that's  very  well  for  ye  to  talk,  as  looks 
welly  like  the  snowdrop  flowers  as  ha'  lived  for  days  an'  days 
when  I'n  ^thered  'em,  wi'  nothin'  but  a  drop  o'  water  an'  a 
peep  o'  daylight;  but  th'  hungry  foulks  had  belter  leave  th' 
hungry  country.  It  makes  fess  months  for  the  scant  cake. 
But,"  she  went  on,  looking  at  Adam,  ^  donna  thee  talk  o'  goin' 
south'ard  or  north'ard,  an'  leavin'  thy  feyther  an'  mother  i' 
the  churchyard,  an'  goin'  to  a  country  as  they  know  nothin'  on. 
I'll  ne'er  rest  i'  my  grave  if  I  donna  see  thee  i'  th'  chnrchyard 
of  a  Sunday." 

''Donna  fear,  mother,"  said  Adam.  ''If  I  hadna  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  go,  I  should  ha'  been  gone  before  now." 

He  had  finished  his  break&st  now,  and  rose  as  he  was 
speaking. 

"  What  art  goin'  to  do  ?"  asked  Lisbeth.  "  Set  about  thy 
feyther's  oofiinT" 

"  No,  mother,"  said  Adam ;  "  we're  going  to  take  the  wood 
to  the  village,  and  have  it  made  there." 

"Nay,  my  lad,  nay,"  Lisbeth  burst  out  in  an  eager,  wailing 
tone;  "thee  wotna  let  nobody  make  thy  feyther's  coffin  but 
thysen  ?  Who'd  make  it  so  well  f  An'  him  as  know'd  what 
good  work  war,  an's  got  a  son  as  is  th'  head  o'  the  village,  an' 
all  Treddles'on  too,  for  cleverness." 

"  Very  well,  mother,  if  that's  thy  wish,  I'll  make  the  coffin 
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at  kome ;  bat  I  thought  theo  wonldfitna  like  to  hoar  the  work 
going  on." 

^'An'  why  shooldna  I  like  HI  It's  the  right  thing  to  be 
done.  An'  what's  likin'  ^ot  to  do  wi'tf  It's  choice  o'  mia> 
likins  is  all  Tn  got  i'  this  w<M*ld.  One  mossd's  as  good  as 
another  when  joor  mouth's  out  o'  taste.  Thee  man  set  abont 
it  now  this  morning  fost  thing.  I  wnaaa  ha'  nobody  to  toach 
the  coffin  bat  thee." 

Adam's  eyes  met  Seth'si  which  looked  from  Dinah  to  him 
rather  wistfully. 

""No^  mother,"  he  said,  TU  not  consent  but  Beth  shall 
have  a  hand  in  it  too,  if  it's  to  be  done  at  home.  I'll  go  to 
the  village  this  forenoon,  because  Mr.  Barge  'all  want  to  see 
me,  and  Seth  shall  stay  at  home  and  begin  the  coffin,  I  can 
come  back  at  noon,  and  then  he  can  go." 

''Nay,  nay,"  penisted  Lisbeth,  beginnioff  to  cry,  *I'n  set  my 
heart  on't  as  thee  shalt  ma'  thy  feythers  coflui.  Thee't  so 
stiff  an'  masterfbl,  thee't  ne'er  do  as  Uiy  mother  wants  thee. 
Thee  wast  often  angered  wi'  thy  feyther  when  he  war  alive; 
thee  must  be  the  better  to  'm,  now  he's  goen'.  He'd  ha' 
thoi^ht  nothin'  on*t  for  Seth  to  ma's  coffin." 

''Say  no  more,  Adam,  say  no  more,"  said  Seth  gently, 
though  his  voice  told  that  he 'iqpoke  with  some  effort;  "mo- 
ther's in  the  right    I'll  go  to  work,  and  do  thee  slay  at  home." 

He  passed  into  the  workshop  imntediately,  followed  by 
Adam ;  while  Lisbeth,  automatically  obeying  her  old  habits, 
began  to  put  away  the  iMreakiast  things,  as  if  she  did  not  mean 
Dinah  to  take  her  place  any  longer.  Dinah  said  nothing,  but 
presently  used  the  opportanily  3[  quietly  joining  the  briers 
in  the  woikshop. 

They  had  already  ^t  on  their  aprons  and  paper-caps,  and 
Adam  was  standing  with  his  left  hand  on  Seth's  shoulder,  while 
he  pointed  with  the  hammer  in  his  right  to  some  boards  which 
they  were  looking  at.  Their  backs  were  turned  towards  the 
door  by  which  Dinah  entered,  and  she  came  in  so  gently  that 
they  were  not  aware  of  her  presence  till  they  heard  her  voice 
saying,  "Seth  Bedel"  Seth  started,  and  tiiey  both  turned 
Touna  Dinah  looked  as  if  she  did  not  see  Adam,  and  fixed 
her  eyes  on  Sethis  face,  saying  with  calm  kindness, 

"  I  won't  say  farewell.  I  shall  see  you  again  when  you  come 
from  work.  So  as  Fm  at  the  fisurm  before  dark,  it  will  be  quite 
soon  enoagb.'* 
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<*  Thank  jou,  Dinah ;  I  shonld  like  to  iwalk  home  with  yon 
once  more.    ItMl  perhaps  be  the  last  timei.** 

There  was  a  little  tremor  in  Seth's  toi^.  Dinah  put  out 
her  hand  and  said,  ^  Yoa'H  have  sweet  peace  in  your  mind  to- 
day, Seth,  for  yonr  tenderness  and  long-snffering  towards  yonr 
aged  mother." 

She  tamed  roand  and  left  the  workshop  as  qnickly  and 
quietly  as  she  &ad  entered  it.  Adam  had  been  obeerring  her 
closely  all  the  while,  but  she  had  not  looked  at  him.  As  soon 
as  she  was  gone,  he  said, 

'^I  don't  wonder  at  thee  for  loving  her,' Seth.  4he*8  got  a 
&oe  like  a  lily." 

Sethis  soul  rushed  to  his  eyes  and  lips ;  he  had  never  yet 
confessed  his  secret  to  Adam,  but  now  he  felt  a  delicious  sense 
of  disburthenment,  as  he  answered, 

*^  Ay,  Addy,  I  do  love  her — ^too  much,  I  doubt  But  she 
doesna  love  me,  lad,  only  as  one  child  o'  God  loves  another. 
She'll  never  love  any  man  as  a  husband — that*s  my  belief." 

**  Nay,  lad,  there's  no  telling ;  thee  mustna  lose  heart  She's 
made  out  of  stuff  with  a  finer  grain  than  most  o'  the  women ; 
I  can  see  that  clear  enouffh.  But  if  she's  better  than  they  are 
in  other  things,  I  canna  think  she'll  &11  short  of 'em  in  loving." 

No  more  was  said.  Seth  set  out  to  the  village,  and  Adam 
began  his  work  on  the  coffin. 

^  God  help  the  lad,  and  me  too,"  he  thought,  as  he  lifted  the 
board.  **  We're  like  enough  to  find  life  a  tou^h  job— hard 
work  inside  and  out  It's  a  strange  thing  to  tiitnk  of  a  man 
as  can  lift  a  chair  with  his  teeth,  and  wuk  fifty  mile  on  end, 
trembling  and  turning  hot  and  cold  at  only  a  look  from  one 
woman  out  of  all  the  rest  i'  the  world.  It's  a  mystery  we  can 
give  no  account  of;  but  no  more  we  can  of  the  sprouting  o' 
Uie  seed,  for  that  matter." 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

IN  THE   WOOD. 


That  same  Thursday  morning,  as  Arthur  Donnithome   was 
moving  about  in  his  dressing-room,  seeing  his  welUlooking 
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British  peiBon  reflected  in  tbe  old-fashioned  mirrors,  and  stared 
at,  from  a  dingy  olive-green  piece  of  tapestry,  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter  and  her  maidens,  who  ooght  to  have  been  minding 
the  in&nt  Moses,,  he  was  holding  a  discussion  with  himselt^ 
which  by  the  time  his  valet  was  tying  the  black  silk  sling  over 
his  ahomder,  had  issued  in  a  distinct  practical  resolution. 

^  I  mean  to  go  to  Eagledale  and  fish  for  a  week  or  so,"  he 
said  aloud.  ^'  I  shall  take  yon  with  me,  Pym,  and*  set  off  this 
morning ;  so  be  ready  by  half-past  eleven.*' 

The  Tow  whistle,  which  had  assisted  him  in  arriving  at  this 
resolution,  here  broke  out  into  his  loudest  ringing  tenor,  and 
the  corridor,  as  he  hurried  along  it^  echoed  to  his  &vorite  song 
from  the  '*  Beggars'  Opera,"  ^  When  the  heart  of  a  man  is  op- 
pressed with  care."  Not  an  heroic  strain  ;  nevertheless  Arthur 
felt  himself  very  heroic  as  he  strode  towards  the  stables  to  give 
his  orders  about  the  horses.  His  own  approbation  was  neces- 
sary to  him,  and  it  was  not  an  approbation  to  be  enjoyed  quite 
gratuitously ;  it  must  be  won  by  a  fair  amount  of  merit.  He 
had  never  yet  forfeited  that  i^probation,  and  he  had  consider- 
able reliance  on  his  own  virtues.  No  yonng  man  could  confess 
his  faults  more  candidly ;  candor  was  one  of  his  &vorite  vir- 
tues ;  and  how  can  a  man's  candor  be  seen  in  till  its  lustre  un- 
less he  has  a  few  failings  to  talk  of  ?  But  he  had  an  agreeable 
confidence  tiiat  his  fiiults  were  all  of  a  generous  kind — impetu- 
ous, warm-blooded,  leonine ;  never  crawling  crafty,  reptilian. 
It  was  not  possible  for  Arthur  Donnithome  to  do  anything 
mean,  dastanlly,  or  cruel.    "•  No  I  I'm  a  devil  of  a  fellow  for 

Setting  myself  into  a  hobble,  but  I  always  take  care  the  load 
lall  iall  on  my  own  shoulders."  Unhappily  there  is  no  inhe- 
rent poetical  justice  in  hobbles,  and  they  will  sometimes  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  inflict  their  worst  consequences  on  the  prime 
offender,  in  i^ite  of  his  loudly-expressed  wish.  It  was  entirely 
owing  to  this  deficiency  in  toe  scheme  of  things  that  Arthur 
had  ever  brought  any  one  into  trouble  besides  himself.  He 
was  nothing,  if  not  good-natured ;  and  all  his  {Hctures  of  the 
future,  when  he  should  come  into  the  estate,  were  made  up  of 
a  prosperous,  contented  tenantry,  adoring  their  landlord,  who 
would  be  the  model  of  an  Enelish  gentleman — mansion  in  first- 
rate  order,  all  el^ance  and  hig^  taste — jolly  housekeeping — 
finest  stud  in  Loamshire— purse  open  to  all  public  objects — in 
short,  everything  as  different  as  possible  from  what  was  now 
associated  with  the  name  of  Donnithome.    And  one  of  the  first 
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good  adaons  he  would  perfonn  in  that  fatnre  ahonld  be  to 
increase  Ir wine's  income  for  the  vicarage  of  Hajslope,  so  that 
he  might  keep  a  carriage  for  his  mother  and  sisters.  His 
hearty  affection  for  the  Itector  dated  from  the  age  of  frocin  and 
trousers.  It  was  an  affection,  partly  filial,  partly  fraternal ; — 
fraternal  enongh  to  make  him  like  Irwine's  company  better 
than  that  of  most  younger  men,  and  filial  enough  to  nuike  him 
shrink  strongly  irom  incurring  Irwine's  disapprobation. 

You  perceive  that  Arthur  Donnithome  was  ^  a  good  fellow" 
— all  his  college  friends  thought  him  such :  he  couldn't  bear 
to  see  any  one  uncomfortable;  he  would  have  been  sorry 
even  in  his  angriest  moods  for  any  harm  to  happen  to  his  grand- 
father ;  and  hw  aunt  Lydia  herself  had  the  benefit  of  that  sofl- 
heartedness  which  he  bore  towards  the  whole  sex.  Whether 
he  would  have'  self-mastery  enongh  to  be  always  as  harmless 
and  purely  beneficent  as  hie  good-natare  led  him  to  denre,  was 
a  question  that  no  one  had  yet  decided  against  him :  he  was 
but  twenty-one,  yon  remember;  and  we  don't  inquire  too 
closely  into  character  in  the  case  of  a  handsome  generous  young 
fellow,  who  will  have  property  enough  to  support  numerous 
peccadilloes-*-who,  if  he  snould  unfortunately  break  a  man's 
legs  in  his  rash  driving,  will  be  able  to  pension  him  hand- 
somely ;  or  if  he  should  happen  to  spoil  a  woman's  existence 
for  her,  will  make  it  up  to  her  with  expensive  bon-boni^  packed 
up  and  directed  by  his  own  hand.  It  would  be  ridiculons  to 
be  prying  and  analytic  in  such  cases,  as  if  one  were  inquiring 
into  the  character  of  a  confidential  clerk.  We  use  round, 
general,  gentlemanly  epithets  about  a  young  man  of  birth  and 
rortune ;  and  ladies,  with  that  fine  intuition  which  is  the  dis* 
tinguishing  attribute  of  their  sex,  see  at  once  that  he  is  ^  nice." 
The  chances  are  that  he  will  go  through  life  without  scanda- 
lising any  one :  a  seaworthy  vessel  that  no  one  would  refuse  to 
insure,  ^ips,  certainly,  are  liable  to  casualties,  which  some- 
times make  terribly  evident  some  flaw  in  their  construction, 
that  would  never  have  been  discoverable  in  smooth  water;  and 
many  a  ^good  fellow,"  through  a  disastrous  comlnnation  of 
circumstances,  has  undergone  a  like  betrayal 

But  we  have  no  fur  ground  for  entertaining  un&vorable 
auguries  concerning  Arthur  Donnithome,  who  this  morning 
proves  himself  capable  of  a  prudent  resolution  founded  on  oon- 
scienee.  One  thing  is  clear :  Nature  has  taken  care  that  he 
shall  never  go  far  astray  with  perfect  comfort  and  satisfiiction 
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to  Unuelf ;  he  will  never  set  beyond  tlmt  border-land  of  sin, 
where  he  will  be  perpetiiiuly  hanssed  by  asaamto  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Doundary.  He  will  never  be  a  courtier  of 
Vice,  and  wear  her  orders  in  his  button-hole. 

It  was  aboat  ten  o'clock,  and  the  snn  was  shining  brilliantly ; 
everything  was  looking  lovelier  for  the  yesterday's  rain.  It  is 
a  pleasant  thing  on  sach  a  morning  to  walk  along  the  well- 
rolled  mvel  on  one's  way  to  the  stables,  meditating  an  excur- 
sion. But  the  scent  of  the  stables,  which,  in  a  natnral  state  of 
things,  ought  to  be  among  the  soothing  influences  of  a  man's 
lifi^  always  brought  with  it  some  irritation  to  Arthur.  There 
was  1K>  having  his  own  way  in  the  stables ;  everything  was 
managed  in  the  stingiest  fashion.  His  grandfather  persisted  in 
retaining  as  head  groom  an  old  dolt  whom  no  sort  of  lever 
could  move  out  of  his  old  habits,  and  who  was  allowed  to  hire 
a  succession  of  raw  Loamshire  lads  as  his  subordinates,  one  of 
whom  had  li^ly  tested  a  new  pair  of  shears  by  clipping  an 
oblong  patch  on  Arthur's  bay  mare.  This  state  of  things  is 
naturally  embitteriuff ;  one  can  put  up  with  annoyances  in  the 
house,  but  to  have  the  stable  made  a  scene  of  vexation  and  dis- 
gust^  is  a  point  beyond  what  human  flesh  and  blood  can  be  ex- 
pected to  endure  long  together  without  danger  of  misanthropy. 

Old  John's  woo4en,  deep-wrinkled  face  was  the  first  object 
that  met  Arthni's  oyes  as  he  entered  the  stable-yard,  and  it 
quite  poisoned  ibr  him  the  bark  of  the  two  bloodnounds  that 
kept  watch  there.  He  could  never  speak  quite  patiently  to  the 
old  blockhead. 

**  You  must  have  Meg  saddled  for  me  and  brought  to  the 
door  at  half-past  eleven ;  and  I  shall  want  Battler  saddled  for 
Pym  at  the  same  time.    Do  you  hear  t" 

^  Yes,  I  hear,  I  hear,  Cap'n,"  said  old  John,  very  deliberately 
following  the  young  master  into  the  stable.  John  considered 
a  young  master  as  the  natural  enemy  of  an  old  servant,  and 
young  people  in  general  as  a  poor  contrivance  for  carrying  on 
ttie  world. 

Arthur  went  in  for  the  sake  of  patting  Meg,  declining  as  far 
as  possible  to  see  anything  in  the  staties,  lest  he  should  lose 
his  temper  before  breakfast  The  pretty  creature  was  in  one 
of  the  inner  stables,  and  turned  her  mild  head  as  her  master 
came  beside  her.  Little  Trot,  a  tiny  spaniel,  her  inseparable 
companion  in  the  stable,  was  comfortaUy  curled  up  on  her 
back. 
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•*  Well,  Meg,  my  pretty  girl,"  said  Arthur  patting  her  neck, 
••  we*ll  have  a  glorious  canter  tfiis  morning.*' 

^  Nay,  your  honor,  I  donna  see  as  that  can  be,**  said  John. 

"Not  be?    Why  not r 

«  Why,  she's  got  lamed." 

**  Lamed,  confound  you  I  what  do  you  mean  t" 

**  ^^y»  *^*  ^^  **^^  ^^^  t^^  close  to  Dalton's  bosses  an'  one 
on  'em  nnng  out  at  her,  an'  she's  got  her  shank  bruised  o'  the 
near  fcre-leg." 

The  judicions  historian  abstains  from  narrating  precisely 
what  eusued.  Ton  understand  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
strong  langnage,  mingled  with  soothing  «  who-ho's"  while  the 
leg  was  examined;  that  John  stood  by  with  quite. as  much 
emotion  as  if  he  had  been  a  cunningly-carved  crab-tree  walk- 
ing-stick, and  that  Arthur  Donnithome  presently  repassed  the 
iron  gates  of  the  pleasnre-ground  without  singing  as  ne  went. 

^. He  considered  himself  thoroughly  disappointed  and  annoyed. 

There  was  not  another  mount  in  the  stable  for  himself  and  his 
servant  besides  Meg  and  Rattler.  It  was  vexatious ;  jost  when 
he  wanted  to  get  oat  of  the  way  for  a  week  or  two.  It  seemed 
culpable  in  Providence  to  allow  such  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances. To  be  shut  up  at  the  Chase  with  a  broken  arm 
when  every  other  fellow  in  his  regiment  was  enjoying  himself 
at  Windsor — shnt  up  with  his  grandfietthery  who  had  the  same 
sort  of  affection  for  him  as  for  his  parchment  deeds !  And  to 
be  disgusted  at  every  turn  with  the  management  of  the  house 
and  the  estate  I  In  such  circumstances  a  man  necessarily  gets 
in  an  ill-humor,  and  works  off  the  irritation  by  some  excess  or 
other.  **  Salkeld  would  have  drunk  a  bottle  of  port  every  day," 
he  muttered  to  himself;  "  but  I'm  not  well-seasoned  enough 
for  that  Well,  since  I  can't  go  to  Eagledale,  I'll  have  a  gallop 
on  Rattler  to  Norbume  this  morning  and  lunch  with  Ga- 
waine." 

Behind  this  explicit  resolution  there  lay  an  implicit  one.  If 
he  lunched  with  Gawaine  and  lingered  chatting;  ne  should  not 
reach  the  Chase  again  till  nearly  five,  when  Hetty  would  be 
safe  out  of  his  sight  in  the  housekeeper's  room ;  and  when  she 
set  out  to  go  home,  it  would  be  his  lazy  time  after  dinner,  so 
he  should  keep  out  of  her  way  altogether.  There  really  would 
have  been  no  harm  in  being  kind  to  the  little  thing,  and  it  was 
worth  dancing  with  a  dozen  ball-room  belles  only  to  look  at 
Hetty  for  half  an  hour.    But  perhaps  he  had  better  not  take 
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any  more  notice  of  her ;  it  miglit  pnt  notions  into  her  head,  as 
Irwine  had  hinted ;  though  Arthur,  for  his  part,  thought  girls 
were  not  by  any  means  so  soft  and  easily  bruised ;  indeed,  he 
had  generally  found  them  twice  as  cool  and  cunning  as  he  was 
himself  As  for  any  real  harm  in  Hetty's  case,  it  was  out  of 
the  question ;  Arthur  Donnithome  accepted  his  own  bond  for 
himself  with  perfect  .confidence. 

So  the  twelve  o'clock  sun  saw  him  galloping  towards  Nor- 
bume ;  and  by  good  fortune  Halsell  Common  lay  in  his  road, 
and  gave  him  some  fine  leaps  for  Rattler.  Nothing  like  ^  tak- 
ing ^  a  few  bushes  and  ditches  for  exorcising  a  demon  ;  and  it 
is  really  astonishing  that  the  Centaurs,  with  their  immense  ad- 
vantages in  this  way,  have  left  so  bad  a  reputation  in  history. 

After  this,  yon  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear,  that 
although  Gawaine  was  at  home,  the  hand  of  the  dial  in  the 
courtyard  had  scarcely  cleared  the  last  stroke  of  three,  when 
Arthur  returned  through  the  entrance-gates,  got  down  from  the 
panting  Rattler,  and  went  into  the  house  to  take  a  hasty  lun- 
cheon. But  I  believe  there  have  been  men  since  his  day  who 
)iave  ridden  a  long  way  to  avoid  a  rencontre,  and  then  galloped 
hastily  back  lest  they  should  miss  it.  It  is  the  ^ftvorite  strata- 
gem of  our  passions  to  sham  a  retreat,  and  to  turn  sharp  round 
upon  us  at  the  moment  we  have  made  up  our  minds  tnat  the 
day  is  our  own. 

^  The  Cap'n's  been  ridin'  the  devil's  own  pace,"  said  Dalton 
the  coachman,  whose  person  stood  out  in  high  relief  as  he 
smoked  his  pipe  against  the  stable  wall,  when  John  brought  up 
Rattler. 

^An'  1  wish  he'd  get  the  devil  to  do's  grooming  for'n,** 
growled  John. 

*^Ay;  he'd  hev  a  deal  hamabler  groom  nor  what  he  hes 
now,"  observed  Dalton ;  and  the  joke  appeared  to  him  so  good, 
%that,  being  left  alone  upon  the  scene,  he  continued  at  intervals 
to  take  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  in  order  to  wink  at  an  imagi- 
nary audience,  and  shake  luxuriously  with  a  silent,  ventral 
laughter ;  mentally  rehearsing  the  dialogue  from  the  beginning, 
that  he  might  recite  it  with  effect  in  the  servants'  hall. 

When  Arthur  went  up  to  his  dressing-room  again  after 
luncheon,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  debate  he  had  had  with  him- 
self there  earlier  in  the  day  should  flash  across  his  mind ;  but  it 
was  impossible  for  him  now  to  dwell  on  the  remembrance — 
impossible  to  recall  the  feelings  and  reflections  which  had  been 
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decisive  with  him  then,  any  more  than  to  recall  the  peculiar 
scent  of  the  air  that  had  freshened  him  when  he  first  opened 
his  window,  llie  desire  to  see  Hetty  had  roshed  back  like  an 
ill-stemmed  current ;  he  was  amased  himself  at  the  force  with 
which  this  tririal  fiiacy  seemed  to  grasp  him;  he  was  even 
rather  tremnloos  as  he  broshed  his  hair — ^pooh !  it  was  riding 
in  that  break-neck  way.  It  was  becaose  he  had  made  a  serions 
affair  of  an  idle  matter,  by  thinking  of  it  as  if  it  were  of  any 
conseqaence.  He  would  amuse  himself  by  seeing  Hetty  to-day, 
and  get  rid  of  the  whole  thing  from  his  mind.  II  was  all 
Irwine's  fault.  *^K  Irwine  had  said  nothing,  I  sbonldn^t  have 
thought  half  so  much  of  Hetty  as  of  Meg^s  lameness.'*  How- 
ever, it  was  just  the  sort  of  day  for  lolling  in  the  Hermitage, 
and  he  would  go  and  fknuk  Dr.  Moore's  Zelneo  there  before 
dinner.  The  Hermitage  stood  in  Fir^ree  Grove — the  way 
Hetty  was  sure  to  come  in  walking  from  the  Hall  Parni.  So 
nothing  could  be  simpler  and  more  natural :  meeting  Hetty  was 
a  mere  circmutance  of  his  walk,  not  its  object 

Arthur^s  shadow  flitted  rather  faster  among  the  sturdv  oaks 
of  the  Chase  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  shadow 
of  a  tired  man  on  a  warm  afternoon,  and  it  was  still  scarcely 
four  o'clock  when  he  stood  before  the  tall  narrow  gate  leading 
into  the  delicious  labyrinthine  wood  which  skirted  one  side  of 
the  Chase,  and  which  was  called  Fir-tree  Grove,  not  because  the 
firs  were  many,  but  because  they  were  few.  It  was  a  wood  of 
beeches  and  limes,  with  here  and  there  a  light,  silver«temmed 
birch — ^just  the  sort  of  wood  most  haunted  by  the  nymphs; 
you  see  their  white  sun-lit  limbs  gleaming  athwart  the  boughs, 
or  peeping  from  behind  the  smooth-sweeping  outline  of  a  tall 
lime ;  yon  hear  their  soft  liquid  laughter — biit  if  you  look  with 
a  too  curious  sacrilegious  eye,  they  vanish  behind  the  silvery 
beeches,  they  make  you  believe  that  their  voice  was  only  a  run- 
ning brooklet,  perhaps  they  metamorphose  themselves  into  a 
tawny  squirrel  that  scampers  away  and  mocks  you  from  the 
topmost  bough.  Not  a  grove  with  measured  mss  or  rolled 
gravel  for  you  to  tread  upon,  but  with  narrow,  hollow-shaped, 
earthy  paths,  edged  with  faint  dashes  of  delicate  moss — paths 
which  look  as  if  they  were  made  by  the  fk-ee-will  of  the  trees 
and  underwood,  moving  reverently  aside  to  look  at  the  tall 
queen  of  the  white-foot^  n3rmphs. 

It  was  along  the  broadest  of  these  paths  that  Arthur  Donni- 
thome  passed,  under  an  avenue  of  limes  and  beeches.    It  was  a 
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skill  afternoon — ^the  golden  light  was  lingering  languidly  among 
the  upper  houghs,  only  glancing  down  here  and  there  on  the 
purple  pathway  and  its  edge  of  ftintly-sprinkled  moss :  an  after- 
noon in  which  destiny  disguises  her  cold  awful  face  behind  a 
hasy  radiant  veil,  encloses  us  in  warm  downy  wings,  and  poisons 
us  with  violetHBcented  breath.  Arthur  strolled  along  carelessly, 
with  a  book  under  his  arm,  but  not  looking  on  the  ground  as 
meditative  men  are  apt  to  do;  his  eyes  wmld  fix  themselves  on 
the  distant  bend  in  the  road,  round  which  a  little  figure  must 
surely  appear  before  long.  Ah,  there  die  comes:  first,  a  bright 
patch  of  colour,  like  a  tropic  bird  among  the  boughs,  then  a 
tripping  figure,  with  a  round  hat  on,  and  a  small  basket  under 
her  arm ;  then  a  deep-blushing,  almost  frightened,  but  bright- 
smiling  girl,  making  her  curtoy  with  a  fluttered  yet  happy 
glance,  as  Arthur  came  up  to  h^.  If  Arthur  had  had  time  to 
Uiink  at  all,  he  would  have  thought  it  strange  that  he  should 
feel  flattered  too,  be  conscious  of  blushing  too — in  fact,  look 
and  feel  as  foolish  as  if  he  had  been  taken  by  surprise  instead 
of  meeting  just  what  he  expected.  Poor  things  1  It  was  a  pity 
they  were  not  in  that  golden  age  of  childhood  when  they  would 
have  stood  fiice  to  &ce,  eyeins  each  other  with  timid  liking, 
then  given  each  other  a  little  butterfly  kiss,  and  toddled  off  to 
play  together.  Arthur  would  have  gone  home  to  his  silk-cur- 
tained cot,  and  Hetty  to  her  home-^un  pillow,  and  both  would 
have  slept  without  dreams,  and  to-morrow  would  have  been  a 
life  hardly  conscious  of  yesterday. 

Arthur  turned  ronnd  and  walked  by  Hetty's  side  without 

ving  a  reason.    They  were  alone  together  for  the  first  thne. 

hat  an  overpowering  presence  that  first  privacy  is !  He 
actually  dared  not  look  at  this  little  buttermaker  for  the  first 
minute  or  two.  As  for  Hetty,  her  feet  rested  on  a  cloud,  and 
she  was  borne  along  by  warm  zephyrs ;  she  had  forgotten  her 
rose*colored  ribbons ;  she  waa  no  more  conscious  of  her  limbs 
than  if  her  childish  soul  had  passed  into  a  water-lily,  resting 
on  a  liquid  bed,  and  warmed  by  the  midsummer  sunbeams.  It 
may  seem  a  contradiction,  but  Arthur  gathered  a  certain  care- 
lessness and  confidence  from  his  timicuty ;  it  was  an  entirely 
different  state  of  mind  from  what  he  had  expected  in  such  a 
meeting  with  Hetty ;  and  full  as  he  was  of  va^e  feelinff,  there 
was  room,  in  those  moments  of  silence,  for  uie  thought  that 
his  previous  debates  and  scruples  were  needless. 

**  You  are  quite  right  to  clioose  this  way  of  coming  to  the 
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Ohase,^'  he  said  at  last,  looking  down  at  Hetty,  '*  it  is  so  niuch 
prettier  as  well  as-  shorter  than  coming  by  either  of  the  lodges.** 

**  Yes,  sir,"  Hetty  answered,  wiSi  a  tremulous,  almost 
whispering  voice.  She  didn't  know  one  bit  how  to  speak  to  a 
gentleman  like  Mr.  Arthur,  and  her  very  vanity  made  ner  more 
coy  of  speech. 

"  Do  you  come  every  week  to  see  Mrs.  Pomfiret  f 

^  Yes,  sir,  every  Thursday,  only  when  she's  got  to  go  out 
with  Miss  Donnithome.*' 

^  And  she's  teaching  you  something,  is  she  f" 

*^  Yes,  sir,  the  lace-mending  as  she  learnt  abroad,  and  the 
etocking-mending — ^it  looks  just  like  the  stocking,  you  can't  tell 
it's  been  mended  ;  and  she  teaches  me  cuttingout  too." 

^'  What,  are  you  going  to  be  a  lady's-maid  ?" 

**  I  should  like  to  be  one  very  much  indeed."  Hetty  spoke 
more  audibly  now,  but  still  rather  tremulously ;  she  thought, 
perhaps  she  seemed  as  stupid  to  Captain  Donnithome  as  Luke 
Britton  did  to  her. 

^  I  suppose  Mrs.  Pomfret  always  expects  you  at  this  time  f* 

^  She  expects  me  at  four  o'clock.  I'm  rather  late  to-day, 
because  my  aunt  couldn't  spare  me ;  but  the  regular  time  is 
four,  because  that  gives  us  tune  before  Miss  Donmthorne's  bell 
rings. 

^  Ah,  then,  I  must  not  keep  yon  now,  else  I  should  like  to 
show  yon  the  Hermitage.    Did  you  ever  see  it  f " 

"  No,  sir," 

^  This  is  the  walk  where  we  turn  up  to  it  But  we  must 
not  go  now.  I'll  show  it  you  some  other  time,  if  you'd  like 
to  see  it" 

**  Yes,  please  sir." 

^  Do  you  always  eoroe  back  this  way  in  the  evening,  or  are 
you  airaid^to  come  so  lonely  a  road  ?" 

**  O  no,  sir,  it's  never  late ;  I  always  set  out  by  eight  o'clock, 
and  it's  so  light  now  in  the  evening.  My  aunt  would  be 
angry  with  me  if  I  didn't  get  home  before  nine." 

"  Perhaps  Craig,  the  ga^ener,  comes  to  take  care  of  you  P 

A  deep  blush  overspr^  Hetty's  face  and  neck.  '*  I'm  sure 
he  doesn't ;  I'm  sure  he  never  did ;  I  wouldn't  let  him ;  I 
don't  like  him,"  she  said  hastily,  and  the  tears  of  vexation  had 
come  so  fut,  that  before  she  had  done  speaking  a  bright  drop 
rolled  down  her  hot  cheek.  Then  she  felt  ashamed  to  death 
that  she  was  crying,  and  for  one  long  instant  her  haj^iness 
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was  all  gone.    Bat  in  the  next  she  felt  an  arm  steal  round  her, 
and  a  gentle  voice  said, 

**  Why,  Hetty,  what  makes  you  cry  ?  I  didn't  mean  to  vex 
you.  I  wouldn't  vex  you  for  the  world,  you  little  blossom.  Come, 
don't  cry ;  look  at  me,  else  I  shall  think  you  won't  forgive  me." 

Arthur  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  soft  arm  that  was  nearest 
to  him,  and  was  stooping  towards  Hetty  with  a  look  of  coaxing 
entreaty.  Hetty  lifted  her  long  dewy  lashes,  and  met  the 
eyes  that  were  bent  towards  her  with  a  sweet,  timid,  beseech- 
ing look.  What  a  space  of  time  those  three  moments  were, 
while  their  eyes  met  and  his  arms  touched  her !  Love  is  such 
a  simple  thing  when  we  have  only  one-and-twenty  summers 
and  a  sweet  girl  of  seventeen  trembles  under  our  glance,  as  if 
she  were  a  bud  first  opening  her  heart  with  wondering  rapture 
to  the  morning.  Such  young  unfurrowed  souls  roll  to  meet 
each  other  like  two  velvet  peaches  that  touch  softly  and  are  at 
rest ;  they  mingle  as  easily  as  two  brooklets  that  ask  for 
nothing  but  to  entwine  themselves  and  ripple  with  ever-inter- 
lacing curves  in  the  leafiest  hiding-places.  While  Arthur 
gazed  into  Hetty's  dark  beseeching  eyes,  it  made  no  difference 
to  him  what  sort  of  English  she  spoke  ;  and  even  if  hoops  and 
powder  had  been  in  fashion,  he  would  very  likely  not  have 
been  sensible  just  then  that  Hetty  wanted  those  signs  of  high 
breeding. 

But  they  started  asunder  with  beating  hearts:  something 
had  fiillen  on  the  ground  with  a  rattling  noise ;  it  was  Hetty's 
basket ;  all  her  little  work-woman's  matters  were  scattered  on 
the  path,  some  of  them  showing  a  capability  of  rolling  to  great 
lengths.  There  was  much  to  be  done  in  picking  up,  and  not  a 
word  was  spoken ;  but  when  Arthur  hung  the  basket  over  her 
arm  again,  the  poor  child  felt  a  strange  difference  in  his  look 
and  manner.  He  just  pressed  her  hand,  and  said  with  a  look 
and  tone  that  were  almost  chilling  to  her, 

"I  have  been  hindering  you;  I  must  not  keep  you  any 
longer  now.      You  will  be  expected  at  the  house.     Good- 

Without  waiting  for  her  to  speak,  he  turned  away  from  her, 
and  hurried  back  towards  the  road  that  led  to  the  Hermitage, 
leaving  Hetty  to  pursue  her  way  in  a  strange  dream,  that 
seemed  to  have  begun  in  bewildering  delight,  and  was  now 
passing  into  contrarieties  and  sadness.  Would  ho  meet  her 
again  as  she  camo  homo  ?     Why  had  he  spoken  almost  as  if 
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he  were  displeased  with  her  ?  and  then  mn  away  so  suddenly  t 
She  cried,  hardly  knowing  why. 

Arthur  too  was  very  uneasy,  but  his  feelings  were  lit  up  for 
him  by  a  more  distinct  consciousness.  He  hurried  to  the  Her- 
mitage, which  stood  in  the  heart  of  the  wood,  unlocked  the 
door  wiUi  a  hasty  wrench,  slammed  it  after  him,  pitched  Zeluco 
into  the  most  distant  comer,  and,  thrusting  his  right  hand  into 
his  pocket,  first  walked  four  or  five  times  up  and  down  the 
scanty  length  of  the  little  room,  and  then  seated  himself  on  the 
ottoman  in  an  uncomfortable,  stiff  way,  as  we  often  do  when 
we  wish  not  to  abandon  ourselves  to  feeling. 

He  was  getting  in  love  with  Hetty — Uiat  was  quite  plain. 
He  was  ready  to  pitch  everything  else — no  matter  where — for 
the  sake  of  suiTendering  himself  to  this  delicious  feeling  which 
had  just  disclosed  itself.  It  was  no  use  blinking  the  fact  now 
— they  would  get  too  fond  of  each  other,  if  he  went  on  taking 
notice  of  her,  and  what  would  come  of  it  ?  He  shored  have  to 
go  away  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  poor  little  thing  would  be 
miserable.  He  must  not  see  her  alone  again :  he  must  keep 
out  of  her  way.  What,  a  fool  he  was  for  coming  back  from 
Gawaine's ! 

He  got  up  and  threw  open  the  windows,  to  let  in  the  soft 
breath  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  healthy  scent  of  the  firs  that 
made  a  belt  round  the  Hermitage.  The  soft  air  did  not  help 
his  resolutions,  as  he  leaned  out  and  looked  into  the  leafy  dis- 
tance. But  he  considered  his  resolution  sufficiently  fixed : 
there  was  no  need  to  debate  with  himself  any  longer.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  meet  Hetty  again ;  and  now  he 
might  dve  himself  up  to  thinking  how  immensely  agreeable  it 
would  t>e  if  circumstances  were  different — how  pleasant  it 
would  have  been  to  meet  her  this  evening  as  she  came  back, 
and  put  his  arm  round  her  again  and  look  mto  her  sweet  &ce. 
Ho  wondered  if  the  dear  litUe  thing  were  thinking  of  him  too 
— twenty  to  one  she  was.  How  beautiful  her  eyes  were  with 
the  tear  on  their  lashes  I  He  would  like  to  satisfy  his  soul  for  a 
day  with  looking  at  them,  and  he  must  see  her  again :— iie 
must  see  her  simply  to  remove  any  false  impression  from  her 
mind  about  his  manner  to  her  just  now.  He  would  behave  in 
a  quiet,  kind  way  to  her — ^just  to  prevent  her  from  going  home 
with  her  head  full  of  wrong  fancies.  Yes,  that  would  De  the 
best  thing  to  do,  after  all. 

It  was  a  long  while — more  than  an  hour — ^before  Arthur  had 
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bfonglit  his  meditatioiis  to  this  point ;  but  once  arrived  tnere, 
be  could  stay  no  longer  at  the  Hermitage.  The  time  must  be 
filled  up  with  movement  until  he  should  see  Hetty  again.  And 
it  was  already  late  enough  to  go  and  dress  for  dinner,  for  his 
grand&ther's  dinner-hour  was  six. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

BYXNIBrO  IN  TBB   WOOD. 

It  happened  that  Mrs.  Pomfret  had  had  a  slight  quarrel  with 
Mrs,  Best,  the  housekeeper,  on  this  lliurBday  morning — a  fact 
which  had  two  consequences  highly  convenient  to  Hetty.  It 
caused  Mrs.  Pomfret  to  have  tea  sent  up  to  her  own  room, 
and  it  inspired  that  exemplary  lady's  maid  with  so  lively  a 
recollection  of  former  passages  in  Mrs.  Best's  conduct,  and  of 
dialogues  in  which  Mrs.  Best  had  decidedly  the  inferiority  as 
an  interlocutor  with  Mrs.  Pomfret,  that  Hetty  required  no 
more  presence  of  mind  than  was  demanded  ibr  using  her 
needle  and  throwing  in  an  occasional  *'yes"  or  ^no.''  She 
would  have  wanted  to  put  on  her  hat  earlier  than  usual ;  only 
she  had  told  Captain  Donnithome  that  she  usually  set  out 
about  eight  o'clock,  and  if  he  should  go  to  the  Grove  again 
expecting  to  see  her,  and  she  should  be  gone!  Would  he 
come  ?  Her  little  butterfly  soul  fluttered  incessantly  between 
memory  and  dubious  expectation.  At  last  the  minute-hand  of 
the  old-fiishioned  brasen-&ced  timepiece  was  on  the  last  quar- 
ter to  eight,  and  there  was  every  reason  for  its  being  time  to 
get  ready  for  departure.  Even  Mrs.  Pomfret's  preoccupied 
mind  did  not  prevent  her  from  noticing  what  looked  like  a 
new  flush  of  beauty  in  the  little  thing  as  she  tied  on  her  hat 
before  the  looking-glass. 

'^That  child  gets  prettier  and  prettier  every  day,  I  do 
believe,"  was  her  inward  comment  **The  more's  the  pity. 
She'll  get  neither  a  place  nor  a  husband  any  the  sooner  for  it. 
Sober  well-to-do  men  don't  like  such  pretty  wives.  When  I 
was  a  girl,  I  was  more  admired  than  if  I'd  been  so  veir  pretty. 
However,  she's  reason  to  be  grateful  to  me  for  teaching  her 
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something  to  get  her  bread  with,  better  than  fieumhoiise  work. 
They  always  told  me  I  was  good-natured — and  that's  the  truth, 
and  to  my  hurt  too,  else  there's  them  in  this  house  that 
wouldn't  be  here  now  to  lord  it  over  me  in  the  housekeeper's 
room." 

Hetty  walked  hastily  across  the  short  space  of  pleasure- 
ground  which  she  had  to  traverse,  dreading  to  meet  Mr.  Craig, 
to  whom  she  could  hardly  have  spoken  civilly.  How  relieved 
she  was  when  she  had  got  safely  under  the  oaks  and  among 
the  fern  of  the  Chase  I  Even  then  she  was  as  ready  to  be 
startled  as  the  deer  that  leaped  away  at  her  approach.  She 
thought  nothing  of  the  evening  light  that  lay  gently  in  the 
grassy  alleys  between  the  fern,  and  made  the  beauty  of  their 
Bving  green  more  visible  than  it  had  been  in  the  overpowering 
flood  of  noon :  she  thought  of  nothing  that  was  present  She 
only  saw  something  that  was  possible :  Mr.  Arthur  Donnithome 
coming  to  meet  her  again  along  the  Fir-tree  Grove.  That  was 
the  foreground  of  Hetty's  picture ;  behind  it  lay  a  bright  hazy 
something — days  that  were  not  to  be  as  the  other  days  of  her 
life  had  been.  It  was  as  if  she  had  been  wooed  by  a  river- 
god,  who  might  any  time  take  her  to  his  wondrous  halls  below 
a  watery  heaven.  There  was  no  knowing  what  would  come 
since  this  stranse  entrancing  delight  had  come.  If  a  chest  full 
of  lace  and  satm  and  jewck  had  been  sent  her  from  some  un- 
known source,  how  could  she  but  have  thought  that  her  whole  lot 
was  going  to  change,  and  that  to-morrow  some  still  more  be- 
wildering joy  would  befall  her?  Hetty  had  never  read  a  novel : 
if  she  had  ever  seen  one,  I  think  the  words  would  have  been 
too  hard  for  her :  how  then  could  she  find  a  shape  for  her 
expectations?  They  were  as  formless  as  the  sweet  languid 
odors  of  the  garden  at  the  Chase,  which  had  floated  past  her 
as  she  walked  by  the  gate. 

She  is  at  another  gate  now — that  leading  into  Fir-tree 
Grove.  She  enters  the  wood,  where  it  is  already  twilight,  and 
at  every  step  she  takes  the  fear  at  her  heart  becomes  colder. 
If  he  should  not  come  I  O  how  dreary  it  was — ^the  thought 
of  going  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  wood,  into  the  unsheltered 
road  without  having  seen  him.  She  reaches  the  first  turning 
towards  the  Hermitage,  walking  slowly — ^he  is  not  there.  She 
hates  the  leveret  that  runs  across  the  path :  she  hates  every- 
thing that  is  not  what  she  longs  for.  She  walks  on,  happy 
whenever  she  is  coming  to  a  bend  in  the  road,  for  perhaps  he 
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is  behind  it  No.  She  is  beginning  to  cry:  her  heart  has 
swelled  so,  the  tears  stand  in  her  eyes ;  she  gives  one  great 
sob,  while  the  corners  of  her  piouth  qaiver,  and  the  tears  roll 
down. 

She  doesn't  know  that  there  is  another  tui'ning  to  the  Her- 
mitage, that  she  is  close  against  it,  and  that  Arthur  Donni- 
tbome  is  only  a  few  yards  from  her,  full  of  one  thonght,  and  a 
thought  of  which  she  only  is  the  object.  He  is  going  to  see 
Hetty  again — that  is  the  longing  which  has  been  growing 
through  the  last  three  hours  to  a  feverish  thirst  Not,  of 
course,  to  speak  in  the  caressing  way  into  which  he  had  un- 
guardedly fiillen  before  dinner,  but  to  set  things  right  with  her 
by  a  kindness  which  would  have  the  air  of  friendly  civility, 
and  prevent  her  from  running  away  with  wrong  notions  about 
their  mutual  relation. 

If  Hetty  had  known  he  was  there,  she  would  not  have  cried ; 
and  it  would  have  been  better ;  for  then  Arthur  would  perhaps 
have  behaved  as  wisely  as  he  had  intended.  As  it  was,  she 
started  when  he  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  side-alley,  and 
looked  up  at  him  with  two  great  drops  rolling  down  her 
cheeks.  What  else  could  he  do  but  speak  to  her  in  a  soft, 
soothing  tone,  as  if  she  were  a  bright-eyed  spaniel  with  a  thorn 
in  her  KK)tf 

^Has  something  frightened  you,  Hetty?  Have  yon  seen 
anything  in  the  wood  t  Don't  be  frightened — I'll  take  care  of 
you  now." 

Hetty  was  blushing  so,  she  didn't  know  whether  she  was 
happy  or  miserable.  To  be  crying  again — what  did  gentlemen 
think  of  ffirls  who  cried  in  that  way  ?  She  felt  unable  even  to 
say  ^  no,'  but  could  only  look  away  from  him,  and  wipe  the 
tears  from  her  cheek.  Not  before  a  great  drop  had  fallen  on 
her  rose-colored  strings :  she  knew  that  quite  well. 

**  Come,  be  cheerful  again.  Smile  at  me,  and  tell  me  what's 
the  matter.    Come,  tell  me." 

Hetty  turned  her  head  towards  him,  whispered,  **  I  thought 
you  wouldn't  come,"  and  slowly  got  courage  to  lift  her  eyes  to 
him.  That  look  was  too  much :  he  must  have  had  eyes  of 
Egyptian  granite  not  to  look  too  lovingly  in  return. 

^  You  little  frightened  bird !  little  tearful  rose !  silly  pet  1 
You  won't  cry  again,  now  I'm  with  you,  will  you  ?" 

Ah,  he  doesn't  know  in  the  least  what  he  is  saying.  Tliis  is 
not  what  he  meant  to  say.    His  arm  is  stealing  round  the 
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waist  again,  it  is  tightening  its  clasp ;  he  is  bending  his  ftce 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  roand  cheek,  his  lips  are  meeting 
those  ponting  child-lips,  and  for  a  longmoment  time  has  vanished. 
He  may  be  a  shepherd  in  Arcadia  for  au^ht  he  knows,  he  may 
be  the  first  youui  kissing  the  first  maiden,  he  may  be  Eros 
himself,  sipping  llie  lips  of  Psyche — ^it  is  all  one. 

There  was  no  sp«ddng  for  minates  after.  They  walked 
along  with  beating  hearts  till  they  came  within  sight  of  the 
gate  at  the  end  of  the  wood.  Then  they  looked  at  each  other, 
not  quite  as  they  had  looked  before,  for  in  their  eyes  there  was 
the  memory  of  a  kiss. 

But  already  something  bitter  had  began  to  mingle  itself  with 
the  foantain  of  sweets :  already  Arthur  was  uncomfortable. 
He  took  his  arm  from  Hetty's  waist,  and  said, 

^  Here  we  are  almost  at  the  end  of  the  Grove.  I  wonder 
how  late  it  is,"  he  added,  pulling  out  his  watch.  ^  Twenty 
mint^es  past  eight — ^but  my  watch  is  too  fast  However,  Fd 
better  not  go  any  farther  now.  Trot  along  quickly  with  your 
little  feet,  and  get  home  safely.    Good-by.'' 

He  took  her  hand,  and  looked  at  her  half  sadly,  half  with  a 
constrained  smile.  Hetty's  eyes  seemed  to  beseech  him  not  to 
go  away  yet;  but  he  patted  her  cheek  and  said  '^Good-by*' 
again.    She  was  obliged  to  turn  away  from  him,  and  go  on. 

As  for  Arthur,  he  rushed  back  through  the  wood  as  if  he 
wanted  to  put  a  wide  space  between  himself  and  Hetty.  He 
would  not  go  to  the  Hermitage  again ;  he  remembered  how 
he  had  debated  with  himself  there  before  dinner,  and  it  had 
all  come  to  nothing^-^worse  than  nothing.  He  walked  right 
on  into  the  Chase,  glad  to  get  out  of  the  Grove,  which  surely 
was  haunted  by  his  evil  genius.  Those  beeches  and  smooth 
limes — ^there  was  something  enervating  in  the  very  sight  of 
them;  but  the  strong  knotted  old  oaks  had  iTo  bending  languor 
in  them — ^the  sight  of  them  would  give  a  man  some  energy. 
Arthur  lost  himself  among  the  narrow  openings  in  the  fern, 
winding  about  without  seeking  any  issue,  till  the  twilight 
deepened  almost  to  night  under  the  great  boughs,  and  the  hare 
looked  black  as  it  darted  across  his  path. 

He  was  feeling  much  more  strongly  than  he  had  done  in 
the  morning :  it  was  as  if  his  horse  had  wheeled  round  from  a 
leap,  and  dared  to  dispute  his  mastery.  He  was  dissati&fied 
wiUi  himself^  irritated,  mortified.  He  no  sooner  fixed  his  mind 
on  the  probable  consequences  of  giving  way  to  the  emotions 
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which  had  stolen  over  him  to-day— of  continuing  to  notice 
Hetty,  of  allowing  himself  any  opportunity  for  such  slight 
caresses  as  he  had  been  betrayed  into  already — ^than  he  refused 
to  believe  such  a  future  possible  for  himself.  To  flirt  with 
Hetty  was  a  very  different  affair  from  flirting  with  a  pretty  girl 
of  his  own  station — that  was  understood  to  be  an  amusement 
on  both  sides ;  or,  if  it  became  serious,  there  was  no  obstacle 
to  marriage.  But  this  little  thing  would  be  spoken  ill  of 
directly,  if  she  happened  to  be  seen  walking  wiUi  him ;  and 
then  those  excellent  people,  the  Poysers,  to  whom  a  ffood  name 
was  as  precious  as  if  they  had  the  best  blood  in  Viq  land  in 
their  veins — he  should  hate  himself  if  he  made  a  scandal  of 
that  sort,  on  the  estate  that  was  to  be  his  own  some  day,  and 
among  tenants  by  whom  he  liked,  above  all,  to  be  respected. 
He  conld  no  more  believe  that  he  should  so  &11  in  his  own 
esteem  than  that  he  should  break  both  his  legs  and  go  on 
crutches  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  couldn't  imagine  hmiself 
in  that  position — ^it  was  too  odious,  too  unlike  him. 

And  even  if  no  one  knew  anything  about  it,  they  might  get 
too  fond  of  each  other,  and  then  there  could  foe  nothing  but 
the  misery  of  parting,  afler  all.  No  gentleman,  out  of  a  bal- 
lad, could  marry  a  farmer's  niece.  There  must  be  an  end  to 
the  whole  thing  at  once.    It  was  too  foolish. 

And  yet  he  had  been  so  determined  this  morning,  before  he 
went  to  Gawaine's ;  and  while  he  was  there  something  had 
taken  hold  of  him  and  made  him  gallop  back.  It  seemed  he 
couldn't  quite  depend  on  his  own  resolution,  as  he  had  thought 
he  could :  he  almost  wished  his  arm  would  get  painful  again,  and 
then  he  should  think  of  nothing  but  the  comfort  it  would  be  to 
get  rid  of  the  pain.  There  was  no  knowing  what  impulse  might 
seize  him  to-morrow,  in  this  confounded  place,  where  there  was 
nothing  to  occupy  him  imperiously  through  the  live-long  day. 
What  could  he  do  to  secure  himself  from  any  more  of  this 

folly? 

There  was  but  one  resource.  He  would  go  and  tell  Irwine — 
tell  him  everything.  The  mere  act  of  telling  it  would  make 
it  seem  trivial :  the  temptation  would  vanish,  as  the  chani  of 
fond  words  vanishes  when  one  repeats  them  to  the  indifferent. 
In  every  way  it  would  help  him,  to  tell  Irwine.  He  would 
ride  to  Broxton  Rectory  the  first  thing  after  breakfast  to-mor- 
row. 

Arthnr  had  no  sooner  come  to  this  determination  than  ho 
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began  to  think  which  of  the  paths  would  lead  him  home,  and 
made  as  short  a  walk  thither  as  he  could.  He  felt  sure  he 
should  sleep  now — he  had  had  enough  to  tire  him,  and  there 
was  no  more  need  for  him  to  think. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THB  RSTURN  HOME. 

« 

While  that  parting  in  the  wood  was  happening,  there  was  a 
parting  in  the  cottage  too,  and  Lisbeth  had  stood  with  Adam 
at  the  door,  straining  her  aged  eyes  to  get  the  last  glimpse 
of  Seth  and  Dinah,  as  they  mounted  the  opposite  slope. 

**£h,  I'm  loath  to  see  the  last  on  her/'  she  said  to  Adam, 
as  they  turned  into  the  house  a^in.  ^  Yd  ha'  been  willin'  t* 
ha'  her  about  me  till  I  died  and  went  to  lie  by  my  old  man. 
She'd  make  it  easier  dyin' — she  spakcs  so  gentle  an'  moves 
about  so  still.  I  could  be  fast  sure  that  pictur  was  drawed  for 
her  i'  thy  new  Bible — th'  angel  a^sittin'  on  the  big  stone  by 
the  grave.  £h,  I  wouldna  mmd  ha'in'  a  daughter  like  that ; 
but  nobody  ne'er  marries  them  as  is  good  for  aught." 

"Well,  mother,  I  hope  thee  wilt  have  her  for  a  daughter; 
for  Seth's  got  a  liking  for  her,  and  I  hope  she'll  get  a  liking 
for  Seth  in  time." 

"  Where's  th'  use  o'  talkin'  a-that'n  ?  She  carcsna  for  Seth. 
She's  goin'  away  twenty  mile  aff.  How's  she  to  get  a  likin' 
for 'm,  I'd  like  to  know?  No  more  nor  the  cake 'ull  come 
wi'out  th'  leaven.  Thy  figurin'  books  might  ha'  tould  thee 
better  nor  that,  I  should  think,  else  thee  mightst  as  well  read 
the  commin  print,  as  Seth  allays  does." 

"Nay,  mother."  said  Adam,  laughing,  "the  figures  tell  us  a 
fine  deal,  and  we  couldn't  go  far  without  'em,  but  they  don't 
tel>  us  about  folks's  feelings.  It's  a  nicer  job  to  calculate  them. 
But  Seth's  as  good-hearted  a  lad  as  ever  handled  a  tool,  and 
plenty  o'  sense,  and  good-looking  too ;  and  he's  got  the  same 
way  o'  thinking  as  Dinah.  He  deserves  to  win  her,  though 
there's  no  denying  she's  a  rare  bit  o'  workmanship.  You  don't 
see  such  women  turned  off  the  wheel  every  day. 
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^  E!h,  theeH  allays  stick  up  for  thy  brother.  Thee*st  been 
jost  the  same,  e^er  sId'  ye  war  little  nns  together.  Thee  wart 
allays  for  halving  iverything  wi  'm.  But  what*8  Seth  got  to 
do  with  marr'in',  as  is  on'y  three-an'-twenty  I  He'd  more  need 
t'  learn  an*  lay  by  sixpence.  An'  as  for  his  deservin'  her — she's 
two  'ear  older  nor  Seth ;  she's  pretty  near  as  old  as  thee.'  But 
that's  the  way :  folks  mun  allays  choose  by  contrairies,  as  if  they 
must  be  sorted  like  the  pork — a  bit  o'  good  meat  wi'  a  bit  o' 
offal." 

To  the  feminine  mind,  in  some  of  its  moods,  all  things  that 
might  be,  receive  a  temporary  charm  from  comparison  wiw  what 
is ;  and  since  Adam  did  not  want  to  marry  Dinah  himself.  Lis- 
beth  felt  rather  peevish  on  that  score-— as  peevish  as  she  would 
have  been  if  he  had  wanted  to  marry  her,  and  so  shut  himself 
out  from  Mary  Bui^e  and  the  partnership  as  effectually  as  by 
marrying  Hetty. 

It  was  more  than  half-past  eight  when  Adam  and  his  mother 
were  talking  in  this  way,  so  that  when,  about  ten  minutes  later, 
Hetty  reached  the  turning  of  the  lane  that  led  to  the  farmyard 
gate,  she  saw  Dinah  and  Seth  approaching  it  from  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  waited  for  them  to  come  up  to  her.  They,  too, 
like  Hetty,  had  lingered  a  little  in  their  walk,  for  DinaJi  was 
trying  to  speak  words  of  comfort  and  strength  to  Seth  in  these 
parting  moments.  But  when  they  saw  Hetty,  they  paused  and 
shook  hands:  Seth  turned  homewards,  and  Dinah  came  on 
alone. 

^  Seth  Bede  would  have  come  and  spoken  to  you,  my  dear," 
she  said,  as  she  reached  Hetty,  ^  but  he  s  very  full  of  trouble  to- 
night" 

Hetty  answered  with  a  dimpled  smile,  as  if  she  did  not  quite 
know  what  had  been  said  ;  and  it  made  a  strange  contrast  to 
see  that  sparkling  self-engrossed  loveliness  looked  at  by  Dinah's 
calm  pitying  face,  with  its  open  glance  which  told  that  her 
heart  lived  in  no  cherished  secrets  of  its  own,  but  in  feelings 
which  it  longed  to  share  with  all  the  world.  Hetty  liked 
Dinah  as  well  as  she  had  ever  liked  any  woman  :  how  was  it 
possible  to  feel  otherwise  towards  one  who  always  put  in  a 
kind  word  for  her  when  her  aunt  was  finding  fault,  and  who 
was  always  ready  to  take  Totty  off  her  hands — little  tiresome 
Totty,  that  was  made  such  a  pet  of  by  every  one,  and  that 
Hetty  could  see  no  interest  in  at  all  ?  Dinah  had  never  said 
anything  disapproving  or  reproachful  to  Hetty  during  her  whole 
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visit  to  ihe  Hall  Farm :  she  had  talked  to  ber  a  great  deal  in  a 
serioas  way,  but  Hetty  didn't  mind  that  macb,  for  she  never 
listened  :  whatever  Dinah  might  say,  she  almost  always  stroked 
Hetty's  cheek  after  it,  and  wanted  to  do  some  mending  for  her. 
Dinah  was  a  riddle  to  her ;  Hetty  looked  at  ber  much  in  the 
same  way  as  one  might  imagine  a  little  perching  bird  that 
could  only  flutter  from  bough  to  bough,  to  look  at  the  swoop 
of  the  swallow  or  the  mounting  of  the  lark ;  but  she  did  not 
care  to  solve  such  riddles,  any  more  than  she  cared  to  know 
what  was  meant  by  the  pictures  in  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
or  in  the  old  folio  Bible  that  Marty  and  Tommy  always  pbgued 
her  about  on  a  Sunday. 

Dinah  took  her  hand  now  and  drew  it  under  her  own 
arm. 

"  You  look  very  happy  to-night,  dear  child,"  she  said.  **  I 
shall  think  of  you  often  when  I'm  at  Snowfield,  and  see  your 
face  before  me  as  it  is  now.  It's  a  strange  thing — sometimes 
when  Vm  quite  alone,  sitting  in  mv  room  with  my  eyes  closed, 
or  walking  over  the  hills,  the  people  I've  seen  and  known,  if  it's 
only  been  for  a  few  days,  are  brought  before  me,  and  I  hear  their 
voices  and  see  them  look  and  move,  almost  plainer  than  I  ever 
did  when  they  were  really  with  me  so  as  I  could  touch  them. 
And  then  my  heart  is  drawn  out  towards  them,  and  I  feel  their 
lot  as  if  it  was  my  own,  and  I  take  comfort  in  spreading  it  be- 
fore .the  Lord  and  resting  in  His  love,  on  their  behalf  as  well 
as  my  own.     And  so  I  feel  sure  you  will  come  before  me." 

She  paused  a  moment,  but  Hetty  said  nothing. 

**  It  has  been  a  very  precious  time  to  me,"  Dinah  went  on, 
^  last  night  and  to-day — seeing  two  such  ^ood  sons  as  Adam 
and  Seth  Bede.  They  are  so  tender  and  Uioughtful  for  their 
aged  mother.  And  she  has  been  telling  me  what  Adam  has 
done,  for  these  many  years,  to  help  his  fother  and  his  brother : 
if  s  wonderful  what  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  he  has, 
and  how  he's  ready  to  use  it  all  in  behalf  of  them  that  are  fee- 
ble. And  I'm  sure  he  has  a  loving  spirit  too.  I've  noticed  it 
often  among  my  own  people  round  Snowfield,  that  the  strong, 
skilful  men  are  often  Uie  gentlest  to  the  women  and  children ; 
and  it's  pretty  to  see  'em  carrying  the  little  babies  as  if  they 
were  no  heavier  than  little  birds.  And  the  babies  always  seem 
to  like  the  strong  arm  best  I  feel  sure  it  would  be  so  with 
Adam  Bede.    Don't  you  think  so,  Hetty  ?" 

^  Yes,"  said  Hetty,  abstractedly,  for  her  mind  had  been  all 
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the  while  in  the  wood,  and  she  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
Bay  what  she  was  assenting  to.  Dinah  saw  she  was  not  inclined 
to  talk,  but  there  would  not  have  been  time  to  say  much  more, 
for  they  were  now  at  the  yard-gate. 

The  still  twilight,  with  its  dying  western  red,  and  its  few 
faint  struggling  stars,  rested  on  the  farmyard,  where  there  was 
not  a  sound  to  be  heard  but  the  stamping  of  the  cart-horses  in 
the  stable.  It  was  about  twenty  mmutes  after  sunset ;  the 
fowls  were  all  gone  to  roost,  and  the  bull-dog  lay  stretched  on 
the  straw  outside  his  kennel,  with  the  black-and-tan  terrier  by 
his  side,  when  the  falling-to  of  the  gate  disturbed  them,  and 
set  them  barking  like  good  officials,  before  they  had  any  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  the  reason. 

The  barking  had  its  effect  in  the  house,  for,  as  Dinah  and 
Hetty  approached,  the  doorway  was  filled  by  a  portly  figure, 
with  a  ruddy,  black-eyed  face,  which  bore  in  it  toe  possibility 
of  looking  extremely  acute,  and  occasionally  contemptuous,  on 
marketrdays,  but  had  now  a  predominant  after-supper  expres- 
sion of  hearty  good-nature.  It  is  well  known  that  great 
scholars  who  have  shown  the  most  pitiless  acerbity  in  their 
criticism  of  other  men's  scholarship,  have  yet  been  of  a  relent- 
ing and  indulgent  temper  in  private  life ;  and  I  have  heard  of 
a  learned  man  meekly  rocking  the  twins  in  the  cradle  with  his 
left  hand,  while  with  his  riffht  he  inflicted  the  most  lacerating 
sarcasms  on  an  opponent  who  had  betrayed  a  brutal  ignorance 
of  Hebrew.  Weaknesses  and  errors  must  be  forgiven — alas  I 
they  are  not  alien  to  us — ^but  the  man  who  takes  the  wrong 
side  on  the  momentous  subject  of  the  Hebrew  points  must  be 
treated  as  the  enemy  of  his  race.  There  was  the  same  sort  of 
antithetic  mixture  in  Martin  Poyser :  he  was  of  so  excellent  a 
disposition  that  he  had  been  kinder  and  more  respectful  than 
ever  to  his  old  &ther  since  he  had  made  a  deed  of  gift  of  all 
his  proper^,  aud  no  man  judged  his  neighbors  more  chari- 
tably on  all  personal  matters;  but  for  a  farmer,  like  Luke 
Britton,  for  example,  whose  fallows  were  not  well  cleaned,  who 
didn't  know  the  rudiments  of  hedging  and  ditching,  and  showed 
but  a  small  share  of  judgment  in  the  purchase  of  winter  stock, 
Martin  Poyser  was  as  hard  and  implacable  as  the  north-east 
wind  Luke  Britton  could  not  make  a  remark,  even  on  th*e 
weather,  but  Martin  Poyser  detected  in  it  a  taint  of  that  un 
soundness  and  general  ignorance  which  was  palpable  in  all  his 
fiirming  operations.    He  hated  to  see  the  fellow  lift  the  pewter 
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pint  to  bis  month  in  tbe  bar  of  the  Royal  Geom  on  mtaket- 
daj,  and  the  mere  sight  of  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  road 
brought  a  severe  and  critical  expression  into  his  black  eyes,  as 
different  as  posable  from  the  &therl j  glance  he  bent  on  bis 
two  nieces  as  they  approached  the  door.  Mr.  Poyser  had 
smoked  bis  evening  pipe,  and  now  held  his  bands  in  bis 
pockets,  as  the  only  resource  of  a  man  who  continues  to  sit  up 
after  the  day's  busmess  is  done. 

^  Why,  lasses,  ye're  rather  late  to-night,^  he  said,  when  they 
reached  the  little  gate  leading  into  the  causeway.  ^The 
mother's  begun  to  fidget  about  you,  an'  she's  got  ihe  little  un 
ill.  An'  how  did  you  leave  tb'  old  woman  Bcde,  Dinah  ?  Is 
she  much  down  about  th'  old  man  f  He'd  been  but  a  po<Nr 
bargain  to  her  this  five  year." 

^  She's  been  greatly  distressed  for  the  loss  of  him,"  said 
Dinah ;  ''  but  she's  seemed  more  comforted  to-day.  Her  son 
Adam's  been  at  home  all  day,  working^  at  his  father's  coffin, 
and  she  loves  to  have  him  at  home.  Sne's  been  talking  about 
him  to  me  almost  all  the  day.  She  has  a  loving  hearty  though 
she's  sorely  given  to  fret  and  be  fearful.  I  wish  she  had  a 
surer  trust  to  comfort  her  in  her  old  age." 

"'  Adam's  sure  enough,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  misunderstanding 
Dinah's  wish.  *' There's  no  fear  but  he'll  yield  well  i'  tbe 
threshing.  He's  not  one  o'  them  as  is  all  straw  and  no  grain, 
ril  be  bond  for  him  any  day,  as  he'll  be  a  good  son  to  the  last 
Did  he  say  he'd  be  coming  to  see  us  soon  ?  But  come  in, 
come  in,"  he  added,  making  way  for  them ;  **  I  hadn't  need 
keep  y'  out  any  longer." 

The  tall  buildings  round  the  yard  shut  out  a  good  deal  of 
tbe  sky,  but  tbe  large  window  let  in  abundant  light  to  show 
every  corner  of  tbe  house-place. 

Mrs.  Poyser,  seated  in  the  rocking-chair,  which  had  been 
brought  out  of  the  "  right-band  parlor,"  was  trying  to  soothe 
Totty  to  sleep.  But  Totty  was  not  disposed  to  sleep,  and  when 
her  cousins  entered,  she  raised  herself  up,  and  showed  a  pair 
of  flushed  cheeks,  which  looked  fatter  than  ever  now  they 
were  defined  by  the  edge  of  her  linen  night-cap. 

In  the  large  wicker-bottomed  arm-cnair  in  the  left-hand 
chimney-nook  sat  old  Martin  Poyser,  a  hale  but  shrunken  and 
bleached  image  of  his  portly  black-haired  son — his  head  hang- 
ing forward  a  little,  and  his  elbows  pushed  backward  so  as  to 
allow  the  whole  of  liis  fore-arm  to  rest  on  the  arm  of  the  chair. 
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His  blue  handkerchief  was  spread  over  his  knees,  as  was  usual 
in-dooTS,  when  it  was  not  hanging  over  his  head ;  and  he  sat 
watching  what  went  forward  witli  the  quiet  outward  glance  of 
healthy  old  age,  which,  disengaged  from  anv  interest  in  an 
inward  drama,  spies  out  pins  upon  the  floor,  follows  one's  minu- 
test motions  witn  an  nnexpectant  purposeless  tenacity,  watches 
the  flickering  of  the  flame  or  the  sun-gleams  on  the  wall,  counts 
the  quarries  on  the  floor,  watches  even  the  hand  of  the  clock, 
and  pleases  itself  with  detecting  a  rhythm  in  the  tick. 

^  What  a  time  o*  night  this  is  to  come  home,  Hetty,"  said 
Mrs.  Poyser.  ^  Look  at  the  clock,  do ;  why,  it's  going  on  for 
half-past  nine,  an'  IVe  sent  the  gells  to  bed  this  half-hour,  and 
late  enough  too,  when  they've  got  to  get  up  at  half-after-four, 
and  the  mowers'  bottles  to  fill,  and  the  baking ;  and  here's  this 
blessed  child  wi'  the  fever  for  what  I  know,  and  as  wakeful  as 
if  it  was  dinner-time,  and  nobody  to  help  me  to  give  her  the 
physic  but  your  uncle,  and  fine  work  there's  been,  and  half  of 
it  spilt  on  her  night-gown — it's  well  if  she's  swallowed  more 
nor  'nil  make  her  worse  istead  o'  better.  But  folks  as  have  no 
mind  to  be  o'  use,  have  allays  the  luck  to  be  out  o'  the  road 
when  there's  anything  to  be  done." 

^  I  did  set  out  before  eight,  aunt,"  said  Hetty,  in  a  pettish 
tone,  with  a  slight  toss  of  her  head.  ^  But  this  clock's  so 
much  before  the  clock  at  the  Chase,  there's  no  telling  what 
time  it'll  be  when  I  get  here." 

"  What,  you'd  be  wanting  the  clock  set  by  gentlefolks'  time, 
would  you  ?  an'  sit  up  bumm'  candle,  an'  lie  a-bed  wi'  the  sun 
a-bakin'  you,  like  a  cowcumber  i'  the  frame  ?  The  clock  hasn't 
been  put  forrard  for  the  first  time  to-day,  I  reckon." 

The  fact  was,  Hetty  had  really  forgotten  the  difference  of 
the  clocks  when  she  told  Captain  Donnithorne  thai  she  set  out 
at  eight,  and  this,  with  her  lingering  pace,  had  made  her  nearly 
half-an-hour  later  than  usual.  But  here  her  aunt's  attention 
was  diverted  from  this  tender  subject  by  Totty,  who,  perceiving 
at  length  that  the  arrival  of  her  cousins  was  not  likely  to 
bring  anything  satisfactory  to  her  in  particular,  began  to  cry, 
^  Munny,  munny,"  in  an  explosive  manner. 

"  Well,  then,  my  pet,  mother's  got  her,  mother  won't  leave 
her ;  Totty  be  a  good  dilling,  and  ^o  to  sleep  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Poyser,  leaning  back  and  rocking  the  chair,  while  she  tried  to 
make  Totty  nestle  against  her.  But  Totty  only  cried  louder, 
and  said,  ^  Dont  yock !"    So  the  mother,  with  that  wondrous 
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patience  whicli  lore  gives  to  the  qaickest  temperament,  sat  np 
again,  and  pressed  her  cheek  against  the  linen  night-cap  and 
kissed  it,  4ind  forgot  to  scold  Hetty  any  longer. 

**  Come,  Hetty,**  said  Martin  Poyscr,  in  a  conciliatory  tone, 
^  go  and  get  yoar  snpper  i'  the  pantry,  as  the  things  are  all 
pat  away ;  an*  then  yon  can  come  an'  take  the  little  nn  while 
yonr  annt  undresses  herself^  for  she  won't  lie  down  in  bed  with- 
out her  mother.  An'  I  reckon  you  could  eat  a  bit^  Dinah,  for 
they  don't  keep  mnch  of  a  house  down  there." 

^  No,  Uiank  you,  uncle,"  said  Dinah ;  **  I  ate  a  good  meal 
before  I  came  away,  for  Mrs.  Bede  would  make  a  kettle-cake 
for  me." 

<*  I  don't  want  any  Bni^per,"  said  Hetty,  taking  off  her  hat. 
**  I  can  hold  Totty  now,  if  annt  wants  me." 

*f  Why,  what  nonsense  that  is  to  talk,"  said  Mrs.  Foyser. 
**  Do  you  think  you  can  live  wi'out  eatin',  an'  nourish  your 
inside  wf  stickin'  red  ribbins  on  your  head  ?  Go  an'  get  your 
supper  this  minute,  child ;  there's  a  nice  bit  o'  cold  pudding  i' 
the  safe— just  what  you're  fond  on." 

Hetty  complied  silently  by  going  towards  the  pantry,  and 
Mrs.  Foyser  went  on,  speaking  to  Dinah. 

^  Sit  down,  my  dear,  an'  look  as  if  you  knowed  what  it  was 
to  make  yourself  a  bit  comfortable  i'  the  world.  I  warrant  the 
old  woman  was  elad  to  see  you,  since  you  stayed  so  long!" 

'^  She  seemea  to  like  having  me  there  at  last ;  but  her 
sons  «ay  she  doesn't  like  young  women  about  her,  commonly ; 
and  I  thought  just  at  first  she  was  almost  angry  with  me  for 
going." 

^  Eh,  it's  a  poor  look-out  when  th'  onld  foulks  doesna  like 
the  young  uns,*^  said  old  Martin,  bending  his  head  down  lower, 
and  seemmg  to  trace  the  pattern  of  the  quarries  with  his  eye. 

^  Ay,  it's  ill  livin'  in  a  hen-roost  for  them  as  doesn't  like 
fleas,"  said  Mrs.  Foyser.  "  We've  all  had  our  turn  at  bein' 
younff,  I  reckon,  be't  good  luck  or  ill." 

^  Sttt  she  must  learn  to  'commodate  herself  to  young  wo- 
men," said  Mr.  Foyser,  ^  for  it  isn't  to  be  counted  on  as  Adam 
and  Seth  'ull  keep  bachelors  for  the  next  ten  year  to  please 
their  mother.  Inat  'ad  be  onreasonable.  It  isn't  right  for 
old  nor  young  najrther  to  make  a  bargain  all  o'  their  own  side. 
What's  good  for  one's  good  all  round,  i'  the  long  run.  Pm  no 
friend  to  young  fellows  a-marr'ing  afore  they  know  the  differ- 
ence atween  a  crab  an'  a  apple ;  but  they  may  wait  o'er  long." 
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"•  To  be  rare,**  said  Mre.  Poy^r ;  **  if  yoa  go  past  yonr  din- 
ner-time, therein  be  little  relish  o'  yonr  meat..  You  turn  it 
o*er  an'  o'er  wi*  your  fork,  an'  don't  eat  it  after  all.  You  find 
fant  wi'  your  meat,  an'  the  faut's  all  i'  your^wn  stomach." 

Hetty  now  came  back  from  the  pantry,  and  said,  ^  I  can  take 
Totty  now,  aunt,  if  you  like." 

"^Come,  Rachel,"  said  Mr,  Poyser,  as  hifi  wife  seemed  to 
hesitate,  seeing  that  Totty  wits  at  last  nestling  quietly,  "•  thee'dst 
better  let  Hetty  carry  her  up-stairs,  while  thee  tak'st  thy  things 
off.  Thee't  tired.  It's  tiipe  thee  wast  in  bed.  Thee't  bring 
on  the  pain  in  thy  side  affain." 

*^  Well,  she  may  hold  her  if  the  child  '11  go  to  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Poyser. 

Hetty  went  close  to  the  rocking-chair,  and  stood  without  her 
usual  smile,  and  without  any  attempt  to  entice  Totty,  simply 
waiting  for  her  aunt  to  nve  the  child  into  her  hands. 

•*  Wilt  go  to  cousin  Hetty,  my  dilling,  while  mother  gets 
ready  to  go  to  bed  ?  Then  Totty  shall  go  into  mother's  bed, 
and  sleep  there  all  night." 

Before  her  mother  had  done  speaking,  Totty  had  given  her 

answer  in  an  unmistakable  manner,  by  knitting  her  brow, 

«  setting  her  tiny  teeth  against  her  underlip,  and  leaning  forward 

to  slap  Hetty  on  the  arm  with  her  utmost  force.    Then,  without 

speaking,  she  nestled  to  her  mother  again. 

''Hey,  hey,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  while  Hetty  stood  without 
moving,  ''not  go  to  cousin  Hetty!  That's  like  a  babby: 
Totty's  a  little  woman,  an'  not  a  babby." 

"  It's  no  use  tryin'  to  persuade  her,"  said  Mrs,  Poyser.  **  She 
allays  takes  against  Hetty  when  she  isn't  well.  Happen  she'll 
go  to  Dinah." 

Dinah,  having  taken  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  had  hitherto 
kept  miietly  seated  in  the  background,  not  liking  to  thrust 
herselt  between  Hetty  and  what  was  considered  Hetty's  proper 
work.  But  now  she  came  forward,  and,  putting  out  her  arms, 
said,  "  Gome,  Totty,  come  and  let  Dinaii  carry  her  up-stairs 
•  along  with  mother:  poor,  poor  mother  I  she's  so  tired — she 
wants  to  go  to  bed." 

Totty  turned  her  face  towards  Dinah,  and  looked  at  her  an 
instant,  then  lifted  herself  up,  put  out  her  little  arms,  and  let 
Dinah  lift  her  from  her  mother's  lap.  Hetty  turned  away 
without  any  si^  of  ill-humor,  and,  taking  her  hat  from  the 
table,  stood  waiting  with  an  air  of  indifference,  to  see  if  she 
should  be  told  to  do  anything  else. 
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"You  may  make  the  door  fast  now,  Poyser;  Alick's  been 
come  in  this  long  while,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  rising  with  an 
appearance  of  relief  from  her  low  chair.  ^  Get  me  the  matches 
down,  Hetty,  for  I  must  have  the  rushlight  burning  i'  my  room. 
Com^  father." 

The  heavy  wooden  bolts  b^an  to  roll  in  the  house  doors,  and 
old  MaHin  prepared  to  move,  by  gathering  up  his  blue  haadker- 
chief,  and  reaching'  his  bright  knobbed  walnut-tree  stick  from 
the  comer.  Mrs.  I^oyser  then  led  the  way  out  of  the  kitchen, 
followed  by  the  grandfather,  and  Dinah  with  Totty  in  her  arms 
— -'all  going  to  bed  by  twilight,  like'tiie  birds.  Mrs.  Poyser,  on 
her  way,  peeped  into  the  room  where  her  two  boys  lay,  just 
to  see  their  ruddy  round  cheeks  on  the  pillow,  and  to  hear  for 
a  moment  their  light  regular  breathing. 

"  Ck>me,  Hetty,  get  to  bed,"  said  Mr.  Poyser  in  a  soothing 
tone,  as  he  himself  turned  to  go  up-stairs.  "  You  didna  mean 
to  be  late,  Til  be  bound,  but  your  aunt's  been  worrited  Uniay. 
Good-night,  my  wench,  good-night" 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   TWO    BEDCHAMBERS. 

Hettt  and  Dinah  both  slept  in  the  second  story,  in  rooms 
adjoining  each  other,  meagrely  furnished  rooms,  with  no  blinds 
to  shut  out  the  light,  which  was  now  beginning  to  gather  new 
strength  from  the  rising  of  the  moon — ^more  than  enough 
strength  to  enable  Hettv  to  move  about  and  undress  with  per- 
fect comfort  She  could  see  quite  well  the  pegs  in  the  old 
painted  linen-press  on  which  she  hung  her  nat  and  gown; 
she  could  see  the  head  of  every  pin  on  her  red  cloth  pin- 
cushion ;  she  could  see  a  reflection  of  herself  in  the  old-fashioned^ 
looking-glass,  quite  as  distinct  as  was  needful,  considering  that 
she  had  only  to  brush  her  hair  and  put  on  her  nightcap.  A 
queer  old  looking-glass  I  Hetty  got  into  an  ill-temper  with  it 
almost  every  time  she  dressed.  It  had  been  considered  a 
handsome  glass  in  its  day,  and  had  probably  been  bought  into 
the  Poyser  family  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  at  a  sale  of 
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genlee]  honsehoM  fdmitnre.  Even  now  an  auctioneer  could 
Bay  something  for  it :  it  had  a  great  deal  of  tarnished  gilding 
about  it;  it  had  a  firm  mahogany  base,  well  supplied  with 
drawers,  which  opened  with  a  decided  jerk,  and  sent  the  con- 
tents leaping  out  from  the  farthest  comers,  without  giving  you 
the  trouble  of  reaching  them ;  above  all  it  had  a  brass  candle- 
socket  on  each  side,  which  would  give  it  an  aristocratic  air  to 
the  very  last.  But  Hetty  objected  to  it  because  it  had  nume- 
rous dim  blotches  sprinkled  over  the  mirror,  which  no  rubbing 
would  remove,  and  because,  instead  of  swinging  backwards  and 
forwards,  it  was  fixed  in  an  upright  position^  so  that  she  could 
only  get  one  good  view  of  her  head  and  neck,  and  that  was  to 
be  h^  only  by  sitting  down  on  a  low  chair  before  her  dressing- 
table.  And  the  dressing-table  was  no  dressing-table  at  all, 
but  a  small  old  chest  of  drawers,  the  most  awkward  thin^  in 
the  world  to  sit  down  before,  for  the  big  brass  handles  quite  hurt 
her  knees,  and  she  couldn't  get  near  the  glass  at  all  comfortably. 
But  devout  worshippers  never  allow  inconveniences  to  prevent 
them  from  performing  their  religious  rites,  and  Hetty  this 
evening  was  more  bent  on  her  peculiar  form  of  worship  than 
usual. 

Having  taken  off  her  gown  and  white  Icerchief,  she  drew  a 
key  from  the  large  pocket  that  hung  outside  her  petticoat,  and 
unlocking  one  of  the  lower  drawers  in  the  chest,  reached  from 
it  two  short  bits  of  wax  candle — secretly  bought  at  Treddleston 
— and  stuck  them  in  the  two  brass  sockets.  Then  she  drew 
forth  a  bundle  of  matches,  and  lighted  the  candles ;  and  last  of 
all,  a  small  red-framed  shilling  looking-glass,  without  blotches. 
It  was  into  this  small  glass  that  she  chose  to  look  first  after 
seating  herself.  She  looked  into  it,  smiling,  and  turning  her 
head  on  one  side,  for  a  minute,  then  laid  it  down  and  took  out 
her  brush  and  comb  from  an  upper  drawer.  She  was  going  to 
let  down  her  hair,  and  make  herself  look  like  that  picture  of  a 
lady  in  Miss  Lydia  Donnithome's  dressing-room.  It  was  soon 
done,  and  the  dark  hyacinthine  curves  fell  on  her  neck.  It  was 
not  heavy,  massive,  -merely  rippling  hair,  but  soft  and  silken, 
running  at  every  opportunity  into  delicate  rings.  But  she 
pu^ed  it  all  backward,  to  look  like  the  picture,  and  form  a 
dark  curtain,  throwing  into  relief  her  round  white  neck.  Then 
she  put  down  her  brush  and  comb,  and  looked  at  herself,  folding 
her  arms  before  her,  still  like  the  picture.  Even  the  old  mottled 
glass  couldn't  help  sending  back  a  lovely  image,  none  the  less 
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lovely  because  Hetty's  stays  were  not  of  white  satin — snch  as  I 
feel  sure  heroines  must  generally  wear — ^but  of  a  dark  greenish 
cotton  texture. 

O  yes  I  she  was  yerj  pretty :  Captain  Donnithome  thought 
so.  Prettier  than  anybody  about  Hayslope — prettier  than  any 
of  the  ladies  she  hid  ever  seen  visiting  at  the  Chase — ^indeed 
it  seemed  fine  ladie^  were  rather  old  and  ugly — and  prettier 
than  Miss  Bacon^  the  miller's  daughter,  who  was  called  the 
beauty  of  Treddleston.  And  Hetty  looked  at  herself  to-night 
with  quite  a  different  sensation  from  what  she  had  ever  felt 
before ;  there  was  an  invisible  spectator  whose  eye  rested  on 
her  like  morning  on  the  flowers.  His  soft  voice  was  saying 
over  and  over  again  those  pretty  things  she  had  heard  in  the 
wood ;  his  arm  was  round  her,  and  the  delicate  rose-scent  of 
his  hair  was  with  her  still.  The  vainest  woman  is  never 
thoroughly  conscious  of  her  own  beauty  till  she  is  loved  by  the 
man  who  sets  her  own  passion  vibrating  in  return. 

But  Hetty  seemed  to  have  made  up  her  mind  that  something 
was  wanting,  for  she  got  up  and  reached  an  old  black  lace  scan 
out  of  the  linen-press  and  a  pair  of  large  earrings  out  of  the 
sacred  drawer  from  which  she  had  taken  her  candles.  It  was 
an  old,  old  scar(  full  of  rents,  but  it  would  make  a  becoming 
bordef  round  her  shoulders,  and  set  off  the  whiteness  of  her 
upper  arm.  And  she  would  take  out  the  little  earrings  she  had 
in  her  ears — oh,  how  her  aunt  had  scolded  her  for  having 
her  ears  bored  I — and  put  in  those  large  ones :  they  were  but 
colored  glass  and  gildmg;  but,  if  you  didn't  know  what  they 
were  made  of,  they  looked  just  as  well  as  what  the  ladies  wore. 
And  so  she  sat  down  again,  with  the  large  earrings  in  her  ears, 
and  the  black  lace  scarf  adjusted  round  her  shoulders.  She 
looked  down  at  her  arms :  no  arms  could  be  prettier  down  to  a 
little  way  below  the  elbow — ^they  were  white  and  plump,  and 
dimpled  to  match  her  cheeks;  but  towards  the  wrist^  she 
thought  with  vexation  that  they  were  coarsened  by  butter- 
making,  and  other  work  that  ladies  never  did. 

Captain  Donnithome  couldn't  like  her  to  go  on  doing  work; 
he  would  like  to  see  her  in  nice  clothes,  and  thin  shoes  and 
white  stockings,  perhaps  with  silk  clocks  to  them ;  for  he  must 
love  her  very  much — no  one  else  had  ever  put  his  arm  round 
her  and  kissed  her  in  that  way.  He  would  want  to  marry  her, 
and  make  a  lady  of  her — ^she  could  hardly  dare  to  shape  the 
thought — ^yet  how  else  could  it  be  t    Marry  her  quite  secrotlyi 
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as  Mr.  James,  the  Doctor's  assistmit,  married  the  Doctor's  niece, 
and  nobody  ever  found  it  out  for  a  long  while  after,  and  then  it 
was  of  no  use  to  be  an^y.  The  Doctor  had  told  her  aunt  all 
about  it  in  Hetty's  hearing.  She  didn't  know  how  it  would  be, 
but  it  was  quite  plain  the  old  Squire  could  never  be  told  any- 
thing about  it,  for  Hetty  was  ready  to  faint  with  awe  and  frignt 
if  she  came  across  him  at  the  Chase.  He  might  have  been 
earth-bom,  for  what  she  knew :  it  had  never  entered  her  mind 
that  he  had  been  young  like  other  men — he  had  always  been 
the  old  Squire  at  whom  everybody  was  frightened.  O  it  was 
impossible  to  think  how  it  wonld  be!  But  Captain  Donni- 
thome  would  know ;  he  was  a  great  gentleman,  and  could  have 
his  way  in  everything,  and  could  buy  everything  he  liked.  And 
nothing  could  be  as  it  had  been  again :  perhaps  some  day  she 
should  be  a  grand  lady,  and  ride  in  her  coach,  and  dress  for 
dinner  in  a  brocaded  silk,  with  feathers  in  her  hair  and  her 
dress  sweeping  the  ground,  like  Miss  Lydia  and  Lady  Dacey, 
when  she  saw  them  goms  into  the  dining-room  one  evening, 
as  she  peeped  through  the  little  round  window  in  the  lobby ; 
only  she  should  not  be  old  and  ugly  like  Miss  Lydia,  or  all  the 
same  thickness  like  Lady  Dacey,  out  very  pretty,  with  her  hair 
done  in  a  great  many  different  ways,  and  sometimes  in  a  pink 
dress,  and  sometimes  in  a  white  one — she  didn't  know  wnich 
she  liked  best ;  and  Mary  Burge  and  everybody  would  perhaps 
see  her  going  out  in  her  carnage— or  rather,  they  would  hear 
of  it :  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  these  things  happening  at 
Hayslope  in  sight  of  her  aunt  At  the  thought  of  all  this 
splendor,  Hetty  got  up  from  her  chair,  and  in  doing  so  caught 
the  little  red-framed  glass  with  the  edge  of  her  scarf,  so  that  it 
fell  with  a  bang  on  the  floor;  but  she  was  too  eagerly  occupied 
with  her  vision  to  care  about  picking  it  up;  and  after  a  momen- 
tary start,  began  to  pace  with  a  pigeon-like  stateliness  back- 
wards and  forwards  along  her  room,  in  her  colored  stays  and 
colored  skirt,  and  the  old  olack  lace  scarf  round  her  shoulders, 
and  the  great  glass  earrings  in  her  ears. 

How  pretty  the  little  puss  looks  in  that  odd  dress  I  It  would 
be  the  easiest  folly  in  the  world  to  fall  in  love  with  her :  there 
is  such  a  sweet  baby-like  roundness  about  her  &ce  and  figure ; 
the  delicate  dark  rings  of  hair  lie  so  charmingly  about  her  ears 
and  neck;  her  great  dark  eyes  with  their  long  eye-lashes  touch 
one  so  strangely,  as  if  an  imprisoned  frisky  sprite  looked  out  of 
them. 
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Ah,  wbat  a  prize  the  roan  gets  who  wins  a  sweet  bride  like 
Hetty !  How  the  men  envy  him  who  come  to  the  wedding 
breakfast,  and  see  her  hanging  on  his  arm  in  her  white  lace 
and  orange  blossoms.  The  dear,  young,  round,  soft,  flexible 
thing !  Her  heart  must  be  just  as  soft,  her  temper  just  as 
free  from  angles,  her  character  just  as  pliant  If  anything 
ever  goes  wrong,  it  must  be  the  husband's  fault  there :  he  can 
make  her  what  he  likes,  that  is  plain.  And  the  lover  himself 
thinks  so  too ;  the  little  darling  is  so  fond  of  him,  her  little 
vanities  are  so  bewitching,  he  wouldn't  consent  to  her  ^  being  a 
bit  wiser;  those  kitten-like  glances  and  movements  are  just 
what  one  wants  to  make  one's  hearth  a  paradise.  Every  man 
under  such  circumstances  is  conscious  of  being  a  great  physi- 
ognomist Nature,  he  knows,  has  a  language  of  her  own, 
which  she  uses  with  strict  veracity,  and  he  considers  himself 
an  adept  in  the  language.  Nature  has  written  out  his  bride's 
character  for  him  in  those  exquisite  lines  of  cheek  and  lip  and 
chin,  in  those  eyelids  delicate  as  petals,  in  those  long  lashes 
curled  like  the  stamen  of  a  flower,  in  the  dark  liquid  depths  of 
those  wonderiiil  eyes.  How  she  will  dote  on  her  children  I 
She  is  almost  a  child  herself,  and  the  little  pink  round  things 
will  hang  about  her  like  florets  round  the  central  flower ;  and 
the  husband  will  look  on,  smiling  benignly,  able  whenever  he 
chooses  to  withdraw  into  the  sanctuary  of  his  wisdom,  towards 
which  his  sweet  wife  will  look  reverently,  and  never  lift  the 
curtain.  It  is  a  marriage  such  as  they  made  in  the  golden  age, 
when  the  men  were  all  wise  and  majestic,  and  the  women  all 
lovely  and  loving. 

It  was  very  much  in  this  way  that  our  friend  Adam  Bede 
thought  about  Hetty  ;  only  he  put  his  thoughts  into  dififerent 
words.  If  ever  she  behaved  with  cold  vanity  towards  him,  he 
said  to  himself,  it  is  only  because  she  doesn't  love  me  well 
enough ;  and  he  was  sure  that  her  love,  whenever  she  gave  it, 
would  be  the  most  precious  thing  a  man  could  possess  on 
earth.  Before  you  despise  Adam  as  deficient  in  penetration, 
pray  ask  yourself  if  you  were  ever  predisposed  to  believe  evil 
of  any  pretty  woman — if  you  ever  cculdy  without  hard  head- 
breaking  demonstration,  believe  evil  of  the  one  supremely 
pretty  woman  who  has  bewitched  you.  No :  people  who  love 
downy  peaches  are  apt  not  to  think  of  the  stone,  and  sometimes 
jar  their  teeth  terribly  against  it 

Arthur  Donnithome,  too,  had  the  same  sort  of  notion  about 
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Hetty,  80  &r  as  he  had  thought  of  her  nature  at  all.  He  felt 
sure  she  was  a  dear,  affectionate,  good  little  thing.  The  man 
who  awakes  the  wondering  tremulous  passion  of  a  young  girl 
always  thinks  her  affectionate ;  and  if  he  chances  to  look  for- 
ward to  future  years,  probably  imagines  himself  being  virtu- 
ously tender  to  her,  because  the  poor  thing  is  so  clingingly 
fond  of  him.  God  made  these  dear  women  so— -and  it  is  a 
conrenient  arran^ment  in  case  of  sickness. 

After  all,  I  believe  the  wisest  of  us  must  be  beguiled  in  this 
way  sometimes,  and  must  think  both  better  and  worse  of  peo- 
ple than  they  deserve.  Nature  has  her  language,  and  sh^  is 
not  unveracious ;  but  we  don't  know  all  the  mtricacies  of  her 
syntax  just  yet,  and  in  a  hasty  reading  we  may  happen  to  ex- 
tract the  very  opposite  of  her  real  meaning.  Long  dark  eye- 
lashes now :  what  can  be  more  exquisite  ?  I  find  it  impossible 
not  to  expect  some  depth  of  soul  behind  a  deep  grey  eye  with 
a  long  dark  eyelash,  in  spite  of  an  experience  which  has  shown 
me  that  they  may  go  along  with  deceit,  peculation,  and  stupi- 
dity. But  if,  in  the  reaction  of  disgust,  I  have  betaken  myself 
to  a  fishy  eye,  there  has  been  a  surprising  similarity  of  result. 
One  begins  to  suspect  at  length  that  there  is  no  direct  correla- 
tion between  eyelashes  and  morals ;  or  else,  that  the  eyelashes 
express  the  disposition  of  the  faxr  one's  grandmother,  which  is 
on  the  whole  less  important  to  us. 

No  eyelashes  coula  be  more  beautiful  than  Hetty's,  and  now, 
while  she  walks  with  her  pigeon-like  stateliness  along  the  room 
and  looks  down  on  her  shoulders  bordered  by  the  old  black  lace, 
the  dark  fringe  shows  to  perfection  on  her  pink  cheek.  They 
are  but  dim  ill-defined  pictures  that  her  narrow  bit  of  an  imagi- 
nation can  make  of  the  future ;  but  of  every  picture  she  is  the 
central  figure,  in  fine  clothes;  Captain  Donnithorne  is  very  close 
to  her,  putting  his  arm  round  her,  perhaps  kissing  her,  and  every- 
body else  is  admiring  and  envying  her — especisdly  Mary  Burge, 
whose  new  print  dress  looks  very  contemptible  by4iie  side  of 
Hetty's  resplendent  toilette.  Does  any  sweet  or  sad  memory 
mingle  with  this  dream  of  the  future — any  loving  thought  of  her 
second  parents — of  the  children  she  had  helped  to  tend — of 
any  youthful  companion,  any  pet  animal,  any  relic  of  her  own 
childhood  even  ?  Not  one.  There  are  some  plants  that  have 
hardly  any  roots :  you  may  tear  them  from  tneir  native  nook 
of  rock  or  wall,  and  just  lay  them  over  your  ornamental  flower- 
pot, and  they  blossom  none  the  worse.     Hetty  could  have  cast 
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all  her  past  life  behind  her  and  never  cared  to  be  reminded  of 
it  again.  I  think  she  had  no  feeling  at  all  towards  the  old 
house,  and  did  not  like  the  Jacob's  Ladder  and  the  long  row 
of  hollyhocks  in  the  garden  better  than  other  flowers — per- 
haps not  so  well.  It  was  wonderful  how  little  she  seemed  to 
care  about  waiting  on  her  uncle,  who  had  been  a  good  &ther 
to  her :  she  hardly  ever  remembered  to  reach  him  his  pipe 
at  the  right  time  without  being  told,  unless  a  visitor  happened 
to  be  there,  who  would  have  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  her 
as  she  walked  across  the  hearth.  Hetty  did  not  understand 
how  anybody  could  be  very  fond  of  middle-aged  people.  And  as 
for  those  tiresome  children,  Marty  and  Tommy  and  Totty,  they 
had  been  the  very  nuisance  of  her  life — as  bad  as  buzzing  in- 
sects that  will  come  teasing  you  on  a  hot  day  when  you  want 
to  be  quiet  Marty,  the  eldest,  was  a  baby  when  she  first 
came  to  the  &rm,  for  the  children  bom  before  him  had  died, 
and  so  Hetty  had  had  them  all  three,  one  after  the  other, 
toddling  by  her  side  in  the  meadow,  or  playing  about  her  on 
wet  days  in  the  half-empty  rooms  of  the  large  old  house.  The 
boys  were  out  of  hand  now,  but  Totly  was  still  a  day-long 
plague,  worse  than  either  of  the  others  had  been,  because  there 
was  more  fuss  made  about  her.  And  there  was  no  end  to  the 
making  and  mending  of  clothes.  Hetty  would  have  been  glad 
to  hear  that  she  should  never  see  a  child  again ;  they  were 
worse  than  the  nasty  little  lambs  that  the  shepherd  was  always 
bringing  in  to  be  taken  special  care  of  in  lambing  time ;  for 
the  bunbs  were  got  rid  of  sooner  or  later.  As  for  the  younff 
chickens  and  turkeys,  Hetty  would  have  hated  the  very  wora 
**  hatching,^  if  her  aunt  had  not  bribed  her  to  attend  to  the 
young  poultry  bv  promising  her  the  proceeds  of  one  out  of 
every  brood.  The  round  downy  chicks  peeping  out  from  under 
their  mother's  wing  never  touched  Hetty  wiUi  any  pleasure ; 
that  was  not  the  sort  of  prettiness  she  cared  about,  but  she  did 
care  about  the  prettiness  of  the  new  things  she  would  buy  for 
herself  at  Treddleston  fair  with  the  money  they  fetched.  And 
yet  she  looked  so  dimpled,  so  charming,  as  she  stooped  down 
to  put  the  soaked  bread  under  the  hen-coop,  that  you  must 
have  been  a  very  acute  personage  indeed  to  suspect  her  of  that 
hardness.    Molly,  the  housemaid,  with  a  turn-up  nose  and  a 

frotuberant  jaw,  was  really  a  tender-hearted  girl,  and,  as  Mrs 
^oyser  said,  a  jewel  to  look  after  the  poultry,  but  her  stolid 
&ce  showed  nothing  of  this  maternal  delight,  any  more  than 
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a  brown  earthenware  pitcher  will  show  the  light  of  the  lamp 
within  it 

It  is  generally  a  feminine  eye  that  first  detects  the  moral  de- 
ficiencies hidden  nnder  the  **  dear  deceit  ^  of  beauty ;  so  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Mrs.  Poyser,  with  her  keenness  and  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  observation,  should  have  formed  a  tolerably 
fiiir  estimate  of  what  might  be  expected  from  HiBtty  in  the 
way  of  feeling,  and  in  moments  of  indignation  she  had  some- 
times spoken  with  great  openness  on  the  subject  to  her  husr 
band. 

^  She's  no  better  than  a  peacock,  as  'ud  stmt  about  on  the 
wall  and  spread  its  tail  when  the  sun  shone  if  all  the  folks  i' 
the  parish  was  dying :  there's  Nothing  seems  to  give  her  a  turn 
i'  th'  inside,  not  even  when  we  thought  Totty  had  tumbled 
into  the  pit.  To  think  o'  that  dear  cherub !  And  we  found 
her  wi'  her  little  shoes  stuck  f  the  mud  an'  crying  fit  to  break 
her  heart  by  the  far  horse-pit  Hetty  niver  minded  it,  I  could 
see,  though  she's  been  at  the  nussin' o'  the  child  iver  since  it 
was  a  babby.    It's  my  belief  her  heart's  as  hard  as  a  pibble." 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  **thee  mustn't  judge  Hetty 
too  hard.  Them  young  gells  are  like  th'  nnripe  grain ;  they'll 
make  good  meal  by-and-bv,  but  they're  squashy  as  yit 
Thee't  see,  Hetty'll  be  all  right  when  she  s  got  a  good  husband 
an'  children  of  her  own." 

"  /  don't  want  to  be  hard  upo'  the  gell.  She's  got  cliver 
fingers  of  her  own,  and  can  be  useful  enough  when  she  likes, 
and  I  should  miss  her  wi'  the  butter,  for  she^  got  a  cool  hand. 
An'  let  be  what  may,  I'd  strive  to  do  my  part  by  a  niece  o' 
Tonrs,  an'  that  Fve  done :  for  I've  taught  her  everything  as 
belongs  to  a  house,  an'  I've  told  her  her  duty  often  enough, 
though,  Gk)d  knows,  I've  no  breath  to  spare,  an'  that  catchin' 
Dain  comes  on  dreadful  by  times.  Wi'  them  three  gells  in  the 
nonse,  I'd  need  have  twice  the  strength,  to  keep  'em  up  to 
their  work.  It's  like  having  roast  meat  at  three  fires ;  as  soon 
as  you've  basted  one,  another's  bumin'." 

Hetty  stood  sufficiently  in  awe  of  her  aunt  to  be  anxious  to 
conceal  from  her  so  much  of  her  vanity  as  could  be  hidden 
without  too  great  a  sacrifice.  She  could  not  resist  spending 
her  money  in  bits  of  finery  which  Mrs.  Poyser  disapproved ; 
but  she  would  have  been  ready  to  die  with  shame,  vexation,  and 
fright,  if  her  aunt  had  this  moment  opened  the  door,  and  seen 
her  with  her  bits  of  candle  lighted,  and  strutting  about  decked 
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m  her  scarf  and  earrings.  To  prevent  such  a  surprise,  she  always 
bolted  her  door,  and  she  had  not  forgotten  to  do  so  to-night. 
It  was  well :  for  there  now  came  a  light  tap,  and  Hetty,  with 
a  leaping  heart,  rushed  to  blow  out  the  candles  and  throw  them 
into  the  drawer.  She  dare  not  stay  to  take  out  her  earringB, 
but  she  threw  off  her  scarf,  and  let  it  fall  on  the  floor,  before 
the  light  tap  came  again.  We  shall  know  how  it  was  that  the 
light  tap  came,  if  we  leave  Hetty  for  a  short  time,  and  return 
to  Dinah,  at  the  moment  when  she  had  delivered  Totty  to  her 
mother's  arms,  and  was  come  up  stairs  to  her  bedroom, 
adjoining  Hetty*s. 

Dinah  delighted  in  her  bedroom  window.  Being  on  the 
second  story  of  that  tall  house,  it  gave  her  a  wide  view  over 
the  fields.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  formed  a  broad  step 
about  a  yard  below  the  window,  where  she  could  place  her 
chair.  And  now  the  first  thing  she  did,  on  entering  her  room, 
was  to  seat  herself  in  this  chair,  and  Hook  out  on  uie  peaceful 
fields  beyond  which  the  large  moon  was  rising  just  above  the 
hedgerow,  elms.  She  liked  the  pasture  best,  wnere  the  milch 
cows  were  lying,  and  next  to  that  the  meadow  where  the  grass 
was  half  mown,  and  lay  in  silvered  sweeping  lines.  Her  heart 
w'as  very  full,  for  there  was  to  be  only  one  more  night  on  which 
she  would  look  out  on  those  fields  for  a  long  time  to  come ; 
but  she  thouffht  little  of  leaving  the  mere  scene,  for  to  her, 
bleak  Snow  field  had  just  as  many  charms :  she  thought  of  all 
the  dear  people  whom  she  had  learned  to  care  for  among  these 
peaceful  nelds,  and  who  would  now  have  a  place  in  her  loving 
remembrance  for  ever.  She  thought  of  the  struggles  ^d  the 
weariness  that  might  lie  before  them  in  the  rest  of  their  life's 
journey,  when  she  should  be  away  from  them  and  know 
nothing  of  what  was  befalling  them ;  and  the  pressure  of  this 
thought  soon  became  too  strong  for  her  to  enjoy  the  unrespond- 
ing  stillness  of  the  moonlit  fields.  She  closed  her  eyes,  that 
she  might  feel  more  intensely  the  presence  of  a  Love  and  Sym- 
pathy deeper  and  more  tender  than  was  breathed  from  the 
earth  and  sky.  That  was  often  Dinah's  mode  of  praying  in 
solitude.  Simply  to  close  her  eyes,  and  to  feel  herself  enclosed 
by  the  Divine  Presence ;  then  gradually  her  fears,  her  yearn- 
ing anxieties  for  others,  melted  away  like  ice-crystals  in  a  warm 
ocean.  She  had  sat  in  this  way  perfectly  still,  with  her  hands 
crossed  on  her  lap,  and  the  pale  light  resting  on  her  calm  facCj 
for  at  least  ten  minutes,  when  she  was  startled  by  a  loud  sound, 
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apparency  of  something  falling  in  Hetty's  room.  Bat  like  all 
sounds  that  fall  on  our  ears  in  a  state  of  abstraction,  it  had  no 
distinct  character,  but  was  simply  loud  and  startling,  so  that 
she  felt  uncertain  whether  she  had  interpreted  it  rightly.  Sho 
rose  and  listened,  but  all  was  quiet  afterwards,  and  uie  reflected 
that  Hetty  might  merely  have  Knocked  something  down  in  get- 
ting into  bed.  She  b^^n  slowly  to  undress ;  but  now,  owing 
to  the  suggestions  of  this  sound,  her  thoughts  became  concen- 
trated on  Hetty  :  that  sweet  youn^  thing,  with  life  and  all  its 
trials  before  her-^the  solemn  daily  duties  of  the  wife  and 
mother — and  her  mind  so  unprepared  for  them  all ;  bent 
merely  on  little,  foolish,  selfish  pleasures,  like  a  child  hugging 

lica 


its  toys  in  the  beginning  of  a  long  toilsome  journey,  in  wJ  _ 
it  will  have  to  bear  hunger  and  cold  and  unsheltered  darkness. 
Dinah  felt  a  double  care  for  Hetty,  because  she  shared  Seth's 
anxious  interest  in  his  brother^s  lot,  and  she  had  not  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Hetty  did  not  love  Adam  well  enough  to 
marry  him.  She  saw  too  clearly  the  absence  of  any  warm, 
self-devoting  love  in  Hetty's  nature,  to  regard  the  coldness  of 
her  behavior  towards  Adam  as  any  indication  that  he  was  not 
the  man  she  would  like  to  have  for  a  husband.  And  this 
blank  in  Hetty's  nature,  instead  of  exciting  Dinah's  dislike,  only 
touched  her  with  a  deeper  pity :  the  lovely  lace  and  form 
affected  her  as  beauty  always  affects  a  pure  and  tender  mind, 
free  from  selfish  jealousies  :  it  was  an  excellent  divine  gift,  that 
gave  a  deeper  pathos  to  the  need,  the  sin,  the  sorrow  with 
which  it  was  mingled,  as  the  canker  in  a  lily-white  bud  is 
more  grievous  to  behold  than  in  a  common  pot-herb. 

By  the  time  Dinah  had  undressed  and  put  on  her  night- 
gown, this  feelinff  about  Hetty  had  gathered  a  painful  intensi- 
ty ;  her  iroi^nation  had  created  a  thorny  thicket  of  sin  and 
sorrow,  in  which  she  saw  the  poor  thing  struggling  torn  and 
bleeding,  looking  with  tears  for  rescue  and  finding  none.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  Dinah's  imagination  and  sympathy  acted 
and  reacted  habitually,  each  heightening  the  other.  She  felt 
a  deep  longing  to  go  now  and  pour  into  Hetty's  ear  all  the 
words  of  tender  warning  and  appeal  that  rushed  into  her  mind. 
But  perhaps  Hetty  was  already  asleep.  Dinah  put  her  car  to 
the  partition,  and  heard  still  some  slight  noises,  which  con- 
vinced her  that  Hetty  was  not  yet  in  bed.  Still  she  hesitated ; 
she  was  not  quite  certain  of  a  divine  direction  ;  the  voice  that 
told  her  to  go  to  Hetty  seemed  no  stronger  than  the  other 
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voice  which  said  that  Hetty  was  weary,  and  that  going  to  her 
now  in  an  unseasonable  moment  would  only  tend  to  close  her 
heart  more  obstinately.  Dinah  was  not  satisfied  without  a 
more  unmistakable  guidance  than  those  inward  voices.  There 
was  light  enough  if  she  opened  her  Bible,  for  her  to  discern 
the  text  sufficiently  to  know  what  it  would  say  to  her.  She 
knew  the  physiognomy  of  every  page,  and  could  tell  on  what 
book  she  opened,  sometimes  on  what  chapter,  without  see- 
ing title  or  number.  It  was  a  small  thick  Bible,  worn  quite 
round  at  the  edges.  Dinah  laid  it  sideways  on  the  window 
ledge,  where  the  light  was  strongest,  and  then  opened  it  with 
her  forefinger.  The  first  words  she  looked  at  were  those  at  the 
top  of  the  lefi-hand  page :  **  And  they  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on 
Paul's  neck  and  kissed  him.''  That  was  enough  for  Dinah  ;  sh« 
had  opened  on  that  memorable  parting  atEphesus,  when  Paul  had 
felt  bound  to  open  his  heart  in  a  last  exhortation  and  warning. 
She  hesitated  no  longer,  but  opening  her  own  door  gently, 
went  and  tapped  at  Hetty's.  We  know  she  had  to  tap  twice, 
because  Hetty  had  to  put  out  her  candles  and  throw  off  her 
black  lace  scarf;  but  after  the  second  tap  the  door  was  opened 
immediately.  Dinah  said,  *'  Will  you  let  me  come  in,  Hetty  f" 
and  Hetty,  without  speaking,  for  she  was  confused  and  vexed, 
opened  the  door  wider  and  let  her  in.  « 

What  a  strange  contrast  the  two  figures  made!  Visible 
enouffh  in  that  mingled  twilight  and  moonlight  Hetty,  her 
cheeks  flushed  and  her  eyes  glistening  from  her  imaginaiy 
drama,  her  beautiful  neck  and  arms  bare,  her  hair  hanging  in 
a  curly  tangle  down  her  back,  and  the  baubles  in  her  ears. 
Dinah,  covered  with  her  long  white  dress,  her  pale  face  full  of 
subdued  emotion,  almost  like  a  lovely  corpse  into  which  the 
soul  has  returned  charged  with  sublimer  secrets  and  a  sublimer 
love.  They  were  neany  of  the  same  height ;  Dinah  evidently 
a  little  the  taller  as  she  put  her  arm  round  Hetty's  waist,  and 
kissed  her  forehead. 

"  I  knew  you  were  not  in  bed,  my  dear,"  she  said,  in  her 
sweet  clear  voice,  which  was  irritating  to  Hettv,  mingling  with 


don't  know  what  may  happen  to-morrow  to  keep  us  apart. 
Shall  I  sit  down  witli  you  while  you  do  up  your  hair  f 

**'  O  yes,"  said  Hetty,  hastily  turning  round  and  reaching  the 
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second  chair  in  the  room,  glad  that  Dinah  looked  as  if  she  did 
not  notice  her  earrings. 

Dinah  sat  down,  and  Hetty  began  to  brush  together  her 
hair  before  twisting  it  np,  doing  it  with  that  air  of  excessive 
indifference  which  belongs  to  confused  self-consciousness.  But 
the  expression  of  Dinah's  eyes  gradually  relieved  her;  they 
seemed  unobservant  of  all  details. 

^  Dear  Hetty/'  she  said,  *^  it  has  been  borne  in  upon  my 
mind  to-night  that  you  may  some  day  be  in  trouble — trouble 
is  appointed  for  us  all  here  below,  and  there  comes  a  time 
when  we  need  more  comfort  and  help  than  the  things  of  this 
life  can  ffive.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  if  ever  you  are  in  trouble 
and  need  a  friend  that  will  always  feel  for  you  and  love  you, 
you  have  got  that  friend  in  Dinah  Morris  at  Snowfield ;  and  if 
you  come  to  her,  or  send  for  her,  she'll  never  forget  this  night 
and  the  words  she  is  speaking  to  you  now.  Will  you  remem- 
ber it,  Hetty  ?" 

^  Yes,''  said  Hetty,  rather  frightened.  "'  But  why  should 
you  think  I  shall  be  in  trouble  ?    Do  you  know  of  anything  ?" 

Hetty  had  seated  herself  as  she  tied  on  her  cap,  and 
now  Dinah  leaned  forwards  and  took  her  hands  as  she 
answered — 

^*  Because,  dear,  trouble  comes  to  us  all  in  this  life :  we  set 
our  hearts  on  things  which  it  isn't  God's  will  for  us  to  have, 
and  then  we  go  sorrowing ;  the  people  we  love  are  taken  from 
us,  and  we  can  joy  in  nothing  becanse  they  are  not  with  us ; 
sickness  comes,  and  we  faint  under  the  burden  of  our  feeble 
bodies ;  we  go  astray  and  do  wrong,  and  bring  ourselves  into 
trouble  with  our  fellow-men.  There  is  no  man  or  woman  bom 
into  this  world  to  whom  some  of  these  trials  do  not  fall,  and 
so  I  feel  that  some  of  them  must  happen  to  you ;  and  I  desire 
for  you,  that  while  you  are  young  you  should  seek  for  strength 
from  your  Heavenly  Father,  that  you  may  have  a  support 
which  will  not  fail  you  in  the  evil  day." 

Dinah  paused  and  released  Hetty's  hands,  that  she  might 
not  hinder  her.  Hetty  sat  quite  still ;  she  felt  no  response 
within  herself  to  Dinah  s  anxious  affection ;  but  Dinah's  words, 
uttered  with  solemn,  pathetic  distinctness,  affected  her  with  a 
chill  fear.  Her  flush  had  died  away  almost  to  paleness ;  she 
had  the  timidity  of  a  luxurious  pleasure-seeking  nature,  which 
shrinks  from  the  hint  of  pain.  Dinah  saw  the  effect,  and  her 
tender  anxious  pleading  became  the  most  earnest,  till  Hetty, 
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fbli  of  a  vagae  fear  that  something  evil  was  some  time  to  befidl 
her,  b^an  to  cry. 

It  is  oar  habit  to  say  that  while  the  lower  iiatare  can  never 
understand  the  higher,  the  hisrher  natare  commands  a  complete 
view  of  the  lower.  But  I  think  the  higher  nature  has  to  learn 
this  comprehension,  as  we  learn  the  art  of  vision,  by  a  good 
deal  of  hard  experience,  often  with  braises  and  gashes  incnned 
in  taking  things  np  by  the  wrong  end,  and  fancying  onr  space 
wider  tlum  it  is.  I>inah  had  never  seen  Hetty  affected  in  this 
way  before,  and  with  her  nsnal  benignant  hopetulnefls,  she 
tmsted  it  was  the  stirring  of  a  divine  irapolse.  She  kissed  the 
sobbing  thing,  and  b^an  to  cry  with  her  for  grateful  joy. 
Bat  Hetty  was  simply  in  that  excitable  state  of  mind  in  whidi 
there  is  no  calculating  what  turn  the  feelings  may  take  from 
one  moment  to  another,  and  for  the  first  time  she  became  irri- 
tated under  Dinah's  caress.  She  pushed  her  away  impatiently, 
and  said  with  a  childish  sobbing  voice, — 

^  Don't  talk  to  me  so,  Dinah.  Why  do  you  come  to  frighten 
me  f  I've  never  done  anything  to  you.  Why  can't  you  let 
me  be?" 

Poor  Dinah  felt  a  pang.  She  was  too  wise  to  persist^  and 
only  said  mildly,  **  Yes,  my  dear,  you're  tired ;  I  won't  hinder 
yon  any  longer.    Make  haste  and  get  into  bed.    Qood-night" 

She  went  out  of  the  room  almost  as  quietly  and  quickly  as 
if  she  had  been  a  ghost ;  but  once  by  the  side  of  her  own  bed, 
she  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  poured  out  in  de^  silence 
all  the  passionate  pity  that  filled  her  heart. 

As  for  Hetty,  she  was  soon  in  the  wood  again — her  waking 
dreams  being  merged  in  a  sleeping  life  scarcely  more  fragmen- 
tary and  confused. 


\  CHAPTER  XVI. 

LIVXB. 


Arthur  DovNrmoRNR,  you  remember,  is  under  an  engage- 
ment with  himself  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Irwine  this  Friday 
morning,  and  he  is  awake  and  dressing  so  early,  that  he  deter- 
mines to  go  before  breakfest^  instead  of  after.    The  Rector,  he 
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knows,  bTeakfiists  alone  at  half-past  nine,  the  ladies  of  the 
family  having  a  different  breakfast  boar ;  Arthur  will  have  an 
early  ride  over  the  hill  and  breakfast  with  him.  One  can  say 
everything  best  over  a  meal. 

The  progress  of  civilisation  has  made  a  break&st  or  a  dinner 
an  easy  and  cheerful  substitute  for  more  troublesome  and  dis- 
agreeable ceremonies.  We  take  a  less  gloomy  view  of  our 
errors  now  our  father  confessor  listens  to  us  over  his  egg  and 
coffee.  We  are  more  distinctly  conscious  that  rude  penances 
are  out  of  the  question  for  gentlemen  in  an  enlightened  age, 
and  that  mortal  sin  is  not  incompatible  with  an  appetite  for 
muffins ;  an  assault  on  our  pockets,  which  in  more  barbarous 
times  would  have  been  made  in  the  brusque  form  of  a  pistol- 
shot,  is  quite  a  well  bred  and  smiling  procedure  now  it  has 
become  a  request  for  a  loan  thrown  in  as  an  easy  parenthesis 
between  the  second  and  third  glasses  of  claret 

Still,  there  was  this  advantage  in  the  old  rigid  forms,  that 
they  committed  you  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  resoluti<Mi  by  some 
outward  deed :  when  you  have  put  your  mouth  to  one  end  of 
a  hole  in  a  stone  wall,  and  are  aware  that  there  is  an  expectant 
ear  at  the  other  end,  you  are  more  likely  to  say  what  you  came 
out  with  the  intention  of  saying,  than  if  you  were  seated  with 
your  legs  in  an  easy  attitude  under  the  mahogany,  with  a  com- 
panion who  will  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  if  you  have 
nothing  particular  to  B«y. 

However,  Arthur  Donnithome,  as  he  winds  among  the 
pleasant  lanes  on  horseback  in  the  morning  sunshine,  has  a 
sincere  determination  to  open  his  heart  to  the  Rector,  and  the 
swirling  sound  of  the  scytne  as  he  passes  byj^the  meadow  is  all 
the  pleasanter  to  him  because  of  this  honest  purpose.  He  is 
glad  to  see  the  promise  of  settled  weather  now,  for  getting  in 
Qie  hay,  about  which  the  farmers  have  been  fearful ;  and  there 
is  something  so  healthful  in  the  sharing  of  a  joy  that  is  general 
and  not  merely  personal,  that  this  thought  about  the  hay- 
harvest  reacts  on  his  state  of  mind,  and  makes  his  resolution 
seem  an  easier  matter.  A  man  about  town  might  perhaps 
consider  that  these  influences  were  not  to  be  felt  out  of  a  child's 
story-book ;  but  when  yon  are  among  the  fields  and  hedgerows, 
it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  consistent  superiority  to  simple 
natural  pleasures. 

Arthur  had  passed  the  village  of  Hayslope,  and  was  approach- 
ing the  Broxton  side  of  the  hill,  when,  at  a  turning  in  the  road, 
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he  saw  a  fignre  abont  a  biindred  yards  before  him  which  it 
was  impossible  to  mistake  for  any  one  else  than  Adam  Bede, 
even  if  there  had  been  no  grey,  tailless,  shepherd-dog  at  his 
heels.  He  was  striding  along  at  his  nsnal  rapid  pace ;  and 
Arthur  pashed  on  his  horse  to  overtake  him,  for  he  retained  too 
mach  of  his  boyish  feeling  for  Adam  to  miss  an  opportunity 
of  chatting  with  him.  I  will  not  say  that  his  love  for  that 
good  fellow  did  not  owe  some  of  its  force  to  the  love  of 
patronage :  our  friend  Arthur  liked  to  do  everything  that  was 
handsome,  and  to  have  his  handsome  deeds  recognised. 

Adam  looked  round  as  he  heard  the  quickening  clatter  of  the 
horse^s  heels,  and  waited  for  the  horseman,  lifting  his  paper  cap 
from  his  head  with  a  bright  smile  of  recognition.  Next  to  his 
own  brother  Seth,  Adam  would  have  done  more  for  Arthur 
Donnithorne  than  for  any  other  young  man  in  the  world. 
There  was  hardly  anything  he  would  not  rather  have  lost  than 
the  two-feet  ruler  which  he  always  carried  in  his  pocket ;  it 
was  Arthur^s  present,  bought  with  his  pocket-money  when  he 
was  a  fair-haired  lad  of  eleven,  and  when  he  had  profited  so 
well  by  Adam's  lessons  in  carpentering  and  turning,  as  to 
embarrass  every  female  in  the  house  with  gifts  of  superfluous 
thread-reels  and  round  boxes.  Adam  had  quite  a  pride  in  the 
little  squire  in  those  early  days,  and  the  feeling  had  only 
become  slightly  modified  as  the  fair-haired  lad  had  grown  into 
the  whiskered  young  man.  Adam,  I  confess,  was  very  suscep- 
tible to  the  influence  of  rank,  and  quite  ready  to  give  an  extra 
amount  of  respect  to  every  one  who  had  more  advantages  than 
himself,  not  bein^  a  philosopher,  or  a  proletaire  with  demo- 
cratic ideas,  but  simply  a  stout-limbed  clever  carpenter  with  a 
large  fund  of  reverence  in  his  nature,  which  inclined  him  to 
admit  all  established  claims  unless  he  saw  very  clear  ffrounds 
for  questioning  them.  He  had  no  theories  about  settmg  the 
world  to  rights,  but  he  saw  there  was  a  great  deal  of  damage 
done  by  building  with  ill-seasoned  timber — by  ignorant  men  in 
fine  clothes  making  plans  for  ouUiouses  and  workshops  and  the 
like,  without  knowing  the  bearings  of  things, — by  slovenly 
joiners'  work,  and  by  hasty  contracts  that  could  never  be  ful- 
filled without  ruining  somebody;  and  he  resolved,  for  his  part, 
to  set  his  face  against  such  doings.  On  these  points  he  would 
have  maintained  his  opinion  against  the  largest  landed  pro- 
prietor in  Loamshire  or  Stony  shire  either;  but  he  felt  that 
beyond  these  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  defer  to  people  who 
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were  more  knowing  than  himself.  He  saw  as  plainly  as 
possible  how  ill  the  woods  on  the  estate  were  managed,  and 
the  shameful  state  of  the  farm-buildings ;  and  if  old  Squire 
Donnithorne  had  asked  him  the  effect  of  this  mismanagement, 
he  would  have  spoken  his  opinion  without  flinching,  but  the 
impulse  to  a  respectful  demeanor  towards  a  '*  gentleman  ** 
would  have  been  strong  within  him  all  the  while.  The  word 
"gentleman  "  had  a  spell  for  Adam,  and,  as  he  often  said,  he 
"  couldn't  abide  a  fellow  who  thought  he  made  himself  fine  by 
being  coxy  to*s  betters.''  I  must  remind  you  again,  that  Adam 
had  the  blood  of  the  peasant  in  his  veins,  and  that  since  he 
was  in  his  prime  half  a  century  ago,  you  must  expect  some  of 
his  characteristics  to  be  obsolete. 

Towards  the  young  squire  this  instinctive  reverence  of 
Adam's  was  assisted  by  boyish  memories  and  personal  regard  ; 
80  yon  may  imagine  that  he  thought  &r  more  of  Arthur's  good 
qualities,  and  attached  far  more  value  to  very  slight  actions  of 
his,  than  if  they  had  been  the  qualities  and  actions  of  a  com- 
mon workman  like  himself.  He  felt  sure  it  would  be  a  fine 
day  for  everybody  about  Hayslope  when  the  young  squire 
came  into  the  estate — such  a  generous  open-hbarted  disposi- 
tion as  he  had,  and  an  *^  uncommon"  notion  about  improve- 
ments and  repairs,  considering  he  was  only  just  coming  of  age. 
Thus  there  was  both  respect  and  affection  in  the  smile  with 
which  he  raised  his  paper  cap  as  Arthur  Donnithorne  rode 
np. 

**  Well,  Adam,  how  are  you  ?"  said  Arthur,  holding  out  his 
hand.  He  never  shook  hands  with  any  of  the  farmers,  and 
Adam  felt  the  honor  keenly.  "  I  could  swear  to  your  back  a 
long  way  off.  It's  just  the  same  back  only  broader,  as  when 
you  used  to  carry  me  on  it.     Do  you  remember  ?" 

**  Ay,  sir,  I  remember.  It  'ud  be  a  poor  look-out  if  folks 
didn't  remember  what  they  did  and  said  when  they  were  lads. 
We  should  think  no  more  about  old  friends  than  we  do  about 
new  uns,  then." 

**  You're  going  to  Broxton,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Arthur,  putting 
his  horse  on  at  a  slow  pace  while  Adam  walked  by  his  side. 
"  Are  you  going  to  the  Rectory  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I'm  going  to  see  about  Bradwell's  barn.  They're 
afraid  of  the  roof  pushing  the  walls  out ;  and  I'm  going  to  see 
what  can  be  done  with  it,  before  we  send  the  stuff  and  the 
workmen." 
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'*  Wh  J,  Barge  tnute  almort  eveiy  thing  to  yon  now,  Adam, 
docsnH  he?  I  shoald  think  he  will  make  yon  his  partner 
soon.     He  will  if  he's  wise." 

*^  Nay,  nr,  I  donH  see  as  he'd  he  nmctt  the  hetter  off  fi>r 
thai.  A  foreman,  if  he's  got  a  conadenoe,  and  delists  in  his 
work,  will  do  his  husinesB  as  well  as  if  he  was  a  partner.  I 
wooldn't  give  a  penny  for  a  man  as  'od  drive  a  nail  in  slack 
hecanse  he  didn't  get  extra  pay  for  it." 

**  I  know  that,  Adam ;  I  know  yon  woik  for  him  as  well  as 
if  yon  were  working  for  yonrselt  Bet  yon  woald  have  more 
power  than  yon  have  now,  and  coold  torn  the  hosiness  to 
Detter  account,  perhaps.  The  old  man  mnst  give  up  his  boai- 
ness  some  time,  and  he  has  no  son ;  I  suppose  he'll  want  a 
son-in-law  who  can  take  to  it.  Bot  he  has  rather  grasping 
~  _  ^rs  of  his  own,  I  fancy  :  I  dare  say  he  wants  a  man  who 
can  put  some  money  into  the  hnsinesa  If  I  were  not  as  poor 
as  a  rat,  I  woold  gladly  invest  some  money  in  that  way,  for  the 
sake  of  having  yon  settled  on  the  estate.  Tm  sore  I  should 
profit  hy  it  in  the  end.  And  perhnps  I  shall  be  better  off  in  a 
year  or  two.  I  shall  have  a  larger  allowance  now  I'm  of  age  ; 
and  when  I've  paid  off  a  debt  or  two,  I  shall  be  able  to  look 
about  me." 

**  You're  very  good  to  say  so,  sir,  and  Fm  not  unthankful. 
But" — Adam  continued  in  a  decided  tone — "^  I  shouldn't  like 
to  make  any  offers  to  Mr.  Burge,  or  t'  have  any  made  for  me. 
I  see  no  clear  road  to  a  partnership.  If  he  should  ever  want 
to  dispose  o'  the  business,  that  'ud  be  a  different  matter.  I 
should  be  glad  of  some  money  at  a  fair  interest  then,  for  I  feel 
sure  I  could  pay  it  off  in  time." 

^  Very  well,  Adam,"  said  Arthur,  remembering  what  Mr. 
Irwine  had  said  about  a  probable  hitch  in  the  love-making 
between  Adam  and  Mary  Burge,  **  we'll  say  no  more  about  it 
at  present.    When  is  your  father  to  be  buried  ?" 

^  On  Sunday,  sir ;  Mr.  Irwine's  coming  earlier  on  puipose. 
I  shall  be  glad  when  it's  over,  for  I  think  my  mother  'uU  per- 
haps get  easier  then.  It  cuts  one  sadly  to  see  the  grief  of  old 
people ;  they've  no  way  of  working  it  off ;  and  the  new  q[>ring 
brings  no  new  shoots  out  on  the  withered  tree." 

^  Ah,  you've  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  vexation  in 
your  life,  Adam.  I  don^  think  you've  ever  been  harebrained 
and  Hght-'hearted,  like  other  youngsters.  You've  always  had 
some  care  on  your  mind  f 
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^  Why,  yea,  air ;  but  that'a  nothing  to  make,  a  fuaa  about. 
If  we're  men,  and  have  men's  feelings,  I  reckon  we  must  have 
men's  troubles.  We  can't  be  like  tbe  birds,  as  fly  from  their 
nest  as  soon  as  they've  got  their  wings,  and  never  know  their 
kin  when  they  see  'em,  and  get  a  fresh  lot  every  year.  I've 
had  enough  to  be  thankful  for ;  I've  allays  had  health  and 
strength  and  brains  to  give  me  a  delight  in  my  work ;  and  I 
count  it  a  great  thing  as  I've  had  Bartle  Massey's  night-school 
to  go  to.  He's  helped  me  to  knowledge  I  could  never  ha'  got 
by  myself." 

^  What  a  rare  fellow  you  are,  Adam  I"  said  Arthur,  after  a 
fiause,  in  which  he  had  looked  musingly  at  the  big  fellow 
walking  by  his  side.  ^  I  could  hit  out  better  than  most  men 
at  Oxford,  and  yet  I  believe  you  would  knock  me  into  next 
wiek  if  I  were  to  have  a  battle  with  you." 

^  God  forbid  I  should  ever  do  that,  air,"  said  Adam,  looking 
round  at  Arthur,  and  smiling.  ^  I  used  to  fight  for  fun ;  but 
I've  never  done  that  since  I  was  the  cause  o'  poor  Gil  Tranter 
being  laid  up  for  a  fortnight  FU  never  fight  any  man  again 
only  when  he  behaves  like  a  scoundrel.  If  you  get  hold  of  a 
chap  that's  got  no  shame  nor  conscience  to  stop  him,  you  must 
try  what  you  can  do  by  bunging  his  eyes  up." 

Arthur  did  not  laugh,  for  he  was  pre-occupied  with  some 
thought  that  made  him  say  presently, 

^  I  should  think  now,  Adam,  you  never  have  any  struggles 
within  yourself.  I  fancy  you  would  master  a  wish  that  you 
had  made  up  your  mind  it  was  not  quite  right  to  indulge,  as 
easily  as  you  would  knock  down  a  drunken  fellow  who  was 
quarrelsome  with  you.  I  mean,  you  are  never  shilly-shally, 
first  making  up  your  mind  that  you  won't  do  a  thing,  and  then 
doing  it  after  all?" 

^  Well,"  said  Adam  slowly,  after  a  moment's  hesitation — 
^  no.  I  don't  remember  ever  being  see-saw  in  that  way,  when 
Vd  made  my  mind  up,  as  you  say,  that  a  thing  was  wrong.  It 
takes  the  taste  out  o'  my  mouth  for  thinea,  when  I  know  I 
should  have  a  heavy  conscience  after  'em.  I\e  seen  pretty  clear, 
ever  since  I  could  cast  up  a  sum,  as  you  can  never  do  what's 
wrong  without  breeding  sin  and  trouble  more  than  you  can 
ever  see.  It's  like  a  bit  o'  bad  workmanship— you  never  see 
the  end  o'  the  mischief  it'll  do.  And  it's  a  poor  look  out  to 
come  into  the  world  to  make  your  fellow-creaturs  worse  off  in- 
stead o'  better.    But  there's  a  difference  between  the  things 
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folks  call  wrong.  Fm  not  for  making  a  sin  of  every  little  fooFs 
trick,  or  bit  o'  nonsense  anybody  may  be  let  into,  like  some 
o'  them  dissenters.  And  a  man  may  have  two  minds  whether 
it  isn^t  worth  while  to  get  a  bruise  or  twQ,  for  the  sake  of  a  bit 
o*  fun.  But  it  isn^t  my  way  to  be  see-saw  about  anything :  I 
think  my  fault  lies  th'  other  way.  When  IVe  said  a  thing,  if 
it's  only  to  myself,  it's  hard  for  me  to  go  back." 

""  Yes,  that's  just  what  I  expected  of  you,"  said  Artiinr. 
'*  YouVe  got  an  iron  will,  as  well  as  an  iron  arm.  But  how- 
ever strong  a  man's  resolution  may  be,  it  costs  him  something 
to  carry  it  out,  now  and  then.  We  may  determine  not  to 
gather  any  cherries,  and  keep  our  hands  sturdily  in  our 
pockets,  but  we  can't  prevent  our  mouths  from  watering." 

^  That's  true,  sir ;  but  there's  nothing  like  settling  with 
ourselves  as  there's  a  deal  we  must  do  without  i'  this  life,  ft's 
no  use  looking  on  life  as  if  it  was  Treddles'on  fair,  where  folks 
only  go  to  see  shows  and  get  fairings.  If  we  do,  we  shall  find 
it  different  But  where's  the  use  o'  me  talking  to  you,  sir  f 
You  know  bettei  than  I  do." 

**  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  Adam.  You've  had  four  or  five 
years'  experience  more  than  I've  had,  and  I  think  your  life  has 
been  a  better  school  to  you  than  college  has  been  to  me." 

**•  Why,  sir,  you  seem  to  think  o'  college  something  like  what 
Bartle  Massey  docs.  He  says  college  mostly  makes  people 
like  bladders — jnst  good  for  nothing  but  t'  hold  the  stuff  as  is 
poured  into  'em.  But  he's  got  a  tongue  like  a  sharp  blade, 
bartle  has  :  it  never  touches  anything  but  it  cuts.  Here's  the 
turning,  sir.  I  must  bid  you  good-moming,  as  you're  going  to 
the  Rectory." 

"  Good-by,  Adam,  good-by." 

Arthur  gave  his  horse  to  the  groom  at  the  Rectory  gate, 
and  walked  along  the  gravel  towards  the  door  which  opened 
on  the  garden.  He  knew  that  the  Rector  always  breakfasted 
in  his  study,  and  the  study  lay  on  the  left  hand  of  this  door, 
opposite  the  dining-room.  It  was  a  small  low  room,  belong- 
ing to  the  old  part  of  the  house — dark  with  the  sombre  covers 
of  the  books  that  lined  the  walls :  yet  it  looked  very  cheery 
this  morning  as  Arthur  reached  the  open  window.  For  the 
morning  sun  fell  aslant  on  the  great  glass  globe  with  the  gold 
fish  in  it,  which  stood  on  a  scagliola  pillar  in  front  of  the 
ready-spread  bachelor  breakfast* table,  and  by  the  side  of  this 
breakfast-table  was  a  group  which  would  have  made  any  room 
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enticing.  In  the  crimson  damask  easy-cbair  sat  Mr.  Irwine, 
with  that  radiant  freshness  which  he  always  had  when  he  came 
from  his  morning  toilette ;  his  finely-formed  plump  white  hand 
was  playing  along  Juno^s  brown  curly  back;  and  close  to 
Juno's  tail,  which  was  wagging  with  calm  matronly  pleasure, 
the  two  brown  pups  were  rolling  over  each  other  in  an  ecstatic 
duet  of  worrying  noises.  On  a  cushion  a  little  removed  sat 
Fug,  with  the  air  of  a  maiden  lady  who  looked  on  these 
familiarities  as  animal  weaknesses,  which  she  made  as  little 
show  as  possible  of  observing.  On  the  table,  at  Mr.  Irwine's 
elbow,  lay  the  first  volume  of  Uie  Foulis  .^Eschylus,  which  Arthur 
knew  well  by  sight;  and  the  silver  coffee-pot,  which  Carrol 
was  bringing  in,  sent  forth  a  fragrant  steam,  which  completed 
the  delights  of  a  bachelor  break&st. 

**  Hallo,  Arthur,  that's  a  good  fellow !  You're  just  in  time," 
said  Mr.  Irwine,  as  Arthur  paused  and  stepped  in  over  the  low 
window-sill.  ^  Carrol,  we  shall  want  more  coffee  and  eggs,  and 
haven't  yon  got  some  cold  fowl  for  us  to  eat  with  that  ham  ? 
Why,  this  is  like  old  days,  Arthur ;  you  haven't  been  to  break- 
frst  with  me  these  five  years." 

"It  was  a  tempting  rooming  for  a  ride  before  breakfast," 
said  Arthur,  "  and  I  used  to  like  breakfasting  with  you  so,  when 
I  was  reading  with  you.  My  grandfather  is  always  a  few 
decrees  colder  at  breakfast  than  at  any  other  hour  in  the  day. 
I  think  his  morning  bath  doesn't  agree  with  him." 

Arthur  was  anxious  not  to  imply  that  he  came  with  any 
special  purpose.  He  had  no  sooner  found  himself  in  Mr. 
Irwine's  presence  than  the  confidence  which  he  had  thought 
Quite  easy  before,  suddenly  appeared  the  most  difiicnlt  thing  in 
uie  world  to  him,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  shaking  hands  he 
saw  his  purpose  in  quite  a  new  light.  How  could  he  make 
Irwine  understand  his  position  unless  he  told  him  those  little 
scenes  in  the  wood ;  and  how  could  he  tell  them  without  look- 
ing like  a  fool  ?  And  then  his  weakness  in  coming  back  from* 
Gawaine's,  and  doing  the  very  opposite  of  what  he  intended  ? 
Irwine  would  thin^  him  a  shilly-shally  fellow  ever  after.  How- 
ever, it  must  come  out  in  an  unpremeditated  way ;  the  conver- 
sation might  lead  up  to  it. 

^  1  like  breakfast-time  better  than  any  other  moment  in  the 
day,"  said  Mr.  Irwine.  ^  No  dust  has  settled  on  one's  mind 
then,  and  it  presents  a  clear  mirror  to  the  rays  of  things.  I 
always  have  a  favorite  book  by  me  at  breakiast,  and  I  enjoy 
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the  bits  I  pick  up  then  bo  mach,  that  ro^larly  every  morning 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  should  certainly  become  studious  again. 
But  presently  Dent  brings  up  a  poor  fellow  who  has  killed  a 
bare,  and  when  Fve  got  through  my  'justicing,'  as  Carrol 
calls  it,  I'm  inclined  for  a  ride  round  the  glebe,  and  on  my  way 
back  I  meet  with  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  who  has  got  a 
long  story  of  a  mutinous  pauper  to  tell  me ;  and  so  the  day 
goes  on,  and  Vm  always  the  same  lazy  fellow  before  evening 
sets  in.  Besides,  one  wants  the  stimulus  of  sympathy,  and  I 
have  never  had  that  since  poor  D'Oyley  left  Treddleston.  If 
you  had  stuck  to  your  books  well,  you  rascal,  I  should  have  had 
a  pleasanter  prospect  before  me.  But  scholarship  doesn't  run 
in  your  family  blood." 

^  No  indeed.  It's  well  if  I  can  i^member  a  little  inapplicable 
Latin  to  adorn  my  maiden  speech  in  Parliament  six  or  seven 
years  hence.  ^  Cras  ingens  iterabimus  sequor,'  and  a  few  shreds 
of  that  sort,  will  perhaps  stick  to  me,  and  I  shall  arrange  my 
opinions  so  as  to  introduce  them.  But  I  don't  think  a  Know- 
ledge of  the  classics  is  a  pressing  want  to  a  country  gentleman ; 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  he'd  much  better  have  a  knowledge  of 
manures.  I've  been  reading  your  friend  Arthur  Young's  books 
lately,  and  there's  nothing  I  should  like  better  than  to  carry 
out  some  of  his  ideas  in  putting  the  fiEirmers  on  a  better  mana^ 
ment  of  their  land ;  and,  as  he  says,  making  what  was  a  wild 
country,  all  of  the  same  dark  hue,  bright  and  variegated  with 
com  and  cattle.  My  grandfather  will  never  let  me  have  any 
power  while  he  lives ;  but  there's  nothing  I  should  like  better 
than  to  undertake  the  Stonyshire  side  of  the  estate— it's  in  a 
dismal  condition — and  set  improvements  on  foot,  and  gallop 
about  from  one  place  to  another  and  overlook  them.  I  should 
like  to  know  all  the  laborers,  and  see  them  touching  their  hats 
to  me  with  a  look  of  good-will." 

'* Bravo,  Arthur;  a  man  who  has  feeling  for  the  classics 
couldn't  make  a  better  apology  for  coming  into  the  world  than 
by  increasing  the  (quantity  of  food  to  maintain  scholars— and 
rectors  who  appreciate  scholars.  And  whenever  you  enter  on 
your  career  of  model  landlord  may  I  be  there  to  see.  You'll 
want  a  portly  rector  to  complete  the  picture,  and  take  his  tithe 
of  all  the  req>ect  and  honor  yon  get  by  your  hard  work.  Only 
don't  set  your  heart  too  strongly  on  the  good-will  you  are  to 

§et  in  consequence.    I'm  not  sure  that  men  are  the  fondest  of 
loae  who  try  to  be  useful  to  them.    You  know  Gawaine  has 
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got  the  canes  of  the  whole  neighborhood  upon  him  about  that 
enclosare.  Yoa  must  make  it  quite  clear  to  your  mind  which 
you  are  most  bent  upon,  old  boy — popularity  or  usefulness — 
else  yoa  may  happen  to  miss  both." 

'^  O I  Gawaine  is  harsh  in  his  manners ;  he  doesn't  make  him- 
^f  personally  agreeable  to  his  tenants.  I  don't  believe  there's 
anything  you  can't  prevail  on  people  to  do  with  kindness.  For 
my  party  I  couldn't  live  in  the  neighborhood  where  I  was  not 
respected  and  beloved ;  and  it's  very  pleasant  to  go  among  the 
tenants  here,  they  seem  all  so  well  inclined  to  roe.  I  suppose 
it  seems  only  the  other  day  to  them  since  I  was  a  little  lad, 
riding  on  a  pony  about  as  big  as  a  sheep.  And  if  fair  allow- 
ances were  made  to  them,  and  their  buildings  attended  to, 
one  could  persuade  them  to  farm  on  a  better  plan,  stupid  as 
they  are," 

^  Then  mind  yoa  Mi  in  love  in  the  right  place,  and  don't 
get  a  wife  who  will  drain  your  purse  and  make  you  niggardly 
in  spite  of  yourself.  My  mother  and  I  have  a  little  discussion 
about  yon  sometimes :  she  says,  *  I'll  never  risk  a  single  pro- 
phecy on  Arthur  until  I  see  tiie  woman  he  &lls  in  love  with.' 
She  thinks  your  lady-love  will  rule  you  as  the  moon  rules  the 
tidesk  But  I  feel  bound  to  stand  up  for  you,  as  my  pupil,  you 
know ;  and  I  maintain  that  you're  not  of  that  watery  quality. 
So  mind  you  don't  disgrace  my  judgment." 

Arthur  winced  under  this  speech,  for  keen  old  Mrs.  Irwine's 
opinion  about  him  had  the  disagreeable  effect  of  a  sinister 
omen.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  only  another  reason  for  perse- 
vering in  his  intention,  and  getting  an  additional  security 
against  himself.  Nevertheless,  at  this  point  in  the  conversa- 
tion, he  was  conscious  of  increased  disinclination  to  tell  his 
story  about  Hetty.  He  was  of  an  impressionable  nature,  and 
lived  a  mat  deal  in  other  people's  opinions  and  feelings  con- 
cerning himself ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  an  intimate  friend,  who  had  not  the  slightest  notion  that  he 
had  had  any  such  serious  internal  stru^le  as  he  came  to  con- 
fide, rather  shook  his  own  belief  in  the  seriousness  of  the 
>^^®-  I^  ^M  iiot,  after  all,  a  thing  to  make  a  fuss  about, 
and  what  could  Irwine  do  for  him  that  he  could  not  do  for 
himself?  He  would  go  to  Eagledale  in  spite  of  M^s  lameness 
— go  on  Battler,  and  let  Pym  follow  as  well  as  he  could  on 
the  old  hack.  That  was  his  thought  as  he  sugared  his  coffee ; 
but  the  next  minute^  as  he  was  lifting  the  cup  to  his  lips^  he 
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remembered  kow  thoroaghly  be  had  made  up  his  mind  last 
night  to  tell  Irwine.  No !  he  would  not  bo  vacillating  again 
— he  toould  do  what  he  had  meant  to  do,  this  time.  So  it 
would  be  well  not  to  let  the  personal  tone  of  the  conversation 
altc^ether  drop.  If  they  went  to  quite  indifferent  topics,  his 
difficulty  would  be  heightened.  It  had  required  no  noticeable 
pause  for  this  rush  and  rebound  of  feeling,  before  he  an- 
swered,— 

*'  But  I  think  it  is  hardly  an  ailment  against  a  man's  gene- 
ral strength  of  character,  that  he  should  be  apt  to  be  mastered 
by  love.  A  fine  constitution  doesn't  insure  one  against  small- 
pox or  any  other  of  those  inevitable  diseases.  A  man  may  be 
very  firm  in  other  matters,  and  yet  be  tmder  a  sort  of  witchery 
from  a  woman." 

"Yes;  but  there's  this  difference  between  love  and  small* 
pox,  or  bewitchment  either — that  if  you  detect  the  disease  at 
an  early  stage  and  tiy  change  of  air,  there  is  every  chance  of 
complete  esci4>e,  without  any  further  development  of  symp- 
toms. And  there  are  certain  alterative  doses  which  a  man 
may  administer  to  himself  by  keeping  unpleasant  conseauences 
before  his  mind ;  that  gives  you  a  sort  of  smoked  glass  through 
which  you  may  look  at  the  resplendent  fair  one  and  discern 
her  true  outline;  though  I'm  afraid,  by  the  by,  the  smoked 
glass  is  apt  to  be  missing  just  at  the  moment  it  is  most  wanted. 
I  daresay,  now,  even  a  roan  fortified  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
classics  might  be  lured  into  an  imprudent  marriage,  in  spite  of 
the  warning  given  him  by  the  chorus  in  the  Prometheus." 

The  smile  that  flitted  across  Arthur's  face  was  a  £&int  one, 
and  instead  of  following  Mr.  Irwine's  playful  lead,  he  said  quite 
seriously — "  Yes,  that's  the  worst  of  it  It's  a  desperately  vex- 
atious thing,  that  after  ail  one's  reflections  and  quiet  determi- 
nations, wo  should  be  ruled  by  moods  that  one  can't  calculate 
on  beforehand.  I  don't  think  a  man  ought  to  be  blamed  so 
much  if  he  is  betrayed  into  doing  things  in  that  way,  in 
spite  of  his  resolutions." 

"'  Ah,  but  the  moods  lie  in  his  nature,  my  boy,  just  as  much 
as  his  reflections  did,  and  more.  A  man  ean  never  do  anything 
at  variance  with  his  own  nature.  He  carries  within  him  the 
germ  of  his  most  exceptional  action ;  and  if  we  wise  people 
make  eminent  fools  of  ourselves  on  any  particular  occasion^  we 
must  endure  the  legitimate  conclusion  that  we  carry  a  few  grains 
of  follv  to  our  ounce  of  wisdom." 
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^  Well,  but  one  may  be  betrayed  into  doing  things  by  a  com- 
bination of  circmnstanceB,  which  one  might  never  have  done 
otherwise." 

**  Why,  yes,  a  man  can't  very  well  steal  a  bank-note  unless 
the  bank-note  lies  within  convenient  reach ;  but  he  won't  make 
ns  think  him  an  honest  man  because  he  begins  to  howl  at  the 
bank-note  for  falling  in  his  way." 

"•  But  surely  you  don't  think  a  man  who  stm^les  against  a 
temptation  into  which  he  falls  at  last,  as  bad  as  the  man  who 
never  struggles  at  all  ?" 

**  No,  my  boy,  I  pity  him,  in  proporti«n  to  his  struggles,  for 
they  foreshadow  the  inward  suffering  which  is  the  worst  form 
of  Nemesis.  Consequences  are  unpityii^.  Our  deeds  carry 
their  terrible  consequences,  quite  apart  from  any  fluctuations 
that  went  beSsre — consequences  that  are  hardly  ever  confined 
to  ourselves.  And  it  is  best  to  fix  our  minds  on  that  certainty, 
instead  of  considering  what  may  be  the  elements  of  excuse  for 
us.  But  I  never  knew^yon  so  inclined  for  moral  discussion, 
Arthur.  Is  it  some  danger  of  your  own  that  yon  are  consider- 
ing in  this  philosophical,  general  way  ?" 

In  asking  this  question,  Mr.  Irwine  pushed  his  plate  away, 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked  straight  at  Arthur. 
He  really  suspected  that  Arthur  wanted  to  tell  him  something, 
and  thoi^ht  of  smoothing  the  way  for  him  by  this  direct  ques- 
tion. But  he  was  mistaken.  Brought  suddenly  and  involun- 
tarily to  the  brink  of  confession,  ArUiur  shrank  back,  and'  felt 
less  disposed  towards  it  than  ever.  The  conversation  had  taken 
a  more  serious  tone  than  ho  had  intended — it  would  quite  mis- 
lead Irwine — he  would  imagine  there  was  a  deep  passion  for 
'Hetty,  while  there  was  no  such  thing.  He  was  conscious  of 
coloring,  and  was  annoyed  at  his  boyishness. 

*^0  no,  no  danger,"  he  said,  as  indifferently  as  he  could. 
^  I  don't  know  that  I  am  more  liable  to  irresolution  than  other 
people ;  only  there  are  little  incidents  now  and  then  that  set 
one  speculating  on  what  might  happen  in  the  future." 

Was  there  a  motive  at  work  under  this  strange  reluctance  of 
Arthur's  which  had  a  sort  of  backstairs  influence,  not  admitted 
to  himself?  Our  mental  business  is  carried  on  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  business  of  the  State :  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  is  done  by  agents  who  are  not  acknowledged.  In  a  piece 
of  machinery,  too,  I  believe  there  is  often  a  small  unnoticeable 
wheel  which  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  motion  of  the 
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laige  obvions  ones.  Poaubly,  there  was  some  sach  unrecognised 
agent  secretly  busy  in  Arthur's  mind  at  this  moment — ^possibly 
it  was  the  fear  lest  he  might  hereafter  find  the  fact  of  having 
made  a  confession  to  the  Kector  a  serious  annoyance,  in  case  he 
should  not  be  able  quite  to  carry  out  his  ffood  resolutions  ?  I 
dare  not  assert  that  it  was  not  so.  The  human  soul  is  a  very 
complex  thing. 

Tne  idea  of  Hetty  had  just  crossed  Mr.  Irwine's  mind  as  he 
looked  inquiringly  at  Arthur,  but  his  disclaiming,  indifferent 
answer  confirmed  the  thought  which  had  quickly  followed — 
that  there  could  be  nathing  serious  in  that  direction.  There 
was  no  probability  that  Arthur  ever  saw  her  except  at  church, 
and  at  her  own  home  under  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Poyser ;  and  the 
hint  he  had  given  Arthur  about  her  the  other  day  had  no  more 
serious  meaning  than  to  prevent  him  irom  noticing  her  so  as 
to  rouse  the  little  chit's  vanity,  and  in  this  way  perturb  the 
rustic  drama  of  her  life.  Arthur  would  soon  join  his  regiment, 
and  be  fiir  away :  no,  there  could  be  no  danger  in  that  quarter, 
even  if  Arthur's  character  had  not  been  a  strong  security  against 
it.  His  honest,  patronising  pride  in  the  good-will  and  respect 
of  everybody  about  him  was  a  safi^uard  even  against  foolish 
romance,  still  more  against  a  lower  kind  <^  folly.  If  there  had 
been  anything  special  on  Arthur's  mind  in  the  previous  conver- 
sation, it  was  clear  he  was  not  inclined  to  enter  into  details,  and 
Mr.  Irwine  was  too  delicate  to  imply  even  a  fiiendly  curiosity. 
He  perceived  a  chanoe  of  subject  would  be  welcome,  and  said— - 

^  By  the  way,  Aruiur,  at  your  colonel's  birthday  £&te  there 
were  some  transparencies  that  made  a  great  effect,  in  honor  of 
Britannia,  and  Pitt,  and  the  Loamshire  Militia,  and  above  all, 
the  *cenerous  youth,'  the  hero  of  the  day.  Don't  you  think 
you  snould  get  up  something  of  the  same  sort  to  astonish  our 
weak  minds  r' 

The  opportunity  was  ffone.  While  Arthur  was  hesitating, 
the  rope  to  which  he  mi^t  have  clung  had  drifted  away — he 
must  trust  now  to  his  own  swimming. 

■  '  In  ten  minutes  from  that  time,  Mr.  Irwine  was  called  for  on 
business,  and  Arthur,  bidding  him  good-by,  mounted  his  horse 
again  with  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction,  which  he  tried  to  quell  by 
determining  to  set  off  for  Eagledale  without  an  hour's  delay. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

IN   WHICH   VHB  flTORT   PAUSXS   A   UTTLB. 

^  This  Rector  of  Broxton  is  little  better  than  a  pagan !''  I 
bear  one  of  mj  lady  readers  exolMm.  ^  How  niucb  more  edi- 
fying it  would  have  been  if  you  had  made  him  give  Arthur 
some  truly  spiritual  advice.  You  migkt  have  put  into  his 
mouth  the  most  beautiful  things^-^quite  as  good  as  reading  a 
sermon." 

Certainly  I  could,  my  fair  critic,  if  I  were  a  cleyer  novelist, 
not  obliged  to  creep  servilely  after  nature  and  fact,  but  able  to 
represent  things  as  they  neyer  h#ve  been  and  never  will  be. 
Then,  of  course,  my  characters  *would  be  entirely  of  my  own 
choosing,  and  I  could  select  the  most  unexceptionable  type  of 
clergyman,  and  put  my  own  admirable  opinions  into  his  mouth 
on  all  occasions.  But  you  must  have  perceived  long  ago  that 
I  have  no  such  lofty  vocation,  and  that  I  aspire  to  give  no 
more  than  a  faithful  account  of  men  and  things  as  they  have 
mirrored  themselves  in  my  mind.  The  mirror  is  doubtless 
defective ;  the  outlines  will  sometimes  be  disturbed ;  the 
reflection  ^siint  or  confused ;  but  I  feel  as  much  bound  to  tell 
you,  as  precisely  as  I  can,  what  that  reflection  is,  as  if  I  were 
in  the  witness-box  narrating  ray  experience  on  oath. 

Sixty  years  ago — it  is  a  long  time,  so  no  wonder  things  have 
changed — ^all  clergymen  were  not  zealous ;  indeed,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  number  of  xealous  clergymen  was  small, 
and  it  is  probable  that  if  one  among  the  small  minority  had 
owned  the  livings  of  Broxton  and  Hayslope  in  the  year  1799, 
on  would  have  liked  him  no  better  than  you  like  Mr.  Irwine. 
'en  to  one,  you  would  have  thought  him  a  tasteless,  indiscreet, 
methodistical  man.  It  is  so  very  rarely  that  facts  hit  that  nice 
medium  reauired  by  our  own  enlightened  opinions  and  refined 
taste !  Perhaps  yon  will  say,  "•  Do  improve  the  facts  a  little, 
then;  make  them  more  accordant  with  those  correct  views 
which  it  is  our  privil^^  to  possess.  Xbe  world  is  not  just 
what  we  like ;  do  touch  it  up  with  a  tasteful  pencil,  and  make 
believe  it  is  not  quite  such  a  mixed,  entangled  aflisir.  Let  all 
people  who  hold  unexceptionable  opinions  act  unexceptionably. 
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Let  your  most  faulty  characters  always  be  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  your  virtuous  ones  on  the  right.    Then  we  shall  see  at  a 

fiance  whom  we  are  to  condemn,  and  whom  we  are  to  approve* 
'hen  we  shall  be  able  to  admire,  without  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance of  our  prepossessions  :  we  shall  hate  and  despise  with  that 
true  ruminant  relish  which 'belongs  to  undoubting  confidence.'* 
But,  my  good  friend,  what  will  you  do  then  with  your  fel- 
low-parishioner who  opposes  your  husband  in  the  vestiyf — 
with  your  newly  appointed  vicar,  whose  style  of  preaching  yon 
find  painfully  below  that  of  his  regretted  predecessor  f — with 
the  honest  servant,  who  worries  your  soul  with  her  one  failing? 
— with  your  neighbor,  Mrs.  Green,  who  was  really  kind  to  you 
in  your  last  illness,  but  has  said  several  ill*natured  things  about 
vou  since  your  convalescence  t — nay,  with  your  excellent  hus- 
band himself  who  has  otlier  iiritating  habits  besides  that  of 
not  wiping  his  shoes  f  These  fellow-mortals,  every  one,  must 
be  accepted  as  they  are :  you  cftn  neither  straighten  their  noses, 
nor  brighten  their  ¥rit,  nor  rectify  their  dispositions ;  and  it  is 
these  people — amongst  whom  your  life  is  passed — that  it  is 
needful  yon  should  tolerate,  pity,  and  love :  it  is  these  more  or 
less  ugly,  stupid,  inconsistent  people,  whose  movements  of 
^  goodness  you  should  be  able  to  admire — for  whom  you  should 
cherish  all  possible  hopes,  all  possible  patience.  And  I  would 
not,  even  if  I  had  the  choice,  be  the  clever  novelist  who  could 
create  a  world  so  much  better  than  this,  in  which  we  get  up  in 
the  morning  to  do  our  daily  work,  that  yon  would  be  likely  to 
turn  a  harder,  colder  eye  on  the  dusty  streets  and  the  common 
green  fields — on  the  real  breathing  men  and  women,  who  can 
be  chilled  by  your  indifference  or  injured  by  your  prejudice ; 
who  can  be  cheered  and  helped  onward  by  your  fellow-feeling, 
your  forbearance,  your  outspoken,  brave  justice. 

So  I  am  content  to  tell  my  simple  story,  without  trying  to 
make  things  seem  better  than  they  were ;  dreading  nothing, 
indeed,  but  falsity,  which,  in  spite  of  one's  best  efforts,  there  is 
reason  to  dread.  Falsehood  is  so  easy,  truth  so  difficult  The 
pencil  is  conscious  of -a  delightful  ftusility  in  drawing  a  griffin — 
the  longer  the  claws,  and  the  larger  the  wings,  the  better ;  but 
that  marvellous  facility  which  we  mistook  for  genius,  is  apt  to 
forsake  us  when  we  want  to  draw  a  real  unexaggerated  lion. 
Examine  your  words  well,  and  you  will  find  that  even  when 
you  have  no  motive  to  be  false,  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  say 
the  exact  truth,  even  about  your  own  immediate  fedings — 
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mach  harder  than  to  say  something  fine  about  them  which  is 
not  the  exact  truth. 

It  is  for  this  rare,  precious  quality  of  truthfulness  that  I 
delight  in  many  Dutch  paintings,  whieh  lofty-minded  people 
despise.  I  find  a  source  of  deKcious  sympathy  in  these  faith- 
ful pictures  of  a  monotonous  homely  existence,  which  has  been 
the  late  of  so  many  more  among  my  fellow-mortals  than  a  life 
of  pomp  or  of  absolute  indigence,  of  tragic  suffering  or  of 
world-stirring  actions.  Irtum  without  shrinking,  from  cloud- 
borne  angels,  from  prophets,  sibyls,  and  heroic  warriors,  to^an 
old  woman  bending  over  her  flower-pot,  or  eating*  her  solitary 
dinner,  while  the  noonday  light,  softened  perhaps  by  a  screen 
of  leaves,  falls  on  her  mob-cap,  and  just  touches  the  rim  of  her 
roinning-wheei,  and  her  stone  jug,  and  all  those  cheap  common 
things  which  are  the  precious  necessaries  of  life  to  her  ;— or  I 
turn  to  that  rilli^  wedding,  kept  between  four  brown  walls, 
where  an  awkward  bridegroom  opens  the  dance  with  a  high- 
shouldered,  broad«faced  bride,  while  elderly  and  middle-aged 
friends  look  on,  with  very  irregular  noses  and  lips,  and  proba- 
bly with  quart  pots  in  their  hands,  but  wiUi  an  expression  of 
unmistakable  contentment  and  eood-will.  ^  Fob  !''  says  my 
idealistic  friend,  ^  what  vulgar  details  1  What  good  is  there 
in  taking  all  these  pains  to  give  an  exact  likeness  of  old  women 
and  clowns  ?  What  a  low  phase  of  life  1 — what  clumsy,  ugly 
people !" 

But,  bless  us,  things  may  be  lovable  that  are  not  altogether 
handsome,  I  hope  9  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  majority  of 
the  human  race  have  not  been  ugly,  and  even  among  those 
^  lords  of  their  kiifd,"  the  British,  squat  figures,  ill-shapen  nos- 
trils, and  dingy  complexions  are  not  starthng  exceptions.  Yet 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  family  love  amongst  us.  I  have  a 
friend  or  two  whose  class  of  features  is  such  that  the  Apollo 
curl  on  the  summit  of  their  brows  would  be  decidedly  trying ; 
yet  to  my  certain  knowledge  tender  hearts  have  beaten  for 
them,  and  their  miniatures — ^flattering,  but  still  not  lovely — are 
kissed  in  secret  by  motherly  lips.  I  have  seen  many  an  excel- 
lent matron,  who  could  never  -in  her  best  days  have  been  hand- 
some, and  yet  she  had  a  packet  of  yellow  love-letters  in  a  pri- 
vate drawer,  and  sweet  children  showered  kisses  on  her  sallow 
cheeks.  And  I  believe  there  have  been  plenty  of  young 
heroes,  of  middle  stature  and  feeble  beards,  who  have  felt 
quite  sure  they  could  never  love  anything  more  insignificant 
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than  a  Diana,  and  yet  have  fonod  tbemaelves  in  middle  life 
happily  settled  vith  a  wife  who  waddles.  Yes !  thank  God ; 
human  feeling  is  like  the  mighty  rivers  that  blcas  the  earth  ;  it 
does  not  wait  for  beauty — it  flows  with  resistless  force  and 
brings  beauty  with  it 

Jidi  honor  and  reverence  to  the  divine  beauty  of  ferm !  Let 
ns  cultivate  it  to  the  utmost  in  men,  women,  and  children— in 
our  gardens  and  in  our  houses.  But  let  us  love  that  other 
beauty  too,  which  lies  in  no  secret^  proportion,  but  in  the 
secret  of  deep  human  sympathy.  Paint  us  an  angel,  if  you 
can,  with  a  boating  violet  robe,  and  a  face  paled  by  the  celes- 
tial light ;  paint  us  yet  oftencr  a  Madonna,  turning  her  mild 
fitce  upward  and  opening  her  arms  to  welcome  the  divine 
glory  :  but  do  not  impose  on  us  any  lesthetic  rules  which  shall 
banish  from  the  region  of  Art  those  old  women  scraping  car- 
rots with  their  work-worn  hands,  those  heavy  clowns  taking 
holiday  in  a  dingy  pot-house,  those  rounded  backs  and  stupid 
weather-beaten  faces  that  have  bent  over  the  spade  aud 
done  the  rough  work  of  the  world — those  homes  with  their 
tin  pans,  their  brown  pitchers,  their  rough  curs,  and  their  clus- 
ters of  onions.  In  this  world  there  are  so  many  of  these  com- 
mon, coarse  people;  who  have  no  pictoreeque  sentimental 
wretchedness  1  It  is  so  needful  we  should  remember  their  ex- 
istence, else  we  may  happen  to  leave  them  quite  out  of  our 
religion  and  philosophy,  and  frame  lofty  theories  which  only  fit 
a  world  of  extremes.  Therefore  let  Art  always  remind  us  of 
them ;  therefore  let  us  always  have  men  ready  to  give  the 
loving  pains  of  a  life  to  the  £sithful  representing  of  common- 
place things— -men  who  see  beauty  in  these  commonplace 
things,  and  delight  in  showing  how  kindly  the  light  of  heaven 
falls  on  them.  There  are  few  prophets  in  the  world ;  few 
sublimely  beautiful  women ;  few  heroes.  I  can't  afford  to  give 
all  my  love  and  reverence  to  such  rarities :  I  want  a  great 
deal  of  those  feelings  for  my  every  day  fellow-men,  especially 
for  the  few  in  the  foreground  of  the  great  multitude,  whose 
faces  I  know,  whose  hands  I  touch,  for  whom  I  have  to  make 
way  with  kindly  courtesy.  Neither  are  picturesque  laxearoni 
or  romantic  criminals  half  so  frequent  as  your  common  laborer, 
who  gets  his  own  bread,  and  eat«  it  vulgarly  but  creditably 
with  his  own  pocket-knife.  It  is  more  ne^ftil  that  I  should 
have  a  fibre  of  sympathy  connecting  me  with  that  vulgar 
citiaen  who  weighs  out  my  sugar  in  a  vilely  aseorted  cravat 
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and  waistcoat^  than  with  the  handsomeet  rascal  id  red  scarf  and 
green  feathers  ;^-more  needful  that  my  heart  should  swell  with 
loving  admiration  at  some  trait  of  gentle  goodness  in  the 
fiinltj  people  who  sit  at  the  same  hearth  wiui  me,  or  in  the 
clergyman  of  my  own  parish,  who  is  perhaps  rather  too  corpu- 
lent, and  in  other  respects  is  not  an  Oherlin  or  a  Tillotson, 
than  at  the  deeds  of  heroes  whom  I  shall  never  know  except 
by  hearsay,  or  at  the  sublimest  abstract  of  all  clerical  graces 
that  was  ever  conceired  by  an  able  novelist 

And  so  I  come  back  to  Mr.  Irwine,  with  whom  I  desire  you 
to  be  in  perfect  charity,  far  as  he  mav  be  from  satisfying  your 
demands  on  the  cleric^d  character.  IPerhaps  you  think  he  was 
not — as  he  ought  to  have  been — a  living  demonstration  of  the 
benefits  attached  to  the  national  church  ?  But  I  am  not  sure 
of  that ;  at  least  I  know  that  the  people  in  Broxton  and  Hay- 
slope  wonld  have  been  very  sorry  to  part  with  their  clergyman, 
and  that  most  faces  brightened  #t  his  approach ;  and  until  it 
can  be  proved  that  hatred  is  a  better  thing  for  the  soul  than 
love,  I  must  believe  that  Mr.  Irwine's  inmence  in  his  parish 
was  a  more  wholesome  one  than  that  of  the  eealous  Mr.  Ryde, 
who  came  there  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Irwine  had 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  It  is  true  Mr.  Ryde  insisted 
strongly  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Reft>rraation,  visited  his  flock 
a  great  deal  in  their  own  homes,  and  was  severe  in  rebnking 
the  aberrations  of  the  flesh — ^pnt  a  stop,  indeed,  to  the  Christ- 
mas rounds  of  the  church  singers,  as  promoting  drunkenness 
and  too  light  a  handling  of  sacred  things.  But  I  gathered 
from  Adam  Bede,  to  whom  I  talked  of  these  matters  in  his  old 
age,  that  few  clergymen  could  be  less  successful  in  winning  the 
hearts  of  their  parishioners  than  Mr.  Ryde.  They  gathered  a 
great  many  notions  about  doctrine  from  him,  so  that  almost 
every  church-goer  under  fifty  began  to  distinguish  as  well  be- 
tween the  genuine  gospel  and  what  did  not  come  precisely  up 
to  that  standard,  as  if  he  had  been  bom  and  bred  a  Dissenter ; 
and  fer  some  time  after  his  arrival  there  seemed  to  be  quite  a 
religious  movement  in  that  quiet  rural  district.  *'  But,"  said 
Adam,  *^  I've  seen  pretty  clear,  ever  since  I  was  a  young  un,  as 
religion's  something  else  besides  notions.  It  isn't  notions  sets 
people  doing  the  rieht  thing — ^it's  feelings.  It's  the  same  with 
the  notions  m  religion  as  it  is  with  matn'matica, — a-  man  may 
be  able  to  work  problems  straight  off  in's  head  as  he  sits  by  the 
'fire  and  smokes  his  pipe ;  but  if  he  has  to  make  a  machine  or 
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8  bailding,  he  must  ha?e  a  will  and  a  reBolotioii,  and  love  some- 
thing else  better  than  his  own  ease.  Somehow^  the  eongr^^ 
tion  began  to  &I1  o^  and  people  began  to  speak  light  o'  Mr. 
Rjde.  I  believe  he  meant  right  at  U>ttom  ;  boti  yon  see,  he 
was  sonrish-tempered,  and  was  for  beating  down  prices  with 
the  people  as  worked  for  him ;  and  his  preaching  wouldn't  go 
down  well  with  that  sance.  And  he  wanted  to  bo  like  my  lord 
jndge  i'  the  parish^  panishing  folks  for  doing  wrong ;  and  he 
scolded  *em  from  the  )>alpit  as  if  heM  been  a  Ranter,  and  yet 
he  couldn't  abide  the  Dissenters,  and  was  a  deal  more  set 
against  'em  than  Mr.  Irwine  was.  And  then  he  didn't  keep 
within  his  income,  for  he  seemed  to  think  at  first  go-off  that 
six  hundred*  a-y ear  was  to  make  him  as  big  a  man  as  Mr.  Don- 
nithome :  that's  a  sore  mischief  I've  often  seen  with  the  poor 
curates  jumping  into  a  bit  of  a  living  all  of  a  sudden.  Mr. 
Ryde  was  a  d^  thought  on  at  a  distance,  I  believe,  aqd  he 
wrote  books ;  but  as  for  ma^h'matics  and  the  natnr  o'  things, 
he  was  as  ignorant  as  a  woman.  He  was  very  knowing  about 
doctrines,  and  used  to  call  'em  the  bulwarks  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  I've  always  mistrusted  that  sort  o'  learning  as  leaves 
folks  foolish  and  unreasonable  about  business.  Now  Mester 
Irwine  was  as  different  as  could  be :  as  quick ! — he  understood 
what  yon  meant  in  a  minute ;  and  he  knew  all  about  building, 
and  could  see  when  you'd  made  a  good  job.  And  he  behaved 
as  much  like  a  gentleman  to  the  farmers,  and  th'  old  women, 
and  the  laborera,  as  he  did  to  the  gentry.  You  never  saw  kim 
interfering  and  scolding,  and  trying  to  play  th'  emperor.  Ah  I 
he  was  a  fine  man  as  ever  you  set  eyes  on ;  and  so  kind  to  's 
mother  and  sisters.  That  poor  sickly  Miss  Anne — ^he  seemed 
to  think  more  of  her  than  of  anybody  else  in  the  worid.  There 
wasn't  a  soul  in  the  parish  had  a  word  to  say  against  him ; 
and  his  servants  stayed  with  him  till  they  were  so  old  and  pot- 
tering, he  had  to  hire  other  folks  to  do  their  work" 

"Well,"  I  said,  "that  was  an  excellent  way  of  preaching 
in  the  week-days ;  but  I  dare  say,  if  your  old  fnend  Mr.  Irwine 
were  to  come  to  life  again,  and  get  into  the  pulpit  next  Sunday, 
you  would  be  rather  ashamed  that  he  didn't  preach  better  after 
all  your  praise  of  him." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Adam,  broadening  his  chest  and  throwing 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  as  if  he  were  ready  to  meet  all  infer- 
ences, "  nobody  has  ever  heard  me  say  Mr.  Irwine  was  much 
of  a  preacher.    He  didn't  go  into  deep,  speritial  experience ; 
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and  I  know  there^s  a  deal  in  a  man's  inward  life  as  joa  can't 
measure  by  the  square,  and  say,  ^  do  this,  and  that  '11  follow,' 
and, '  do  that  and  this  '11  follow.'  There's  things  go  on  in  the 
soul,  and  times  when  feeling^  come  into  you  like  a  rushing 
mighty  wind,  as  the  Scripture  says,  and  part  your  life  in  two 
a'most,  so  as  you  look  back  on  yourself  as  if  you  was  somebody 
else.  Those  are  things  as  you  can't  bottle  up  in  a  *  do  this'  and 
*  do  that ;'  and  I'll  go  so  far  with  the  strongest  Methodist  ever 
you'll  find.  That  shows  me  there's  deep,  speritial  things  in 
religion.  You  can't  make  much  out  wi'  talking  about  it,  but 
you  feel  it.  Mr.  Irwine  didn't  go  into  those  things :  he  preach- 
ed short  moral  sermons,  and  that  was  all.  But  then  he  acted 
pretty  much  up  to  what  he  said ;  he  didn't  set  up  for  being 
so  different  from  other  folks  one  day,  and  then  be  as  like  'em  as 
two  peas  the  next  And  he  made  folks  love  him  and  respect 
him,  and  that  was  better  nor  stirring  up  their  gall  wi'  being 
over  busy.  Mrs.  Poyser  used  to  say-^-you  know  she  would 
have  her  word  about  everything — she  said,  Mr.  Irwine  was 
like  a  good  meal  o'  victual,  yon  were  the  better  for  him  with- 
out thinking  on  it,  and  Mr.  Ryde  was  like  a  dose  o'  phjsic,  he 
griped  you  and  worreted  you,  and  after  all  he  left  you  much 
the  same." 

^  But  didn't  Mr.  Ryde  preach  a  great  deal  more  about  that 
spiritual  part  of  reliffion  that  you  talk  of,  Adam  ?  Couldn't 
you  get  more  out  of  his  sermons  than  out  of  Mr.  Irwine's  ?" 

^  £h,  I  knowna*  He  preached  a  deal  about  doctrines.  But 
Tve  seen  pretty  clear  ever  since  I  was  a  young  un,  as  religion's 
something  else  besides  doctrines  and  notions.  1  look  at  it  as 
if  the  doctrines  was  like  finding  names  for  your  feelings,  so  as 
you  can  talk  of  'em  when  you've  never  known  'em,  just  as  a 
man  may  talk  o'  tools  when  he  knows  their  names^  though  he's 
never  so  much  as  seen  'em,  stiU  less  handled  'em.  I've  heard 
a  deal  o'  doctrine  i'  my  time,  for  I  used  to  go  after  the  dissent- 
ing preachers  along  wi'  Seth  when  I  was  a  lad  o'  seventeen, 
and  got  puzzling  myself  a  deal  about  th'  Arminians  and  the 
Calvinists.  The  Wesleyana,  you  know,  are  strong  Arminians ; 
and  Seth,  who  could  never  abide  anything  harsh,  and  was  al- 
ways for  hoping  the  best,  held  fast  by  the  Wesleyans  from  the 
very  first ;  but  I  thought  I  could  pick  a  hole  or  two  in  their 
notions,  and  I  got  disputing  wi'  one  o'  the  class-leaders  down 
at  Treddles'on,  and  harassed  him  so,  fint  o'  this  side  and  then 
o'  that,  till  at  last  he  said,  *  Young  man,  it's  the  devil  making 
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use  o^  your  pride  aud  conceit  as  a  weapon  to  war  against  the 
simplicity  o'  the  truth.'  I  couldn't  help,  laaghing  then,  but  as 
I  was  going  home,  I  thought  the  man  wasn't  fiir  ynong,  I  be* 
gan  to  see  as  all  this  weighing  and  sifting  what  this  text  means 
and  that  text  means,  and  whether  folks  are  saved  all  by  God's 
grace,  or  whether  there  goes  an  ounce  o'  their  own  will  to't^ 
was  no  part  o'  real  religion  at  all.  You  may  talk  o'  these  things 
for  hours  on  end,  and  you'll  only  be  all  the  more  coxy  and  con- 
ceited for  't  So  I  took  to  going  nowhere  but  -to  chureh,  and 
hearing  nobody  but  Mr.  Irwine,  for  he  said  nothing  bat  what 
was  good,  and  what  you'd  be  the  wiser  for  remembering.  And 
I  found  it  better  for  my  soul  to  be  humble  before  the  mysteries 
o'  God's  dealings,  and  not  be  making  a  olatter  about  what  I 
could  never  understand.  And  they're  poor  foolish  questions 
after  all ;  for  what  have  we  got  either  inside  or  outside  of  us 
but  what  comes  from  God  ?  If  we've  got  a  resolution  to  do 
right,  He  gave  it  to  us,  I  reckon'  first  or  last;  but  I  see  plain 
enough  we  shall  never  do  it  without  a  resolution,  and  tiiat's 
enough  for  me." 

A^im,  you  perceive,  was  a  warm  admirer,  perhaps  a  partial 
judge,  of  Mr.  Irwine,  as,  happily,  some  of  us  still  are  of  the 
people  we  have  known  fiaiuiliarly.  Doubtless  it  will  be  despised 
as  a  weakness  by  that  lofty  order  of  minds  who  -pant  after 
the  ideal,  and  are  oppressed  by  a  general  sense  that  their  emo- 
tions are  of  too  exquisite  a  character  to  find  fit  objects  among 
their  everyday  fellow-men.  I  have  often  been  favored  wita 
the  confidence  of  these  select  natures,  and  find  them  concur 
in  the  experience  that  great  men  are  over-estimated  and  small 
men  are  insupportable;  that  if  you  would  love  a  woman 
without  ever  looking  back  on  your  love  as  a  folly,  she  must 
die  while  you  are  courting  her;  and  if  you  would  maintain 
the  slightest  belief  in  human  heroism,  you  must  never  make 
a  pilmmage  to  see  the  hero.  I  confess  I  have  often  meanlj 
shrunk  from  confessing  to  these  accomplished  and  acute 
gentlemen  what  ray  own  experience  has  been.  I  am  afraid  I 
have  often  smiled  with  hypocritical  assent,  and  gratified  them 
with  an  epigram  on  the  fieeting  nature  of  our  illusions,  which 
any  one  moderately  acquainted  with  French  literature  can  com- 
mand at  a  moment's  notice.  Human  converse,  1  think  some 
wise  man  has  remarked,  is  not  rigidly  sincere.  But  I  herewith 
discharge  my  conscience,  and  declare,  that  I  have  had  quite 
enthusiastic  movements  of  i^miration  towards  old  gentlemen 
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who  Spoke  the  worst  Slnglish,  who  were  occasionally  fretful  in 
their  temper,  and  who  had  never  moved  in  a  higher  sphere  of 
influence  than  that  of  parish  overseer ;  'and  that  the  way  in 
which  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  human  nature  is  lova- 
ble—the way  I  have  learnt  something  of  its  deep  pathos,  its 
sublime  mysteries — has  been  by  living  a  great  deal  among  peo- 
ple more  or  less  commonplace  and  vulgar,  of  whom  you  would 
perhaps  hear  nothing  very  surprising  if  you  were  to  inquire 
about  them  in  the  neighborhoods  where  they  dwelt  Ten  to 
one  most  of  the  small  shopkeepers  in  their  vicinity  saw  nothing 
At  all  in  them.  For  I  have  observed  this  remarkable  coinci- 
dence, that  the  select  natures  who  pant  after  the  ideal,  and  find 
nothing  in  pantaloons  or  petticoats  ^reat  enough  to  command 
their  reverence  and  love,  are  curiously  in  unison  with  the  nar- 
rowest and  pettiest  For  example,  I  have  often  heard  Mr.  Gedge, 
the  landlord  of  the  Royal  Oak,  who  used  to  turn  a  bloodshot 
eye  on  his  neigl^bors  in  the  village  of  Shepperton,  sum  up  his 
opinion  of  the  people  in  his  own  parish — and  they  were  all  the 
people  he  knew — m  these  emphatic  words :  "  Avj  sir,  IVe  said 
it  often,  and  Fll  say  it  again,  they're  a  poor  lot  i  this  parish — 
a  poor  lot,  sir,  big  and  little.'^  I  think  he  had  a  dim  idea  that 
if  he  could  migrate  to  a  distant  parish,  he  might  find  neighbors 
worthy  of  him,  and  indeed  he  did  subsequently  transfer  him- 
self to  the  Saracen's  Head,  which  was  doing  a  thriving  business 
in  the  back  street  of  a  neighboring  market-town.  But,  oddly 
enough,  he  has  found  the  people  up  that  back  street  of  precisely 
the  same  stamp  as  the  inhabitants  of  Shepperton — *'  a  poor  lot, 
sir,  big  and  little,  and  them  as  comes  for  a  go  o'  gin  are  no 
better  than  them  as  comes  for  a  pint  o'  twopenny — a  poor  lot* 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

CHURCH. 


"  Hetty,  Hetty,  don't  you  know  church  begins  at  two,  and  it's 
gone  half  after  one  a'ready.  Have  you  got  nothing  better  to 
think  on  this  good  Sunday,  as  poor  old  Tnias  Bede's  to  be  put 
into  the  ground,  and  him  drownded  i'  the  dead  o'  the  nighty  as 
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it's  enough  to  make  one's  back  run  cold,  but  yon  muat  be  dizen- 
ing  yourself  as  if  there  was  a  wedding  i'stead  of  a  funeral  ^^ 

^  Well,  aunt,"  said  Hetty,  "  I  can't  oe  ready  so  soon  as  eYerv- 
body  else,  when  I've  got  Totty's  thinffs  to  put  on.  And  Id 
ever  such  work  to  maEe  her  stand  still. 

Hetty  was  coming  down  stairs,  and  Mrs.  Poyser,  in  her  plain 
bonnet  and  shawl,  was  standing  below.  If  ever  a  girl  looked 
as  if  she  had  been  made  of  roses,  that  girl  was  Hetty  in  her 
Sunday  hat  and  frock.  For  her  hat  was  trinuned  with  pink, 
and  her  frock  had  pink  spots  sprinkled  on  a  white  ground* 
There  was  nothing  but  pink  and  white  about  her,  ezcept  in  her 
dark  hair  and  eyes  and  her  little  buckled  shoes.  Mrs.  Poyser 
was  provoked  at  herself,  for  she  could  hardly  keep  from  smiling^ 
as  any  mortal  is  inclined  to  do  at  the  sight  of  pretty  round 
things.  So  she  turned  without  speaking,  and  joined  the  group 
outside  the  house-door,  followed  by  Hetty,  whose  heart  was 
fluttering  so  at  the  thought  of  some  one  she  expected  to  see  at 
church,  that  she  hardly  felt  the  ground  she  trod  on. 

And  now  the  little  procession  set  ofL  Mr.  Poyser  was  in  his 
Sunday  suit  of  drab,  with  a  red  and  green  waistooat,  and  a  green 
watch-ribbon  having  a  large  cornelian  seal  attached,  pendent 
like  a  plumb-line  from  that  promontory  where  his  watch- 
pocket  was  situated ;  a  silk  handkerchief  of  a  yellow  tone  round 
his  neck,  and  excellent  grey  ribbed  stockings,  knitted  by  Mrs. 
Peyser's  own  hand,  setting  off  the  proportions  of  his  leg.  Mr. 
Poyser  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  leg,  and  suspected 
that  the  growing  abuse  of  top-boots  and  other  fashions  tending 
to  disguise  the  nether  limbs,  had  their  origrin  in  a  pitiable 
degeneracy  of  the  human  calf.  Still  less  had  he  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  round  jolly  face,  which  was  ^ood-humor  itself 
as  he  said,  '*  Ck>me,  Hetty — come,  little  uns  I'  and,  giving  his 
arm  to  his  wife,  led  the  way  tlirongh  the  causeway  gate  into 
the  vard. 

The  'Mittle  uns"  addressed  were  Maity  and  Tommy,  boys  of 
nine  and  seven,  in  little  fustian  tailed  coats  and  knee-breeches, 
relieved  by  rosy  cheeks  and  black  eyes ;  looking  as  much  like 
their  father  as  a  very  small  elephant  is  like  a  very  large  one. 
Hetty  walked  between  them,  and  behind  came  patient  Molly, 
whose  task  it  was  to  carr^'  Totty  through  tlie  yard  and  over  all 
the  wet  places  on  the  road ;  for  Totty,  having  speedily  recovered 
from  her  threatened  fever,  had  insisted  on  going  to  church  to- 
day, and  especially  on  wearing  her  red-and-black  necklace  out- 
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fade  her  tippet.  And  there  were  many  wet  places  for  her  to  be 
carried  over  this  afternoon,  fbr  there  bad  been  heavy  showers  in 
the  morning,  though  now  the  cloads  had  rolled  off  and  lay  in 
towering  silvery  masses  on  th«  horizon. 

You  might  have  known  it  was  Sunday  if  you  had  only  waked 
up  in  the  farmyard.  The  cocks  and  hens  seemed  to  know  it, 
and  made  only  crooning  subdued  noises;  the  very  bull-d<^ 
k>oked  leas  savage,  as  it  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
smaller  bite  than  usual.  Tlie  sunshine  seemed  to  call  all  things 
to  rest  and  not  to  labor:  it  was  asleep  itself  on  the  moss-grown 
cow-shed ;  on  the  group  of  white  ducks  nestling  together  with 
their  bills  tucked  under  their  wings;  on  the  old  black  sow 
stretched  languidly  on  the  straw,  while  her  largest  young  one 
Ibund  an  exceUent  ^ring  bed  on  his  mother's  fat  ribs;  on  AJick, 
the  shepherd,  in  his  new  smock-frock,  taking  an  uneasy  siesta, 
half-sitting  half-standing  on  the  granary  steps.  Alick  was  of 
opinion  that  church,  like  other  luxuries,  was  not  to  be  indulged 
in  often  by  a  foreman  who  had  the  weather  and  the  ewes  on 
his  mind.  "  Church  I  nay — Vn  gotten  summat  else  to  think 
on,*^  was  an  answer  which  he  often  uttered  in  a  tone  of  bitter 
significance  that  silenced  further  question.  I  feel  sure  Alick 
meant  no  irreverence ;  indeed,  I  know  that  his  mind  was  not 
of  a  speculative,  negative  cast,  and  he  would  on  no  account 
have  missed  going  to  church  on  Christmas  Day,  Easter  Sunday, 
and  ^  Whissuntide."  But  he  had  a  general  impression  that 
public  worship  and  religious  ceremonies,  like  other  non-produo- 
tive  employments,  were  intended  for  people  who  had  leisure. 

^There's  father  a-standing  at  the  ywrd-gate,''  said  Martin 
Poyser.  *^  I  reckon  he  wants  to  watch  us  down  the  field.  It's 
wonderful  what  sight  he  has,  and  him  turned  seventy-five." 

^  Ah,  I  often  tmnk  it's  wi'  th'  old  folks  as  it  is  wi'  the  bab- 
bies," said  Mrs.  Poyser;  *Hhey're  satisfied  wi'  looking,  no 
matter  what  they're  looking  at.  It's  God  A'mkhty's  way  o' 
quietening  'em^  I  reckon,  afore  they  go  to  sleep.' 

Old  Martin  opened  the  gate  as  he  saw  the  family  procession 
approaching,  and  held  it  wide  open,  leanine  on  his  stick — 
pleased  to  do  this  bit  of  work ;  for,  like  all  old  men  whose  life 
has  been  spent  in  labor,  he  liked  to  feel  that  he  was  still  use- 
ful— that  there  was  a  better  crop  of  onions  in  the  garden  be- 
cause he  was  by  at  the  sowing — ^and  that  the  cows  would  be 
milked  the  better  if  he  stayed  at  home  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
to  look  on.    He  always  went  to  church  on  Sacrament  Sun* 
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dajs,  but  not  yenr  regnlarly  at  other  times :  on  wet  Sondajai 
or  whenever  he  had  a  touch  of  rheumatism,  he  used  to  read 
the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis  instead. 

^*'  They'll  ha'  putten  Thias  Bede  i'  the  ground  afore  ye  set 
to  the  churchyard,''  he  said,  as  his  son  came  up.  ^  It  'ud  ha* 
been  better  luck  if  they'd  ha'  hurried  him  i'  the  forenoon  when 
the  rain  was  fallin' :  there's  no  likelihoods  of  a  drop  now ;  an* 
the  moon  lies  like  a  boat  there,  dost  see  ?  That's  a  sure  sign 
o'  fair  weather — ^there's  a  many  as  is  false,  but  that's  sure." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  son,  "I'm  in  hopes  it  '11  hold  up  now," 

"  Mind  what  the  parson  says,  mind  what  the  parson  says, 
my  lads,"  said  Grandfather  to  the  black-eyed  youngsters  in 
knee-breeches,  conscious  of  a  marble  or  two  in  their  pockets, 
which  they  looked  forward  to  handling  a  littie,  secretly,  during 
the  sermon. 

"Dood  bye,  dandad,"  said  Totty.  "Me  doin  to  church.  Mo 
dot  my  netlace  on.    Dive  me  a  peppermint" 

Grandad,  shaking  with  laughter  at  t^is  "  deep  little  wench," 
slowly  transferred  nis  stick  to  his  left  hand  which  held  the 
gate  open,  and  slowly  thrust  his  finger  into  the  waistcoat 
pocket  on  which  Totty  had  fixed  her  eyes  with  a  confident 
look  of  expectation. 

And  when  they  were  all  gone,  the  old  man  leaned  on  the 
gate  again,  watching  them  across  the  lane,  along  the  Home 
Close,  and  through  the  far  gate,  till  they  disappeared  behind  a 
bend  in  the  hedge.  For  the  hedgerows  in  those  days  shut  out 
one's  view,  even  on  the  better-managed  toros ;  and  this  after- 
noon, the  dog-roses  were  tossing  out  their  pink  wreaths,  the 
nightshade  was  in  its  yellow  and  purple  glory,  the  pale  honey- 
suckle grew  out  of  reach,  peeping  high  up  out  of  a  holly  bush, 
and  over  all,  an  ash  or  a  sycamore  every  now  and  then  threw 
its  shadow  across  the  path. 

There  were  acquaintances  at  other  gates  who  had  to  move 
aside  and  let  them  pass :  at  the  gate  of  the  Home  Close  there 
was  half  the  dairy  of  cows  standing  one  behind  the  other, 
extremely  slow  to  understand  that  their  large  bodies  might  be 
in  the  way ;  at  the  far  «ite  there  was  the  mare  holding  her 
head  over  the  bars,  and  beside  her  the  liver-colored  foal  with 
its  head  towards  its  mother's  flank,  apparently  still  much  em- 
barrassed by  its  own  straddling  existence.  The  way  lay  entirely 
through  Mr.  Poyser's  own  fields  till  they  reached  the  main 
road  leading  to  the  village,  and  he  turned  a  keen  eye  on  the 
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Btock  and  the  crops  as  they  went  along,  while  Mrs.  PoyBer  was 
ready  to  supply  a  ninning  commentary  on  them  aJI.  The 
woman  who  manages  a  dairy  haa  a  large  share  in  making  the 
rent,  so  she  may  well  he  allowed  to  have  her  opinion  on  stock 
and  their  ^  keep" — an  exercise  which  strengthens  her  under- 
standing so  much  that  she  finds  herself  able  to  give  her  hna- 
band  advice  on  most  other  subjects. 

^  There's  that  short-horned  Sally,"  she  said,  as  they  entered 
the  Home  Close,  and  she  caught  sight  of  the  meek  beast  that 
lay  chewing  the  cud,  and  looking  at  her  with  a  sleepy  eye. 
^  I  begin  to  hate  the  sight  o*  the  cow ;  and  I  say  now  what  I 
said  three  weeks  ago,  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  her  the  better, 
for  there's  that  little  yallow  cow  as  doesn't  give  half  the  milk, 
and  yet  I've  twice  as  much  butter  from  her." 

**  Why,  thee't  not  like  the  women  in  general,"  said  Mr. 
Poyser;  ^they  like  the  short-honis,  as  give  such  a  lot  o'  milk. 
There's  Chowne's  wife  wants  him  to  buy  no  other  sort" 

*^  What's  it  sinni^  what  Chowne's  wife  hkes  ? — a  poor  soft 
thing,  wi'  no  more  head-piece  nor  a  sparrow.  She'd  take  a 
big  cuUendar  to  strain  her  lard  wi',  and  then  wander  as  the 
scratchins  run  through.  I've  seen  enough  of  her  to  know  as 
I'll  niver  take  a  servant  from  her  house  again — all  hugger- 
mugger — and  you'd  niver  know,  when  you  went  in,  whether  it 
was  Monday  or  Friday,  the  wash  draggin'  on  to  th'  end  o'  the 
week;  and  as  for  her  cheese,  I  know  well  enough  it  rose  like  a 
loaf  in  a  tin  last  year.  An'  then  she  talks  o'  the  weather  bein' 
i'  fiuilt,  as  there's  folks  'ud  stand  on  their  heads  and  then  say 
the  fault  was  i'  their  boots." 

"^  Well,  Chowne's  been  wantin'  to  buy  Sally,  so  we  can  get 
rid  of  her,  if  thee  lik'st,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  secretly  proud  of 
his  wife's  superior  power  of  putting  two  and  two  together ; 
indeed,  on  recent  marketrdays,  he  had  more  than  once  boasted 
of  her  discernment  in  this  very  matter  of  short-horns. 

^  Ay,  them  as  choose  a  soft  for  a  wife  may's  well  buy  up  the 
short-horns,  for  if  you  ffet  your  head  stuck  in  a  bog  your 
legs  may's  well  go  after  it  £h  1  talk  o'  l^s,  there's  legs  for 
you,"  Mrs.  Poyser  continued,  as  Totty,  who  had  been  set 
down  now  the  road  was  dry,  toddled  on  in  front  of  her  father 
and  mother.  **  There*s  shapes  !  An'  she's  got  such  a  long  foot, 
she'll  be  her  Other's  own  child." 

*^  Ay,  she'll  be  welly  such  a  one  as  Hetty  i'  ten  years  time, 
on'y  she's  got  thy  colored  eyes.    I  niver  remember  a  blue  eye 
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f  my  fiunily ;  mj  mother  had  eyes  as  black  m  sloes,  jast  like 
HettyV 

**  The  child  'nil  be  none  the  worse  for  having  sommat  as 
isn*t  like  Hetty.  An'  I'm  none  for  having  her  so  over  pretty. 
Though,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  there's  people  wi'  light  hair 
an'  blue  eyes  as  pretty  as  them  wi'  black.  If  Dinah  had  got  a 
bit  o'  color  in  her  cheeks,  an'  didn't  stick  tiiat  Methodist  cap 
on  her  head,  enough  to  frighten  the  crows,  Iblks  'nd  think  her 
as  pretty  as  Hetty.^ 

**  Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  with  rather  a  contemptnona 
emphasis,  ''thee  dostna  know  the  pints  of  a  woman.  Tlie 
men  'nd  niver  run  after  Dinah  as  they  would  after  Hetty." 

**  What  care  I  what  the  men  'ud  run  after  t  It's  well  seen 
what  choice  the  most  of  'em  know  how  to  make,  by  the  poor 
draggle-tails  o'  wives  you  see,  like  bits  o'  gauze  ribbin,  good  for 
nothing  when  the  color's  gone." 

**'  Well,  well,  thee  canstna  say  but  what  I  know'd  how  to 
make  a  choice  when  I  married  thee,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  who 
usually  settled  little  conjugal  disputes  by  a  compliment  of 
this  sort ;  **  and  thee  wast  twice  as  buxom  as  Dinan  ten  year 
ago." 

"  I  niver  said  as  a  woman  had  need  to  be  ugly  to  make  a 
good  missis  of  a  house.  There's  Ohowne's  wife  ugly  enough  to 
turn  the  milk  an'  save  the  rennet,  but  she'll  niver  save  noUiing 
any  other  way.  But  as  for  Dinah,  poor  child,  she's  niver  likely 
to  be  buxom  as  long  as  she'll  make  her  dinner  o'  cake  and 
water,  for  the  sake  a  giving  to  them  as  want  She  provoked 
me  past  bearing  sometimes ;  and,  as  I  told  her,  she  went  clean 
agam'  the  Scriptur,  for  that  says,  '  Love  your  neighbor  as  your- 
self;' but  I  said,  '  if  you  loved  your  neighbor  no  better  nor 
you  do  yourself,  Dinah,  if  s  little  enough  you'd  do  for  him. 
You'd  be  thinking  he  might  do  well  enough  on  a  half  empty 
stomach.'  £h,  I  wonder  where  she  is  this  blessed  Sunday ! — 
sitting  by  that  sick  woman,  I  daresay,  as  she'd  set  her  heart  on 
going  to  all  of  a  sudden." 

^  Ah,  it  was  a  pity  she  should  take  such  megrims  int'  her 
head,  when  she  might  ha'  stayed  wi'  us  all  summer,  and  eaten 
twice  as  much  as  she  wanted,  and  it  'ud  niver  ha'  been  missed. 
She  made  no  odds  in  th'  house  at  all,  for  she  sat  as  still  at  her 
sewing  as  a  bird  on  the  nest,  and  was  uncommon  nimble  at 
running  to  fetch  anything.  If  Hetty  gets  married,  thee'dst  like 
t'  ha'  Dinah  wi'  thee  constant" 
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"  It*8  no  use  thinking  o'  that,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser.  **  You 
might  as  well  beckon  to  the  flyin'  swallow,  as  ask  Dinah  to 
come  an'  live  here  comfortable,  like  other  folks.  If  anything 
conld  turn  her,  /  should  ha'  turned  her,  for  I've  talked  to  her 
for  an  hour  on  end,  and  scolded  her  too ;  for  she's  my  own 
nster's  child,  and  it  behoves  me  to  do  what  I  can  for  her. 
But  eh,  poor  thing,  as  soon  as  she'd  said  us  *  good-by,'  an'  got 
into  the  cart,  an'  looked  back  at  me  with  her  pale  face,  as  is 
welly  like  her  aunt  Judith  come  back  from  heaven,  I  begun  to 
be  frightened  to  think  o'  the  setHiowus  I'd  given  her ;  for  it 
comes  over  you  sometimes  as  if  she'd  a  way  o'  knowing  the 
rights  o'  things  more  nor  other  folks  have.  But  I'll  niver  give 
in  as  that's  'cause  she's  a  Methodist,  no  more  nor  a  white  call's 
white  'cause  it  eats  out  o'  the  same  bucket  wi'  a  black  un." 

''Nay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  with  as  near  an  approach  to  a 
snarl  as  his  good-nature  woufd  allow  ;  **•  I'n  no  opinion  o'  the 
Methodists.  It's  on'y  tradesfolks  as  turn  Methodists;  you 
niver  knew  a  farmer  bitten  wi'  them  maggots.  There's  maybe 
a  workman  now  an'  then,  as  isn't  over-cliver  at's  work,  takes 
to  preachin'  an'  that,  like  Seth  Bede.  But  you  see  Adam,  as 
has  got  one  o'  the  best  head-pieces  hereabout,  knows  better ; 
he's  a  good  Ohurchnian,  else  Fd  niver  encourage  him  for  a 
sweetheart  for  Hetty." 

"  Why,  goodness  me,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  had  looked 
back  while  her  husband  was  speaking,  ^  look  where  Molly  is 
with  them  lads.  They're  the  field's  length  behind  us.  How 
could  you  let  'em  do  so,  Hetty  ?  Anybody  might  as  well  set 
a  pictur  to  watch  the  children  as  you.  Run  back,  and  tell  'em 
to  come  on." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poyser  were  now  at  the  end  of  the  second 
field,  so  they  set  Totty  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  large  stones 
forming  the  true  Loamshire  stile,  and  awaiting  the  loiterers ; 
Totty  observing  with  complacency,  "  Dey  naughty,  naughty 
boys — me  dood." 

The  fact  was  that  this  Sunday  walk  through  the  fields  was 
fraught  with  great  excitement  to  Marty  and  Tommy,  who  saw 
a  perpetual  drama  going  on  in  the  hedgerows,  and  could  no 
more  refrain  from  stopping  and  peeping  than  if  they  had  been 
a  couple  of  spaniels  or  terriers.  Marty  was  quite  sure  he  saw 
a  yellowhammer  on  the  boughs  of  the  great  ash,  and  while  ho 
was  peeping,  he  missed  the  sight  of  a  white -throated  stoat, 
which  had  run  across  the  path  and  was  diescribed  with  much 
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fervor  by  the  janior  Tommy.  Then  there  was  a  little  green- 
finch, just  fledged,  fluttering  along  the  ground,  and  it  seemed 
quite  possible  to  catch  it,  till  it  managed  to  flutter  under  the 
blackberry  bush.  Hetty  could  not  be  got  to  give  any  heed  to 
these  things,  so  Molly  was  called  on  for  her  ready  sympathy, 
and  peeped  with  open  mouth  wherever  she  was  told^  and  said, 
"  Lawks !"  whenever  she  was  expected  to.  wonder. 

Molly  hastened  on  with  some  alarm  when  Hetty  had  come 
back  and  called  to  them  that  her  aunt  was  angry  ;  but  Marty 
ran  on  first,  shouting,  "  We\e  found  the  speckled  turkey's 
nest,  mother?"  with  the  instinctive  confidence  that  people 
who  bring  good  news  are  never  in  fault. 

^  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  really  forgetting  all  discipline  in 
this  pleasant  surprise,  **  that^s  a  good  1^ ;  why,  where  is  it !" 

"  Down  in  ever  such  a  hole,  under  the  hedge.  I  saw  it 
first,  looking  after  the  greenfinch,  and  she  sat  on  th'  nest'' 

^  You  didn't  frighten  her,  I  hope,"  said  the  mother,  '*  else 
she'll  forsake  it" 

"  No,  I  went  away  as  still  as  still,  and  whispered  to  Molly — 
didn't  I,  Molly  ?" 

"  Well,  well,  now  come  on,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  "  and  walk 
before  &ther  and  mother,  and  take  your  little  sister  by  the 
hand.  We  must  go  straight  on  now.  Good  boys,  don't  look 
after  the  birds  of  a  Sunday." 

^  But,  mother,*^  said  Marty,  ^  you  said  you'd  give  half-a- 
crown  to  find  the  speckled  turkey's  nest  Mayn't  I  have  the 
naif-crown  put  into  my  money-box  ?" 

**  We'll  see  about  that,  my  lad,  if  you  walk  along  now,  like 
a  good  boy." 

The  father  and  mother  exchanged  a  significant  glance  of 
amusement  at  their  eldest-born's  acuteness ;  but  on  Tommy's 
round  face  there  was  a  cloud. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  half-crying,  "  Marty's  got  ever  so  much 
more  money  in  his  box  nor  I've  got  in  mine/' 

"  Munny,  me  want  half-a-toun  in  my  bots,"  said  Totty. 

"  Hush,  hush,  hush,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  "  did  ever  anybody 
hear  such  naughty  children  ?  Nobody  shall  ever  see  their 
money-boxes  any  more,  if  they  don't  make  haste  and  go  on  to 
church." 

This  dreadful  threat  had  the  desired  effect,  and  through  the 
two  remaining  fields  the  three  pair  of  small  legs  trotted  on 
without  any  serious  interruption,  notwithstanding  a  small  pond 
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t  P'-        fall  of  tadpoles,  alias  ^  bullheads,"  which  the  lads  looked  at 

wistfully. 

The  damp  hay  that  mast  be  scattered  and  turned  afresh  to- 

i.r-  morrow  was  not  a  cheering  sight  to  Mr.  Foyser,  who  during 

i'yC'         hay  and  com  harvest  had  often  some  mental  struggles  as  to 

: «         the  benefits  of  a  day  of  rest ;  but  no  temptation  would  have 

induced  him  to  carry  on  any  field-work,  however  early  in  the 

•:•■:         morning,  on  a  Sunday  ;  for  had  not  Michael  Holdsworth  had 

h'         a  pair  of  oxen  ^  sweltered''  while  he  was  ploughing  on  Good 

rir  Friday  ?      That  was  a  demonstration  that   work  on    sacred 

r;  days  was  a  wicked  thing;   and  with  wickedness  of  any  sort 

Martin  Poyser  was  quite  clear  that  he  would  have  nothing  to 

f :  do,  since  money  ffot  by  such  means  would  never  prosper. 

t:'  *^  It  a'most  mi£es  your  fingers  itch  to  be  at  the  hay  now  the 

f :  sun  shines  so,"  he  observed,  as  they  passed  through  the  ^'  Big 

Meadow."     ^^  But  it's  poor  foolishness  to  think  o'  saving  by 

i,^  going  against  your  conscience.    There's  that  Jim  Wakefield, 

as  they  used  to  call  *  Gentleman  Wakefield,'  used  to  do  the 

the  same  of  a  Sunday  as  o'  week-days,  and  took  no  heed  to 

riffht  or  wrong,  as  if  there  was  nayther  God  nor  devil.     An* 

J  what's  he  come  to  ?     Why,  I  saw  him  myself  last  market-day 

a-carrying  a  basket  wi'  oranges  in't." 
,'  ^  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Foyser,  emphatically,  ^  yoa 

make  but  a  poor  trap  to  catch  luck  if  you  go  and  bait  it  by 
wickedness.  The  money  as  ia  got  so's  like  to  bum  holes  i' 
your  pocket  I'd  niver  wish  to  leave  our  lads  a  sixpence  bat 
what  was  got  i'  the  rightful  way.  And  as  for  the  weather, 
there's  One  above  maSes  it,  and  we  must  put  up  wi't :  it's 
nothing  of  a  plague  to  what  the  wenches  are." 

Notwithstanding  the  intenruption  in  their  walk,  the  excellent 
habit  which  Mrs.  Foyser's  clock  had  of  taking  time  by  the 
forelock,  had  secured  their  arrival  at  the  village  while  it  was 
still  a  Quarter  to  two,  though  almost  every  one  who  meant  to 
go  to  church  was  already  within  the  churchyard  gates.  Those 
who  stayed  at  home  were  chiefiy  motliers,  like  Timothy's  Bess, 
who  stood  at  her  own  door  nursing  her  baby,  and  feeling  as 
women  feel  in  that  position — that  nothing  else  can  be  expected 
of  them. 

It  was  not  entirely  to  see  Thias  Bcde's  funeral  that  the 
people  were  standing  about  the  church-yard  so  long  before  the 
service  began ;  that  was  their  common  practice.  The  women, 
indeed,  usually  entered  the  church  at  once,  and  the  farmers' 

8* 
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wives  talked  in  an  nnder-tone  to  each  otber,  over  the  tall  pewa, 
about  their  illnesses,  and  the  total  failure  of  doctors'  stuff, 
recommending  dandelion-tea,  and  other  home-tnade  specifics,  as 
far  preferable — about  the  servants,  and  their  grrowing  exorbi- 
tance as  to  wages,  whereas  the  quality  of  their  services  declined 
from  jear  to  jear,  and  there  was  no  giri  now-a-dajs  to  be 
trusted  any  further  than  you  could  see  her— about  the  bad 
price  Mr.  Dingall,  the  Treddleston  grocer,  was  giving  for  butter, 
and  the  reasonable  donbts  that  might  be  held  as  to  his  solvency, 
notwithstanding  that  Mrs.  Dingall  was  a  sensible  woman,  and 
they  were  all  sorry  for  ker,  for  she  had  very  good  kin.  Mean- 
time the  men  lin^red  outside,  and  hardly  any  of  them  except 
the  singers,  who  had  a  humming  and  fragmentary  rehearsal  to 
go  through,  entered  the  church  until  Mr.  Irwine  was  in  the 
desk.  They  saw  no  reason  for  that  premature  entrance, — what 
could  they  do  in  church,  if  they  were  there  before  the  service 
began  ? — ^and  they  did  not  conceive  that  any  power  in  the 
universe  could  take  it  ill  of  them  if  they  stayed  out  and  talked  a 
little  about  ^  bis'ness." 

Chad  Cranage  looks  like  quite  a  new  acquaintance  to-day, 
for  he  has  got  his  clean  Sunday  face,  which  always  makes  his 
little  granddaughter  cry  at  him  as  a  stranger.  But  an  expe- 
rienced eve  would  have  fixed  on  him  at  once  as  the  vilWe 
blacksmith,  after  seeing  the  humble  deference  with  which  Ihe 
big  sancy  fellow  took  off  his  hat  and  stroked  his  hair  to  the 
farmers ;  for  Chad  was  accustomed  to  say  that  a  workine-man 

must  hold  a  candle  to a  personage  understood  to  oe  as 

black  as  he  was  himself  on  weeic-days ;  by  which  evil-sounding 
rule  of  conduct  he  meant  what  was,  after  all,  rather  virtuous 
than  otherwise,  namely,  that  men  who  had  horses  to  be  shod 
must  be  treated  with  respect.  Chad  and  the  rougher  sort  of 
workmen  kept  aloof  from  the  grave  under  the  white  thorn, 
where  the  burial  was  going  forward;  but  Sandy  Jim,  and 
several  of  the  form-laborers,  made  a  group  round  it,  and  stood 
with  their  hats  off,  as  fellow-mourners  with  the  mother  and 
sons.  Others  held  a  midway  position,  sometimes  watching  the 
group  at  the  grave,  sometimes  listening  to  the  conversation  of 
the  farmers,  who  stood  in  a  knot  near  the  church  door,  and 
were  now  joined  by  Martin  Poyser,  while  his  family  passed  into 
the  church.  On  the  outside  of  this  knot  stood  Mr.  Casson, 
the  landlord  of  the  Donnithome  Arms,  in  his  most  striking 
attitude — that  is  to  say,  with  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand 
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tbrttst  between  the  buttons  of  bis  waistcoat,  his  left  hand  iq,  his 
breeches  pocket,  and  his  head  very  much  on  one  side;  looking, 
on  the  whole,  like  an  actor  who  has  only  a  monosyllabic  part 
intrusted  to  him,  but  feels  sure  that  the  audience  discern  his 
fitness  for  the  leading  business ;  curiously  in  contrast  with  old 
Jonathan  Burge,  who  held  his  hands  behind  him,  and  leaned 
forward  coughmg  asthmatically,  with  an  inward  scorn  of  all 
knowingness  that  could  not  be  turned  into  cash.  The  talk 
was  in  rather  a  lower  tone  than  usual  to-day,  hushed  a  little  by 
the  sound  of  Mr.  Irwine's  voice  reading  the  final  prayers  of  the 
burialnservicc.  They  had  all  had  their  word  of  pity  for  poor 
Thias,  but  now  they  had  got  upon  the  nearer  subject  of  their 
own  grievances  against  Satchell,  the  Squire's  bailifi*,  who  played 
the  part  of  steward  so  far  as  it  was  not  performed  by  old  Mr. 
Donnithome  hiniself)  for  that  gentleman  had  the  meanness  to 
receive  his  own  rents  and  make  bargains  about  his  own  timber. 
This  subject  of  conversation  was  an  additional  reason  for  not 
being  load,  since  Satchell  himself  might  presently  be  walking 
ap  the  pared  road  to  the  xshurch  door.  And  soon  they  became 
suddenly  silent ;  for  Mr.  Irwine's  voice  had  ceased,  and  the  group 
round  the  white  thorn  was  dispersing  itself  towards  the  church. 

They  all  moved  aside,  and  stood  with  their  hats  0%  while 
Mr.  Irwine  passed.  Adam  and  Seth  were  coming  next,  with 
their  mother  between  them  ;  for  Joshua  Rann  officiated  as 
head  sexton  as  well  as  clerk,  and  was  not  yet  ready  to  follow 
the  rector  into  the  vestry.  But  there  was  a  pause  before  the 
three  mourners  came  on  :  Lisbeth  had  turned  round  to  look 
again  towards  the  grave.  Ah !  there  was  nothing  now  but  the 
brown  earth  under  the  white  thorn.  Yet  she  cried  less  to-day 
than  she  had  done  any  day  since  her  husband's  death  :  along 
with  all  her  grief  there  was  mixed  an  nnitsual  sense  of  her  own 
importance  in  having  a  ^'  burial,'^  and  in  Mr.  Irwine's  reading  a 
special  service  for  her  husband ;  and  besides,  she  knew  the 
funeral  psalm  was  going  to  be  sung  for  him.  She  felt  this 
oounter-excitemcnt  to  her  sorrow  still  more  strongly  as  she 
walked  with  her  sons  towards  the  church  door,  and  saw  the 
friendly  sympathetic  nods  of  their  fellow-parishioners. 

The  mother  and  sons  passed  into  the  church,  and  one  by 
one  the  loiterers  followed,  though  some  still  lingered  without; 
the  sight  of  Mr.  Donnithorne's  carriage,  which  was  winding 
slowly  up  the  hill,  perhaps  helping  to  make  them  feel  that 
there  was  no  need  for  haste. 
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But  preseDtly  the  soand  of  the  bassoon -^nd  the  key-bugles 
burst  forth ;  the  evening  hymn,  which  always  opened  the 
service,  had  begun,  and  every  one  must  now  enter  and  take  his 
place. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  interior  of  Hayslope  Church  was  re- 
markable for  anything  except  iix  the  grey  age  of  its  oaken 
pews — great  square  pews  mostly,  ranged  on  each  side  of  a  nar- 
row aisle.  It  was  free,  indeed,  from  the  modem  blemish  of 
galleries.  The  choir  had  two  narrow  pews  to  themselves  in 
the  middle  of  the  right-hand  row,  so  that  it  was  a  short  pro- 
cess for  Joshua  Rann  to  take  his  place  amonff  them  as  princi- 
pal bass,  and  return  to  his  desk  aft^  the  singing  was  over. 
The  pulpit  and  desk,  grey  and  old  as  the  pews,  stood  on  one 
side  of  tne  arch  leading  into  the  chancel,  which  also  had  its 

ij  square  pews  for  Mr.  Donnithorne's  family  and  servants. 

et  I  assure  you  these  grey  pews,  with  the  buff-washed  walls, 
gave  a  very  pleasing  tone  to  this  shabby  interior,  and  agreed 
extremely  well  with  the  ruddy  faces  and  bright  waistcoats. 
And  there  were  liberal  touches  of  crimson  toward  the  chancel, 
for  the  pulpit  and  Mr.  Donnithome's  own  pew  had  handsome 
crimson-cloth  cushions ;  and,  to  close  the  vista,  there  was  a 
crimson  altar-cloth,  embroidered  with  golden  rays  by  Miss 
Lydia's  own  hand. 

But  even  without  the  crimson  cloth,  the  effect  must  have 
been  warm  and  cheering  when  Mr.  Irwine  was  in  the  desk, 
looking  benignly  round  on  that  simple  congr^^tion — on  the 
hardy  old  men,  with  bent  knees  and  shoulders  perhaps,  but 
with  vigor  left  for  much  hedge-clipping  and  thatching ;  on  the 
tall  stalwart  frames  a'ud  roughly-cut  bronzed  faces  of  the  stone- 
cutters and  carpenters ;  on  the  half-dozen  well-to-do  &rmera, 
with  their  apple-cheeked  families;  and  on  the  clean  old 
women,  mostly  farm-laborers'  wives,  with  their  bit  of  snow- 
white-cap  border  under  their  black  bonnets,  and  with  their 
withered  arms,  bare  from  the  elbow,  folded  passively  over  their 
chests.  For  none  of  the  old  people  held  books — why  should 
they  ?  not  one  of  them  could  read.  But  they  knew  a  few 
^  good  words''  by  heart,  and  their  withered  lips  now  and  then 
moved  silently,  following  the  service  without  any  very  clear 
comprehension  indeed,  but  with  a  simple  faith  in  its  efScacy  to 
ward  off  harm  and  bring  blessing.  And  now  all  faces  were 
visible,  for  all  were  standing  up — the  little  children  on  the 
seats,  peeping  over  the  edge  of  the  grey  pews — while  good  old 
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Bishop  Ken's  evening  hymn  was  being  sung  to  one  of  those 
lively  psalm-tunes  which  died  out  with  the  last  generation  of 
rectors  and  choral  parish-clerks.  Melodies  die  out,  like  the 
pipe  of  Pan,  with  the  ears  that  love  them  and  listen  for  them. 
Adam  was  not  in  his  usual  place  among  the  sinsers  to-daj,  for 
he  sat  with  his  mother  and  Seth,  and  he  noticed  with  surprise 
that  Bartle  Massey  was  absent  too :  all  the  more  agreeable  for 
Mr.  Joshua  Rann,  who  gave  out  his  bass  notes  with  unusual 
complacency,  and  threw  an  extra  ray  of  severity  into  the 
glances  he  sent  over  his  spectacles  at  the  recusant  Will 
Maskery. 

I  beseech  you  to  imagine  Mr.  Irwine  looking  round  on  this 
scene,  in  his  ample  white  surplice  that  became  him  so  well, 
with  his  powdered  hair  thrown  back,  his  rich  brown  com- 
plexion, and  his  finely-cut  nostsil  and  upper  lip  ;  for  there  was 
a  certain  virtue  in  that  benignant  yet  Keen  countenance,  as 
there  is  in  all  human  faces  from  which  a  generous  soul  beams 
out  And  over  all  streamed  the  delicious  June  sunshine 
through  the  old  windows,  with  their  desultory  patches  of  yel- 
low, red,  and  blue,  that  threw  pleasant  touches  of  color  on  the 
opposite  wall. 

I  think,  as  Mr.  Irwine  looked  round  to-day,  his  eyes  rested 
an  instant  longer  than  usual  on  the  square  pew  occupied  by 
Martin  Poyser  and  his  family.  And  there  was  another  pair  of 
dark  eyes  that^ found  it  impossible  not  to  wander  thither,  and 
rest  on  that  round  pink-and-white  figure.  But  Hetty  was  at 
that  moment  quite  careless  of  any  glances — she  was  absorbed 
in  the  thought  that  Arthur  Donnithome  would  soon  be 
coming  into  church,  for  the  carriage  must  surely  be  at  the 
church  gate  by  this  time.  She  had  never  seen  him  since  she 
parted  with  him  in  the  wood  on  Thursday  evening,  and  oh ! 
now  long  the  time  had  seemed !  Things  had  gone  on  just  the 
same  as  ever  that  evening :  the  wonders  that  had  happened 
then  had  brought  no  changes  after  them ;  they  were  already 
like  a  dream.  When  she  heard  the  church  door  swin^ng,  her 
heart  beat  so  she  dared  not  look  up.  She  felt  that  her  aunt 
was  curtsying ;  she  curtsied  herself.  That  must  be  old  Mr. 
Donnithorne — ^he  always  came  first,  Ihe  wrinkled  small  old 
man,  peering  round  with  short-sighted  glances  at  the  bowing 
and  curtsying  congregation ;  then  she  knew  Miss  Lydia  was 
passing,  and  though  Hetty  liked  so  much  to  look  at  her 
fashionable  little  coal-scuttle  bonnet,  with  the  wreath  of  small 
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roses  round  it,  she  didn't  mind  it  to-day.  But  there  were  no 
more  curtsies — no,  he  was  not  come ;  she  felt  sure  there  w^ 
nothing  else  passing  the  pew  door  but  the  housekeeper's  black 
bonnet,  and  the  ladj's-maid^s  beautiful  straw  that  had  oQdd 
been  Miss  Lydia's,  and  then  the  powdered  heads  of  the  butler 
and  footman.  No,  he  was  not  there ;  yet  she  would  look  now 
— she  might  be  mistaken — ^for,  after  all,  she  had  not  looked. 
So  she  lifted  up  her  eyelids  and  glanced  timidly  at  the  cush* 
ioned  pew  in  the  chancel : — there  was  no  one  but  old  Mr. 
Donnitnome  rubbing  his  spectacles  with  his  white  handkerchief 
and  Miss  Lydia  opening  the  larse  gilt^ged  praver-book.  The 
chill  disappointment  was  too  harcl  to  bear;  sue  felt  herself 
turning  pale,  her  lips  trembling ;  she  was  readj  to  cry.  Oh, 
what  should  she  do?  Everybody  would  know  the  reason; 
they  would  know  she  was  crying  because  Arthur  was  not 
there.  And  Mr.  Craig,  with  the  wonderful  hot-house  plant  in 
his  button-hole,  was  staring  at  her,  she  knew.  It  was  dread- 
fully long  before  the  General  Confession  began,  so  tiiat  she 
could  kneel  down.  Two  OTcat  drops  would  fall  then,  but  no 
one  saw  them  except  good-natured  Molly,  for  her  sunt  and 
uncle  knelt  with  their  backs  towards  her.  Molly,  unable  to 
imagine  any  cause  for  tears  in  church  except  fiBiintness,  of 
which  she  had  a  vague  traditional  knowledge,  drew  out  of  her 
pocket  a  queer  little  flat  blue  smelling-bottle,  and  after  much 
labor  in  pulling  the  cork  out,  thrust  the  narrow  neck  against 
Hetty's  nostrils.  ^'  It  donna  smell,"  she  whispered,  thinking 
this  was  a  great  advantage  which  old  salts  had  over  f^h  ones : 
they  did  you  good  without  biting  your  nose.  Hetty  pushed  it 
away  peevishly ;  but  this  little  flash  of  temper  did  what  the 
salts  could  not  have  done — it  roused  her  to  wipe  away  the 
traces  of  her  tears,  and  try  with  all  her  might  not  to  shed  any 
more.  Hetty  had  a  certain  strength  in  her  vain  little  nature  : 
she  would  have  borne  anything  rather  than  be  laughed  at,  or 
pointed  at  with  any  other  feeling  than  admiration ;  she  would 
nave  pressed  her  own  nails  into  her  tender  flesh  rather  than 
people  should  know  a  secret  she  did  not  want  them  to  know. 

W  hat  fluctuations  there  were  in  her  busy  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, while  Mr.  Irwine  was  pronouncing  the  solemn  "  Absolu- 
tion" in  her  deaf  ears,  and  through  aU  the  tones  of  petition 
that  followed !  Anger  lay  very  close  to  disappointment,  and 
soon  won  the  victory  over  the  conjectures  her  small  ingenuity 
could  devise  to  account  for  Arthur's  absence  on  the  supposition 
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that  he  really  wanted  to  come,  really  wanted  to  see  her  again. 
And  by  the  time  she  rose  from  her  knees  mechanically,  be- 
cause all  the  rest  were  rising,  the  color  had  returned  to  her 
cheeks  even  with  a  heightened  glow,  for  she  was  framing  little 
indignant  speeches  to  herself  sayine  she  hated  Arthur  for 
giTing  her  this  pain — she  would  like  liim  to  snffer  too.  Tet 
while  this  selfish  tumult  was  going  on  in  her  soul,  her  eyes 
were  bent  down  on  her  prayer-book,  and  the  eyelids  with  their 
daik  fringe  looked  as  lovely  as  ever.  Adam  ^ede  thought  so, 
as  he  glanced  at  her  for  a  moment  on  rising  from  his  knees. 

But  Adam's  thoughts  of  Hetty  did  not  deafen  him  to  the 
service ;  they  rather  blended  with  all  the  other  deep  feelings 
for  which  the  church  service  was  a  channel  to  him  this  after- 
noon, as  a  certain  consciousness  of  our  ei^ire  past  and  our 
imagined  future  blends  itself  with  all  our  moments  of  keen 
sensibility.  And  to  Adam  the  church  service  was  the  best 
channel  he  could  have  found  for  his  mingled  regret,  yearning, 
and  resignation ;  its  interchange  of  beseeching  cries  for  help, 
with  outbursts  of  ftLtth  and  praise-— its  recurrent  responses  and 
the  fiuniliar  rhythm  of  its  collects,  seemed  to  speak  for  him  as 
no  other  form  of  worship  could  have  done :  as,  to  those  early 
Christians  who  had  worshipped  from  their  childhood  upward 
in  catacombs,  the  torchlight  and  shadows  must  have  seemed 
nearer  the  Divine  presence  than  the  heathenish  daylight  of  the 
streets.  The  secret  of  onr  emotions  never  lies  in  the  bare 
object,  but  in  its  subtle  relations  to  our  own  past :  no  wonder 
the  secret  escapes  the  unsympathising  observer,  who  might  as 
well  put  on  his  spectacles  to  discern  odon. 

But  there  was  one  reason  why  even  a  chance  comer  would 
have  found  the  service  in  Hayslope  Church  more  impressjve 
than  in  most  other  village  nooKs  in  the  kingdom — a  reason,  of 
which  I  am  sure  you  have  not  the  slightest  suspicion.  It  was 
the  reading  of  onr  friend  Joshua  Rann.  Where  that  good  shoe- 
maker got  Ills  notion  of  reading  from,  remained  a  mystery  even 
to  his  most  intimate  acquaintances.  I  believe,  after  all,  he  got 
it  chiefly  from  Nature,  who  had  poured  some  of  her  music  into 
this  honest  conceited  soul,  as  she  had  been  known  to  do  into 
other  narrow  souls  before  his.  She  had  given  him^.at  least,  a 
fine  bass  voice  and  a  musical  ear;  but  1  cannot  positively  say 
whether  these  alone  had  sufficed  to  inspire  him  with  the  rich 
chant  in  which  he  delivered  the  responses.  The  way  he 
rolled  from  a  rich  deep  forte  into  a  melancholy  cadence,  sub- 
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siding,  at  tbe  end  of  the  last  word,  into  a  sort  of  faint  reso- 
nance, like  the  lingering  vibrations  of  a  fine  violoncello,  I  can 
compare  to  nothing  for  its  strong  calm  melancholy  but  the 
rash  and  cadence  of  the  wind  amons  the  autmnn  boughs. 
This  may  seem  a  strange  mode  of  speiudng  about  the  reading 
of  a  parish  clerk-^-«  man  in  rusty  spectacles,  with  stubbly  hair, 
a  largo  occiput,  and  a  prominent  orown.  But  that  is  Nature's 
way  :  she  will  allow  a  gentleman  of  splendid  physiognomy  and 
poetic  aspirations  to  sing  woefully  out  of  tune,  and  not  give 
him  the  slightest  hint  of  it ;  and  takes  care  that  some  narrow- 
browed  fellow,  trolling  a  ballad  in  the  comer  of  a  pot-honae, 
shall  be  as  true  to  his  intervals  as  a  bird. 

Joshua  himself  was  less  proud  of  his  reading  than  of  his 
singing,  and  it  was  always  with  a  sense  of  heightened  impor- 
tance that  he  passed  from  the  deskio  the  quire.  Still  more 
to-day :  it  was  a  special  occasion ;  for  an  old  man,  familiar  to  all 
the  parish,  had  died  a  sad  death — not  in  his  bed,  a  circum- 
stance the  most  painful  to  the  mind  of  the  peasant — and  now 
the  funeral  psalm  was  to  be  sung  in  memory  of  his  sudden^ 
departure.  Moreover,  Bartle  Massev  was  not  at  church,  and 
Joshua^s  importance  in  the  choir  suffered  no  eclipse.  It  was  a 
solemn  minor  strain  they  sane.  The  old  psalm-tunes  have 
many  a  wail  among  them,  and  me  words — 

'*  Thou  sweep'st  us  off  as  with  a  flood ; 
We  vanish  henoe  like  dreams  ** — 

seemed  to  have  a  closer  application  than  usual,  in  the  death  of 
poor  Thias.  The  mother  and  sons  listened,  each  with  pecu- 
liar feelings.  Lisbeth  had  a  vague  belief  that  the  psalm  was 
doin^  her  husband  good ;  it  was  part  of  that  decent  burial 
whicn  she  would  have  thought  it  a  greater  wrong  to  withhold 
from  him  than  to  have  caused  him  many  unhappy  days  while 
he  was  living.  The  more  there  was  said  about  her  husband, 
the  more  there  was  done  for  him,  surely  the  safer  he  would  be. 
It  was  poor  Lisbeth's  blind  way  of  feeling  that  human  love 
and  pity  are  a  ground  of  faith  in  some  other  love.  Seth,  who 
was  easily  touched,  shed  tears,  and  tried  to  recall,  as  he  had 
done  conCinually  since  his  father's  death,  all  that  he  had  heard 
of  the  possibility  that  a  single  moment  of  consciousness  at  the 
last  might  be  a  moment  of  pardon  and  reconcilement ;  for  was 
it  not  written  in  the  very  psalm  they  were  singing,  that  tlie 
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Divine  dealings  were  not  measured  and  circumscribed  by 
time  ?  Adam  had  never  been  unable  to  join  in  a  psalm  before. 
He  had  known  plenty  of  trouble  and  vexation  since  he  had 
been  a  lad ;  but  this  was  the  firet  sorrow  that  had  hemmed  in 
his  voice,  and  strangely  enough  it  was  sorrow  because  the  chief 
source  of  his  past  trouble  and  vexation  was  for  ever  gone  out 
of  his  reach.  He  had  not  been  able  to  press  his  &ther*s  hand 
before  their  parting,  and  say,  ^'  Father,  you  know  it  was  ail 
right  between  us' ;  1  never  forgot  what  I  owed  you  when  I  was 
a  lad  ;  you  forgive  me  if  IVe  been  too  hot  and  hasty  now  and 
then  I '^  Adam  thought  but  little  to-day  of  the  hard  work 
and  the  earnings  he  had  spent  on  his  father :  his  thoughts  ran 
constantly  on  what  the  old  man's  feelings  had  been  in  moments 
of  humiliation,  when  he  had  held  down  his  head  before  the 
rebukes  of  his  son.  When  our  indignation  is  borne  in  submis- 
sive silence,  we  are  apt  to  feel  twinges  of  doubt  afterwards  as 
to  our  own  generosity,  if  not  justice ;  how  much  more  when 
the  object  of  our  anger  has  gone  into  everlasting  silence,  and 
we  have  seen  his  &ce  for  uie  last  time  in  the  meekness  of 
death? 

^*  Ah,  I  was  always  too  hard,"  Adam  said  to  himself.  **  It's 
a  sore  fault  in  me  as  Vm  so  hot  and  out  o'  patience  with  peo- 
ple when  they  do  wrong,  and  my  heart  gets  shut  up  against 
cm,  so  as  I  can't  bring  myself  to  forgive  'em.  I  see  clear  enough 
there's  more  pride  nor  love  in  my  soul,  for  I  could  sooner 
make  a  thousand  strokes  with  th'  hammer  for  my  father  than 
bring  myself  to  say  a  kind  word  to  him.  And  there  went 
plenty  o'  pride  and  temper  to  the  strokes,  as  the  devil  will  be 
having  his  finger  in  what  we  call  our  duties  as  well  as  our  sins. 
Mayhap  the  best  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life  was  only  doing 
what  was  easiest  for  myself.  It's  allays  been  easier  for  me  to 
work  nor  to  sit  still,  but  the  real  tough  job  for  me  'ud  be  to 
master  my  own  will  and  temper,  and  go  risht  against  my  own 
pride.  It  seems  to  me  now,  if  I  was  to  find  father  at  home  to- 
night, I  should  behave  different;  but  there's  no  knowing — 
perhaps  nothing  'ud  be  a  lesson  to  us  if  it  didn't  come  too  late. 
It's  well  we  should  feel  as  life's  a  reckoning  we  can't  make 
twice  over ;  there's  no  real  making  amends  in  this  world,  any 
more  nor  you  can  mend  a  wrong  subtraction  by  doing  your 
addition  right" 

This  was  the  key-note  to  which  Adam's  thoughts  had  per- 
petually returned  since  his  father's  death,  and  the  solemn  wail 
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o(  the  fnaenJ  psalm  was  only  an  inflaence  that  brought  back 
the  old  thoughts  with  stronger  emphasis.  So  was  the  sermon, 
which  Mr.  Irwine  had  chosen  with  reference  to  Thias's  funeral. 
It  spoke  briefly  and  simply  of  the  words,  "  In  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  in  death  ^ — how  the  present  moment  is  all  we  can 
call  our  own  for  works  of  mercy,  of  righteous  dealing,  and  of 
&mily  tenderness.  All  very  old  truths — ^but  what  we  thought 
the  Oldest  truth  becomes  the  most  startling  to.  us  in  the  week 
when  we  have  looked  on  the  dead  face  of  one  who  has  made 
a  part  of  our  own  lires.  For  when  men  want  to  impress  us 
with  the  effect  of  a  new  and  wonderfiilly  vivid  light,  do  they  not 
let  it  &1I  on  the  most  flEuniliar  objects,  that  we  may  measure  its 
intensity  by  remembering  the  former  dimness  f 

Then  came  the  moment  of  the  final  blessing,  when  the  for  ever 
sublime  words,  *^  The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing,^ seemed  to  blend  with  the  calm  afternoon  sunshine 
that  fell  on  the  bowed  heads  of  the  congregation ;  and  then 
the  quiet  rising,  the  mothers  tjnng  on  the  Donnets  of  the  little 
maidens  who  nad  slept  through  the  sermon,  the  Others  col- 
lecting the  prayer-books,  until  all  streamed  out  through  the 
old  archway  into  the  green  churchyard,  and  began  their 
neighborly  talk,  their  simple  civilities,  and  their  invitations  to 
tea ;  for  on  a  Sunday  every  one  was  ready  to  receive  a  guest 
— ^it  was  the  day  when  all  must  be  in  their  best  clothes,  and 
their  best  humor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poyser  paused  a  minute  at  the  church  gate : 
they  were  waiting  for  Adam  to  come  up,  not  being  contented 
to  go  away  without  saying  a  kind  word  to  the  widow  and  her 
sons. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Bede,*'  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  as  they  walked  on 
together,  "  you  must  keep  up  your  heart ;  husbands  and  wives 
must  be  content  when  they  ve  lived  to  rear  their  children  and 
see  one  another's  hair  grey.'* 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Mr.  royser ;  "  they  wonna  have  long  to  wait 
for  one  another  then,  anyhow.  And  yeVe  got  two  o'  the 
strapping'st  sons  i*  th'  country;  and  well  you  may,  for  I 
remember  poor  Thias  as  fine  a  broad-shouldered  fellow  as  need 
to  be ;  and  as  for  you,  Mrs.  Bedo,  why  you're  straighter  f  the 
back  nor  half  the  young  women  now.** 

"  £h,"  said  Lisbeth,  "  it's  poor  luck  for  the  platter  to  wear 
well  when  it's  broke  i'  two.  The  sooner  Fm  laid  under  the 
thorn,  the  better.    Fm  no  good  to  nobody  nowJ" 
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Adam  never  took  notice  of  his  mother's  Httile  unjust  plaints; 
bat  Seth  said,  ^  Nay,  mother,  thee  mustna  say  so.  lliy  sons 
•nil  nev6r  get  another  mother.*' 

''That's  true,  lad,  that's  true,*'  said  Mr.  Poyser;  ''and  it's 
wrong  on  us  to  give  way  to  grief,  Mrs.  Bede ;  for  it's  like  the 
children  cryin'  when  the  fitthers  and  mothers  take  things  firom 
'em.    There's  one  above  knows  better  nor  us." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  "  an'  it's  poor  work  allays  settin' 
the  dead  above  the  livin'.  We  shall  all  on  ns  be  dead  some 
time,  I  reckon — it  'ad  be  better  if  folks  'ad  make  mach  on  as 
beforehand,  istid  o'  beginnin'  when  we're  crone.  It's  bat  little 
good  yoa'H  do  a-watehnff  the  last  years  crop  ** 

"Well,  Adam,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  feeling  that  his  wife's  words 
were,  as  osnal,  rather  incisive  than  soothing,  and  that  it  would 
be  well  to  change  the  snbject,  "  you'll  come  and  see  us  again 
now,  I  hope.  I  hanna  had  a  talk  with  yon  this  long  while,  and 
the  missis  here  wants  you  to  see  what  can  be  done  with  her  best 
spinning-wheel,  for  it's  got  broke,  and  it'll  be  a  nice  job  to  mend 
it — ^there'll  want  a  bit  o*  taming.  You'll  come  as  soon  as  you 
can,  now,  will  you  f 

Mr.  Poyser  paased  and  looked  ronnd  while  he  was  speaking, 
as  if  to  see  where  Hetty  was;  for  the  children  were  running  on 
before.  Hetty  was  not  without  a  companion,  and  she  had, 
besides,  more  pink  and  white  about  her  tnan  ever;  for  she  held 
in  her  hand  the  wonderful  pink-and-white  hot-house  plant, 
with  a  very  long  name — ^a  Scotch  name,  she  supposed,  since 
people  said  Mr.  Craig  the  gardener  was  Scotch.  Adam  took 
the  opportunity  of  looking  round  too ;  and  I  am  sare  you  will 
not  require  of  him  that  he  should  feel  any  vexation  in  observing 
a  pouting  expression  on  Hetty's  fiice  as  she  listened  to  the  gar- 
dener's small-talk.  Yet  in  her  secret  heart  she  was  glad  to 
have  him  by  her  side,  for  she  would  perhaps  learn  from  him 
how  it  was  Arthur  had  not  come  to  church.  Not  that  she 
cared  to  ask  him  the  question,  but  she  hoped  the  information 
would  be  given  spontaneously ;  for  Mr.  Craig,  like  a  superior 
man,  was  very  fond  of  giving  information. 

Mr.  Craig  was  never  aware  that  his  conversation  and  advances 
were  received  coldly,  for  to  shift  one's  point  of  view  beyond 
certain  limits  is  impossible  to  the  most  liberal  and  expansive 
mind :  we  are  none  of  us  aware  of  the  impression  we  produce 
on  Brazilian  monkeys  of  feeble  nnderstandine — it  is  possible 
they  see  hardly  anything  in  us.    Moreover,  Mr.  Craig  was  a 
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man  of  sober  passions,  axtd  was  already  in  bis  tenth  year  of  hesi- 
tation as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  matrimony  and  bachelor- 
hood.  It  is  true  that,  now  and  then,  when  he  had  beem  a  little 
heated  by  an  extra  glass  of  grog,  he  had  been  heard  to  say  of 
Hetty  that  the  "•  lass  was  well  enough,"  and  that  "a  man  might 
do  worse ;"  but  on  convivial  occasions  men  are  apt  to  express 
themselves  strongly. 

Martin  Poyser  neld  Mr.  Craig  in  honor,  as  a  man  who  ^knew 
his  business,"  and  who  had  great  lights  concerning  soils  and 
compost ;  but  he  was  less  of  a  favorite  with  Mrs.  Poyser,  who- 
had  more  than  once  said  in  confidence  to  her  husband,  "  You^re 
mighty  fond  o'  Craig ;  but  for  my  part^  I  think  he*s  welly  like 
a  cock  as  thinks  the  sun's  rose  o'  purpose  to  hear  him  crow." 
For  the  rest,  Mr.  Craig  was  an  estimable  gardener,  and  was  not 
without  reasons  for  having  a  high  opinion  of  himself.  He  had 
also  high  shoulders  and  high  cheek-bones,  and  hung  his  head 
forward  a  little,  as  he  walked  along  with  his  hands  in  his 
breeches  pockets.  I  think  it  was  his  pedigree  only  that  had 
the  advantage  of  being  Scotch,  and  not  his  ^  bringing  up ;"  for 
except  that  he  had  a  stronger  burr  in  his  accent^  his  speech 
differed  little  from  that  of  the  Loamshire  people  about  him. 
But  a  gardener  is  Scotch,  as  a  French  teacher  is  Parisian. 

^  Well,  Mr.  Poyser,"  he  said,  before  the  good  slow  fanner 
had  time  to  ^>eak,  *^  ye^ll  not  be  carrying  your  hay  to-morrow, 
Pm  thinking :  the  glass  sticks  at  '  change,'  and  ye  may  rely 
upo'  my  word  as  we'll  ha'  more  downfall  afore  twenty-four 
hours  is  past  Ye  see  that  darkish-blue  cloud  there  upo'  the 
'rizon — you  know  what  I  mean  by  the  'rizon,  where  the  land 
and  sky  seems  to  meet." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  see  the  cloud,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  "  'riz^  or  no 
'rizon.  It  s  right  o'er  Mike  Holdsworth's  fallow,  and  a  foul 
fallow  it  is." 

^  Well,  you  mark  my  words,  as  that  cloud  'ull  spread  o'er 
the  sky  pretty  nigh  as  quick  as  you'd  spread  a  tarpaulin  over 
one  o'  vour  hay-ricks.  It's  a  great  thing  to  ha'  studied  the 
look  o  the  clouds.  Lord  bless  you  1  the  met'orological  alma- 
necks  can  learn  me  nothing,  but  there's  a  pretty  sight  o*  things 
I  could  let  theni  up  to,  if  they'd  just  come  to  me.  And  how 
are  j/ouj  Mrs.  Poyser  ? — thinkin'  o'  getherin'  the  red  currants 
^soon,  I  reckon.  You'd  a  deal  better  gether  'eih  afore  they're 
o'er-ripe,  wi'  such  weather  as  we've  got  to  look  forward  to. 
How  do  ye  do,  Mistress  Bede  f^    Mr.  Craig  continued,  without 
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A  pause,  nodding,  bj  the  way,  to  Adam  and  Setfa.  ^  I  hope  y' 
enjoyed  them  spinach  and  gooseberries  as  I  sent  Chester  wiui 
th'  other  day.  If  ye  want  vegetables  while  ye're  in  trouble,  ye 
know  where  to  come  to.  It*s  well  known  Fm  not  giving  other 
folks's  things  away;  for  when  Fve  supplied  the  house,  the 
garden's  my  own  spekilation,  and  it  isna  every  man  th'  old 
Squire  could  get  as  'ud  be  equil  to  th'  undertaking,  let  alone 
asking  whether  he'd  be  willing.  I've  got  to  run  my  calldlation 
fine,  I  can  tell  you,  to  make  sure  o*  getting  back  the  money  as 
I  pay  the  Squire.  I  should  like  to  see  some  o'  them  fellows 
as  make  th'  almanecks  looking  as  far  before  their  noses  as  I've 
got  to  do  every  year  as  comes." 

"  They  look  pretty  fur,  though,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  turning 
bis  head  on  one  side,  and  speaking  in  rather  a  subdued  reve- 
rential tone.  ^  Why,  what  could  come  truer  nor  that  pictur 
o'  the  cock  wi'  the  big  spurs,  as  has  got  its  head  knocked 
down  wi'  th'  anchor,  an'  the  firin',  and  the  ships  behind? 
Why,  that  pictur  was  made  afore  Christmas,  and  yit  it's  come 
as  true  as  th'  Bible.  Why,  th'  cock's  France,  an'  th'  anchor's 
Nelson — an'  thay  told  us  that  beforehand." 

"Pee — ee-ehl"  said  Mr.  Craig.  **A  man  dosena  want  to 
see  fur  to  know  as  th'  English  'ull  beat  the  French.  Why,  I 
know  upo'  good  authority  as  it's  a  big  Frenchman  as  reaches 
five  foot  high,  an'  they  live  upo'  spoon-meat  mostly.  I  knew 
a  man  as  his  father  had  a  particular  kn'owledge  o'  the  French. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  them  grasshoppers  are  to  do  against 
such  fine  fellows  as  our  young  Captain  Arthur.  Why,  it  'ud 
astonish  a  Frenchman  only  to  look  at  him ;  his  arm's  thicker 
nor  a  Frenchman's  body,  I'll  be  bound,  for  they  pinch  their- 
selves  in  wi*  stays;  and  it's  easy  enough,  for  they've  got 
nothing  i'  their  insides." 

"  Where  is  the  Captain,  as  he  was'n  at  church  to-day  ?"  said 
Adam.  "  I  was  talking  to  him  o'  Friday,  and  he  said  nothing 
about  his  going  away.'^ 

"Oh,  he's  only  gone  to  Eagledale  for  a  bit  o' fishing:  I 
reckon  he'll  be  back  again  afore  many  days  are  o'er,  for  he's 
to  be  at  all  th'  arranging  and  preparing  o'  things  for  the  comin' 
o'  age  o'  the  thirtieth  o'  July.  But  he's  fond  o'  getting  away  for 
a  bit,  now  and  then.  Him  and  th'  old  Squire  fit  one  another 
like  frost  and  flowers." 

Mr.  Craig  smiled  and  winked  slowly  as  he  made  this  last 
observation,  but  the  subject  wsis  not  developed  farthef,  for  now 
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they  had  reached  the  taming  in  the  road  where  Adam  and 
his  companions  mast  say  ^good-hy.'^  The  gardener,  too^ 
would  have  had  to  tarn  ou  in  the  same  direction  if  he  had  not 
accepted  Mr.  Poyser's  invitation  to  tea.  Mrs,  Poyser  duly 
seconded  the  invitation,  for  she  would  have  held  it  a  deep  dis- 
grace not  to  make  her  neighbors  welcome  to  her  house :  per- 
sonal likes  and  dislikes  must  not  interfere  with  that  sacred 
custom.  Moreover,  Mr.  Craig  had  always  been  full  of  civilities  to 
the  4unily  at  the  Hall  Farm,  and  Mrs.  Poyser  was  scrapuloua  in 
declaring  that  she  had  "  nothing  to  say  again  him,  oay  it  wa» 
a  pity  he  couldna  be  hatched  o^r  again,  an'  hatched  different.'* 

So  Adam  and  Seth,  with  their  mother  between  them,  wound 
their  way  down  to  the  valley  and  up  again  to  the  old  house, 
where  a  saddened  memory  had  taken  the  place  of  a  long,  long 
anxiety — where  Adam  would  never  have  to  ask  again  as  he 
entered,  "  Where's  father  ?" 

And  the  other  fiunily  party,  with  Mr.  Craig  for  company,  went 
back  to  the  pleasant  bright  bouse-place  at  Uie  Hall  Farm — all 
with  quiet  minds,  except  Hetty,  wno  knew  now  where  Arthur 
was  gone,  but  was  only  the  more  pozsled  and  uneasy.  For  it 
appeared  that  his  absence  was  quite  voluntaiy ;  he  need  not 
have  gone — he  would  not  have  gone  if  he  had  wanted  to  see 
her.  She  had  a  sickening  sense  that  no  lot  could  ever  be 
pleasant  to  her  again  if  ner  Thursday  night's  vision  was  not 
fulfilled  ;  and  in  this  moment  of  chill,  bare,  wintry  disappoint- 
ment and  doubt,  she  looked  towards  the  possibility  of  oeing 
with  Arthur  again,  of  meeting  his  loving  glance  and  hearing 
his  soft  words,  with  that  eager  yearning  wbich  one  may  caU 
the  **  growing  pain"  of  passion. 


CHAITER  XIX. 

ADAM    ON   A   WORKING   DAT. 


NoTWiTHSTANDiNQ  Mr.  Craig's  prophecy,  the  dark-Uue  cloud 
dispersed  itself  without  having  produced  the  threatening  conae- 
quences.  ^  The  weather,"  as  he  observed  the  next  morning — 
*^  the  weather,  you  see,  's  a  ticklish  thing,  an'  a  fool  'ull  hit 
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on't  sometimes  when  a  wise  man  mioses;  that's  why  the 
almanecks  gets  so  much  credit  Fts  one  o^  them  chancy  things 
as  fools  thnve  on.** 

This  unreasonable  behavior  of  the  weather,  however,  could 
displease  no  one  else  in  Hayslope  besides  Mr.  Craig.  All 
hands  were  to  be  out  in  the  meadows  this  morninff  as  soon  as 
the  dew  had  risen ;  the  wives  and  daughters  did  double  work 
in  every  farmhouse,  that  the  maida  might  give  their  help  in 
tossing  the  hay;  and  when  Adam  was  marching  along  the 
lanes,  with  his  basket  of  tools  over  his  shoulder,  he  caught  the 
sound  of  jocose  talk  and  nn^ing  laughter  from  behind  the 
hedges.  The  jocose  talk  of  haymakers  is  best  at  a  distance ; 
like  those  clumsy  bells  round  the  cows'  necks,  it  has  rather  a 
coarse  sound  when  it  comes  close,  and  may  even  grate  on  your 
ears  painfully  ;  but  heard  from  far  off,  it  mingles  very  prettily 
with  the  other  joyous  sounds  of  nature.  Men's  muscles  move 
better  when  their  souls  are  making  merry  music,  though  their 
merriment  is  of  a  poor  blundering  sort,  not  at  all  like  the  merri- 
ment of  birds. 

And  perhi^s  there  is  no  time  in  a  summer's  day  more 
cheering,  than  when  the  warmth  of  the  sun  is  just  beginning 
to  triumph  over  the  freshness  of  the  morning — when  there  is 
just  a  lingering  hint  of  early  coolness  to  Keep  off  languor 
under  the  delicious  influence  of  warmth.  The  reason  Adam 
was  walking  along  the  lanes  at  this  time  was  because  his  work 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  lay  at  a  country  house  about  three 
miles  off,  which  was  being  put  in  repair  for  the  son  of  a  neigh- 
boring squire;  and  he  had  been  busy  since  early  mornmg 
with  the  packing  of  panels^  doors,  and  chimnev-pieces,  in  a 
waggon  which  was  now  gone  on  before  him,  while  Jonathan 
Burgc  himself  had  ridden  to  the  spot  on  horseback,  to  await 
its  arrival  and  direct  the  workmen. 

This  little  walk  was  a  rest  to  Adam,  and  he  was  uncon- 
sciously under  the  charm  of  the  moment.  It  was  summer 
morning  in  his  heart,  and  he  saw  Hetty  in  the  sunshine :  a 
sunshine  without  glare — with  slanting  rays  that  tremble 
between  the  delicate  shadows  of  the  leaves.  He  thought, 
yesterday,  when  he  put  out  his  hand  to  her  as  they  came  out 
of  church,  that  there  was  a  touch  of  melancholy  kindness  in 
her  fi»ce,  such  as  he  had  not  seen  before,  and  ne  took  it  as 
a  sign  that  she  had  some  sympathy  with  his  family  trouble. 
Poor  fellow!    that  touch   of   melancholy  came    from  quite 
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another  source ;  bnt  how  was  he  to  know  ?  We  look  at  the 
one  little  woman's  face  we  love,  as  we  look  at  the  face  of  oar 
mother  earth,  and  see  all  sorts  of  answers  to  our  own  yearnings. 
It  was  impossible  for  Adam  not  to  feel  that  what  had  happened 
in  the  last  week  had  brought  the  prospect  of  marriage  nearer 
to  him.  Hitherto  he  had  felt  keenly  the  danger  that  some 
other  man  might  step  in  and  get  possession  of  Hetty's  heart 
and  hand,  while  he  himself  was  still  in  a  position  that  made 
him  shrink  from  asking  her  to  accept  him.  Even  if  he  had 
had  a  strong  hope  that  she  was  fond  of  him— and  his  hope 
was  far  from  being  strong — ^he  had  been  too  heavily  burdened 
with  other  claims  to  provide  a  home  for  himself  and  Hetty — 
a  home  such  as  he  could  expect  her  to  be  content  with  after 
the  comfort  and  plenty  of  the  Fann.  Like  all  strong  natures, 
Adam  had  confidence  in  his  ability  to  achieve  something 
in  the  future ;  he  felt  sure  he  should  some  day,  if  he  lived,  be 
able  to  maintain  a  family,  and  make  a  good  broad  path 
for  himself;  but  he  had  too  cool  a  head  not  to  estimate  to  the 
full  the  obstacles  that  were  to  be  overcome.  And  the  time 
would  be  so  long!  And  there  was  Hetty,  like  a  bright- 
cheeked  apple  hanging  over  the  orchard  wall,  within  sight  of 
everybodv,  and  everybody  must  long  for  her  I  To  be  sure,  if 
she  loved  him  very  much,  she  would  be  content  to  w^it  for 
him  :  but  did  she  love  him  f  His  hopes  had  never  risen  so 
high  that  he  had  dared  to  ask  her.  He  was  clear-sighted 
enough  to  be  aware  that  her  uncle  and  aunt  would  have 
looked  kindly  on  his  suit,  and  indeed  without  this  encourage- 
ment he  would  never  have  persevered  in  going  to  the  Farm ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  any  but  fluctuating  conclu- 
sions about  Iletty's  feelings.  She  was  like  a  kitten,  and  had 
the  same  distractingly  pretty  looks,  that  meant  nothing,  for 
everybody  that  came  near  her. 

But  now  he  could  not  help  saying  to  himself  that  the  heavi- 
est part  of  his  burden  was  removed,  and  that  even  before  the 
end  of  another  year  his  circumstances  might  be  brought  into 
a  shape  that  would  allow  him  to  think  of  marrying.  It  would 
always  be  a  hard  struggle  with  his  mother,  he  knew :  she 
would  be  jealous  of  any  wife  he  might  choose,  and  she  had 
set  her  mind  especially  against  Hetty — perhaps  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  she  suspected  Hetty  to  be  the  woman  he  had 
chosen.  It  would  never  do,  he  feared,  for  his  mother  to  live 
in  the  same  house  with  him  when  he  was  married ;  and  yet 
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faow  hard  she  would  think  it  if  he  asked  her  to  leave  him  I 
Yea,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pain  to  be  gone  through  with 
his  mother,  but  it  was  a  case  in  which  he  must  make  her  feel 
that  his  will  was  strong — it  would  be  better  for  her  in  the 
end.  For  himself  he  would  have  liked  that  they  should  all 
live  together  till  Seth  was  married,  and  they  might  have  built 
a  bit  themselves  to  the  old  house,  and  made  more  room.  He 
did  not  like  ^  to  part  wf  th'  lad;"  they  had  hardly  ever  been 
aeparated  for  more  than  a  day  since  they  were  born. 

But  Adam  had  no  sooner  caught  his  imagination  leaping 
forward  in  this  way-— making  arrangements  lor  an  uncertain 
future — than  he  checked -himself.  '^A  pretty  building  I'm 
making,  without  either  bricks  or  timber.  Fm  up  in  the  garret 
Already,  and  haven't  so  much  as  dug  the  foundation."  When- 
ever Adam  was  strongly  convinced  of  any  proposition,  it  took 
the  form  of  a  principle  in  his  mind  :  it  was  knowledge  to  be 
acted  on,  as  much  as  the  knowledge  that  damp  will  cause  rust. 
Perhaps  here  lay  the  secret  of  the  hardness  he  had  i^used 
himself  off:  he  had  too  little  fellow-feeling  with  the  weakness 
tiiat  errs  in  spite  of  foreseen  consequences.  Without  this  fel- 
k>W'feeling,  how  are  we  to  get  enough  patience  and  charity 
towards  our  stumbling,  falling  companions  in  the  long  and 
changeful  journey  t  And  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  a 
strong  determined  soul  can  learn  it — ^by  getting  his  heart- 
strings bound  round  the  weak  and  erring,  so  that  he  must 
share  not  only  the  outward  conseouence  of  their  error,  but 
their  inward  suffering.  That  is  a  long  and  hard  lesson,  and 
Adam  had  at  present  only  learned  the  alphabet  of  it  in  his 
father's  sudden  death,  which,  by  annihilating  in  an  instant  all 
that  had  stimulated  his  indignation,  had  sent  a  sudden  rush  of 
thou^t  and  memory  over  what  had  claimed  his  pity  and  ten- 
derness. 

But  it  was  Adam's  strength,  not  its  correlative  hardness, 
that  influenced  his  meditations  this  morning.  He  had  long 
inad(  up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  wrong  as  well  as  foolish  for 
him  to  marry  a  blooming  young  girl,  so  long  as  he  had  no 
other  prospect  than  that  of  growing  poverty  with  a  growing 
family.  And  his  savings  had  been  so  constantly  drawn  upon 
(besides  the  terrible  sweep  of  paying  for  Seth's  substitute  in  the 
militia),  that  he  had  not  enough  money  beforehand  to  furnish 
even  H  smnll  cottage,  and  keep  something  in  reserve  against 
a  rainy  day.     He  had  good  hope  that  he  should  be  ^  firmer  on 
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his  legs"  bj-and-by ;  but  be  conld  not  be  satitfied  with  a  vagae 
confidence  in  his  arm  and  brain  ;  he  must  have  definite  plioii, 
and  set  about  them  at  once.  The  partnership  with  Jonathan 
Bor^  was  not  to  be  thought  of  at  present — ^there  were  things 
imphcitly  tacked  to  it  that  he  could  not  accept ;  but  Adam 
thought  that  he  and  Seth  might  carry  on  a  little  business  for 
themselves  in  addition  to  tlieir  journeyman's  work,  by  bujring 
a  small  stock  of  superior  wood  and  making  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture,  for  which  Adam  had  no  end  of  contrivances. 
Seth  might  gain  more  by  working  at  separate  jobs  under 
Adam's  direction  than  by  his  journeyman's  work,  and  Adam, 
in  his  over-hours,  could  do  all  ike  **  nice"  work,  that  required 
peculiar  skill.  The  money  gained  in  this  way,  with  the  good 
wages  he  received  as  foreman,  would  soon  enable  them  to  get 
beforehand  with  the  world,  so  sparingly  as  they  would  all  live 
now.  No  sooner  had  this  little  plan  shaped  itself  in  his  mind 
than  he  began  to  be  busy  with  exact  calculations  about  the 
wood  to  be  bought,  and  the  particular  article  of  famiture  that 
should  be  undertaken  first — a  kitchen  cupboard  of  his  own 
contrivance,  with  such  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  sliding* 
doors  and  bolts,  such  convenient  nooks  for  stowing  household 
provender,  and  such  a  symmetrical  result  to  the  eye,  that  every 
good  housewife  would  be  in  raptures  with  it,  and  &11  through 
all  the  gradations  of  melancholy  longing  till  her  husband  pro* 
mised  to  buy  it  for  her.  Adam  pictured  to  himself  Mrs. 
Poyser  examining  it  with  her  keen  eye,  and  tryiuff  in  vain  to 
find  out  a  deficiency ;  and,  of  course,  close  to  Sin.  Poyser 
stood  Hetty,  and  Adam  was  again  beguiled  from  calculations 
and  contrivances  into  dreams  and  hopes.  Yes,  he-  would  go 
and  see  her  this  evening— it  was  so  Ions  since  he  had  been  at 
the  Hall  Farm.  He  would  have  liked  to  go  to  the  night- 
school,  to  see  why  Bartle  Masscy  had  not  been  at  church  yes- 
terday, for  he  feared  his  old  friend  was  ill;  but,  unless  he 
could  manage  both  visits,  this  last  must  be  put  off  till  to- 
morrow— the  desire  to  be  near  Hetty,  and  to  speak  Uf  her 
again,  was  too  strong. 

As  he  made  up  his  mind  to  this,  he  was  coming  very  near  to 
the  end  of  his  walk,  within  the  sound  of  the  hammers  at  work 
on  the  refitting  of  the  old  house.  The  sound  of  tools  to  a 
clever  workman  who  loves  his  work,  is  like  the  tentative  sounds 
of  the  orchestra  to  the  violinist  who  has  to  bear  his  part  in  the 
overture :  the  strong  fibres  begin  their  accustomed  thrill,  and 
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what  WM  a  moment  before  joy,  vexatioii,  or  ambition,  begins  its 
change  into  energy.    All  passion  becomes  strength  when  it  has 
an  outlet  from  the  nanow  limits  of  our  personal  lot  in  the  labor 
of  our  right  arm,  the  cnnning  of  onr  right  hand,  or  the  still, 
creative  activity  of  our  thought.    Look  at  Adam  through  the 
rest  of  the  day,  as  he  stands  on  the  scaffolding  with  the  two-feet 
ruler  in  his  hand,  whistling  low  while  he  considers  how  a 
difficulty  about  a  floor-joist  or  a  window-frame  is  to  be  over- 
come ;  or  as  he  pushes  one  of  the  younger  workmen  aside,  and 
takes  his  place  in  upheaving  a  weight  of  timber,  saying,  '*  Let 
alone,  lad  1  tbee'st  sot  too  much  ffristle  i'  thy  bones  yet;"  or 
as  he  fixes  his  keen  black  eyes  on  the  motions  of  a  workman  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ro<nn,  and  warns  him  that  his  distances  are 
not  riffht    Look  at  this  broad-shouldered  man  with  the  bare 
musciuar  arms,  and  the  thick  firm  black  hair  tossed  about  like 
trodden  meadow-grass  whenever  he  takes  off  his  paper  cap, 
and  with  the  strong  barytone  voice  bursting  every  now  and 
then  into  loud  and  solemn  psalm-tunes,  as  if  seeking  some  out- 
let for  superfluous  strengtn,  yet  presently  checking  himself, 
apparently  crossed  by  some  thought  which  jars  with  the  sing- 
ing.   Perhaps,  if  yon  had  not  b^n  already  in  the  secret,  you 
might  not  have  guessed  what  sad  memories,  what  warm  affeo- 
tion,  what  tender  fluttering  hopes,  had  their  home  in  this 
athletic  body  with  the  broken  finger-nails — ^in  this  rough  man, 
who  knew  no  better  lyrics  than  he  could  find  in  the  Old  and 
New  Version  and  an  occasional  hymn ;  who  knew  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  pro&ne  history ;  and  for  whom  the  motion 
and  shape  of  the  earth,  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  the  changes 
of  the  seasons,  lay  in  the  r^on  of  mystery  just  made  visiblehy 
fragmentary  knowledge,    ft  had  cost  Adam  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  work  in  over-hourB,  to  know  what  he  knew  over 
and  above  the  secrets  of  his  handicraft,  and  that  acquaintance 
with  mechanics  and  figures,  and  the  nature  of  the  materials  he 
worked  with,  which  was  made  ea^  to  him  by  inborn  inherited 
fiftculty — to  get  the  mastery  of  his  pen,  and  write  a  plain  hand, 
to  spell  without  any  other  mistakes  than  must  in  fairness  be 
attributed  to  the  unreasonable  character  of  orthography  rather 
than  to  any  deficiency  in  the  speller,  and,  moreover,  to  learn 
his  musical  notes   and   paii-singing.      Besides  all  this,   he 
had  read  his  Bible,  including  the  MN>cryphal  books ;  '^  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac,"  Taylor's  "Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  "The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,"  with  Bunyan's  Life  and  "  Holy  War,"  a 
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great  deal  of  Bailey's  Dictionary,  "  Valentine  and  Orson,"  and 
part  of  a  ^History  of  Babylon"  which  Bartle  Massey  had  lent 
nim.  fie  might  have  had  many  more  books  from  Bartle 
M assey,  but  he  had  no  time  for  reading  *^  the  commin  prints" 
as  Lisbeth  called  it,  so  busy  as  he  was  with  figures  in  all  the 
leisure  moments  which  he  did  not  fill  np  with  extra  caipentiy. 

Adam,  you  perceive,  was  by  no- means  a  marrellons  man, 
nor,  properly  speaking,  a  genius,  yet  I  will  not  pretend  that 
his  was  an  ordmary  character ^  among  workmen  ;  and  it  would 
not  be  at  all  a  safe  conclusion  that  the  next  best  man  you  may 
happen  to  see  with  a  basket  of  tools  over  his  shoulder  and  a 
paper  cap  on  his  head  has  the  strong  conscience  and  the  strong 
sense,  the  blended  susceptibility  and  self-command  of  our  friend 
Adam.  He  was  not  an  average  man.  Yet  such  men  as  he  are 
reared  here  and  there  in  every  generation  of  our  peasant  artisans 
— with  an  inheritance  of  affections  nurtured  by  a  simple  &mily 
life  of  common  need  and  common  industry,  and  an  inheritance 
of  faculties  trained  in  skilful  courageous  labor :  they  make  their 
way  upward,  rarely  as  seniuses,  most  commonly  as  painstaking 
honest  men,  with  the  skill  and  conscience  to  do  well  the  tasks 
that  He  before  them.  Their  lives  hava  no  discernible  echo 
beyond  the  neighborhood  where  they  dwelt,  but  you  are  almost 
sure  to  find  there  some  good  piece  of  road,  some  building,  some 
application  of  mineral  produce,  some  improvement  in  fieuining 
practice,  some  reform  of  parish  abuses,  with  which  their  names 
are  associated  by  one  or  two  generations  after  them.  Hieir 
employers  were  the  richer  for  Uiem,  the  work  of  their  hands 
has  worn  well,  and  the  work  of  their  brains  has  guided  well  the 
hands  of  other  men.  They  went  about  in  their  youth  in  fiannel 
or  paper  caps,  in  coats  black  with  coal-dust  or  streaked  with 
lime  and  red  paint ;  in  old  age  their  white  hairs  are  seen  in  a 
place  of  honor  at  church  and  at  market,  and  they  tell  their 
well-dressed  sons  and  daughters,  seated  round  the  bright  hearth 
on  winter  evenings,  how  pleased  they  were  when  they  first 
earned  their  twopence  a-day.  Others  there  are  who- die  poor, 
and  never  put  off  the  workman's  coat  on  week-days :  they  nave 
not  had  the  art  of  getting  rich ;  but  they  are  men  of  trust,  and 
when  they  die  before  the  work  is  all  out  of  them,  it  is  as  if  some 
main  screw  had  got  loose  in  a  machine;  the  master  who 
employed  them  says,  ^  Where  shall  I  find  their  like  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


ADAM   VIBITS  TBS   HALL  FARM. 


Adam  oame  back  from  his  work  in  the  empty  waggon;  that 
was  why  he  had  changed  his  clothes,  and  was  ready  to  set  oat 
to  the  Hall  Farm  when  it  still  wanted  a  quarter  to  seven. 

*^  What's  thee  got  thy  Sunday  c]oo^  on  for  ?*'  said  Lisbeth, 
complainingly,  as  he  came  down  stairs.  ^  Thee  artna  goin'  to 
th'  school  i^thy  best  coat  T 

*^  No,  mother,'*  said  Adam,  quietly.  ^  I'm  going  to  the  Hall 
Farm,  but  mayhap  I  may  go  to  the  school  after,  so  thee 
mustna  wonder  if  I'm  a  bit  late.  Seth  'ull  be  at  home  in  half 
an  hoar — he's  only  cone  to  the  village ;  so  thee  wotna  mind." 

^  Eh,  an'  what's  thee  got  ihy  best  doose  on  for  to  go  to  th' 
Hall  Farm  f  The  Poyser  folks  see'd  thee  in  'em  yesterday,  I 
warrand.  What  dost  mean  by  tamin'  worki'dsy  into  Sunday 
a-that'n  f  It's  poor  keepin'  company  wi'  folks  as  donna  like  to 
see  thee  i'  thy  workin'  jacket" 

^  Qood-by,  mother,  I  can't  stay,"  said  Adam,  putting  on  his 
hat  and  going  out. 

But  he  had  no  sooner  gone  a  few  paees  beyond  the  door 
than  Lisbeth  became  uneasy  at  the  thought  that  she  had  vexed 
him.  -Of  course,  the  secret  of  her  objection  to  the  best  clothes 
was  her  suspicion  that  they  were  put  on  for  Hetty's  sake ;  but 
deeper  than  all  her  peevishness  lay  the  need  that  her  son 
should  love  her.  She  hurried  after  him,  and  laid  hold  of  his 
arm  before  he  had  got  half-way  down  to  the  brook,  and  said, 
^  Nay,  my  lad,  thee  wotna  go  away  angered  wi'  thy  mother, 
an'  her  got  nought  to  do  but  to  sit  by  hersen  an'  think  on 
thee  f" 

*^  Nay,  nay,  mother,"  said  Adam,  gravely,  and  standing  still 
while  he  put  his  arm  on  her  shoulder,  ^'  I'm  not  angered.  But 
I  wish,  for  thy  own  sake,  thee'dst  be  more  contented  to  let  me 
do  what  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  do.  I'll  never  be  no  other 
than  a  good  son  to  thee  as  long  as  we  live.  But  a  man  has 
other  feelings  besides  what  he  owes  to's  father  and  mother; 
and  thee  oughtna  to  want  to  rule  over  me  body  and  son!. 
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And  thee  mnfit  make  up  thy  mind,  as  V\\  not  give  way  to  thee 
where  IVe  a  right  to  do  what  I  like.  So  let  us  have  no  more 
words  about  it. 

^  Eh,"  said  Lisbeth,  not  willing  to  show  that  she  felt  the 
real  bearing  of  Adam's  words,  ^  an*  who  likes  to  see  thee  i' 
thy  best  cloose  better  nor  thy  mother  ?  An*  when  thee'st  got 
thy  face  washed  as  clean  as  the  smooth  white  pibble,  an'  Uiy 
hair  combed  so  nice,  an'  thy  eyes  a-sparklin' — ^what  else  is 
there  as  thy  old  mother  should  like  to  look  at  half  so  well  f 
An'  thee  sha't  put  on  thy  Sunday  cloose  when  thee  lik'et  for 
me — PU  ne'er  plague  thee  no  moor  about'n." 

^Well,  well;  good-by,  mother,"  said  Adam,  kissing  her, 
and  hurrying  away.  He  saw  there  was  no  other  means  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  dialogue.  Lisbeth  stood  still  on  die  spot, 
shading  her  eyes  and  looking  after  him  till  he  was  quite  out  of 
sight  She  felt  to  the  full  all  the  meaning  that  had  lain  in 
Adam's  words,  and,  as  she  lost  sight  of  him  and  turned  back 
slowly  into  the  house,  she  said  aloud  to  herself-— for  it  was  her 
way  to  speak  her  thoughts  aloud  in  the  lonff  days,  when  her 
husband  and  sons  were  at  their  work — ^"£h,  he'll  be  tellin'  me 
as  he's  goin*  to  bring  her  home  one  o'  these  days ;  an'  she'll 
be  missis  o'er  me,  an'  I  mun  look  on,  belike,  while  she  uses  the 
blue-edged  platters,  an'  breaks  'em,  mayhap,  thoueh  there's 
ne'er  been  one  broke  sin'  my  old  man  an'  me  Vought  em  at  the 
fair  twenty  'ear  come  next  Whissuntide.  Eh  !"  she  went  on, 
still  louder,  as  she  caught  up  her  knitting  from  the  table, 
^  but  she'll  ne'er  knit  the  lads'  stockins,  nor  foot  'em  nayther, 
while  I  live ;  an'  when  I'm  gone,  he'll  bethink  him  as  nobody 
'ull  ne'er  fit's  1^  an'  foot  as  his  old  mother  did.  She'll  know 
nothin'  o'  narrowin'  an'  heelin',  I  warrand,  an'  she'll  make  a  long 
toe  as  he  canna  get's  boot  on.  That's  what  comes  o'  marr'in' 
young  wenches.  I  war  gone  thirty,  an'  th'  feyliier  too,  afore 
we  war  married ;  an'  young  enough  too.  She'll  be  a  poor 
dratchell  by  then  sht^s  thirty,  a-marr'in'  a-that'n,  afote  her 
teeth's  all  come." 

Adam  walked  so  fast  that  he  was  at  the  yard  gate  before 
seven.  Martin  Peyser  and  the  grandfather  were  not  yet  come 
in  from  the  meadow :  every  one  was  in  the  meadow,  even  to 
the  black-and-tan  terrier-^^no  one  kept  watch  in  the  yard  but 
the  bull-dog ;  and  when  Adam  reached  the  house  door,  which 
stood  wide  open,  he  saw  there  was  no  one  in  the  bright  dean 
house-place.    But  he  guessed  where  Mrs.  Peyser  and  some  one 
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else  woald  be,  quite  within  hearing ;  so  he  knocked  on  the 
door  and  said,  in  his  strong  voice,  '^  Mrs.  Poyser  within  ?'* 

^  Come  in,  Mr.  Bede,  come  in,*'  Mrs.  Poyser  called  oat  from 
the  dairy.  She  always  gave  Adam  this  title  when  she  received 
him  in  ner  own  house.  ^  You  may  come  into  the  dairy  if  yon 
will,  for  I  canna  justly  leave  the  cheese.'^ 

Adam  walked  into  the  dairy,  where  Mrs.  Poyser  and  Nancy 
were  crushing  the  first  evening  cheese. 

^  Why  you  might  think  you  war  come  to  a  dead  house,'* 
said  Mrs.  Poyser,  as  he  stood  in  the  open  doorway ;  "'  they're 
all  i'  the  meadow ;  but  Martin's  sure  to  be  in  afore  long,  for 
they're  leaving  the  hay  cocked  to-night,  ready  for  carrying  first 
thing  to-morrow.  Fve  been  forced  t'  have  Nancy  in,  upo' 
'count  as  Hetty  must  gether  the  red  currants  to-night:  the 
firnit  allays  ripens  so  contrairy,  just  when  ivery  hand's  wanted. 
An'  there's  no  trustin'  the  children  to  gether  it,  for  they  put 
more  into  their  own  mouths  nor  into  the  basket ;  you  might  as 
well  set  the  wasps  to  gether  the  fruit." 

Adam  longed  to  say  he  would  go  into  the  garden  till  Mr. 
Poyser  came  in,  but  he  was  not  quite  courageous  enough,  so  he 
said,  ^I  could  be  looking  at  your  spinning- wheel,  then,  and  see 
what  wants  doing  to  it  Perhi^  it  stands  in  the  house,  where 
I  can  find  it?" 

^  No,  I've  put  it  away  in  the  right-hand  parlor ;  but  let  it  be 
till  I  can  fetch  it  an'  show  it  you.  I'd  be  j^lad  now  if  you'd  go 
into  the  garden,  and  tell  Hetty  to  send  Totty  in.  The  child 
'all  run  in  if  she's  told,  an'  I  know  Hetty's  lettin'  her  eat  too 
many  currans.  FU  be  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Bede,  if  you'll 
ffo  an'  send  her  in ;  an'  there's  the  York  an'  Lankester  roses 
beautiful  in  the  garden  now — you'll  like  to  see  'em.  But  you'd 
like  a  drink  o*  whey  first,  p'r'aps ;  I  know  you're  fond  o'  whey, 
as  most  folks  is  when  they  hanna  got  to  crush  it  out" 

"'  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Poyser,"  said  Adam ;  '*  a  drink  o'  whey's 
alUys-a  treat  to  me.    I'd  rather  have  it  than  beer  any  day." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  reaching  a  small  white  basin 
that  stood  on  the  shelf,  and  dipping  it  into  the  whey-tub,  "  the 
smell  o'  bread's  sweet  t'everybody  but  the  baker.  The  Miss 
Irwines  allays  say,  *  0  Mrs.  Poyser,  I  envy  you  your  dairy ;  and 
I  envy  you  your  chickens ;  and  what  a  beautiful  thing  a  farm- 
house is,  to  be  sure !'  An'  I  say, '  Yis ;  a  fiirmhouse  is  a  fine 
thing  for  them  as  look  on,  an  don't  know  the  liflin',  an'  the 
stannin'i  an'  the  worritin'  o'  the  inside  as  belongs  to't" 
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"Why,  Mrs.  Poyser,  you  woddn't  like  to  K?e  anywhere elae 
but  in  a  farmboase,  so  well  as  you  manage  it,*^  said  Adam, 
taking  the  basin  ;  ^*  and  there  can  be  nothing  to  look  at  plea- 
santer  nor  a  fine  milch  cow,  standing  up  to  its  knees  in  pasture, 
and  the  new  milk  frothing  ^n  the  pail,  and  the  fresh  butler 
ready  for  market,  and  the  calves,  and  the  poultry.  HereV  to 
your  health,  and  may  you  allers  have  strength  to  look  after 
your  own  dairy,  and  set  a  pattern  t'  all  the  &rmers'  wives  in 
the  country." 

Mrs.  Poyser  was  not  to  be  caught  in  the  weakness  of 
smiling  at  a  compliment,  but  a  quiet  complacency  overspread 
her  face  like  a  Bte»ding  sunbeam,  and  gave  a  milder  glance 
than  usual  to  her  blue-grey  eyes,  as  she  looked  at  Adam 
drinking  the  whey.  Ah!  I  think  I  taste  that  whey  now — 
with  a  flavor  so  delicate  that  one  cui  hardly  distinffuish  it 
from  an  odor,  and  with  that  9oh  gliding  warmth  that  fills 
one's  imagination  with  a  still,  happy  dreaminess.  And  the 
light  music  of  the  dropping  whey  is  in  my  ears,  mingling  with 
the  twittering  of  a  biid  outside  the  wire  network  window — ^the 
window  overlooking  the  garden,  and  shaded  by  tall  gueldre 
roses. 

^  Have  a  little  more,  Mr.  Bede  f"  said  Mra.  Poyser,  as  Adam 
set  down  the  basin. 

"No, thank  you;  PU  go  into  the  garden  now,  and  send  in 
the  little  kss." 

"  Ay,  do ;  and  tell  her  to  come  to  her  mother  in  the 
dairy." 

Adam  walked  round  by  the  rick  yard,  at  present  empty  of 
ricks^  to  the  little  wooden  gate  leading  into  the  garden — once 
the  well-tended  kitchen-garden  of  a  manor-house;  now,  but 
for  the  handsome  brick  wall  with  stone  coping  that  ran  along  one 
side  of  it,  a  true  farmhouse  garden,  with  hardy  perennial  flowers, 
unpruned  fruit-trees,  and  kitchen  vegetables  growing  together 
in  careless,  half-neglected  abundance.  In  that  leafy,  flowery, 
bushy  time,  to  look  for  any  one  in  this  ^rden  was  like  playing 
at "  hide-and-seek."  There  were  the  tidl  hollyhocks  beginning 
to  flower,  and  dazzle  the  eye  with  their  pink,  white,  and 
yellow ;  there  were  the  syringas  and  gueldre  roses,  all  large 
and  disorderly  for  want  of  trimming ;  there  were  leafy  walls  of 
scarlet  beans  and  late  peas ;  there  was  a  row  of  bushy  filberts 
in  one  direction,  and  in  another  a  hu^e  apple-tree  making  a 
barren  circle  under  its  low-spreading  boughs.    But  what  sig 
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nified  a  barren  patch  or  two?  The  garden  was  bo  large. 
There  was  always  a  superfluity  of  broad  beans — ^it  took  nine  or 
ten  of  Adam's  strides  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  uncut  grass  walk 
that  ran  by  the  side  of  them ;  and  as  for  other  vegetiu>le8,  there 
was  so  much  more  room  than  was  necessary  for  thetn,  that  in 
the  rotation  of  crops  a  large  flourishing  bed  of  groundsel  was 
of  yearly  occurrence  on.  one  spot  or  other.  The  very  rose- 
trees,  at  which  Adam  stopped  to  pluck  one,  looked  as  if  they 
grew  wild ;  they  were  all  huddled  together  in  bushy  masses, 
now  flaunting  with  wide  open  petals,  almost  all  of  them  of  the 
streaked  pink-and-white  kind,  which  doubtless  dated  from  the 
union  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Adam  was  wise 
enough  to  choose  a  compact  Provence  rose  that  peeped  out 
half-smothered  by  its  flaunting  scentless  neighbors,  and  held  it 
in  his  hand — he  thought  he  should  be  more  at  ease  holding 
something  in  his  hand — as  he  walked  on  to  the  hr  end  of  the 
garden,  where  he  remembered  there  was  the  largest  row  of 
currant  trees,  not  far  off  from  the  great  yew-tree  arbor. 

But  he  had  not  cone  many  steps  beyond  the  roses,  when 
he  heard  the  shaking  of  a  bough,  and  a  boy's  voice, 
saying, 

**  Now,  then,  Totty,  hold  out  your  pinny — there's  a  duck." 

The  voice  came  from  the  boughs  of  a  tall  cherry*tree, 
where  Adam  had  no  diflSculty  in  discerning  a  small  blue-pina- 
fored  figure  perched  in  a  commodious  position  where  the  fruit 
was  thickest.  Doubtless  Totty  was  below,  behind  the  screen  of 
peas.  Yes — with  her  bonnet  hanging  down  her  back,  and  her 
ttt  face  dreadfully  smeared  with  red  juice,  turned  up  towards 
the  cherry-tree,  while  she  held  her  little  round  hole  of  a  mouth 
and  her  red-stained  pinafore  to  receive  the  promised  downfidl. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  more  than  half  the  cherries  that  fell  were 
hard  and  yellow  instead  of  juicy  and  red ;  but  Totty  spent  no 
time  in  useless  regrets,  and  she  was  already  sucking  the  third 
juiciest  when  Adam  said,  ^  There,  now,  Totty,  you've  got  your 
cherries.  Run  into  the  house  with  'em  to  mother — she  wants 
you — she's  in  the  dairy.  Run  in  this  minute — there's  a  good 
little  giri." 

He  lifted  her  up  in  his  strong  arms  and  kissed  her  as  he 
spoke,  a  ceremony  which  Totty  regarded  as  a  tiresome  inter- 
ruption to  cherry-eating ;  and  when  he  set  her  down,  she 
trotted  off  quite  silently  towards  the  house,  sucking  her  cherries 
as  she  went  alonir. 

*  9* 
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^  Tommy,  my  lad,  take  care  yoa're  not  shot  for  a  little 
thieving  bird/^  said  Adam,  as  he  walked  on  towards  the 
carrant-irees. 

He  could  see  there  was  a  large  basket  at  the  end  of  the 
row :  Hetty  wonld  not  be  far  off,  and  Adam  already  Mi  as  if 
she  were  looking  at  him.  Yet  when  he  tamed  the  comer  she 
was  standing  with  her  back  towavda  him,  and  stooping  to 
gather  the  low4kanging  frnit  Strance  that  she  had  not  heard 
him  coming  I  perhaps  it  was  because  Mie  was  making  the  leaves 
rustle.  She  started  when  she  became  eoascions  that  some  one 
was  near — started  so  violently  that  she  dropped  the  basin  with 
the  currants  in  it,  and  then  when  she  saw  it  was  Adam,  she 
tnrned  from  pale  to  deep  red.  That  blush  made  his  heart  beat 
with  a  new  happiness.  Hetty  had  never  Unshed  at  seeing  him 
before. 

'^  I  frightened  you,'^  he  said,  with  a  deUdoos  sense  that  it 
didn't  signify  what  he  said,  since  Hetty  seemed  to  feel  as  much 
as  he  did ;  ^  let  me  pick  the  currants  up." 

That  was  soon  done,  for  they  had  only  &llen  in  a  tan^^ed 
mass  on  the  grass-plot,  and  Adam,  as  he  rose  and  gave  her  the 
basin  again,  looked  straight  into  her  eyes  with  the  subdued  ten- 
derness that  belongs  to  the  first  moments  of  hopeful  love. 

Hetty  did  not  turn  away  her  eyes ;  her  blush  had  subsided, 
and  she  met  his  glance  with  a  quiet  sadness,  which  eontoited 
Adam,  because  it  was  so  unlike  anything  he  had  seen  in  her 
before. 

** There's  not  many  more  currants  to  get,"  she  said;  ^'I  shall 
soon  ha'  done  now." 

*^  I'll  help  you,"  said  Adam,  and  he  fetched  the  large  basket 
which  was  nearly  full  of  currants,  and  set  it  close  to  them. 

Not  a  word  more  was  spoken  as  they  gathered  the  currants. 
Adam's  heart  was  too  full  to  speak,  and  he  thought  Hetty 
knew  all  that  was  in  it.  She  was  not  indifferent  to  his  pre- 
sence after  all ;  she  had  blushed  when  she  saw  him,  and  then 
there  was  that  touch  of  sadness  about  her  which  must  surely 
mean  love,  since  it  was  the  opposite  of  her  usual  manner,  which 
had  often  impressed  him  as  indifference.  And  he  could  glance 
at  her  continually  as  she  bent  over  the  fruit,  while  the  level 
evening  sunbeams  stole  through  the  thick  apple-tree  boughs 
and  rested  on  her  round  dieek  and  neck  as  if  they  too  were  in 
love  with  her.  It  was  to  Adam  the  time  that  a  man  can  least 
foiget  in  after  life — the  time  when  he  believes  that  the  first 
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woman  he  baa  ever  loved  betrays  by  a  sligbt  somethioff,  a 
word,  a  tone,  a  glance,  tbe  qaivering  of  a  lip  or  an  eyelid,  mat 
she  is  at  leaat  beginning  to  love  bim  in  return.  Tbe  sign  is  so 
ali^t  it  is  scaredEy  perceptible  to  tbe  ear  or  eye — be  could  de- 
scribe it  to  no  one — ^it  is  a  mere  featber^oucb,  yet  it  seems  to 
have  changed  bis  whole  being,  to  have  merged  an  uneasy 
yearning  into  a  delicious  unconsciousness  of  everything  but 
the  present  moment.  So  much  of  our  early  gladness  vanishes 
utterly  from  our  memory :  we  can  never  recall  tbe  joy  with 
which  we  laid  our  heads  on  our  mother's  bosom  or  rode  on 
oar  fibber's  back  in  childhood ;  doubtless  that  joy  is  wrought 
up  into  our  nature,  or  as  the  sunlight  of  long-past  mornings  is 
wrought  up  into  tbe  soft  mellowness  of  the  apricot ;  but  it  is 
gone  for  ever  from  our  imagination,  and  we  ean  onlv  believe  in 
the  joy  of  childhood.  But  tbe  first  glad  moment  m  our  first 
love  is  a  vision  which  returns  to  us  to  the  last,  and  brings  with 
it  a  thrill  of  feeling  intense  and  special  as  the  recurrent  sensa- 
tion of  a  sweet  odor  breathed  in  a  far-off  hour  of  happiness. 
It  is  a  memory  that  gives  a  more  exquisite  touch  to  tenderness, 
that  feeds  the  madness  of  jealousy,  and  adds  tbe  last  keenness 
to  the  agony  of  despair, 

Hetty  bending  over  the  red  bunches,  the  level  rays  piercing 
the  screen  of  apple-tree  boughs,  tbe  length  of  bushy  garden 
beyond,  his  own  emotion  as  be  looked  at  her  and  believed  that 
she  was  thinking  of  him,  and  that  there  was  no  need  for  them 
to  talk — ^Adam  remembered  it  all  to  the  last  moment  of  bis 
life. 

And  Hetty  ?  You  know  quite  well  that  Adam  was  mista- 
ken about  her.  Like  many  another  man,  be  thought  tbe  signs 
of  love  for  another  were  signs  of  love  towards  bimselfl  When 
Adam  was  approaching  unseen  by  her,  she  was  absorbed  as 
usual  in  thinking  and  wondering  about  Arthur's  possible 
return:  tbe  sound  of  any  man's  footstep  would  have  affected 
her  just  in  the  same  way — she  would  have  feli  it  might  be 
Arthur  before  she  had  time  to  see,  and  the  blood  that  forsook 
her  cheek  in  the  agitation  of  that  momentary  feeling  would 
have  rushed  back  aeain  at  tbe  sight  of  any  one  else  just  as  much 
as  at  the  sight  of  Adam.  He  was  not  wrong  in  thinking  that  a 
change  had  come  over  Hetty :  tbe  anxieties  and  fears  of  a  first 
passion,  with  which  she  was  trembling,  had  become  stronger 
than  vanity,  bad  given  her  for  the  first  time  that  sense  of  help- 
less dependence  on  another's  feeling  which  awakens  tbe  cling? 
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ing  deprecating  womanhood  even  in  the  shalloweBt  girl  thai 
can  ever  experience  it,  and  creates  in  her  a  sensibilitj  to  kind- 
ness which  found  her  quite  hard  before.  For  the  first  time 
Hetty  felt  there  was  something  soothing  to  her  in  Adam's  timid 
yet  manly  tenderness :  she  wanted  to  be  treated  lovingly — O, 
it  was  very  hard  to  bear  this  blank  of  absence,  silence,  apparent 
indifference,  after  those  moments  of  glowing  love !  She  was 
not  afraid  that  Adam  would  tease  her  with  love-making  and 
flattering  speeches  like  her  oUier  admirers :  he  had  always  been 
so  reserved 'to  her :  she  could  enjoy  without  any  fear  the  sense 
that  this  strong  brave  man  loved  her,  and  was  near  her.  It 
never  entered  into  her  mind  that  Adam  was  pitiable  too— 4iiat 
Adam,  too,  must  suffer  one  day. 

Hetty,  we  know,  was  not  the  first  woman  that  had  behaved 
more  gently  to  the  man  who  loved  her  in  vain,  because  she 
had  herself  begun  to  love  another.  It  was  a  very  c\d  story ; 
but  Adam  knew  nothing  about  it,  so  he  drank  in  the  sweet 
delusion. 

"^  That'll  do,"  said  Hetty,  after  a  little  while.  *"  Aunt  wa&ta 
me  to  leave  some  on  the  trees.    I'll  take  'em  in  now." 

"It's  very  well  I  came  to  carry  the  basket,"  said  Adam, 
"  for  it  'ud  na'  been  too  heavy  for  jour  little  arms." 

"  No ;  I  could  ha'  carried  it  with  both  hands." 

"O,  I  daresay,"  said  Adam,  smiling,  *^and  been  as  long 

gitting  into  the  house  as  a  little  ant  carrying  a  caterpillar, 
ave  you  ever  seen  those  tiny  fellows  carrying  things  four 
times  as  big  as  themselves  ? " 

"No,"  said  Hetty,  indifferently,  not  caring  to  know  the 
difficulties  of  ant-life. 

"  O,  I  used  to  watch  'em  often  when  I  was  a  lad.  But  now, 
you  see,  I  can  carry  the  basket  with  one  arm,  as  if  it  was  an 
empty  nutshell,  and  give  you  th'  other  arm  to  lean  on.  Won't 
you  ?  Such  big  arms  as  mine  were  made  for  little  arms  like 
yours  to  lean  on." 

Hetty  smiled  faintly,  and  put  her  arm  within  his.  Adam 
looked  down  at  her,  but  her  eyes  were  turned  dreamily  towards 
another  corner  of  the  garden. 

"Have  you  ever  been  to  Eagledalef"  she  said,  as  they 
walked  slowly  along. 

"  Yes,"  said  Adam,  pleased  to  have  her  ask  a  question  about 
himself;  *'  ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  lad,  I  went  with  father 
to  see  about  some  work  there.     It's  a  wonderful  sight — rocks 
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and  csves  sacb  as  yon  never  saw  in  your  life.    I  never  had  a 
right  notion  o'  rocks  till  I  went  there." 

^  How  long  did  it  take  to  get  there  9 " 

**  Why,  it  took  us  the  best  part  o'  two  days*  walking.  But 
it's  nothing  of  a  day's  journey  for  anybody  as  has  got  a  first- 
rate  nag.  The  Captain  'nd  get  there  in  nine  or  ten  hours,  Til 
be  bound,  he's  such  a  rider.  And  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he's 
back  again  to-morrow;  he's  too  active  to  rest  long  in  that 
lonely  ]^ace,  all  by  himself,  for  there's  nothing  but  a  bit  of  a 
ihn  i'  that  part  where  he's  gone  to  fish.  I  wish  he'd  eot  th' 
estate  in  his  hands;  that  'nd  be  the  right  thing  for  him,  for 
it  'ud  give  him  plenty  to  do,  and  he'd  do't  well  too,  for  all  he's 
so  young ;  he's  got  better  notions  o'  things  than  many  a  man 
twice  his  ase.  He  ^ke  very  handsome  to  me  th'  other  day 
about  lending  me  money  to  set  up  i'  business ;  and  if  things 
come  round  that  way,  I'd  rather  be  beholding  to  him  nor  to 
any  man  i'  the  worid." 

Foot  Adam  was  led  on  to  speak  about  Arthur  because  he 
thought  Hetty  would  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  young 
squire  was  so  ready  to  befriend  him ;  the  &ct  entered  into  his 
ftiture  prospects,  which  he  would  like  to  seem  promising  in  her 
eyes.  And  it  was  true  that  Hetty  listened  with  an  interest 
which  brought  a  new  light  into  her  eyes  and  a  half  smile  upon 
her  lips. 

^  How  pretty  the  roses  are  now  1"  Adam  continued,  pausing 
to  look  at  them.  ^  See  1  I  stole  the  prettiest,  but  I  didna  mean 
to  keep  it  myself.  I  think  as  these  are  all  pink,  and  have  got  a 
finer  sort  o'  green  leaves,  are  prettier  than  the  striped  uns,  don't 
you  ?" 

He  set  down  the  basket,  and  took  the  rose  from  his  button- 
hole. 

'^It  smells  very  sweet,"  he  said ;  "^  those  striped  uns  have  no 
smell.  Stick  it  in  your  frock,  and  then  you  can  put  it  in  water 
after.    It  'ud  be  a  pity  to  let  it  fade." 

Hetty  took  the  rose,  smiling  as  she  did  so  at  the  pleasant 
thought  that  Arthur  could  so  soon  get  back  if  he  liked.  There 
was  a  flash  of  hope  and  happiness  in  her  mind,  and  with  a 
sudden  impulse  of  gaiety,  she  did  what  she  had  very  often 
done  before — stuck  the  rose  in  her  hair  a  little  above  the  left 
ear.  The  tender  admiration  in  Adam's  face  was  slightly 
shadowed  by  reluctant  disapproval.  Hetty's  love  of  finery 
was  just  the  thing  that  would  most  provoke  his  mother,  and  he 
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himself  disliked  it  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  dislike 
anything  that  belonged  to  her. 

"  Ah,  he  said,  "  thaf  s  like  the  ladies  in  the  pictures  at  the 
Chase ;  theyVe  mostly  got  flowers  or  feathers  or  gold  things 
i*  their  hair,  bat  sonuiiow  I  don't  like  to  see  'em ;  they  alhiys 
put  me  r  mind  o'  the  punted  woman  outside  the  shows  at 
Treddles'on  &ir.  What  can  a  woman  haye  to  set  her  off  better 
than  her  own  hair,  when  it  curls  so,  like  yonrs  9  If  a  woman's 
young  and  pretty,  I  think  you  can  see  her  good  looks  all  the 
better  for  her  being  plain  dressed.  Why,  Dini^  Morris  looks 
yery  nice,  for  all  she  wean  such  a  plain  cap  and  ffown.  It 
seems  to  me  as  a  woman's  face  doesna  want  flowers;  it's  ahnoet 
like  a  flower  itsel£    I'm  sore  youm  is." 

**  O,  very  well^"  said  Hetty,  with  a  little  playful  pout»  taking 
the  rose  out  of  her  hair.  **  I'll  pat  one  o'  Dinah's  caps  on 
when  we  so  in,  and  you'll  see  if  I  look  better  in  it  She  left 
one  behind  so  I  can  take  the  pattern." 

^  Nay,  nay,  I  don't  want  yoa  to  wear  a  Methodist  cap  like 
Dinah's.  I  daresay  it's  a  very  ugly  cap,  and  I  used  to  think 
when  I  saw  her  here,  as  it  was  nonsense  for  her  to  dreas  dif- 
ferent t'  other  people ;  but  I  never  rightly  noticed  her  till  she 
came  to  see  mother  last  week,  and  then  I  thought  the  ci^ 
semed  to  fit  her  hce  somehow  as  th'  acom*cap  fits  th'  acorn, 
and  I  shouldn't  like  to  see  her  so  well  without  it.  But  you've 
got  another  sort  o'  face ;  Fd  have  -  yoa  just  as  you  are  now, 
without  anything  t'  interfere  with  your  own  looks.  Ilfs  like 
when  a  man's  singing  a  good  tone,  you  don't  want  t'  hear  bells 
tinkling  and  intenering  wi'  the  eoond." 

He  took  her  arm  and  put  it  within  his  again,  looking  down 
on  her  fondly.  He  was  afraid  she  should  think  he  had  lec- 
tured her ;  imagining,  as  we  are  apt  to  do,  that  she  had  per- 
ceived all  the  thoughts  he  had  only  half  expressed.  And  the 
thing  he  dreaded  most  was  lest  any  cloud  ahould  come  over 
this  evening's  happiness.  For  the  world  he  would  not  have 
spoken  of  his  love  to  Hetty  yet,  till  this  commencing  kindness 
towards  him  should  have  grown  into  unmistakable  love.  In 
his  imagination  he  saw  long  years  of  his  future  life  stretching 
before  him,  blest  with  the  right  to  call  Hetty  his  own :  he  could 
be  content  with  very  little  at  present  So  he  took  up  the 
basket  of  currants  once  more,  and  th^y  went  on  towards  the 
house. 

The  scene  had  quite  changed  in  the  half-hour  that  Adam 
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had  been  in  the  givden*  The  yard  was  fell  of  life  now :  Marty 
was  letting  the  screaming  geese  through  the  gate,  and  wickedly 
{ffOYoking  Uie  gander  by  hieeing  at  him ;  the  granary  door  was 
groaninff  on  its  hinges  as  Alick  shut  it,  after  dealing  oat  the 
eom ;  tne  hones  were  being  let  oat  to  waterina,  amidst  mnch 
barking  of  all  the  three  dogs  and  many  **  whupe^*  from  Tim  the 
plooghman,  aa  if  the  heavy  animals  who  h^  down  their  meek, 
intelTigent  heads,  and  lifted  their  shaggy  feet  so  deliberately, 
were  likely  to  rnah  wildly  in  every  directioB  but  the  right. 
Bverybody  was  come  back  fiom  the  meadow ;  and  when  Hetty 
Mid  Adam  entered  the  hoase-place,  Mr.  Poyser  was  seated  in 
the  three-cornered  chair,  and  the  grandfather  in  the  large  arm- 
chair opposite,  looking  on  with  pleasant  expectation  while  the 
ai^per  was  being  laid  on  the  oak  table.  Mn.  Poyser  had  laid 
the  cloth  herseu — a  doth  made -of  hom^^pan  linen,  with  a 
shining  checkered  pattern  on  it,  and  of  an  agreeable  whitey- 
brown  hue,  such  as  all  sensible  honaewives  liked  to  see-^none 
of  yoor  bleached  '^shop-rag"  that  wonld  wear  into  hdes  in  no 
tioie,  bat  good  homespun  that  woald  last  hr  two  generations. 
The  cold  veal,  the  fresn  lettoces,  and  the  staffed  chine,  might 
well  look  tempting  to  hungry  men  who  had  dined  at  half-past 
twelve  o'docl^  On  the  large  deal-table  against  the  wall  there 
were  bright  pewter-plates  and  spoons  and  cans,  ready  for  Alick 
and  his  companions;  for  the  master  and  servants  ate  their 
aapper  not  hr  off  each  other ;  which  was  all  the  pleasanter, 
because  if  a  remark  about  to-morrow  morning's  work  occurred 
to  Mr.  Poyser,  Alick  was  at  hand  to  hear  it. 

'« Well,  Adam,  Pm  glad  to  see  ye,"  said  Mr.  Poyser.  ''What, 
ye've  been  helping  j^tty  to  getlier  the  currans,  eh  f  Come, 
ait  ye  down,  sit  ye  down.  Why,  it's  pretty  near  a  three-week 
since  y'  had  your  supper  wi'  us;  and  tne  missis  haa  got  one  of 
her  rare  stuffed  chines.    I'm  glad  ve're  come." 

''Hetty,"  eaid  Mrs.  Poyser,  as  she  lodted  into  the  basket  of 
currants  to  see  if  the  fruit  was  fine,  "  mn  np-stairs,  and  send 
Molly  down.  She's  putting  Totty  to  bed,  and  I  want  her  to 
draw  th'  ale,  for  Nancy's  busy  yet  i'  the  dairy.  You  can  see 
to  the  child.  But  whativer  did  you  let  her  run  away  from  you 
along  wi'  Tommy  for,  and  stuff  herself  wi'  fruit  as  she  can't  eat 
a  bit  o'  good  victual  ?" 

This  was  said  in  a  k>wer  tone  than  nsual,  while  her  husband 
was  talking  to  Adam ;  for  Mrs.  Poyser  was  strict  in  adherence 
to  her  own  rules  of  propriety,  and  she  considered  that  a  young 
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girl  was  not  to  be  treated  sharply  in  the  proeettce  of  a  respect- 
able man  who  was  conrting  her.  That  would  not  be  fair  play ! 
every  woman  was  young  in  her  tarn,  and  had  her  chances  of 
matrimony,  which  it  was  a  point  of  honor  for  other  women  not 
to  spoil — jnst  as  one  market-woman  who  has  sold  her  own  ^gs 
mast  not  try  to  balk  another  of  a  costomer. 

Hetty  made  haste  to  ran  away  ap-stairs,  not  easily  finding 
an  answer  to  her  aont*s  question,  and  Mrs.  Poyser  went  out  to 
see  after  Marty  and  Tommy,  and  bring  them  in  to  sapper. 

Soon  they  were  all  seated — the  two  rosy  lads,  one  on  each 
side,  by  the  pale  mother,  a  place  being  left  for  Hetty  between 
Adam  and  her  uncle.  Alick  too  was  come  in,  and  was  seated 
in  his  far  corner,  eating  cold  broad  beans  out  of  a  laige  dish 
with  his  pocket-knife,  and  finding  a  flavor  in  them  which  he 
would  not  have  exchanged  for  the  finest  pine-am>le. 

^What  a  time  that  geil  is  drawing  th'  ale,  to  be  sure,** 
said  Mrs.  Poyser,  when  she  was  dispensing  her  slices  of  stufied 
chine.  ^  I  think  she  sets  the  jug  under  and  forgets  to  turn  the 
tap,  as  there's  nothing  you  can't  believe  o'  Uiem  wenches: 
they'll  set  th'  empty  kettle  o'  the  fire,  and  then  come  an  hour 
after  to  see  if  the  water  boils." 

**  She's  drawin'  for  the  men  too,"  said  Mr.  Poyser.  "Thee 
shouldst  ha'  told  her  to  bring  our  jug  up  first" 

'^Told  her?"  said  Mrs.  Poyser:  "3^  I  mieht  spend  all  the 
wind  i'  my  body,  an'  take  the  bellows  too,  if  I  was  to  tell  them 
gells  everything  as  their  own  sharpness  wonna  tell  'em.  Mr. 
Bede,  will  you  take  some  vinegar  with  your  lettuce!  Ay, 
you're  i'  the  right  not  It  spoils  the  flavor  o'  the  chine,  to  my 
thinking.  It's  poor  eating  where  the  flavor  o'  the  meat  lies  i' 
the  cruets.  There's  fdks  as  make  bad  butter,  and  tnisten  to 
the  salt  t'  hide  it" 

Mrs.  Poyser's  attention  was  here  diverted  by  the  appearance 
of  Molly,  carrying  a  laige  jug,  two  small  mugs,  and  four  drink- 
ing-cans,  all  fall  of  ale  or  small  beer — an  interesting  example 
of  the  prehensile  power  possessed  by  the  human  hand.  Poor 
Molly's  month  was  rather  wider  open  than  usual,  as  she  walked 
along  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  double  cluster  of  vessels  in 
her  hands,  quite  innocent  of  the  expression  in  her  mistress's 
eye. 

"  Molly,  I  niver  knew  your  eqails — ^to  think  o'  your  poor 
mother  as  is  a  widow,  an'  I  took  you  wi'  as  good  as  no  cha- 
racter, an'  the  times  an'  times  I've  told  you  "     .    .    .    . 
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Mollj  had  not  seen  the  lightning,  and  the  thnnder  shook 
.  her  nerves  the  more  for  the  want  of  that  preparation.  With 
a  vague  alarmed  sense  that  she  must  somehow  comport  herself 
differently,  she  hastened  her  step  a  little  towards  the  far  deal- 
table,  where  she  might  set  down  her  cans — caught  her  foot  in 
her  i^ron,  which  had  become  untied,  and  fell  with  a  crash 
and  a  ^ash  into  a  pool  of  beer ;  whereupon  a  tittering  explo- 
sion from  Marty  and  Tommy,  and  a  serions  '*  Ello ! "  from  Mr. 
Poyser,  who  saw  his  draught  of  ale  unpleasantly  deferred. 

"•  There  yon  go !  *'  resumed  Mrs.  Poyser,  in  a  cutting  tone, 
as  she  rose  and  went  towards  the  cupboard,  while  Molly  began 
dolefully  to  pick  up  the  fragments  of  pottery.  "  It's  what  I 
told  you  'ud  come,  over  and  over  again;  and  there's  your 
month's  wage  gone,  an'  more,  to  pay  for  ikat  jug  as  Tve  had 
i'  the  house  this  ten  year,  and  nothing  ever  happened  to't 
before ;  but  the  crockery  you've  broke  sin'  here  in  th'  house 
you've  been  'ud  make  a  parson  swear — God  forgi'  me  for  saying 
so;  an'  if  it  had  been  boiling  wort  out  o'  the  copper,  it^ud 
ha'  been  the  same,  and  you'd  ha'  been  scalded,  and  very  like 
lamed  for  life,  as  there's  no  knowing  but  what  you  will  be  some 
day,  if  you  go  on ;  for  anybody  'ud  think  you'd  got  the  St. 
Yitus's  Dance,  to  see  the  things  you've  throwed  down.  It's  a 
pity  but  what  the  bits  was  stacked  up  for  you  to  see,  though 
it's  neither  seeing  nor  hearing  as  'ull  make  much  odds  to  you— ^ 
anybody  'ud  think  you  war  case-hardened." 

roor  Molly's  tears  were  dropping  fast  by  this  time,  and  in 
her  desperation  at  the  lively  movement  of  the  beer-stream 
towards  Alick's  |(^  she  was  converting  her  apron  into  a  mop, 
while  Mra.  Poyser,  opening  the  cupboard,  turned  a  blighting 
eye  upon  her. 

^  Ah,"  she  went  on,  *'  you'll  do  no  good  wi'  crying  an'  mak- 
ing more  wet  to  wipe  up.  It's  all  your  own  wilfulness,  as  I 
tell  you,  for  there's  nobody  no  call  to  break  anything  if  they'll 
only  go  the  right  way  to  work.  Bnt  wooden  folks  had  need 
ha'  wooden  things  f  handle.  And  here  must  I  take  the  brown- 
and-white  jug,  as  it's  never  been  used  three  times  this  year, 
and  go  down  i'  the  cellar  myself  and  belike  catch  my  death, 
and  be  laid  up  wi'  inflammation."    .... 

Mrs.  Poyser  had  turned  round  from  the  cupboard  with  the 
brown-and-white  jug  in  her  hand,  when  she  cauff^ht  sis^t  of 
something  at  the  other  end  of  the  kitchen;  peraaps  it  was 
because  she  was  already  trembling  and  nervous  that  toe  appar- 
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tion  had  bo  strong  an  effect  on  her ;  perhi^M  jog-breaking,  like 
other  crimes,  has  a  contagious  inflaence.  However  it  was,  she 
stared  and  started  like  a  ghost-seer,  and  the  precious  brown-and- 
white  jug  fell  to  the  ground,  parting  for  ever  with  its  spout  and 
handle. 

'^Did  ever  anybody  see*the  like?"  she  said,  with  a  suddenly 
lowered  tone,  after  a  momentfs  bewildered  glance  round  the 
room.  ^  The  jugs  are  bewitched,  /  think.  It's  them  nasty 
glazed  handles--4hey  slip  o'er  the  finger  like  a  snail." 

*^  Why,  thee'st  let  thy  own  whip  fly  i'  thy  £sce,"  said  her 
husband,  who  had  now  joined  in  the  laugh  of  the  young  ones. 

^  It's  all  very  fine  to  look  on  and  grin,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Poyser; 
^  but  there's  tunes  when  the  crockery  seems  alive,  an'  flies  out 
o'  your  hand  like  a  bird.  It's  like  the  glass,  sometimes,  'uU 
crack  as  it  stands.  What  is  to  be  broke  viill  be  broke,  lor  I  never 
dropped  a  thing  i'  my  life  for  wan't  o'  holding  it»  else  I  should 
never  ha'  kept  the  crockery  all  these  'ears  as  I  bought  at  my 
own  wedding.  And  Hetty,  are  you  mad  f  Whativer  do  you 
mean  by  coming  down  i'  that  way,  and  making  one  think  as 
there's  a  ghost  a-walking  i'  th'  house  ?" 

A  new  outbreak  of  Uughter,  while  Mrs.  Poyser  was  speaking, 
was  caused,  less  by  her  sodden  conversion  to  a  fatalistic  view  of 
jug-breaking,  than  by  that  strange  i^pearance  of  Hetty,  which 
niMl  startled  her  aunt  The  little  minx  had  found  a  black  gown 
of  her  aunt's,  and  pinned  it  close  round  her  neck  to  look  like 
Dinah's,  had  made  her  hair  as  flat  as  she  could,  and  had  tied 
on  one  of  Dinah's  high-crowned  borderless  netrcaps.  The 
thought  of  Dinah's  pale  grave  fiice  and  mild  grey  eyes,  which 
the  sight  of  the  gown  and  cap  brought  with  it,  made  it  a  laugh- 
able surprise  enough  to  see  them  replaced  by  Hetty's  round 
rosy  cheeks  and  coquettish  dark  eyes.  Hie  boys  got  off  their 
chairs  and  jumped  round  her,  clapping  their  h^nds,  and  even 
Alick  gave  a  low  ventral  laugh  as  he  looked  up  ^m  his  beans. 
Under  cover  of  the  noise,  Mtk  Poyser  went  into  the  back 
kitchen  to  send  Nancy  into  the  cellar  with  the  great  pewter 
measure,  which  had  some  chance  of  being  free  from  bewitch- 
ment 

""Why,  Hetty,  hiss,  are  ye  turned  Methodist?"  said  Mr. 
Poyser,  with  that  comfortable  slow  enjoyment  of  a  laugh  which 
one  only  sees  in  stout  people.  ^  You  must  pull  your  £ce  a  deal 
longer  before  you'll  do  for  one ;  mustna  she,  Adam  ?  How 
come  yon  to  put  them  things  on,  A  ?" 
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<^  Adam  said  he  liked  Dinah's  cap  and  sown  better  nor  my 
clothes,"  said  Hetty,  sitting  down  demarely.  "  He  says  folks 
look  better  in  ugly  clothes." 

*^  Nay,  nay,"  said  Adam,  looking  at  her  admiringly ;  ^  I  only 
said  they  seemed  to  suit  Dinah.  Bat  if  Td  said  you'd  look 
pretty  in  'em,  I  should  ha'  said  nothing  hni  what  was  true." 

''  Why,  thee  thooffht'st  Hetty  war  a  ^ost,  didstna  f "  said  Mr. 
Poyser  to  his  wife,  yrko  now  came  back  and  took  her  seat  again. 
^  Thee  look'dst  as  scared  as  scared" 

**  It  little  sinnifies  how  I  looked,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser;  ^ looks 
*iill  mend  no  jugs,  nor  laughing  neither,  as  I  see.  Mr.  Bede,  Tm 
sorry  you've  to  wait  so  long  for  your  ale,  but  it*s  coming  in  a 
minute.  Make  yourself  at  home  wi'  the  c<^d  potatoes ;  I  know 
you  like  'em.  Tommy,  I'll  send  you  to  bed  this  minute,  if 
you  don't  give  over  langliing.  TV  hat  is  there  to  laugh  al,  I 
should  like  to  know  f  I'd  sooner  cry  nor  laugh  at  the  sight  o' 
that  poor  thing's  cap;  and  there's  them  as  'ud  be  better  if  they 
oouid  make  theirselves  like  her  i*  more  ways  nor  putting  on  her 
cap.  It  little  becomes  anybody  i'  this  house  to  make  fun  o'  my 
sister's  child,  an'  her  just  gone  away  from  u^  as  it  went  to  my 
heart  to  part  wi'  her :  an'  I  know  one  thing  as  if  trouble  was  to 
come,  an'  I  war  to  be  laid  up  i'  my  bed,  an'  the  children  was  to 
die-'-aa  there's  no  knowing  but  what  they  will — an'  the  murrain 
was  to  come  amcmg  the  cattle  again,  an'  eyerythiog  went  to 
rack  an'  ruin — ^I  say,  we  might  be  glad  to  got  sight  o'  Dinah's 
cap  again,  wi'  her  own  face  under  it,  border  or  no  border.  For 
she's  one  o'  them  things  as  looks  the  brightest  on  a  rainy  day, 
and  loves  you  the  best  when  you're  most  i'  need  on't" 

Mrs.  PojTser,  you  perceive,  was  aware  that  nothing  would  be 
BO  likely  to  expel  the  comic  as  the  terrible. 

Tommy,  who  was  of  a  susceptible  disposition,  and  very  fond 
of  his  mother,  and  who  had,  b^des,  eaten  so  many  cherries  as 
to  have  his  feelings  less  under  conunand  than  usual,  was  so 
affected  by  the  dreadful  picture  she  had  made  of  the  possible 
future,  that  he  began  to  cry;  and  the  good*natured  father, 
indulgent  to  all  weaknesses  but  those  of  negligent  fermers,  said 
to  Hetty, 

^  You'd  better  take  the  things  off  again,  my  lass ;  it  hurts 
your  aunt  to  see  'em." 

Hetty  went  up-stairs  again,  and  the  arrival  of  the  ale  made 
an  agreeable  diversion ;  for  Adam  had  to  give  his  opinion  of 
the  new  tap,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  tlum  complimentary 
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to  Mtb.  Poyser ;  and  then  followed  a  discnssion  on  the  secrets 
of  good  brewing,  the  folly  of  stinginess  in  **  hopping,"  and  the 
doubtful  economy  of  a  fanner's  making  his  own  malt.  Mn. 
Poyser  had  so  many  opportunities  of  expressing  herself  with 
weight  on  these  subjects,  that  by  the  time  supper  was  ended, 
the  ale  jug  refilled,  and  Mr.  Poyser's  pipe  alight,  she  was  once 
more  in  good  humor,  and  ready,  at  Adam's  request,  to  fetch 
the  broken  spinning-wheel  for  his  inspection. 

^  Ah,*'  said  Adam,  looking  at  it  careiully,  ^  here's  a  nice  bit 
o'  turning  wanted.  It's  a  pretty  wheel.  I  must  have  it  up*  at 
the  turning-shop  in  the  village,  and  do  it  there,  for  I've  no 
convenence  for  turning  at  home.  If  you'll  send  it  to  Mr. 
Burge's  shop,  i'  the  morning,  I'll  get  it  done  for  you  by  Wed- 
nesday. I've  been  turning  it  over  in  my  mind,"  he  continued, 
looking  at  Mr.  Poyser,  "  to  make  a  bit  more  convenence  at 
home  for  nice  jobs  o'  cabinet-making.  Fve  always  done  a 
deal  at  such  little  things  in  odd  hours,  and  they're  profitable, 
for  there's  more  workmanship  nor  material  in  'em.  1  look  for 
me  and  Seth  to  get  a  little  business  for  ourselves  i'  that  way, 
for  I  know  a  man  at  Rosseter  as  'ull  take  as  many  things  as 
we  should  make,  besides  what  we  could  get  orders  for  round 
about." 

Mr.  Poyser  entered  with  interest  into  a  project  which  seemed 
a  step  towards  Adam's  becoming  a  ^master-man ;"  and  Mrs.  Poy- 
ser gave  her  approbation  to  the  scheme  of  the  movable  kitchen 
cupboard,  which  was  to  be  capable  of  containing  grocery, 
pickles,  crockery,  and  house-linen,  in  the  utmost  compactness, 
without  confusion.  Hetty,  once  more  in  her  own  dress,  with 
neckerchief  pushed  a  little  backwards  on  this  warm  evening, 
was  seated  picking  currants  near  the  window,  where  Adam 
could  see  her  quite  well.  And  so  the  time  paeoed  pleasantly 
till  Adam  got  up  to  go.  He  was  pressed  to  come  again  soon, 
Jbut  not  to  stay  longer,  for  at  this  busy  time  sensible  people 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  being  sleepy  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

^  I  shall  take  a  step  farther,"  said  Adam,  ^and  go  on  to  see 
Mester  Massey,  for  he  wasn't  at  church  yesterday,  and  I've  not 
seen  him  for  a  week  past.  I've  never  hardly  known  him  to 
miss  church  before." 

"Ay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  "we've  beared  nothing  about  him, 
for  it's  the  boys'  holfodays  now,  so  we  can  give  you  no  ao^ 
count" 
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« 

^Bot  700*11  niver  think  o'  going  there  ail  this  honr  o'  th* 
night  r  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  folding  np  her  knitting. 

^  0>  Mester  MaBseysits  up  late/ '  said  Adam.  ^  An'  the  night 
school's  not  over  jet  Some  o'  the  men  don't  come  till  late — 
they've  got  so  &r  to  walk.  And  Bartle  himself' s  never  in  bed 
till  it's  gone  eleven." 

**  I  wouldna  have  him  to  live  wi'  me,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser, 
**  ardropping  candle-grease  abont,  as  you're  like  to  tumble  down 
o'  the  floor  the  first  thing  i'  the  momine." 

**  Ay,  eleven  o'clock's  late — ^it's  late,"  said  old  Martin.  **  I 
ne'er  sot  up  so  i'  my  life,  not  to  say  as  it  wama  a  marr'in',  or  a 
christenin',  or  a  wake,  or  th'  harvest  supper.  Eleven  o'clock's 
late." 

*^  Wh^,  I  sit  np  till  after  twelve  often,"  said  Adam,  laughing, 
**  but  it  isn't  f  eat  and  drink  extry,  it's  to  work  ertiy.    Good- 
niight)  Mrs.  Poyser ;  good-night,  Hetty." 

Hetty  could  only  smile  and  not  shake  hands,  for  hers  were 
dyed  and  damp  with  currant  juice ;  but  all  the  rest  gave  a 
hearty  shake  to  the  large  palm  that  was  held  out  to  them,  and 
aaid,  *^Come  again,  come  again !" 

*^  Ay,  think  o'  that,  now,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  when  Adam  was 
out  on  the  causeway.  *^  Sitting  np  till  past  twelve  to  do 
extry  work  1  Ye'll  not  find  many  men  o  six-an'*twenty  as 
*nll  do  to  put  i'  the  shafts  wi'  him.  If  you  can  catch  Adam 
for  a  husband,  Hetty,  you'll  ride  i'  your  own  spring-cart  some 
day,  I'll  be  your  warrant" 

Hetty  was  moving  across  the  kitchen  with  the  currants,  so 
her  uncle  did  not  see  the  little  toss  of  the  head  with  which  ^ 
she  answered  him.    To  ride  in  a  spring-cart  seemed  a  very 
miserable  lot  indeed  to  her  now. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

TBie  moHT-scnooL  akd  the  bchoolmabtsr. 

Bartlk  M'assxy's  was  one  of  a  few  scattered  houses  on  the 
edge  of  a  common,  which  was  divided  by  the  road  to  Tred- 
dleston.     Adam  reached  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  leaving 
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the  Hall  Fsnn ;  and  when  he  had  his  hand  on  the  door  lateh^ 
he  could  Bee,  through  the  curtainless  window,  that  there  were 
e^hi  or  nine  heads  bending  orer  the  detka,  lighted  bj  thin 
dipa. 

When  he  entered,  a  reading  lesson  was  going  forward,  and 
BarUe  Massey  merely  nodded,  leaving  him  to  take  his  place 
where  he  pleased.  He  had  not  come  for  the  sake  of  a  lesson 
to-night,  and  his  mind  was  too  fiiU  of  personal  matters,  too 
full  of  the  last  two  hours  he  had  passed  in  Hetty's  presence, 
for  him  to  amuse  himself  with  a  book  till  school  was  over ;  so 
he  sat  down  in  a  comer,  and  looked  on  with  an  absent  mind. 
It  was  a  sort  of  scene  which  Adam  had  beheld  almost  weekly 
for  years ;  he  knew  by  heart  every  arabesque  flourish'  in  the 
framed  specimen  of  Bartle  Massey's  handwriting  which  hnns 
over  the  schoolmaster's  head,  by  way  of  keeping  a  lofty  ideal 
before  the  minds  of  his  pupils ;  he  knew  the  backs  of  all  the 
books  on  the  shelf  running  along  the  whitewashed  wall  above 
the  pegs  lor  the  slates ;  he  knew  exactly  how  many  graina 
were  gone  out  of  the  ear  of  Indian-corn  that  hung  from  one  of 
the  rafters ;  he  had  long  ago  exhausted  the  resources  of  his 
imagination  in  trying  to  think  how  the  bunch  of  leathery  sea- 
weed had  looked  and  grown  in  its  native  element ;  and  from 
the  place  where  he  sat,  he  could  make  nothing  of  the  old  map 
of  England  that  hung  against  the  opposite  wall,  for  age  had 
turned  it  of  a  fine  yellow-brown,  something  like  that  of  a 
well-seasoned  meerschaum.  The  drama  that  was  going  on  was 
almost  as  familiar  as  the  scene,  nevertheless  habit  had  not 
made  him  indifferent  to  it,  and  even  in  his  present  self-absorbed 
mood,  Adam  felt  a  momentary  stirring  of  the  old  fellow-feel- 
ing, as  he  looked  at  the  rough  men  painfiillv  holding  pen  or 
pencil  with  their  cramped  hands,  or  humbly  laboring  through 
their  reading  lesson. 

The  reading  class  now  seated  on  the  form  in  front  of  the 
schoolmaster's  desk,  consisted  of  the  three  most  backward 
pupils.  Adam  would  have  known  it,  only  by  seeing  Bartle 
Massey's  &ce  as  he  looked  over  his  spectacles,  which  he  had 
shifted  to  the  ridge  of  his  nose,  not  requiring  them  for  present 
purposes.  The  face  wore  its  mildest  expression :  the  grizzled 
bushy  eyebrows  had  taken  their  more  acute  angle  of  compas- 
sionate Idndness,  and  the  mouth,  habitually  compressed  with  a 
pout  of  the  lower  lip,  was  relaxed  so  as  to  be  ready  to  speak  a 
helpful  word  or  syllable  in  a  moment    This  gentle  expression 
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was  the  more  interestiiie  becanse  the  schcM^aster's  nose,  an 
irr^alar  aquiline  twisted  a  little  on  one  side,  had  rather  a  for- 
midable character ;  and  his  brow,  moreover,  had  that  peculiar 
tension  which  always  iuipreases  one  as  a  sign  of  a  keen  impa- 
tioit  temperament :  the  Uue  veins  stood  out  like  cords  under 
the  transparent  yellow  skin,  and  this  intimidating  brow  was 
softened  by  no  tendency  to  baldness,  for  the  grey  bristly  hair, 
cut  down  to  about  an  inch  in  length,  stood  round  it  in  as  close 
ranks  as  ever. 

**'  Nay,  Bill,  nay,"  Bartle  was  saying,  in  a  kind  tone,  as  he 
nodded  to  Adam,  ^  begin  that  anin,  and  then  perhaps  it'll 
come  to  you  what  d,  r,  y,  spells.  It'  the  same  lesson  you  read 
last  week,  you  know.'' 

^  Bill"  was  a  sturdy  fellow,  aged  four-and-twenty,  an  ezo^« 
lent  stone-sawyer,  who  could  get  as  good  wages  as  any  man  in 
the  trade  of  his  years ;  but  he  found  a  reading  lesson  in  words 
of  one  syllable  a  harder  miatter  to  deal  with  Uian  the  hardest 
stone  he  had  ever  had  to  saw.  The  lettors,  he  complained, 
were  so  "  unconomon  alike,  there  was  no  tellin'  'em  one  firom 
another,"  the  sawyer's  business  not  being  concerned  with 
minute  differences  such  as  exist  between  a  letter  with  its  tail 
turned  up  and  a  letter  with  its  tail  turned  down.  But  Bill  had 
a  firm  determination  that  he  would  learn  to  read,  founded 
chiefly  on  two  reasons :  first,  that  Tom  Hazek>w,  his  cousin, 
could  read  anything  ^  right  oJQf,"  whether  it  was  print  or  writ- 
ing, and  Tom  had  sent  him  a  letter  from  twenty  miles  off, 
sajring  how  he  was  prospering  in  the  world,  and  had  got  an 
overlooker's  place;  secondly,  that  Sam  Phillips,  who  sawed 
with  him,  had  learned  to  read  when  he  was  turned  twenty ; 
and  what  could  be  done  by  a  little  fellow  like  Sam  Phillips, 
Bill  considered,  could  be  done  by  himself  seeing  that  he  could 
pound  Sam  into  wet  clay  if  circumstances  required  it  So 
here  he  was,  pointing  his  big  finger  towards  tnree  words  at 
once,  and  turning  his  head  on  one  side  that  he  might  keep  bet- 
ter hold  with  his  eye  of  the  one  word  which  was  to  be  discri- 
minated out  of  the  group.  The  amount  of  knowledge  Bartle 
Massey  must  possess  was  something  so  dim  and  vast  i^at  Bill's 
imagination  recoiled  before  it ;  he  would  hardly  have  ventured 
to  deny  that  the  schoolmaster  might  have  something  to  do  in 
bringing  about  the  regular  return  of  daylight  and  the  changes 
in  the  weather. 

The  man  seated  next  to  Bill  was  of  a  very  different  type :  he 
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i^Bs  a  Metbodist  brickmaker,  who,  after  spending  thirty  yean 
of  his  life  in  perfect  satisfaction  with  his  ignorance,  had  lately 
**  got  religion,^*  and  along  with  it  the  desire  to  read  the  Bible. 
Bat  with  him,  too,  learning  was  a  heavy  business,  and  on  his 
way  out  to-night  he  had  offered  as  nsual  a  special  prayer  for 
help,  seeing  that  he  had  undertaken  this  hard  task  with 
a  single  eye  to  the  nourishment  of  his  soul — that  he  might 
have  a  greater  abundance  of  texts  and  hymns  wherewiUi  to 
banish  evil  memories  and  the  temptations  of  old  habits ;  or,  in 
brief  language,  the  devil.  For  the  brickmaker  had  been  a  no- 
torious poacher,  and  was  suspected,  though  there  was  no  gbod 
evidence  against  him,  of  being  the  man  who  had  shot  a  neighbor- 
ing gamekeeper  in  the  leg.  However  that  might  be,  it  is  certain 
that  shortly  after  the  accident  referred  to,  which  was  coinci- 
dent with  the  arrival  of  an  awakening  Methodist  preacher  at 
Treddleston,  a  great  change  had  b^n  observed  in  the  brick- 
maker  ;  and  though  he  was  still  known  in  the  neighborhood 
by  his  old  sobriquet  of  ^  Brimstone,"  there  was  nothing  he 
held  in  so  much  horror  as  any  fisirther  transactions  with  that 
evil-smelling  element  He  was  a  broad-chested  fellow  with  a 
fervid  temperament^  which  helped  him  better  in  imbibing 
religious  ideas  than  in  the  dry  process  of  acquiring  the  mere 
human  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  Indeed,  he  had  been 
already  a  little  shaken  in  his  resolution  by  a  brother  Methodist, 
who  assured  him  that  the  letter  was  a  mere  obstruction  to  the 
Spirit,  and  expressed  a  fear  that  Brimstone  was  too  eager  for 
the  knowledge  that  puffeth  up. 

The  third  beginner  was  a  much  more  promising  pupil.  He 
was  a  tall  but  thin  and  wiry  man,  nearly  as  old  as  Brimstone, 
with  a  very  pale  face,  and  hands  stained  a  deep  blue.  He  was 
a  dyer,  who,  in  the  course  of  dipping  home-spun  wool  and  old 
women's  petticoats,  had  got  fired  with  the  ambition  to  learn  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  strange  secrets  of  color.  He  had 
already  a  high  reputation  in  the  district  for  his  dyes,  and  he 
was  bent  on  discovering  some  method  by  which  he  oonld 
reduce  the  expense  of  crimsons  and  scarlets.  The  druggist  at 
TVeddleston  had  given  him  a  notion  that  he  might  save  him- 
self a  great  deal  of  labor  and  expense  if  he  could  learn  to  read, 
and  so  he  had  begun  to  give  his  spare  hours  to  the  night- 
school,  resolving  that  his  **  little  chap"  should  lose  no  time  in 
coming  to  Mr.  Massey's  day-school  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough. 
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It  was  touching  to  see  th^se  three  big  men,  iivith  the  marks 
of  their  hard  labor  about  them,  anxiously  bending  over  the 
worn  books,  and  painfully  making  out,  *^  The  grass  is  green,** 
**  The  sticks  are  dry,"  "  The  corn  is  ripe" — ^a  very  hard  lesson 
to  pass  to  after  columns  of  single  words  all  alike  except  in  the 
first  letter.  It  was  almost  as  if  three  rough  animals  were 
inakiug  humble  efforts  to  learn  how  they  might  become 
human.  And  it  touched  the  tendercst  fibre  in  Bartle  Massey^s 
nature,  for  such  full-grown  children  as  these  were  the  only 
pupils  for  whom  he  had  no  severe  epithets,  and  no  impatient 
tones.  He  was  not  gifted  with  an  imperturbable  temper,  and 
on  music-nights  it  was  apparent  that  patience  could  never  be 
an  easy  virtue  to  him ;  but  this  evening,  as  he  glances  over  his 
spectacles  at  Bill  Downes,  the  sawyer,  who  is  turning  his  head 
on  one  side  with  a  desperate  sense  of  blankness  before  the  let- 
ters d,  r,  y,  his  eyes  shed  their  mildest  and  most  encouraging 
light. 

After  the  reading  class,  two  youths,  between  sixteen  and 
nineteen,  came  up  with  imaginary  bills  of  patcels,  which  they 
had  been  writing  out  on  their  slates,  and  were  now  required  to 
calculate  **  off-hand*" — a  test  which  they  stood  with  such 
imperfect  success,  that  Bartle  Masscy,  whose  eyes  had  been 
glaring  at  them  ominously  through  his  spectacles  for  some 
minutes,  at  length  burst  out  in  a  bitter,  high-pitched  tone, 
pausing  between  every  sentence  to  rap  ihe  floor  with  a  knobbed 
stick  which  rested  between  his  legs. 

^  Now,  you  see,  you  don't  do  this  thing  a  bit  better  than  you 
did  a  fortnight  ago ;  audi  '11  tell  yon  what's  the  reason.  You 
want  to  learn  accounts ;  that's  well  and  good.  But  you  think  all 
you  need  do  to  learn  accounts  is  to  come  to  me  and  do  sums 
for  an  hour  or  so,  two  or  three  times  a-week ;  and  no  sooner 
do  you  get  your  caps  on  and  turn  out  of  doors  a^ain,  than  you 
sweep  the  whole  thing  clean  out  of  your  mmd.  You  go 
whistling  about,  and  take  no  more  care  what  you're  thinking 
of  than  if  your  heads  were  gutters  for  any  rubbish  to  swill 
through  that  happened  to  be  in  the  way ;  and  if  you  get  a 
good  notion  in  'em,  it's  pretty  soon  washed  out  again.  You 
think  knowledge  is  to  be  got  cheap — you'll  come  and  pay 
Bartle  Massey  sixpence  a-week,  and  he'll  make  you  clever  at 
figures  without  your  taking  any  trouble.  But  knowledge  isn't 
U)  be  got  with  paying  sixpence,  let  me  tell  you :  if  you're  to 
know  figures,  you  must  turn  'cm  over  in  your  own  heads,  and 
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keep  your  thoughts  fixed  on  'em.  There's  nothing  you  can't 
turn  into  a  sum,  for  there's  nothing  but  what's  got  number  in 
it — even  a  fool.  You  may  say  to  yourselves,  *  I'm  one  fool, 
and  Jack's  another ;  if  my  fool's  head  weighed  four  pound,  and 
Jack's  three  pound  three  ounces  and  three-quarters,  now  many 
pennyweights  heavier  would  my  head  be  than  Jack's  ?'  A  man 
that  had  got  his  heart  in  learning  figures  would  make  sums  for 
himself,  and  work  'em  in  his  head :  when  he  sat  at  his  shoe- 
making,  he'd  count  his  stitches  by  fives,  and  then  put  a  price 
on  his  stitches,  say  half  a  farthing,  and  then  see  how  much 
money  he  could  get  in  an  hour ;  and  then  ask  himself  how 
much  money  he'd  get  in  a  day  at  that  rate ;  and  then  how 
much  ten  workmen  would  get  working  three,  or  twenty,  or  a 
hundred  years  at  that  rate — and  all  the  while  his  needle  would 
be  going  just  as  fast  as  if  he  left  his  head  empty  for  the  devil 
to  dance  in.  But  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is — I'Jl  have 
nobody  in  my  night-school  that  doesn't  strive  to  learn  what  he 
comes  to  learn,  as  hard  as  if  he  was  striving  to  get  out  of  a  dark 
hole  into  broad  daylight  rilj£iiii,no  man  away  because  he's 
stupid  ;  if  Billy  Taft,  the  idiot,  wanted^  learn  anything,  I'd 
not  refuse  to  teach  him.  But  I'll  not  throw  away  good  know- 
ledge on  people  who  think  they  can  get  it  by  the  sixpen- 
n'orth,  and  carry  it  away  with  'em  as  they  would  an  ounce  of 
snuff.  So  never  come  to  roe  again,  if  you  can't  show  that 
you've  been  working  with  your  own  heads,  instead  of  thinking 
you  can  pay  for  mine  to  work  for  you.  That's  the  last  word 
I've  got  to  say  to  you." 

With  this  final  sentence,  Bartle  Massey  gave  a  sharper  rap 
than  ever  with  his  knobbed  stick,  and  the  discomfited  lads  got 
up  to  go  with  a  sulky  look.  The  other  pupils  had  happily 
on]y  their  writing-books  to  show,  in  various  stages  of  progress 
from  pot-hooks  to  round  text ;  and  mere  pen-strokes,  however 
perverse,  were  less  exasperating  to  Baitle  than  false  arithmetic. 
He  was  a  little  more  severe  than  usual  on  Jacob  Storey's  ^s, 
of  which  poor  Jacob  had  written  a  pageful,  all  with  their  tops 
turned  the  wrong  way,  with  a  puzzled  sense  that  they  were  not 
right  "  somehow."  But  he  observed  in  apology,  that  it  was  a 
letter  you  never  wanted  hardly,  and  he  thought  it  had  only 
been  put  there  "to  finish  off  th'  alphabet,  like,  though 
ampus-and  (<&)  would  ha'  done  as  welt,  for  what  he  could 
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At  last  the  pupils  had  all  taken  their  hats  and  said  their 
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''Good  nigbtfi,^'  and  Adam,  knowing  his  old  master^s  habits, 
rose  and  said,  **  Shall  I  pat  the  candles  out,  Mr.  Massej  ?" 

^  Yes,  my  boj,  yes,  all  but  this,  which  Til  just  carry  into  the 
honse;  and  just  lock  the  outer  door,  now  youVe  near  it,*'  said 
Barde,  getting  his  stick  in  the  fitting  angle  to  help  him  in 
descending  from  his  stool.  He  was  no  sooner  on  the  ground 
than  it  became  obvious  why  the  stick  was  necessary — ^the  left 
leg  was  much  shorter  than  the  right.  But  the  schoolmaster 
was  so  active  with  his  lameness  that  it  was  hardly  thought  of 
as  a  misfortune ;  and  if  you  had  seen  him  make  his  way  along 
the  schoolroom  floor,  and  up  the  step  into  his  kitchen,  you 
would  perhaps  have  understood  why  the  naughty  boys  some- 
times felt  that  his  pace  might  be  indefinitely  quickened,  and 
that  he  and  his  stick  might  overtake  them  even  in  their  swift- 
est run. 

Hie  moment  he  appeared  at  the  kitchen  door  with  the 
candle  in  his  hand,  a  faint  whimpering  began  in  the  chimney 
comer,  and  a  brown-and-tan-colored  bitch,  of  that  wise-looking 
breed  with  short  legs  and  long  body,  known  to  an  unmechani- 
cal  generation  as  tum-^pits,  came  creeping  along  the  floor, 
wagging  her  tail,  and  hesitating  at  every  otner  step,  as  if  her 
affections  were  painfully  divided  between  the  hamper  in  the 
chimney  corner  and  the  master,  whom  she  could  not  leave 
without  a  g«5eting. 

"  Well,  Vixen,  well  then,  how  are  the  babbies  ?"  said  the 
schoolmaster,  making  haste  towards  the  chimney  corner,  and 
holding  the  candle  over  the  low  hamper,  where  two  extremely 
blind  puppies  lifted  up  their  heads  towards  the  light,  from  a 
nest  of  flannel  and  wool.  Vixen  could  not  even  see  her  master 
look  at  them  without  painful  excitement;  she  got  into  the 
hamper  and  got  out  again  the  next  moment,  and  behaved  with 
true  feminine  felly,  though  looking  all  the  while  as  wise  as  a 
dwarf  with  a  large  old-rashioned  head  and  body  on  the  most 
abbreviated  legs. 

^  Why,  you've  got  a  family,  I  see,  Mr.  Massey  f  said  Adam, 
smiling,  as  he  came  into  the  kitchen.  ^  How's  that  ?  I  thought 
it  was  against  the  law  here." 

**  Law  ?  What's  the  use  o'  law  when  a  man's  once  such  a 
fool  as  to  let  a  woman  into  his  house  ?"  said  Bartle,  turninar 
away  from  the  hamper  with  some  bitterness.  He  always  called 
Vixen  a  woman,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  all  consciousness  that 
he  was  using  a  figure  of  speech.    **  If  I'd  known  Vixen  was  a 
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woman,  Td  never  have  held  the  boys  from  drowning  her ;  bat 
when  rd  got  her  into  my  hand,  I  was  forced  to  take  to  her. 
And  now  you  see  what  she's  brought  me  to — the  sly,  hypocri- 
tical wench*' — ^Bartle  spoke  these  last  words  in  a  rasping  tone 
of  reproach,  and  looked  at  Vixen,  who  poked  down  her  head 
and  turned  up  her  eyes  towards  him  with  a  keen  sense  of 
opprobrium — ^  and  contrived  to  be  brought  to  bed  on  a  Sunday 
at  church-time.  I've  wished  again  and  again  I'd  been  a  bloody- 
mind^  man,  that  I  could  have  strangled  the  mother  and  the 
brats  with  one  cord." 

**  I'm  glad  it  was  no  worse  a  cause  kept  you  from  church," 
said  Adam.  *'  I  was  afraid  you  must  be  ill  for  the  first  time  i' 
your  life.  And  I  was  particularly  sorry  not  to  have  you  at 
church  yesterday." 

"  Ah,  my  boy,  I  know  why,  I  know  why,"  said  Bartle,  kindly, 
going  up  to  Adam,  and  raisins  his  hand  up  to  the  shoulder 
that  was  almost  on  a  level  wiui  his  own  head.  ^  You've  had 
a  rough  bit  o'  road  to  get  over  since  I  saw  you — ^a  rough  bit  o' 
road.  But  I'm  in  hopes  there  are  better  times  coming  for  you. 
I've  ffot  some  news  to  tell  you.  But  I  must  ^et  my  supper  first, 
for  I^n  hungry,  I'm  hungry.     Sit  down,  sit  down. ' 

Bartle  went  into  his  little  pantry,  and  brought  out  an  excel- 
lent home-baked  loaf;  for  it  was  his  one  extravagance  in  these 
dear  times  to  eat  bread  once  a-day  instead  of  oat-cake ;  and  he 
justified  it  by  observing,  that  what  a  schoolmaster  wanted  was 
brains,  and  oat-cake  ran  too  much  to  bone  instead  of  brains. 
Then  came  a  piece  of  cheese  and  a  quart  jug  with  a  crown  of 
foam  upon  it  He  placed  them  all  on  the  round  deal-table 
which  stood  against  his  large  arm-chair  in  the  chimney  comer, 
with  Vixen's  hamper  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a  window-shelf  with 
a  few  books  piled  up  in  it  on  the  other.  The  table  was  as  clean 
as  if  Vixen  nad  been  an  excellent  housewife  in  a  checkered 
apron;  so  was  the  quarry  floor;  and  the  old  carved  oaken 
press,  table,  and  chairs,  which  in  these  days  would  be  bought 
at  a  hiffh  price  in  aristocratic  houses,  though,  in  that  period  of 
spider-legs  and  inlaid  cupids,  Bartle  had  got  them  for  an  old  song, 
were  as  free  from  dust  as  things  could  be  at  the  end  of  a  aum- 
mer's  day. 

"  Now  then,  my  boy,  draw  up,  draw  up.  We'll  not  talk 
about  business  till  we've  had  our  supper.  No  man  can  be  wise 
on  an  empty  stomach.  But,"  said  Bartle,  rising  from  his  chair 
again,  ^1  must  give  Vixen  her  supper  too,  confound   her! 
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though  she'll  do  nothing  with  it  but  nourish  those  unnecessary 
babbies.  That's  the  way  with  these  women — they've  got  no 
head-pieces  to  nourish,  and  so  their  food  all  runs  either  to  fat 
or  to  brats." 

He  brought  out  of  the  pantry  a  dish  of  scraps,  which  Vixen 
at  once  fixed  her  eyes  on,  and  jumped  out  of  her  hamper  to 
lick  up  with  the  utmost  despatch. 

"  I've  had  my  supper,  Mr.  Massey,"  said  Adam,  "  so  I'll  look 
on  while  you  eat  yours.  I've  been  at  the  Hall  Farm,  and  they 
always  have  their  supper  betimes,  you  know :  they  don't  keep 
your  late  hours." 

*^  1  know  little  about  their  hours,"  said  Bartle,  dryly,  cutting 
his  bread  and  not  shrinking  from  the  crust.  ^  It's  a  house  I 
seldom  go  into,  though  I'm  fond  of  the  boys,  and  Martin  Poy- 
ser's  a  good  fellow.  There's  too  many  women  in  the  house 
for  me :  I  hate  the  sound  of  women's  voices ;  they're  always 
either  a-buzz  or  ansqueak,  always  either  a-buzz  or  a-squeak. 
Mrs.  Poyser  keeps  at  the  top  o'  the  talk,  like  a  fife ;  and  as  for 
the  young  lasses,  I'd  as  soon  look  at  water-grubs — I  know  what 
they'll  turn  to — stinging  gnats,  stinging  cnats.  Here,  take 
some  ale,  my  boy  :  it's  been  drawn  for  you,  it's  been  drawn  for 
you." 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Massey,"  said  Adam,  who  took  his  old  friend's 
whim  more  seriously  than  usual  to-night,  ^  don't  be  so  hard  on 
the  creaturs  Ood  has  made  to  be  companions  for  us.  A  work- 
ing man  'ud  be  badly  off  without  a  wife  to  see  to  th'  house 
and  the  victual,  and  make  things  clean  and  comfortable." 

** Nonsense!  It's  the  silliest  lie  a  sensible  man  like  you 
ever  believed,  to  say  a  woman  makes  a  house  comfortable. 
It's  a  story  got  up,  because  the  women  are  there,  and  some- 
thing must  be  found  for  'em  to  do.  I  tell  you  there  isn't  a 
thing  under  the  sun  that  needs  to  be  done  at  all,  but  what  a 
man  can  do  better  than  a  woman,  unless  it's  bearing  children, 
and  they  do  that  in  a  poor  make-shift  way ;  it  had  better  ha' 
been  left  to  the  men — it  had  better  ha'  been  left  to  the 
men.  I  tell  yon  a  woman  'ull  bake  you  a  pie  every 
week  of  her  life,  and  never  come  to  see  that  the  hotter 
th'  oven  the  shorter  the  time.  I  tell  you,  a  woman  'ull  make 
your  porridge  every  day  for  twenty  years,  and  never  think  of 
measuring  the  proportion  between  the  meal  and  the  milk — ^a 
little  more  or  less,  she'll  think,  doesn't  signify :  the  porridge 
will  be  awk'ard  now  and  then :  if  it's  wrong,  it's  summat  in 
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the  milk,  or  it's  Bummat  in  the  water.  Look  at  me !  I  make 
ray  own  bread,  and  there's  no  difference  between  one  batch 
and  another  from  year's  end  to  year's  end ;  but  if  I'd  got  any 
other  woman  besides  Vixen  in  the  house,  I  must  pray  to  the 
Lord  every  baking  to  give  me  patience  if  the  bread  turned  out 
heavy.  And  as  for  cleanliness  my  house  is  cleaner  than  any 
other  house  on  the  Common,  though  the  half  of  'em  swarm  with 
women.  Will  Baker^s  lad  comes  to  help  me  in  a  morning,  and 
we  get  as  much  cleaning  done  in  one  hour  without  any  fusB,  as 
a  woman  'ud  get  done  m  three,  and  all  the  whOe  be  sending 
buckets  o'  water  after  your  ankles,  and  let  the  fender  and  the 
fire-irons  stand  in  the  middle  o'  the  floor  half  the  day,  for  yoa 
to  break  your  shins  against  'em.  Don't  tell  me  about  God 
having  made  such  creatures  to, be  companions  for  us!  I  don't 
say  but  he  might  make  Eve  to  be  a  companion  to  Adam  in 
Paradise — there  was  no  cooking  to  be  spoilt  there,  and  no 
other  woman  to  cackle  with  and  make  mischief;  though  yoa 
see  what  mischief  she  did  as  soon  as  she'd  an  opportunity. 
But  it's  an  impious  unscriptural  opinion  to  say  a  woman's  a 
blessing  to  a  man  now ;  you  might  as  well  say  adders  and 
wasps,  and  hogs,  and  wild  beasts,  are  a  blessing,  when  they're 
only  the  evils  that  belong  to  this  state  o'  probation,  which  it's 
\&wfa\  for  a  man  to  keep  as  clear  of  as  he  can  in  this  life,  hop- 
ing to  get  quit  of  'em  for  ever  in  another — ^hoping  to  get  quit 
of  'em  for  ever  in  another." 

Bartle  had  become  so  excited  and  angry  in  the  course  of  his 
invective  that  he  had  foi^tten  his  supper,  and  only  used  the 
knife  for  the  purpose  of  rapping  the  table  with  the  haft  But 
towards  the  close  the  raps  became  so  sharp  and  frequent,  and 
his  voice  so  quarrelsome,  that  Vixen  felt  it  incumbent  on  her 
to  jump  out  of  the  hamper  and  bark  vaguely. 

** Quiet,  Vixen!"  snarled  Bartle,  turning  round  upon  her. 
"  You're  like  the  rest  o'  the  women — always  putting  in  yoter 
word  before  you  know  why." 

Vixen  returned  to  her  hamper  again  in  humiliation,  and  her 
master  continued  his  supper  in  a  silence  which  Adam  did  not 
choose  to  interrupt ;  he  knew  the  old  man  would  be  in  a  bet- 
ter humor  when  he  had  had  his  supper  and  lighted  his  pipe. 
Adam  was  used  to  hear  him  talk  in  this  way,  but  had  never 
learned  so  much  of  Bartle's  past  life  as  to  know  whether  his 
view  of  married  comfort  was  founded  on  experience.  On 
that  point  Bartle  was  mute;  and  it  was  even  a  secret  where  he 
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had  lived  previoas  to  die  twenty  years  in  wbich,  happily  for 
the  peasants  and  artisans  of  this  neighborhood,  he  had  been  set- 
tled among  them  as  their  only  schoolmaster.  If  anything  like 
a  question  was  ventured  on  this  subject^  Bartle  always  replied, 
**  O,  I've  seen  many  places — I've  been  a  deal  in  the  south  " — 
and  the  Loamshire  men  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  asking 
for  a  particular  town  or  village  in  Africa  as  in  ^  the  south." 

'*Now  then,  my  boy,"  said  Bartle  at  last,  when  he  had 
poared  out  his  second  mug  of  ale  and  lighted  his  pipe — ^  now 
then,  we'll  have  a  little  talk.  But  tell  me  first,  have  you  heard 
any  particular  news  to-day  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Adam,  "  not  as  I  remember." 

**  Ah,  they'll  keep  it  close,  they'll  keep  it  close,  I  daresay. 
Bat  I  found  it  out  by  chance ;  and  it's  news  that  may  concern 
you,  Adam,  else  I'm  a  man  that  don't  know  a  superficial  square 
foot  from  a  solid." 

Here  Bartle  g&ve  a  series  of  fierce  and  rapid  puffs,  looking 
earnestly  the  while  at  Adam.  Your  impatient  loquacious  man 
has  never  any  notion  of  keeping  his  pipe  alight  by  gentle 
measured  puffs ;  he  is  always  letting  it  go  nearly  out,  and  then 
punishing  it  for  that  negligence.     At  last  he  said, 

"  Satchell's  got  a  paralytic  stroke.  I  found  it  out  from  the 
lad  they  sent  to  Treddleston  for  the  doctor,  before  seven  o'clock 
this  morning.  He's  a  good  way  beyond  sixty,  you  know  ;  it's 
much  if  he  gets  over  it" 

"  Well,"  said  Adam,  "  I  daresay  there'd  be  more  rejoicing 
than  sorrow  in  the  parish  at  his  being  laid  up.  He's  been  a 
selfish,  tale-bearing,  mischievous  fellow ;  but,  after  all,  there's 
nobody  he's  done  so  much  harm  to  as  to  th'  old  Squire. 
Though  it's  the  Squire  himself  as  is  to  blame — making  a  stu- 
pid fellow  like  that  a  sort  o'  man-of-all-work,  just  to  save  th' 
expense  of  having  a  proper  steward  to  look  after  th'  estate. 
And  he's  lost  more  by  ill-management  o'  the  woods,  I'll  be 
bound,  than  'ud  pay  for  two  stewards.  If  he's  laid  on  the 
shelf,  it's  to  be  hoped  he'll  make  way  for  a  better  man,  but  I 
don't  see  how  it's  like  to  make  any  difference  to  me." 

"But  I  see  it,  but  I  see  it,"  said  Bartle;  "and  others  be- 
sides me.  The  Captain's  coming  of  age  now — you  know  that 
as  well  as  I  do — and  it's  to  be  expected  he'll  have  a  little 
more  voice  in  things.  And  I  know,  and  you  know  too,  what 
'ud  be  the  Captain's  wish  about  the  woods,  if  there  was  a  fair 
opportunity  for  making  a  change.    He's  said  in  plenty  of  peo- 
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ple^B  hearing  that  he'd  make  you  manager  of  the  woods  to- 
morrow, if  he'd  the  power.  Why,  Carrol,  Mr.  Irwine's  but- 
ler, heard  him  say  so  to  the  parsoD  not  many  day^  ago.  Car- 
rol looked  in  when  we  were  smoking  our  pipes  o'  Saturday 
night  at  Casson's,  and  he  told  us  about  it;  and  whenever  any- 
body says  a  good  word  for  you,  the  parson's  ready  to  back  it^ 
that  I'll  answer  for.  It  was  pretty  well  talked  over,  I  can  tell 
you,  at  Casson's,  and  one  and  another  had  their  fling  at  you ; 
for  if  donkeys  set  to  work  to  sing,  you're  pretty  sure  what  the 
ioue  '11  be." 

**  Why,  did  they  talk  it  over  before  Mr.  Burge  ?"  said  Adam; 
"  or  wasn't  he  there  o'  Saturday  ?" 

**  O,  he  went  away  before  Carrol  came  ;  and  Casson — he's 
always  for  setting  oUier  folks  right,  you  know — would  have  it 
Burge  was  the  man  to  have  the  management  of  the  woods. 
'  A  substantial  man,'  says  he,  *  with  pretty  near  sixty  years* 
experience  o'  timber :  it  'ud  be  all  very  well  for  Adam  Bcde  to 
act  under  him,  but  it  isn't  to  be  supposed  the  Squire  'd  appoint 
a  young  fellow  like  Adam,  when  there's  his  elders  and  betters 
at  hand!'  But  I  said,  *  That's  a  pretty  notion  o'  yours,  Cas- 
son. Why  Burge  is  the  man  to  buy  timber ;  would  you  put 
the  woods  into  his  hands,  and  let  him  make  his  own  bargains? 
I  think  you  don't  leave  your  customers  to  score  their  own 
drink,  do  you  ?  And  as  for  age,  what  that's  worth  depends  on 
the  quality  o'  the  liquor.  Irs  pretty  well  known  wno's  the 
backbone  of  Jonathan  Burge's  business.' " 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  good  word,  Mr  Massey,"  said  Adam. 
**But,  for  all  that,  Casson  was  partly  i'^he  right  for  once. 
There's  not  much  likelihood  that  th'  old  Squire  ud  ever  con- 
sent t'  Employ  me  :  I  offended  him  about  two  years  ago,  and 
he's  never  forgiven  me." 

"  Why,  how  was  that  ?  You  never  told  me  about  it,"  said 
Bartle. 

^  O,  it  was  a  bit  o'  nonsense.  I'd  made  a  frame  for  a  screen 
for  Miss  Lyddy — she's  always  making  something  with  her 
worsted-work,  you  know — and  she'd  given  me  particular  orders 
about  this  screen,  and  there  was  as  much  talking  and  measuring 
as  if  we'd  been  planning  a  house.  However,  it  was  a  nice  bit 
o'  work,  and  I  liked  doing  it  for  her.  But  you  know,  those 
little  friggling  things  take  a  deal  o'  time.  I  only  worked  at  it 
over-hours — often  late  at  night — and  I  had  to  go  to  Treddle- 
ston  over  an'  over  again,  about  little  bits  o'  brass  nails  and  such 
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gear ;  and  I  turned  the  little  knobs  and  tbe  legs,  and  carved 
th*  open  work,  after  a  pattern,  as  nice  as  could  be.    And  I  was 
uncommon  pleased  witb  it  wben  it  was  done.     And  wben  I 
took  it  borne.  Miss  Lyddy  sent  for  me  to  bring  it  into  ber 
drawing-room,  so  as  she  migbt  give  me  directions  about  fasten- 
ing on  the  work — very  fine  needlework,  Jacob  and  Rachel 
a-kissinff  one  another  among  the  sheep,  like  a  picture — ^and  th' 
old  Squire  was  sitting  there,  for  he  mostly  sits  with  ber.   Well, 
she  was  mighty  pleased  with  the  screen,  and  then  she  wanted 
to  know  what  pay  she  was  to  give  me.     I  didn't  speak  at  ran- 
dom— you  know  it's  not  my  wav ;  I'd  calculated  pretty  close, 
though  I  hadn't  made  out  a  bill,  and  I  said,  one  pound  thir- 
teen.   That  was  paying  for  the  mater'als  and  paying  me,  but 
none  too  much,  K>r  my  work.    The  old  Squire  looked  ujp  at 
this,  and  peered  in  his  wav  at  the  screen,  and  said, '  One  pound 
thirteen  for  a  gimcrack  like  that !   Lydia,  my  dear,  if  you  must 
spend  money  on  these  things,  why  don't  you  get  them  at 
Rosseter,  instead  of  paying  double  price  for  clumsy  work  here! 
Such  things  are  not  work  for  a  carpenter  like  Adam.     Give 
him  a  guinea,  and  no  more.'     Well,  Miss  Lyddy,  I  reckon,  be- 
lieved what  he  told  her,  and  she's  not  over-fond  o'  parting  with 
the  money  herself — she's  not  a  bad  woman  at  bottom,  but  she's 
been  brought  up  under  his  thumb;  so  she  began  fidgeting  with 
her  purse,  and  turned  as  red  as  her  ribbon.   But  I  made  a  bow, 
and  said,  ^  No  thank  you,  madam ;  I'll  make  you  a  present  o' 
the  screen,  if  you  please.     I've  charged  the  regular  price  for 
my  work,  and  I  know  it's  done  well ;  and  I  know,  begging  his 
honor's  pardon,  that  you  couldn't  get  such  a  screen  at  Rosse- 
ter under  two  guineas.    I'm  willing  to  give  you  my  work — it's 
been  done  in  my  own  time,  and  nobody's  got  anything  to  do 
with  it  but  me ;  but  if  I'm  paid,  I  can't  take  a  smaller  price 
than  I  asked,  because  that  'ud  be  like  saying,  I'd  asked  more 
Uian  was  just.     With  your  leave,  madam,  PU  bid  vou  good 
morning.'     I  made  my  bow  and  went  out  before  she  d  time  to 
say  any  more,  for  she  stood  with  the  purse  in  her  hand,  look- 
ing almost  foolish.     I  didn't  mean  to  be  disrespectful,  and  I 
spoke  as  polite  as  I  could ;  but  I  can  give  in  to  no  man,  if  he 
wants  to  make  it  out  as  I'm  trying  t'  overreach  him.     And  in 
the  evening  the  footman  brought  me  the  one  pound  thirteen 
wrapped  in  paper.     But  since  then  I've  seen  pretty  clear  as  th' 
old  Squire  can't  abide  me." 
^  That's  likely  enough,  that's  likely  enough,"  said  Bartie, 
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meditatively.  "  The  only  way  to  bring  him  ronnd  would  be  to 
show  him  what  was  for  his  own  interest,  and  that  the  Captain 
may  do— that  the  Captain  may  do." 

"  Nay,  I  don't  know,"  said  Adam  ;  '*  the  Squire's  'cute 
enough,  but  it  takes  something  else  besides^'cuteness  to  make 
folks  see  what'U  be  their  interest  in  the  long-run.  It  takes  some 
conscience  and  belief  in  right  and  wrong.  I  see  that  prettj 
clear.  You'd  hardly  ever  bring  round  th'  old  Squire  to  believe 
he'd  gain  as  much  in  a  straitforard  way  as  by  tncks  and  tarns. 
And,  besides,  I've  not  much  mind  to  work  under  him :  I  don't 
want  to  quarrel  with  any  gentleman,  more  particular  an'  old 
gentleman  turned  eighty,  and  I  know  we  couldn't  W^e  lone. 
If  the  Captain  was  master  o'  th'  estate,  it  'ud  be  different,  hrs 
got  a  conscience,  and  a  will  to  do  right,  and  Pd  sooner  work 
for  him  nor  for  any  man  living." 

^*  Well,  well,  my  boy,  if  good-luck  knocks  at  your  door, 
don't  you  put  your  head  out  at  window  and  tell  it  to  be  gone 
about  its  business,  that's  all.  You  must  learn  to  deal  with  odd 
and  even  in  life,  as  well  as  in  figures.  I  tell  you  now,  as  I 
told  you  ten  years  ago,  when  you  pommelled  young  Mike 
Holds  worth  for  wanting  to  pass  a  bad  shilling,  before  you 
kne%  whether  he  was  in  jest  or  earnest — you're  over-hasty  and 
proud,  and  apt  to  set  your  teeth  against  folks  that  don't  square 
to  your  notions.  It's  no  harm  for  me  to  be  a  bit  fiery  and  stiff- 
backed  ;  I'm  an  old  schoolmaster,  and  shall  never  want  to  set 
on  to  a  higher  perch.  But  whereas  the  use  of  all  the  time  I  ve 
spent  in  teaching  you  writing  and  mapping  and  mensuration,  if 
you're  not  to  get  for'ard  in  the  world,  and  show  folks  there's 
some  advantage  in  having  a  head  on  their  shoulders,  instead  of 
a  turnip  ?  Do  you  mean  to  go  on  turning  up  your  nose  at 
every  opportunity,  because  it's  got  a  bit  of  a  smell  about  it 
that  nobody  finds  out  but  yourself?  It's  as  foolish  as  that 
notion  o'  yours  that  a  wife  is  to  make  a  working  man  comfort- 
able. Stuff  and  nonsense  I — stuff  and  nonsense !  Leave 
that  to  fools  that  never  got  beyond  a  sum  in  simple  addi- 
tion. Simple  addition  enough !  Add  one  fool  to  another 
fool,  and  in  six  years'  time  six  fools  more — they're  all  of  the 
same  denomination,  big  and  little's  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sum  !" 

During  this  rather  heated  exhortation  to  coolness  and  dis- 
cretion, tne  pipe  had  gone  out,  and  Bartle  gave  the  climax  to 
his  speech  by  lighting  a  match  furiously  agamst  the  hob,  after 
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which  he  pnffed  with  fierce  resolution,  fixing  his  eye  still  on 
Adam,  who  was  trying  not  to  laugh. 

"  There's  a  good  deal  o'  sense  in  what  you  say,  Mr.  Massey,*^ 
Adam  began,  as  soon  sa  he  felt  quite  serious,  ^  as  there  always 
is.  But  you'll  give  in  that  it's  no  business  o'  mine  to  be  build- 
ing on  chances  that  may  never  happen.  What  I've  got  to  do 
is  to  work  as  well  as  I  can  with  the  tools  and  matcr'als  I've  got 
in  my  hands.  If  a  ^ood  chance  comes  to  me,  I'll  think  o' 
what  you've  been  saymg ;  but  till  then,  I've  got  nothing  to  do 
but  to  trust  to  my  own  hands  and  my  own  head-piece.  I'm 
turning  over  a  little  plan  for  Seth  and  me  to  go  into  the  cabi- 
net-making a  bit  by  ourselves,  and  win  a  extra  pound  or  two  in 
that  way.  But  it's  getting  late  now — it  '11  be  pretty  near  eleven 
before  I'm  at  home,  and  mother  may  happen  to  lie  awake ;  she's 
more  fidgety  nor  usual  now.     So  I'll  bid  you  good-night." 

"  Well,  well,  we'll  go  to  the  gate  with  you — it's  a  fine  night," 
said  Bartle,  taking  up  his  stick.  Vixen  was  at  once  on  her 
legs,  and  without  further  words  the  three  walked  out  into  the 
starlight,  by  the  side  of  Bartle's  potato-beds,  to  the  little  gate. 

"  Come  to  the  music  o'  Friday  night,  if  you  can,  my  boy," 
said  the  old  man,  as  he  closed  the  gate  after  Adam,  and  leaned 
against  it 

^'  Ay,  ay,"  said  Adam,  striding  along  towards  the  streak  of 
pale  road.  He  was  the  only  object  moving  on  the  wide  com- 
mon. The  two  grey  donkeys,  just  visible  in  front  of  the  gorse 
bushes,  stood  as  still  as  limestone  images — as  still  as  the  grey- 
thatched  roof  of  the  mud  cottage  a  little  farther  on.  Bartle 
kept  his  eye  on  the  moving  figure  till  it  passed  into  the  dark- 
ness ;  while  Vixen,  in  a  state  of  divided  affection,  had  twice 
run  back  to  the  house  to  bestow  a  parenthetic  lick  on  her  pup- 
pies. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  muttered  the  schoolmaster,  as  Adam  disappear- 
ed; '♦there  you  go,  stalking  along — ^stalking  along;  but  you 
wouldn't  have  been  what  yon  are  if  you  hadn't  had  a  bit  of 
old  lame  Bartle  inside  you.  The  strongest  calf  must  have 
something  to  suck  at.  xhere's  plenty  of  these  big,  lumbering 
fellows  'nd  never  have  known  their  a  b  c,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Bartle  Massey.  Well,  well.  Vixen,  you  foolish  wench,  what  is 
it,  what  is  it  ?  I  must  go  in,  must  I  ?  Ay,  ay,  I'm  never  to 
have  a  will  o'  my  own  any  more.  And  those  pups,  what  do 
you  think  I'm  to  do  with  'em  when  they're  twice  as  big  as  you  ? 
— for  I'm  pretty  sure  the  father  was  that  hulking  bull-terrior 
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of  Will  Baker's — wasn't  Le  now,  eh,  you  sly  hnsscy  ?"  fHere 
Vixen  tucked  her  tail  between  her  legs,  and  ran  forwara  into 
the  house.  Subjects  are  sometimes  broached  which  a  well-bred 
female  will  ignore.) 

^  But  Where's  the  use  of  talking  to  a  woman  with  babbies  T' 
continued  Bartle,  '^  she's  got  no  conscience — no  conscience — 
it's  all  run  to  milk !" 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

OOIKO   TO   THS   BIRTHDAY   FSA8T. 

Thx  thirtieth  of  July  was  come,  and  it  was  one  of  tho^  half- 
dozen  warm  days  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  middle  of  a 
rainy  English  summer.  No  rain  had  fallen  for  the  last  three  or 
four  days,  and  the  weather  was  perfect  for  that  time  of  the 
year  :  there  was  less  dust  than  usual  on  the  dark  green  hedge- 
rows, and  on  the  wild  camomile  that  starred  the  roadside,  yet 
the  grass  was  dry  enough  for  the  little  children  to  roll  on  it^  and 
there  was  no  cloud  but  a  long  dash  of  light,  downy  ripple,  high, 
high  up  in  the  far-off  blue  sky.  Perfect  weather  for  an  oat- 
door  July  merrymaking,  yet  surely  not  the  best  time  of  year  to 
be  bom  in.  Nature  seems  to  make  a  hot  pause  just  then — 
all  the  loveliest  flowers  are  gone;  the  sweet  time  of  early 
growth  and  vague  hopes  is  past ;  and  yet  the  time  of  harvest 
and  ingathering  is  not  come,  and  we  tremble  at  the  possible 
storms  that  may  ruin  the  precious  fruit  in  the  moment  of  its 
ripeness.  The  woods  are  all  one  dark  monotonous  green  ;  the 
waggon-loads  of  hay  no  longer  creep  along  the  lanes,  scattering 
their  sweet-smelling  fragments  on  the  blackberry  branches; 
the  pastures  are  oilen  a  little  tanned,  yet  the  com  has  not  got 
its  last  splendor  of  red  and  gold ;  the  lambs  and  calves  have 
lost  all  traces  of  their  innocent  nisky  prettiness,  and  have  become 
stupid  yonnff  sheep  and  cows.  But  it  is  a  time  of  leisure  on 
the  farm — that  pause  between  hay  and  com-harvest,  and  so 
the  farmers  and  laborers  in  Hayslope  and  Broxton  thought  the 
Captain  did  well  to  come  of  age  just  then,  when  th^  could  give 
their  undivided  minds  to  the  flavor  of  the  great  cask  ot  ale 
which  had  been  brewed  the  autumn  after  "  the  heir"  was  born. 
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and  was  to  be  tapped  on  his  twenty-first  birth-day.  The  air 
had  been  merry  with  the  ringing  of  church-bells  very  early  this 
morning,  and  every  one  had  made  haste  to  get  through  the 
needful  work  before  twelve,  when  it  would  be  time  to  wink  of 
getting  ready  to  go  to  the  Chase. 

The  mid-day  sun  was  streaming  into  Hettv's  bed-chamber, 
and  there  was  no  blind  to  tamper  the  heat  with  which  it  fell  on 
her  head  as  she  looked  at  herself  in  the  old  specked  glass. 
Still,  that  was  the  only  glass  she  had  in  which  she  could  see 
her  neck  and  arms,  for  the  small  hanging  glass  she  had  fetched 
out  of  the  next  room — the  room  that  nad  been  Dinah's — would 
show  her  nothing  below  her  little  chin,  and  that  beautiful  bit 
of  neck  where  the  roundness  of  her  cheek  melted  into  another 
roundness  shadowed  by  dark  delicate  curls.     And  to-day  she 
thought  more  than  usual  about  her  neck  and  arms ;  for  at  the 
dance  this  evening  she  was  not  to  wear  any  neckerchief,  and 
she  had  been  busy  yesterday  with  her  spotted  pink-and  white 
frock,  that  she  might  make  the  sleeves  either  long  or  short  at 
will.     She  was  dressed  now  just  as  she  was  to  be  in  the  evening, 
with  a  tucker  made  of  ^  real    lace,  which  her  aunt  had  lent  her 
for  this  unparalleled  occasion,  but  with  no  ornaments  besides ; 
she  had  even  taken  out  her  small  round  earrings  which  she 
wore  every  day.    But  there  was  something  more  to  be  done, 
apparently,  before  she  put  on  her  neckerchief  and  long  sleeves, 
which  she  was  to  wear  in  the  day-time,  for  now  she  unlocked 
the  drawer  that  held  her  private  treasures.     It  is  more  than  a 
month  since  we  saw  her  unlock  that  drawer  before,  and  now  it 
holds  new  treasures,  so  much  more  precious  than  the  old  ones 
that  these  are  thrust  into  the  comer.    Hetty  would  not  care  to 
put  the  large  colored  glass  earrings  into  her  ears  now ;  for  see! 
she  has  got  a  beautiful  pair  of  gold  and  pearls  and  garnet,  lying 
snugly  in  a  pretty  little  box  lined  with  white  satin.    O  the 
delight  of  taking  out  that  little  box  and  looking  at  the  earrings  I 
Do  not  reason  about  it,  my  philosophical  reader,  and  say  that 
Hetty,  being  very  pretty,  must  have  known  that  it  did  not 
signify  whether  she  had  on  any  ornaments  or  not ;  and  that, 
moreover,  to  look  at  earrings  which  she  could  not  possibly 
wear  out  of  her  bedroom  could  hardly  be  a  satisfaction,  the 
essence  of  vanity  being  a  reference  to  the  impressions  produced 
on  others ;  you  >vill  never  understand  women's  natures  if  yon 
are  so  excessively  rational.    Try  rather  to  divest  yourself  of  all 
your  rational  prejudices,  as  much  as  if  you  were  studying  the 
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psychology  of  a  canary  bird^  and  only  watch  the  movements  of 
this  pretty  round  creature  as  she  turns  her  head  on  one  side 
with  an  unconscious  smile  at  the  earrings  nestled  in  the  little 
box.  Ah,  you  think,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  person  who  haa 
given  them  to  her,  and  her  thoughts  are  gone  back  now  to  the 
moment  when  they  were  put  into  her  hands.  No ;  else  why 
should  she  have  cared  to  have  earring  rather  than  anything 
else?  and  I  know  that  she  had  longed  for  earrings  froni  among 
all  the  ornaments  she  could  imagine. 

"  Little,  little  ears !"  Arthur  had  said,  pretending  to  pinch 
them  one  evening,  as  Hetty  sat  beside  him  on  the  grass  with- 
out her  hat  "  I  wish  I  had  some  pretty  earrings !"  she  said 
in  a  moment,  almost  before  she  knew  what  she  was  saying — 
the  wish  lay  so  close  to  her  lips,  it  wouUd  flutter  past  them 
at  the  slightest  breath.  And  the  next  day — it  was  only  last 
week — Arthur  had  ridden  over  to  Rosscter  on  purpose  to  buy 
them.  That  little  wish,  so  naively  uttered,  seemed  to  him  the 
prettiest  bit  of  childishness — he  had'  never  heard  anything  like 
it  before ;  and  he  had  wrapped  the  box  up  in  a  great  many 
covers,  that  he  might  see  Hetty  unwrapping  it  with  growing 
curiosity,  till  at  last  her  eyes  flashed  back  their  new  delight  in 
his. 

No,  she  was  not  thinking  most  of  the  giver  when  she  smiled 
at  the  earrings,  for  now  she  is  taking  them  out  of  the  box,  not 
to  press  them  to  her  lips,  but  to  fasten  them  in  her  ears, — only 
for  one  moment,  to  see  how  pretty  they  look,  as  she  peeps  at 
them  in  the  glass  against  the  wall,  with  first  one  position  of 
the  head  and  then  another,  like  a  listening  bird.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  be  wise  on  the  subject  of  earrings  as  one  looks  at  her ; 
what  should  those  delicate  pearls  and  crystals  be  make  for,  if 
not  for  such  ears  ?  One  cannot  even  find  fault  with  the  tiny 
round  hole  which  they  leave  when  they  are  taken  out;  perhaps 
water-nixies,  and  such  lovely  things  without  souls,  have  these 
little  round  holes  in  their  ears  by  nature,  ready  to  hang  jewels 
in.  And  Hetty  must  be  one  of  them ;  it  is  too  pamfiil  to 
think  that  she  is  a  woman,  with  a  woman's  destiny  before  her 
— a  woman  spinning  in  young  ignorance  a  light  web  of  folly 
and  vain  hopes  whicn  may  one  day  close  round  her  and  press 
upon  her,  a  rancorous  poisoned  garment,  changing  all  at  once 
her  fluttering,  trivial  butterfly  sensations  into  a  life  of  deep 
human  anguish. 

But  she  cannot  keep  in  the  earrings  long,  else  she  may  make 
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her  nncle  and  annt  wait.  She  puts  them  quicklj  into  the  box 
again,  and  shuts  them  up.  Some  day  she  will  be  able  to  wear 
any  earrings  she  likes,  and  already  she  lives  in  an  invisible 
world  of  brilliant  costumes,  shimmering  gauze,  soft  satin,  and 
velvet,  such  as  the  lady's  maid  at  the  Chase  has  shown  her  in 
Miss  Lydia's  waiflrobe :  she  feels  the  bracelets  on  her  arms, 
and  treads  on  a  soft  carpet  in  front  of  a  tall  mirror.  But  she 
has  one  thing  in  the  drawer  which  she  can  venture  to  wear 
to-day,  because  she  can  hang  it  on  the  chain  of  dark-brown 
berries  which  she  has  been  used  to  wear  on  grand  days,  with 
a  tiny  flat  scent-bottle  at  the  end  of  it  tucked  mside  her  frock ; 
and  she  must  put  on  her  brown  berries — ^her  neck  would  look 
so  unfinished  without  it.  Hetty  was  not  quite  so  fond  of  the 
locket  as  of  the  earrings,  though  it  was  a  handsome  large 
locket,  with  enamelled  flowers  at  the  back  and  a  beautiful 
gold  border  round  the  glass,  which  showed  a  light  brown, 
slightly-waving  lock,  forming  a  background  for  two  little  dark 
rings.  She  must  keep  it  under  her  clothes,  and  no  one  would 
see  it  But  Hetty  had  another  passion;  only  a  little  less 
strong  than  her  love  of  finery,  and  that  other  passion  made 
her  liKe  to  wear  the  locket  even  hidden  in  her  bosom.  She 
would  always  have  worn  it,  if  she  had  dared  to  encounter  her 
aunt's  questions  about  a  ribbon  round  her  neck.  So  now  she 
slipped  it  on  along  her  chain  of  dark-brown  berries,  and 
snapped  the  chain  round  her  neck.  It  was  not  a  very  long 
chain,  only  allowing  the  locket  to  bans  a  little  way  below  the 
edge  of  her  frock.  And  she  now  haa  nothing  to  do  but  to 
put  on  her  long  sleeves,  her  new  white  gauze  neckerchief,  and 
her  straw  hat  trimmed  with  white  to-day  instead  of  the  pink, 
which  had  become  rather  fSeuled  under  the  July  sun.  That 
hat  made  the  drop  of  bitterness  in  Hetty's  cup  to-day,  for  it 
was  not  quite  new — everybody  would  see  that  it  was  a  little 
tanned  against  the  white  ribbon — and  Mary  Burge,  she  felt 
sure,  would  have  a  new  hat  or  bonnet  on.  She  looked  for 
consolation  at  her  fine  white  cotton  stockings:  they  really 
were  very  nice  indeed,  and  she  had  ffiven  almost  all  her  spare 
money  for  them.  Hetty's  dream  of  uie  future  could  not  make 
her  insensible  to  triumph  in  the  present :  to  be  sure,  Captain 
Donnithorne  loved  her  so,  that  he  would  never  care  about 
looking  at  other  people,  but  then  those  other  people  didn't 
know  how  he  loved  her,  and  she  was  not  satisfied  to  appear 
shabby  and  insignificant  in  their  eyes  even  for  a  short  space. 
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Tho  whole  party  was  asBembled  in  the  honse-place  when 
Hetty  went  down,  all  of  course  in  their  Sunday  clothes ;  and 
the  bells  had  been  ringing  so  this  morning  in  honor  of  the 
Captain's  twenty-firat  birthday,  and  the  won[  had  all  been  got 
done  so  early,  that  Marty  and  Tommy  were  not  ouite  easy  in 
their  minds  until  their  mother  had  assured  them  tnat  goins  to 
church  was  not  part  of  the  day's  festivities.  Mr.  Foyser  had 
once  suggested  that  the  house  should  be  shut  up,  and  left  to 
take  care  of  itself;  '^for,"  said  he,  "  there's  no  danger  of  any- 
body's breaking  in — iverybody'll  be  at  the  Chase,  thieves  an* 
all.  If  we  lock  th'  house  up,  all  the  men  can  go :  it's  a  day 
they  wonna  see  twice  in  their  lives."  But  Mrs.  Poyser  an- 
swered with  great  decision :  ^  I  never  left  th'  house  to  take 
care  of  itself  since  I  was  a  missis^  und  I  niver  will.  There's 
been  ill-looking  tramps  enoo'  about  the  place  this  last  week, 
to  carry  off  ivery  ham  an'  ivery  spoon  we  'n  got ;  and  they  all 
collogue  together,  them  tramps,  as  it's  a  mercy  they  hanna 
come  and  pisoned  the  dogs  and  murdered  us  all  in  our  beds 
afore  we  knowd,  some  Friday  night  when  we'n  got  the  money 
in  th'  house  to  pay  the  men.  And  it's  like  enough  the  tramps 
know  where  we  re  going  as  well  as  we  do  oursens ;  for  if  Old 
Harry  wants  any  work  done,  you  may  be  sure  he'll  find  the 
means." 

^  Nonsense  about  murdering  us  in  our  beds,"  said  Mr.  Poy- 
ser ;  *'  I've  got  a  gun  i'  our  room,  hanna  I  ?  and  thee'st  got 
ears  as  'nd  find  it  out  if  a  mouse  was  gnawing  the  bacon. 
Howiver,  if  thee  wouldstna  be  easy,  Alick  can  stay  at  home  i' 
the  forepart  o' the  day,  and  Tom  can  come  back  tow'rds  five 
o'  clock,  and  let  Alick  have  his  turn.  They  may  let  Growler 
Joose  if  anybody  offers  to  do  mischief,  and  there's  Alick's  dog,  too, 
ready  enough  to  set  his  tooth  in  a  tramp  if  Alick  gives  him  a  wink." 

Mrs.  Poyser  accepted  this  compromise,  but  thought  it  advi- 
sable to  bar  and  bolt  to  the  utmost ;  and  now,  at  me  last  mo- 
ment before  starting,  Nancy,  the  dairymaid,  was  closing  the 
shutters  of  the  houseplace,  although  that  window,  lyine  under 
the  immediate  observation  of  Alick  and  the  dogs,  might  have 
been  supposed  the  least  likely  to  be  selected  for  a  burglarious 
attempt 

The  covered  cart,  without  springs,  was  standing  ready  to 
carry  the  whole  family  except  the  men-servants ;  Mr.  Poyser 
and  the  grandfiither  sat  on  tne  seat  in  front,  and  within  there 
was  room  for  all  the  women  and  children ;  the  fiiller  the  cart 
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the  better,  becanee  then  the  jolting  would  not  hurt  bo  much, 
and  Nancy's  broad  person  and  thick  arms  were  an  excellent 
cushion  to  be  pitched  on.  But  Mr.  Poyser  drove  at  no  more 
than  a  walking  pace,  that  there  might  be  as  little  risk  of  jolt- 
ing as  possible  on  this  warm  day ;  and  there  was  time  to  ex- 
change greetings  and  remarks  with  the  foot-passengers  who 
were  going  the  same  way,  specking  the   paths  between  the 

freen  meadows  and  the  golden  cornnelds  with  bits  of  movable 
ri^ht  color — a  scarlet  waistcoat  to  match  the  poppies  that 
nodded  a  little  too  thickly  among  the  corn,  or  a  dark-blue  neck- 
erchief with  ends  flaunting  across  a  bran-new  white  smock-frock. 
All  Broxton  and  all  Ilayslope  were  to  be  at  the  Chase,  and  make 
merry  there  in  honor  of  "  th'  heir ;"  and  the  old  men  and 
women,  who  had  never  b^en  so  far  down  this  side  of  the  hill 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  were  being  brought  from  Broxton 
and  Hay  slope  in  one  of  the  farmer's  waggons,  at  Mr.  Irwine's 
suggestion.  The  church-bells  had  struck  up  again  now — a  last 
tune,  before  the  ringers  came  down  the  hill  to  have  their  share 
of  the  festival ;  and  before  the  bells  had  finished,  other  music 
was  heard  approaching,  so  that  even  Old  Brown,  the  sober 
horse,  that  was  drawing  Mr.  Poyser's  cart,  began  to  prick  up 
his  ears.  It  was  the  band  of  the  Benefit  Club,  which  had 
mustered  in  all  its  glory ;  that  is  to  say,  in  bright-blue  scarfs 
and  blue  favors,  and  carrying  its  banner  with  the  motto,  **  Let 
brotherly  love  continue,"  encircling  a  picture  of  a  stone- 
pit.  ^:>  f 

The  carts,  of  course,  were  not  to  enter  the  Chase.  Every 
one  must  get  down  at  the  lodges,  and  the  vehicles  must  he 
sent  back. 

"  Why,  the  Chase  is  like  a  fair  a'ready,'  said  Mrs.  Poyser, 
as  she  got  down  from  the  cart,  and  saw  the  groups  scattered 
under  Uie  great  oaks,  and  the  boys  running  about  in  the  hot 
sunshine  to  survey  the  tall  poles  surmounted  by  the  fluttering 
garments  that  were  to  be  the  prize  of  the  successful  climbers, 
^  I  should  ha'  thought  there  wasna  so  many  people  i'  the  two 
parishes.  Massy  on  us  I  how  hot  it  is  out  o'  the  shade  !  Come 
nere,  Totty,  else  your  little  face  'nil  be  burnt  to  a  scratchin'! 
They  might  ha'  cooked  the  dinners  i'  that  open  space,  an'  saved 
the  fires.     I  shall  go  to  Mrs.  Best's  room  an'  sit  down." 

"Stop  a  bit,  stop  a  bit,"  said  Mr.  Poyser.  "There's  th' 
waggin'  comiqg  wi'  th'  old  folks  in't;  it'll  be  such  a 'sight  as 
wonna  come  aer  again,  to  see  em  get  down  an'  walk  along  all 
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together.  Yoa  remember  some  on  *em  f  their  prime,  eh, 
father  f 

^  Ay,  aj,**  said  old  Martin,  walking  slowly  under  the  shades 
of  the  lodge  porcfa,  from  which  he  coold  see  the  aged  party 
descend.  ^  I  remember  Jacob  Taft  walking  fifty  mile  after  the 
Scotch  raybels,  when  they  tamed  back  from  Stoniton." 

H^  felt  himself  quite  a  youngster,  with  a  long  life  before 
him,  as  he  saw  the  Hayslope  patriarch,  old  Feyther  Taft| 
descend  from  the  waggon  and  walk  towards  him,  in  his  brown 
nightcap,  and  leaning  on  his  two  sticks. 

*"  Well,  Mester  Taft,"  shouted  old  Martin,  at  the  utmost 
stretch  of  his  yoice, — ^for  though  he  knew  the  old  man  was 
stone  dea(  he  could  not  omit  the  propriety  of  a  grreeting, — 
^  youVe  hearty  yit  You  can  enjoy  youraen  to-day,  for  all 
youVe  ninety  an*  better." 

"  Your  sarvant,  mesters,  your  sarvant,'*  said  Feyther  Taft  in 
a  treble  tone,  perceiving  that  he  was  in  company. 

The  aged  group,  under  care  of  sons  or  daughters,  themselrea 
worn  and  grey,  passed  on  along  the  least  winding  carriage- 
road  towards  the  house  where  a  special  table  was  prepared  for 
them ;  while  the  Poyser  party  wisely  struck  across  the  grass 
ander  the  shade  of  the  great  trees,  but  not  out  of  view  of  the 
house-front,  with  its  sloping  lawn  and  flower-beds,  or  of  the 
pretty  striped  marquee  at  the  edge  of  the  lawn,  standing  at 
right  angles  with  two  larger  marquees  on  each  side  of  the  open 
green  space  where  the  games  were  to  be  played.  The  house 
would  have  been  nothing  but  a  plain  square  mansion  of  Queen 
Anne*8  time,  but  for  the  remnant  of  an  old  abbey  to  which  it 
was  united  at  one  ead,  in  much  the  same  way  as  one  may 
sometimes  see  a  new  farmhouse  rising  high  and  prim  at  the 
end  of  older  and  lower  farm* offices.  The  fine  old  remnant 
stood  a  little  backward  and  under  the  shadow  of  tall  beeches, 
but  the  sun  was  now  on  the  taller  and  more  advanced  front, 
the  blinds  were  all  down,  and  the  house  seemed  asleep  in  the 
hot  mid-day ;  it  made  Hetty  quite  sad  to  look  at  it :  Arthur 
must  be  somewhere  in  the  back  rooms,  with  the  grand  com- 
pany,  where  he  could  not  possibly  know  that  she  was  come, 
and  she  should  not  see  him  for  a  long,  long  while — not  till 
after  dinner,  when  they  said  he  was  to  come  up  and  make  a 
speech. 

But  Hetty  was  wrong  in  part  of  her  conjecture.  No  grand 
comply  was  come,  except  the  Irwines,  for  whom  the  carriage 
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had  been  sent  early,  and  Arthnr  was  at  that  moment  not  in  a 
back  room,  but  walking  with  the  Rector  into  the  broad  stone 
cloisters  of  the  old  abbey,  where  the  long  tables  were  laid  for 
all  the  cottage  tenants  and  the  form-servants.  A  very  hand- 
some young  Briton  he  looked  to-day,  in  high  spirits  and  a 
bright-blue  frock-coat  The  highest  modo-^his  arm  no  longer 
in  a  sling.  So  open-looking  and  candid,  too ;  but  candid  peo- 
ple have  their  secrets,  and  secrets  leave  no  lines  in  young 
&ces. 

**  Upon  my  word,"  he  said,  as  he  entered  the  cool  cloisters, 
*^  I  think  the  cottagers  have  the  best  of  it :  these  cloisters 
make  a  delightful  dining-room  on  a  hot  day.  That  was  capi- 
tal advice  of  yours,  Irwine,  about  the  dinners — ^to  let  them  be 
as  orderly  and  comfortable  as  possible,  and  only  for  the  tenants ; 
especially  as  I  had  only  a  limited  sum  after  all ;  for  though  my 
grandfather  talked  of  a  carte  hlanchey  he  couldn't  make  up  his 
mind  to  trust  me,  when  it  came  to  the  point" 

**  Never  mind,  you'll  give  more  pleasure  in  this  quiet  way," 
said  Mr.  Irwine.  ^  In  this  sort  of  thin?  people  are  constantly 
confounding  liberality  with  riot  and  disorder.  It  sounds  very 
grand  to  say  that  so  many  sheep  and  oxen  were  roasted  whole, 
and  everybody  ate  who  liked  to  come  ;  but  in  the  end  it  gene- 
rally happens  that  no  one  has  had  an  enjoyable  meal.  If 
the  people  get  a  good  dinner  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  ale 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  they'll  be  able  to  enjoy  the  games  as 
the  day  cools.  You  can't  hinder  some  of  them  from  getting 
too  much  towards  evening,  but  drunkenness  and  darkness  go 
better  together  than  drunkenness  and  daylight" 

**  Well,  I  hope  there  won't  be  much  of  it.  I've  kept  the 
Treddleston  people  away,  by  having  a  feast  for  them  in  the 
town ;  and  I  ve  got  Casson  and  Adam  Bede,  and  some  other 
good  fellows,  to  look  to  the  giving  out  of  ale  in  the  booths, 
and  to  take  care  thiiigs  don't  go  too  far.  Come,  let  us  go  up 
above  now,  and  see  the  dinner-tables  for  the  large  tenants." 

They  went  up  the  stone  stair-case  leading  simply  to  the  long 
gallery  above  the  cloisters,  a  gallery  where  all  the  dusty  worth- 
less old  pictures  had  been  banished  for  the  last  three  genera- 
tions— ^mouldy  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ladies, 
General  Monk  with  his  eye  knocked  out,  Daniel  very  much  in 
the  dark  among  the  lions,  and  Julius  Caesar  on  horseback,  with 
a  high  nose  and  a  laurel  crown,  holding  his  Conmientaries  in 
his  hand. 
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^  What  a  capital  thing  it  is  that  they  saved  this  piece  of  the 
old  abbey,''  said  Arthur.  ^'  If  rm  ever  master  here,  I  shall  do 
up  the  gallery  iu  first-rate  style :  we've  got  uo  room  in  the 
house  a  third  as  lar^e  as  this.  That  second  table  is  for  the 
fanners'  wives  and  children :  Mrs.  Best  said  it  would  be  more 
comfortable  for  the  mothers  and  children  to  be  by  themselves. 
I  was  determined  to  have  the  children,  and  make  a  regular 
family  thing  of  it  I  shall  be  '  the  old  squire '  to  those  little 
lads  and  lasses  some  day,  and  they'll  tell  their  children  what  a 
much  finer  young  fellow  I  was  than  my  own  son.  There's  a 
table  for  the  women  and  children  below  as  well.  But  yon  will 
see  them  all — you  will  come  up  with  me  after  dinner,  J  hope  f* 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Irwine.  "  I  wouldn't  miss  your 
maiden  speech  to  the  tenantry." 

^*  And  there  will  be  something  else  you'll  like  to  hear,"  said 
Arthur.  ^  Let*8  go  into  the  library,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  abont  it 
while  my  grandfather  is  in  the  drawing-room  with  the  ladies. 
Something  that  will  surprise  you,"  he  continued,  as  they  sat 
down.     **  My  grilndfather  has  come  round  after  all." 

»*  What,  about  Adam  ?" 

^  Yes ;  I  should  have  ridden  over  to  tell  you  about  it,  only  I 
was  so  busy.  You  know  I  told  yon  I  had  quite  given  up 
arguing  the  matter  with  him — I  thought  it  was  hopeless ;  but 
yesterday  morning  he  asked  me  to  come  in  here  to  nim  before 
I  went  out,  and  astonished  me  by  saying  that  he  had  decided 
on  all  the  new  arrangements  he  should  make  in  consequence 
of  old  Satchell  being  obliged  to  lay  by  work,  and  that  he 
intended  to  employ  Adam  in  superintending  the  woods  at  a 
salary  of  a  guinea  a-week,  and  tne  use  of  a  pony  to  be  kept 
here.  I  believe  the  secret  of  it  is,  he  saw  from  the  first  it 
would  be  a  profitable  plan,  but  he  had  some  particular  dislike 
of  Adam  to  get  over — and  besides,  the  fact  that  I  propose 
a  thing  is  generally  a  reason  with  him  for  rejecting  it  There's 
the  most  curious  contradiction  in  my  grandfather  :  I  know  he 
means  to  leave  me  all  the  money  he  has  saved,  and  he  is 
likely  enough  to  have  cut  off  poor  aunt  Lydia,  who  has  been  a 
slave  to  him  all  her  life,  with  only  five  hundred  a-year,  for  the 
sake  of  giving  me  all  the  more  ;  and  yet  I  sometimes  think  he 
positively  hates  me  because  I'm  his  heir.  I  believe  if  I  were 
to  break  my  neck,  he  would  feel  it  the  greatest  misfortune 
that  could  befall  him,  and  yet  it  seems  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  make  my  life  a  series  of  petty  annoyances." 
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*^  Ah,  my  boy,  it  i8  not  only  woman's  love  that  is  oUri^ro^ 
If cjiT,  as  old  JEschy\\^  calls  it  There*s  plenty  of  '  unloving 
love '  in  the  world  of  a  mascaline  kind.  But  tell  me  about 
Adam.  Has  he  accepted  the  post?  I  don't  see  that  it  can 
be  much  more  profitable  than  his  present  work,  though,  to 
be  sure,  it  will  leave  him  a  good  deal  of  time  on  his  own 
hands." 

^  Well,  I  felt  some  doubt  about  it  when  I  spoke  to  him, 
and  he  seemed  to  hesitate  at  first.  His  objection  was, 
that  he  thought  he  should  not  be  able  to  satisfy  my  grand* 
father.  But  I  begged  him  as  a  personal  favor  to  me  not 
to  let  any  reason  prevent  him  from  accepting  the  place,  if  he 
really  liked  the  employment,  and  would  not  be  giving  up  any- 
thing that  was  more  profitable  to  him.  And  he  assured  me  he 
should  like  it  of  all  things : — it  would  be  a  great  step  for- 
ward for  him  in  business,  and  it  would  enable  him  to  do 
what  he  had  long  wished  to  do — ^to  five  up  working  for 
Burge.  He  says  he  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  superintend 
a  little  business  of  his  own,  which  he  and  Seth  will  carry  on, 
and  will  perhaps  be  able  to  enlarge  by  degrees.  So  he  has 
agreed  at  last,  and  I  have  arranged  that  he  shall  dine  with  the 
large  tenants  to-day ;  and  I  mean  to  announce  the  appoint- 
ment to  them,  and  ask  them  to  drink  Adam's  health.  It's  a 
little  drama  I've  got  up  in  honor  of  my  friend  Adam.  He's  a 
fine  fellow,  and  I  like  the  opportunity  of  letting  people  know 
that  1  thiuk  so." 

^  A  drama  in  which  friend  Arthur  piques  himself  on  having 
a  pretty  part  to  play,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  smiling.  But  when  he 
saw  Arthur  color,  he  went  on  relentingly,  ''My  part,  you 
know,  is  always  tiiat  of  the  Old  Fogy  who  sees  nothing  to 
admire  in  the  young  folks.  I  don't  like  to  admit  that  I'm 
proud  of  my  pupil  when  he  does  graceful  things.  But  I  must 
play  the  amiable  old  gentleman  for  once,  and  second  your 
toast  in  honor  of  Adam.  Has  your  grandfather  yielded  on  the 
other  point,  too,  and  agreed  to  have  a  respectable  man  as 
steward  ?" 

"•  O  no,"  said  Arthur,  rising  from  his  chair  with  an  air  of 
impatience,  and  walking  along  the  room  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  ^  He's  got  some  project  or  other  about  letting  the 
Chase  Farm,  and  bargaining  for  a  supply  of  milk  and  butter 
for  the  house.  But  I  ask  no  questions  about  it — it  makes  me 
too  angry.     I  bclfeve  he  means  to  do  all  the  business  himself, 
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and  have  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  steward.  It's  amazing 
what  enei^y  he  has,  thongh." 

'*  Well,  weMl  go  to  the  ladies  now,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  rising 
too.  "^  I  want  to  tell  my  mother  what  a  splendid  throne  joa've 
prepared  for  her  under  the  marquee." 

^  Yesy  and  we  must  be  going  to  luncheon  too,*^  said  Arthur. 
"'  It  must  be  two  o'clock,  for  there  is  the  gong  beginning  to 
sound  for  the  tenants'  dinners." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

DINNBR-nMS. 

Whbn  Adam  heard  that  he  was  to  dine  up-stairs  with  the 
laree  tenants,  he  felt  rather  uncomfortable  at  the  idea  of  being 
exfuted  in  this  way  above  his  mother  and  Seth,  who  were  to 
dine  in  the  cloisters  below.  But  Mr.  Mills,  the  butler,  assured 
him  that  Captain  Donnithorne  had  given  particular  orders 
about  it,  and  would  be  veiy  angry  if  Adam  was  not  there. 

Adam  nodded,  and  went  up  to  Seth,  who  was  standing  a  few 
yards  off.  *^  Seth,  lad,"  he  said,  ^  the  Captain  has  sent  to  say 
I'm  to  dine  up-stairs— he  wishes  it  particular,  Mr.  Mills  says,  so 
I  suppose  it  'ud  be  behaving  ill  for  me  not  to  eo.  But  I  don't 
like  sitting  up  above  thee  and  mother,  as  if  I  was  better  than 
my  own  nesh  and  blood.    Thee't  not. take  it  unkind,  I  hope!" 

"  Nay,  nay,  lad,"  said  Seth,  *^  thy  honor's  our  honor ;  and  if 
thee  get'st  respect,  thee'st  won  it  by  thy  own  deserts.  The 
further  I  see  thee  above  me,  the  better,  so  long  as  thee  feel'st 
like  a  brother  to  me.  It's  because  o'  thy  being  appointed  over 
the  woods,  and  it's  nothing  but  what's  right  That's  a  place  o' 
trust,  and  thee't  above  a  common  workman  now." 

^*  Ay,"  said  Adam,  *^  but  nobody  knows  a  word  about  it 
yet  1  haven't  given  notice  to  Mr.  Burge  about  leaving  him, 
and  I  don't  like  to  tell  anybody  else  about  it  before  he  knowsi 
for  he'll  be  a  good  bit  hurt,  I  doubt  People  'uU  be  wonder- 
ing to  see  me  there,  and  they'll  like  enougn  be  guessinff  the 
reason,  and  asking  questions,  for  there's  been  so  much  talK  up 
and  down  about  my  having  the  place,  this  last  three  weeks." 
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^  Well,  thee  canst  say  thee  wast  ordered  to  come  without 
being  told  the  reason.  That's  the  truth.  And  mother  'ull  be 
fine  and  joyful  about  it     Let's  go  and  tell  her." 

Adam  was  not  the  only  guest  invited  to  come  up-stairs  on 
other  grounds  than  the  amount  he  contributed  to  the  rent-roll. 
There  were  other  people  in  the  two  parishes  who  derived 
dignity  from  their  functions  rather  than  from  their  pocket, 
and  of  these  Bartle  Massey  was  one.  His  lame  walk  was 
rather  slower  than  usual  on  this  warm  day,  so  Adam  lingered 
behind  when  the  bell  rang  for  dinner,  that  he  might  waik  up 
with  his  old  friend ;  for  he  was  a  little  too  shy  to  join  the 
Poyser  party  on  this  public  occasion.  Opportunities  of  getting 
to  Hetty's  side  would  be  sure  to  turn  up  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  Adam  contented  himself  with  that,  for  he  disliked  any 
risk  of  being  "joked"  about  Hetty ; — the  big,  out-spoken, 
fearless  man  was  veiy  shy  and  diffident  as  to  his  love-makinff. 

"  Well,  Moster  Massey,"  said  Adam,  as  Bartle  came  up,  "  Fm 
going  to  dine  up-stairs  with  you  to-day :  the  Captain's  sent  me 
orders." 
j  "Ah!"  said  Bartle,  pausing,  with  one  hand  on  his  back. 
-  "Then  there's  something  in  the  wind — there's  something  in 
the  wind.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  what  the  old 
Squire  means  to  do  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Adam ;  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I  know,  be- 
cause I  believe  you  can  keep  a  still  tongue  in  your  head  if  you 
like ;  and  I  hope  you'll  not  let  drop  a  word  till  it's  com- 
mon talk,  for  I've  particular  reasons  against  it's  being 
known." 

"  Trust  to  me,  my  boy,  trust  to  me.  I've  got  no  wife  to 
worm  it  out  of  me,  and  then  run  out  and  cackle  it  in  every- 
body's hearing.  If  you  trust  a  man,  let  him  be  a  bachelor — 
let  him  be  a  bachelor." 

"  Well,  then,  it  was  so  far  settled  yesterday,  that  I'm  to  take 
the  management  o'  the  woods.  The  Captain  sent  for  me,  t' 
offer  it  me,  when  I  was  seeing  to  the  poles  and  things  here, 
and  I've  agreed  to  't.  But  if  anybody  asks  any  questions  up- 
stairs, just  you  take  no  notice,  and  turn  the  talk  to  something 
else,  and  I'll  be  obliged  to  you.  Now,  let  us  go  on,  for  we're 
pretty  nigh  the  last,  I  think." 

"  I  know  what  to  do,  never  fear,"  said  Bartle,  moving  on. 
**  The  news  will  be  good  sauce  to  my  dinner.  Ay,  ay,  my  boy, 
you'll  get  on.    I'll  back  you  for  an  eye  at  measuring,  and  a 
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head-piece  for  fignres,  against  any  man  in  this  county ;  and 
you've  had  good  teaching — you've  had  good  teaching." 

When  they  got  up-stairs,  the  question  which  Arthur  had 
left  unsettled,  as  to  who  was  to  be  president  and  who  vice,  was 
still  under  discussion,  s6  that  Adam's  entrance  passed  without 
remark. 

.  ^  It  stands  to  sense,"  Mr.  Casson  was  saying,  ^  as  old  Mr. 
Poyser,  as  is  th'  oldest  man  i'  the  room,  should  sit  at  top  o' 
the  table.  I  wasn't  butler  fifteen  year  without  learning  the 
rights  and  the  wrongs  about  dinnpr. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  old  Martin,  "  Fn  gi'en  up  to  my  son ;  Fm 
no  tenant  now :  let  my  son  take  my  place.  Th'  ould  foulks 
ha'  had  their  turn  :  they  mun  make  way  for  the  young  uns." 

'*  I  should  ha'  thought  the  biggest  tenatit  had  the  b^t  right, 
more  nor  the  oldest,"  said  Luke  Britton,  who  was  not  fond  of 
the  critical  Mr.  Poyser ;  **  there's  Mester  Holdsworth  has  more 
land  nor  anybody  else  on  th'  estate." 

••  Well,"  said  ^Ir.  Poyser,  "  suppose  we  say  tbe  man  wi*  the 
foulest  land  shall  sit  at  top ;  tnen  whoever  gets  th'  honor, 
there'll  be  no  envying  on  him." 
/  ^  Eh,  here's  Mester  Massey,"  said  Mr.  Craig,  who,  being  a 
'  neutral  in  the  dispute,  had  no  interest  but  in  conciliation; 
^  the  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  you  what's  right. 
Who's  to  sit  at  the  top  o'  the  table,  Mr.  Massey  ?" 

"Why,  the  broadest  man,"  said  Bartle;  "and  then  he  won't 
take  up  other  folks'  room ;  and  the  next  broadest  must  sit  at 
bottom." 

This  happy  mode  of  settling  the  dispute  produced  much 
laughter — a  smaller  joke  would  have  sufSced  for  that  Mr. 
'  Casson,  however,  did  not  feel  it  compatible  with  his  dignity 
and  superior  knowledge  to  join  in  the  laufi;h,  until  it  turned 
out  that  he  was  fixed  on  as  the  second  broadest  man.  Martin 
Poyser,  the  younger,  as  the  broadest,  was  to  be  president,  and 
Mr.  Casson,  as  the  next  broadest,  was  to  be  vice. 

Owing  to  this  arrangement,  Adam,  being,  of  course,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  fell  under  the  immediate  observation  of 
Mr.  Casson,  who,  too  much  occupied  with  the  question  of  pre- 
cedence, had  not  hitherto  noticed  his  entrance.  Mr.  Casson, 
we  have  seen,  considered  Adam  "  rather  lifted  up  and  peppery- 
like  :"  he  thought  the  gentry  made  more  fuss  about  this  young 
carpenter  than  was  necessary ;  they  made  no  fuss  about  Mr.  Cas- 
son, although  ho  had  been  an  excellent  butler  for  fifteen  years. 
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^  WoU,  Mr.  Bede,  you're  one  o'  them  as  moants  hup^ards 
apace,'*  he  said,  when  Adam  sat  down.  ^  YoaVe  niver  dined 
here  before,  tA  I  remenaben" 

'*No,  Mr.  Casson,"  said  Adam,  in  his  strong  voice,  that 
coald  be  heard  along  the  tabic ;  ^*  I've  never  dined  here  before, 
but  I  come  by  Captain  Donnithorne's  wish,  and  I  hope  it's  not 
disaffreeable  to  anybody  here." 

"iNay,  nay,"  said  several  voices  at  once,  "we're  glad  ye're 
come.     Who's  got  anything  to  say  again'  it  ?" 

"  And  ye'll  sing  us  ^  Over  the  hills  and  far  away,'  after  din- 
ner, wonna  ye  ?"  said  Mr.  Chowne.  "  That'a  a  song  I'm  un- 
eommon  fond  on»" 

"  Peeh  r  said  Mn  Craig ;  "  it's  not  io  be  named  beside  o' 
the  Scotch  tunes.  I've  never  cared  about  singing  myself;  I've 
had  something  better  to  do.  A  man  that's  got  me  names  and 
the  nature  o'  plants  in's  head  isna'likely  to  keep  a  hollow  place  t' 
iiold  tunes  in.  But  a  second  cousin  o'  mine,  a  drovier,  was  & 
rare  hand  at  remembering  the  Scoteh  tunes.  He'd  got  nothing 
else  to  think  on." 

"  The  Scotch  tunes !"  said  Bartle  Massey,  contemptuously ; 
^  I've  heard  enough  o'  tKe  Scotch  tunes  to  last  me  while  I  live. 
They're  fit  for  nothing  but  to  frighten  the  birds  with — ^that's  to 
say  the  English  birds,  for  the  Scotch  birds  may  sing  Scotch  for 
what  I  know.  Give  the  lads  a  bagpipes  instead  of  a  rattle,  and 
ni  answer  for  it  the  corn  '11  be  sa^." 

^  Yes,  there's  folks  as  find  a  pleasure  in  undcrvallying  what 
they  know  but  little  about,"  said  Mr.  Craig. 

^  Why,  the  Scotch  tunes  are  just  like  a  scolding,  nagging 
woman,"  Bartle  went  on,  without  deigning  to  notice  Mr.  Craig's 
remark.  "  They  go  on  with  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again,  and  never  come  to  a  reasonable  end.  Anybody  'ud 
think  the  Scotch  tunes  had  always  being  asking  a  question  of 
somebody  as  deaf  as  old  Tafl,  and  had  never  got  an  answer 
yet" 

Adam  minded  the  less  about  sitting  by  Mr.  Casson,  because 
this  position  enabled  him  to  see  Hetty,  who  was  not  far  off 
him  at  the  next  table.  Hetty,  however,  had  not  even  noticed 
his  presence  yet,  for  she  was  giving  angry  attention  to  Totty, 
who  insisted  on  drawing  up  her  feet  on  to  the  bench  in  antique 
fashion,  and  thereby  threatened  to  make  dusty  marks  on 
Hetty's  pink  and  white  frock.  No  sooner  were  the  little  fat 
legi)  pushed  down  than  up  tlicy  came  again,  for  Totty's  eyes 
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were  too  Imsy  in  stating^  the  laige  dishes  to  eee  where  the 
plam-podding  was,  for  her  to  retain  anj  consdoDsness  of  her 
1^8.  Hetty  got  quite  oat  of  patience,  and  At  last^  with  a 
frown  and  poat,  and  gathering  tean,  she  said, 

'^O  dear,  annt,  I  i^sh  jon'd  speak  to  Totty,  she  keeps  pat- 
ting her  legs  np  so,  and  messing  mj  frock." 

^What's  the  matter  wf  the  child!  She  can  nirer  please 
yon,''  said  the  mother.  **  Let  her  come  by  the  side  o*  me, 
then :  I  can  pat  ap  wi'  her." 

Adam  was  loolang  at  Hetty,  and  saw  the  frown  and  poat» 
and  the  dark  eyes  seeming  to  grow  laiger  with  pettish  half- 
gathered  tears.  Qaiet  Mary  Baige,  who  sat  near  enough  to 
see  that  Hetty  was  cross,  and  that  Adam's  eyes  were  fixed  on 
her,  thought  that  so  sensible  a  man  as  Adam  most  be  refiectii]^ 
on  the  small  value  of  beauty  in  a  woman  whose  temper  was 
bad.  Mary  was  a  good  girl,  not  given  to  indulge  in  evil  fed- 
ings,  but  she  said  to  herself,  that,  since  Het^  had  a  bad 
temper,  it  was  better  Adam  should  know  it.  And  it  was  quite 
true,  that  if  Hetty  had  been  plain  she  would  have  looked  very 
ugly  and  unamiable  at  the  moment,  and  no  one's  moral  judg- 
ment upon  her  would  have  been  in  the  least  beguiled.  But 
really  there  was  something  quite  charming  in  her  pettishness : 
it  looked  so  much  more  like  innocent  distress  than  ill-humor; 
and  the  severe  Adam  felt  no  movement  of  disapprobation ;  he 
only  felt  a  sort  of  amused  pity,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  kitten  set- 
ting up  its  back,  or  a  little  bird  with  its  feathers  ruffled.  He 
could  not  gather  wfalit  was  vexing  her,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  him  to  feel  otherwise  than  that  she  was  the  prettiest  thing 
in  the  world,  and  that  if  he  could  have  his  way,  nothing 
should  ever  vex  her  any  more.  And  presently,  when  Totty 
was  gone,  fhe  caught  his  eye,  and  her  hice  broke  into  one  of 
its  brightest  smiles,  as  she  nodded  to  him.  It  was  a  bit  of 
flirtation :  she  knew  Mary  Bnrge  was  looking  at  ^em.  But 
the  smile  was  like  wine  to  Adam. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TH«   HEALTH-DBIKXINO. 

Whsn  the  dinner  was  orer,  and  tbe  firet  dranghU  from  the 
great  cask  of  birthday  ale  were  bronght  up,  room  was  made 
for  the  broad  Mr.  Poyser  at  the  side  of  the  table,  and  two 
chairs  were  placed  at  the  head.  It  had  been  settled  very  de- 
finitely what  Mr.  Poyser  was  to  do  when  the  voang  Squire 
should  appear,  and  for  the  last  five  minutes  he  had  been  in  a 
state  of  abstraction,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dark  picture 
opposite,  and  his  hands  busy  with  the  loose  cash  and  other 
articles  in  his  breeches  pockets. 

When  the  young  Squire  entered,  with  Mr.  Irwine  by  his 
side,  every  one  stood  up,  and  this  moment  of  homage  was 
very  agreeable  to  Arthur.  He  liked  to  feel  his  o^n  import- 
ance, and  besides  that,  he  cared  a  great  deal  for  the  good-will 
of  these  people:  he  was  fond  of  thinking  that  they  had  a 
hearty,  special  r(^rd  for  him.  The  pleasure  he  felt  was  in 
his  face  as  he  sai^ 

^My  grandfather  and  I  hope  all  our  friends  here  have 
enjoyed  iheir  dinner,  and  find  my  birthday  ale  good.  Mr. 
Irwine  and  I  are  come  to  taste  it  with  you  and  Vm  sure  we 
shall  all  like  anything  the  better  that  the  Rector  shares  with 
us." 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  on  Mr.  Poyser,  who,  with  his 
hands  still  busy  in  his  pockets,  began  with  the  dcliberatencss  of 
a  slow-striking  clock.  '*  Captain,  my  neighbors  have  put  it 
npo'  me  to  speak  for  'em  to-day,  for  where  folks  think  pretty 
much  alike,  one  spokesman's  as  good  as  a  score.  And  though 
we've  mayhappen  got  contrairy  ways  o'  thinking  about  a  many 
thinss— one  man  lays  down  his  land  one  way,  an'  another 
ano&er — an'  FU  not  take  it  upon  me  to  speak  to  no  man's 
farming  but  my  own — ^this  I'll  say,  as  we're  all  o'  one  mind 
about  our  young  Sqnire.  We've  pretty  nigh  all  on  us  known 
you  when  you  war  a  little  un,  an  we've  nivcr  known  anything 
on  you  but  what  was  good  an*  honorable.  You  speak  fair  a^ 
y'  act  feir,  an'  we're  joyful  when  we  look  forrard  to  your 
being  our  landlord,  for  we  b'lieve  you  mean  to  do  right  by 
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everybody,  au'  'ull  make  no  man's  bread  bitter  to  him  if  you 
can  help  ^  That^s  what  I  mean,  an^  that's  what  we  all  mean; 
an'  when  a  man's  said  what  he  means,  he'd  better  stop,  for  th* 
ale  'nil  be  none  the  better  for  stannin'.  An'  I'll  not  say  how 
we  like  th'  ale  yit,  for  we  warna  goin'  to  taste  it  till  we'd  drank 
your  health  in  it ;  but  the  dinner  was  good,  an'  if  there^s  any- 
body hasna  enjoyed  it,  it  must  be  the  fault  of  his  own  inside. 
An'  as  for  the  Koctor's  company,  it's  well  known  as  that's  wel- 
come t'  all  the  parish  wherever  he  may  be ;  an'  I  hope,  an'  we 
all  hope,  as  he'll  live  to  see  us  old  folks,  an'  wer  childreD 
grown  to  men  an'  women,  an'  your  honor  a  &mily  man.  I'v^ 
no  more  to  say  as  concerns  the  present  time,  an'  so  we'll  drink 
our  young  Squire's  health — ^three  times  three." 

Hereupon,  a  glorious  shouting,  a  rapping,  a  jingling,  a  clat- 
tering, and  a  shouting,  with  plentiful  da  capo,  pleasanter  than 
a  strain  of  sublimest  music  in  the  ears  that  receive  such  a 
tribute  for  the  first  time.  Arthur  had  felt  a  twinge  of  con- 
science during  Mr.  Poyser's  speech,  but  it  was  too  feeble  to 
nullify  tbe  pleasure  he  felt  in  being  praised.  Did  he  not 
deserve  what  was  said  of  him,  on  the  whole  ?  If  there  was 
something  in  his  conduct  that  Poyser  wouldn't  have  liked  if 
he  had  known  it,  why,  no  man's  conduct  will  bear  too  close  an 
inspection ;  and  Poyser  was  not  likely  to  know  it ;  and  after 
all,  what  had  he  done  ?  Gone  a  little  too  far  perhaps  in  flirta- 
tion, but  another  man  in  his  place  would  have  acted  much 
worse ;  and  no  harm  would  come — no  harm  should  come,  for 
the  next  time  he  was  alone  with  Hetty,  he  would  explain  to 
her  that  she  must  not  think  seriously  of  him  or  of  what  had 
passed.  It  was  necessary  to  Arthur,  you  perceive,  to  be  satis- 
fied with  himself:  uncomfortable  tliouffhts  must  be  got  rid  of 
by  good  intentions  for  tlie  future,  wnich  can  be  fonned  so 
rapidly,  that  he  had  time  to  be  uncomfortable  and  to  become 
easy  a^ain  before  Mr.  Poyser's  slow  speech  was  finished,  and 
when  it  was  time  for  him  to  speak  he  was  quite  light-hearted. 

'*  I  thank  you  all,  my  good  friends  and  neighbors,"  Arthur 
said,  **  for  the  good  opinion  of  mc,  and  the  kind  feelings  to- 
wards me  which  Mr.  Poyser  has  been  expressing  on  your  behalf 
and  on  his  own,  and  it  will  always  be  my  heartiest  wish  to 
deserve  them.  In  the  course  of  things  we  may  expect  that, 
if  I  live,  I  shall  one  day  or  other  be  your  landlord ;  indeed  it 
is  on  the  ground  of  that  expectation  that  my  grandfather  has  • 
wished  me  to  celebrate  this  day  and  to  come  among  you  now ; 
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and  I  look  forward  to  this  position,  not  merely  as  one  of  power 
and  pleasure  for  myself,  but  as  a  means  of  benefiting  my  neigh- 
bors. It  hardly  becomes  so  young  a  man  as  I  am,  to  talk 
mnch  about  farming  to  you,  who  are  most  of  you  so  much 
older,  and  are  men  of  experience;  still,  I  have  interested 
myself  a  good  deal  in  such  matters,  and  learned  as  much  about 
them  as  my  opportunities  have  allowed  ;  and  when  the  course 
of  events  shall  place  the  estate  in  my  hands,  it  will  be  my  first 
desire  to  afford  my  tenants  all  the  encouragement  a  landlord 
can  give  them,  in  improving  their  land,  and  trying  to  bring 
about  a  better  practice  of  husbandry.  It  will  be  my  wish  to 
be  looked  on  by  all  my  deserving  tenants  as  their  best  friend, 
and  nothing  would  make  me  so  happy  as  to  be  able  to  respect 
every  man  on  the  estate,  and  to  be  respected  by  him  in  return. 
It  is  not  my  place  at  present  to  enter  mto  particulars ;  I  only 
meet  your  good  hopes  concerning  me  by  telling  you  that  my 
own  hopes  correspond  to  them — that  what  you  expect  from  me 
1  desire  to  fulfil ;  and  I  am  quite  of  Mr.  Poyser's  opinion,  that 
when  a  man  has  said  what  he  means,  he  had  better  stop.  But 
the  pleasure  I  feel  in  having  my  own  health  drunk  by  you 
would  not  be  perfect  if  we  did  not  drink  the  health  of  my 
grandfather,  who  has  filled  the  place  of  both  parents  to  me.  I 
will  say  no  more,  until  you  have  joined  me  in  drinking  his  health 
on  a  day  when  he  has  wished  me  to  appear  among  you  as  the 
future  representative  of  his  name  and  family." 

Perhaps  there  was  no  one  present  except  Mr.  Irwine  who 
thoroughly  understood  and  approved  Arthur's  graceful  mode 
of  proposing  his  grandfather's  health.  The  farmers  thought 
the  young  Squire  knew  well  enough  that  they  hated  the  old 
Squire,  and  Mrs.  Poyser  said  "he'd  better  not  ha'  stirred  a 
kettle  o'  sour  broth.**  The  bucolic  mind  does  not  readily  ap- 
prehend the  refinements  of  good  taste.  But  the  toast  could 
not  be  rejected,  and  when  it  had  been  drunk,  Arthur  said — 

"I  thank  you,  both  for  my  grandfather  and  myself;  and 
now  there  is  one  more  thing  I  wish  to  tell  you,  that  you  may 
share  my  pleasure  about  it,  as  I  hope  and  believe  you  will. 
I  think  there  can  be  no  man  here  who  has  not  a  respect,  and 
some  of  you,  I  am  sure,  have  a  very  high  regard,  for  my  friend 
Adam  Bede.  It  is  well  known  to  every  one  in  this  neighbor- 
hood that  there  is  no  man  whose  word  can  be  more  depended  on 
than  his ;  that  whatever  he  undertakes  to  do,  he  does  well,  and 
is  as  careful  for  the  interests  of  those  who  employ  him  as  for 
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his  own.  Tm  proud  to  saj  that  I  was  very  fond  of  Adam 
when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  I  ha^e  never  lost  my  <Ad  feelii^ 
for  him — ^I  thini;  that  shows  that  I  know  a  good  fellow  when 
I  find  him.  It  has  long  been  my  wish  that  he  should  have  the 
management  of  the  woods  on  the  estate,  which  happen  to  be 
very  valuable ;  not  only  becanse  I  think  so  highly  of  his  cha- 
racter, but  because  he  has  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  which 
fit  him  for  the  place.  And  I  am  hi^py  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
my  grandfather's  wish  too,  and  it  is  now  settled  that  Adam 
shall  manage  the  woods — a  change  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
very  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  estate ;  and  I  hope  yon 
will  by-and4>y  join  me  in  drinking  his  health,  and  in  wishing 
him  all  the  prosperity  in  life  that  he  deserves.  But  there  is  a 
still  older  friend  of  mine  than  Adam  Bede  present,  and  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  it  is  Mr.  Irwine.  Fm  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  we  must  drink  no  other  person's  health  until  we  have 
drunk  his.  I  know  you  have  all  reason  to  love  him,  but  no 
one  of  his  parishioners  has  so  much  reason  as  I.  Come,  charge 
your  glasses,  and  let  us  drink  to  our  excellent  Rector — ^three 
times  three  I" 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  all  the  enthusiasm  that  was  wanting 
to  the  last,  and  it  certainly  was  the  most  picturesque  moment 
in  the  scene  when  Mr.  frwine  got  up  to  spei^  and  all  the 
faces  in  the  room  were  turned  towards  him.  The  superior 
refinement  of  his  f&ce  was  much  more  strikinff  than  that  of 
Arthur's  when  seen  in  comparison  with  the  peojue  round  them. 
Arthur's  was  a  much  commoner  British  face,  and  the  splendor 
of  his  new-fashioned  clothes  was  more  akin  to  the  young 
farmer^s  taste  in  costume  than  Mr.  Irwine's  powder,  and  the 
well-brushed  but  well-worn  black,  which  seemed  to  be  his 
chosen  suit  for  great  occasions ;  for  he  had  the  mysterious  secret 
of  never  wearing  a  new-looking  coat. 

^  This  is  not  the  first  time,  by  a  great  many,"  he  said,  "  that 
I  have  had  to  thank  my  parishioners  for  giving  me  tokens  of 
their  good-will,  but  neighborly  kindness  is  among  those  things 
that  are  the  more  precious  ihe  older  they  get.  Indeed,  our 
pleasant  meeting  tcMiay  is  a  proof  that  when  what  is  good 
comes  of  age  and  is  likely  to  live,  there  is  reason  for  rejoicing, 
and  the  relation  between  us  as  clergyman  and  pari^ioners 
came  of  age  two  years  ago,  for  it  is  three-and-twenty  years 
since  I  first  came  among  you,  and  I  see  some  tall,  fine-looking 
young  men  here,  as  weU  as  some  blooming  young  women,  that 
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were  fiur  from  looking  as  pleasantly  at  me  when  I  christened 
them,  as  I  am  happy  to  see  them  looking  now.  But  Vm  sure 
yoa  will  not  wonder  when  I  say,  that  among  all  those  young 
men,  the  one  in  whom  I  have  the  strongest  interest  is  my 
friend  Mr.  Arthur  Donnithorne,  for  whom  you  have  just  ex- 
pressed your  regard.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  heing  his  tutor  for 
several  years,  and  have  naturally  had  opportunities  of  knowing 
him  Jntunately  which  cannot  have  occurred  to  any  one  else 
who  is  present ;  and  I  have  some  pride  as  well  as  pleasure  in 
assuring  you  that  I  share  your  high  hopes  concerning  him,  and 
your  confidence  in  his  possession  of  tnose  qualities  which  will 
make  him  an  excellent  landlord  when  the  time  shall  come  for 
him  to  take  that  important  position  among  you.  We  feel  alike 
on  most  matters  on  which  a  man  who  is  getting  towards  fifty 
can  feel  in  common  with  a  young  man  of  one-and-twenty,  and 
he  has  just  heen  expressing  a  feeUng  which  I  share  very  hear- 
tily, and  I  would  not  willingly  omit  the  opportunity  of  saying 
so.  That  feeling  is  his  viuue  and  respect  for  Adam  Bede. 
People  in  a  h^h  station  are  of  course  more  thought  of  and 
talked  about,  and  have  iheir  virtues  more  praised,  than  those 
whose  lives  are  passed  in  humble,  everyday  work ;  but  every 
sensible  man  knows  how  necessary  that  humble  everyday  work 
is,  and  how  important  it  is  to  ns  that  it  should  be  done  well. 
And  I  agree  with  my  friend  Mr.  Arthur  Donnithome  in  feeling 
that  when  a  man  whose  duty  lies  in  that  sort  of  work  shows  a 
character  which  would  make  him  an  example  in  any  station, 
his  merit  should  be  acknowledged.  He  is  one  of  those  to 
whom  honor  is  due,  and  his  friends  should  delight  to  honor 
him.  I  know  Adam  Bede  well — I  know  what  he  is  as  a  work- 
man, and  what  he  has  been  as  a  son  and  brother — and  I  am 
saying  the  simplest  truth  when  I  say  that  I  respect  him  as 
much  as  I  respect  any  man  living.  But  I  am  not  speaking  to 
you  about  a  stranger ;  some  of  you  are  his  intimate  friends,  and 
I  believe  there  is  not  one  here  who  does  not  know  enough  of 
him  to  join  heartily  in  drinking  his  health.'* 

As  Mr.  Irwine  paused  Arthur  jumped  up,  and  filling  his  glass, 
aaid,  ^  A  bumper  to  Adam  Bede,  and  may  he  live  to  have  sons 
as  faithful  and  clever  as  himself  I" 

Ko  hearer,  not  even  Bartle  Massoy,  was  so  delighted  with 
this  toast  as  Mr.  Poyser :  "  tough  work"  as  his  first  speech  had 
been,  he  would  have  started  up  to  make  another  if  he  had  not 
known  the  extreme  irregularity  of  such  a  course.     As  it  was, 
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be  fonnd  an  outlet  for  his  feeling  in  drinking  his  ale  nnnsnally 
fast,  and  setting  down  his  glass  with  a  swing  of  his  ann  and  a 
detennined  rap.  If  Jonathan  Barge  and  a  few  others  felt  lees 
comfortable  on  the  occasion,  they  tried  their  best  to  look  con- 
tented, and  so  the  toast  was  drnnk  with  a  good-will  apparently 
unanimous. 

Adam  was  rather  paler  than  usual  when  he  got  up  to  thank 
his  friends.  He  was  a  good  deal  moved  by  this  public  tribute 
— very  naturally,  for  he  was  in  the  presence  of  all  his  little 
world,  and  it  was  uniting  to  do  him  honor.  But  he  felt  no 
shyness  about  speaking,  not  being  troubled  with  small  vanity  or 
lack  of  words ;  he  looked  neither  awkward  nor  embarrassed, 
but  stood  in  his  usual  firm  upright  attitude,  with  his  head 
thrown  a  little  backward  and  his  hands  perfectly  still,  in  that 
rough  dignity  which  is  peculiar  to  intelligent,  honest,  well-built 
wo»anen,  who  are  never  wondering  what  is  their  business  in 
the  world. 

"  Fm  quite  taken  by  surprise,"  he  said.  **  I  didn't  expect 
anything  o'  this  sort,  for  it's  a  good  deal  more  than  my  wa^es. 
But  Fve  the  more  reason  to  be  grateftil  to  you.  Captain,  and  to 
you,  Mr.  Irwine,  and  to  all  my  inends  here,  who've  drunk  my 
health  and  wished  me  well.  It  'ud  be  nonsense  for  me  to  be 
saying,  I  don't  at  all  deserve  th'  opinion  you  have  of  me ;  that 
'ud  be  poor  thanks  to  you,  to  say  that  you've  known  me  all 
these  years,  and  yet  haven't  sense  enough  to  find  out  a  great 
deal  o'  truth  about  me.  You  think,  if  I  undertake  to  do  a  bit 
o'  work,  I'll  do  it  well,  be  my  pay  big  or  little — and  that's 
true.  I'd  be  ashamed  to  stand  before  you  here  if  it  wasna  true. 
But  it  seems  to  mo,  that's  a  man's  plain  duty,  and  nothing  to 
be  conceited  about,  and  it's  pretty  clear  to  me  as  I've  never  done 
more  than  my  duty ;  for  let  us  do  what  we  will,  it's  only  mak- 
ing use  o'  the  sperrit  and  the  powers  that  ha'  been  given  to  us. 
And  so  this  kindness  o'  yours,  I'm  sure,  is  no  debt  you  owe  me, 
but  a  free  gift,  and  as  such  I  accept  it  and  am  thankfiil.  And 
as  to  tliis  new  employment  I've  taken  in  hand,  I'll  only  say 
that  I  took  it  at  Captain  Donnithorne's  desire,  and  that  I'll  try 
to  fulfil  his  expectations.  I'd  wish  for  no  better  lot  than  to 
work  under  him,  and  to  know  that  while  I  was  getting  my  own 
bread  I  was  taking  care  of  his  int'rcsts.  For  I  believe  he's  one 
o'  those  gentlemen  as  wishes  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  to  leave 
the  world  a  bit  better  than  he  found  it,  which  it's  my  belief 
every  man  may  do,  whether  he's  gentle  or  simple,  whether  he 
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sets  a  good  bit  o*  work  going  and  finds  the  money,  or  whether 
he  does  the  work  with  his  own  hands.  There^s  no  occasion  for 
me  to  say  any  more  about  what  I  feel  towards  him  :  I  hope  to 
show  it  through  the  rest  o'  my  life  in  my  actions.*' 

There  were  various  opinions  about  Adam's  speech  :  some  of 
the  women  whispered  that  he  didn't  show  himself  thankful 
enough,  and  seemed  to  speak  as  proud  as  could  be ;  but  most 
of  the  men  were  of  opinion  that  nobody  could  speak  more  strait- 
for'ard,  and  that  Adam  was  as  fine  a  chap  as  need  to  be. 
While  such  observations  were  being  buzzed  about,  mingled  with 
wonderinc^s  as  to  what  the  old  Squire  meant  to  do  for  a  bailiff, 
and  whether  he  was  going  to  have  a  steward,  the  two  gentle- 
men had  risen,  and  were  walking  round  the  table  where  the 
wives  and  children  sat.  There  was  none  of  the  strong  ale  here, 
of  course,  but  wine  and  dessert — sparkling  gooseberry  for  the 
young  ones,  and  some  good  sherry  for  the  mothers.  Mrs. 
Poyser  was  at  the  head  of  this  table,  and  Totty  was  now  seated 
in  her  lap,  bending  her  small  nose  deep  down  into  a  wine-glass 
in  search  of  the  nuts  floating  there. 

**  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Foyser  f"  said  Arthur.  •*  Weren't 
yon  pleased  to  hear  your  husband  make  such  a  good  speech 
to-day  r 

"  0,  sir,  the  men  are  mostly  so  tongue-tied — ^you're  forced 
partly  to  guess  what  they  mean,  as  you  do  wi'  the  dumb 
creatures." 

**  What !  you  think  you  could  have  made  it  better  for  him  t" 
said  Mr.  Irwinc,  laughing. 

"Well,  sir,  when  1  want  to  say  anything,  I  can  mostly  find 
words  to  say  it  in,  thank  God.  Not  as  Fm  a-finding  faut  wi'  my 
husband,  for  if  he's  a  man  o'  few  words,  what  he  says  he'll 
stand  to." 

**  I'm  sure  I  never  saw  a  prettier  party  than  this,"  Arthur 
said,  looking  round  at  the  apple-cheeked  children.  "  My  aunt 
and  the  Miss  Irwines  will  come  up  and  see  you  presently. 
They  were  afraid  of  the  noise  of  the  toasts,  but  it  would  be 
a  shame  for  them  not  to  see  you  at  table." 

lie  walked  on,  speaking  to  the  mothers  and  patting  the 
children,  while  Mr.  Irwine  satisfied  himself  with  standing  still, 
and  nodding  at  a  distance,  that  no  one's  attention  might  be 
disturbed  from  the  young  Squire,  the  hero  of  the  day.  Ar- 
thur did  not  venture  to  stop  near  Hetty,  but  merely  bowed  to 
her  as  he  passed  along  the  opposite  side.    The  foolish  child 

H* 
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felt  her  heart  aweUing  with  discontent;  for  what  woman  was 
ever  aayafied  with  i^parent  n^ect,  eren  when  she  knows  it  to 
be  the  mask  of  love  ?  Hetty  thonght  this  was  going  to  be  the 
most  miserable  day  she  had  had  for  a  long  while :  a  moment  of 
chill  daylight  and  reality  came  across  her  dream ;  Arthur,  who 
had  seemed  so  near  to  her  only  a  few  hoars  before^  was  separ 
rated  from  her,  as  the  hero  of  a  ffreat  procession  is  separated 
from  a  small  outsider  in  the  crowd* 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THB  aAMxa* 

Tbb  great  dance  was  not  to  b^n  nntil  eight  oVIock ;  bat  for 
any  lads  and  lasses  who  liked  to  dance  on  the  shady  grass  be- 
fore then,  there  was  mnsic  always  at  hand ;  for  was  not  the 
band  of  the  Benefit  Club  ci4>able  of  playing  excellent  jigs, 
reels,  and  hornpipes  ?  And  besides  this,  there  was  a  grand 
band  hired  ft>om  Rosseter,  who,  with  their  wonderful  wind-in- 
stniments  and  pnffed-out  cheeks,  were  themselves  a  delightful 
show  to  the  small  boys  and  girls.  To  say  nothing  of  Joahua 
Rann's  fiddle,  which,  by  an  act  of  generous  foreUiought,  he 
had  provided  himself  with,  in  case  any  one  should  be  of  suffi- 
ciently pure  taste  to  prefer  dancing  to  a  solo  on  that  instru- 
ment. 

Meantime,  when  the  sun  had  moved  off  the  great  open  space 
in  front  of  the  house,  the  games  began.  There  were  of  coarse 
well'soaped  poles  to  be  chmbed  by  the  boys  and  youths,  races 
to  be  run  by  the  old  women,  races  to  be  run  in  sacks,  heavy 
weights  to  be  lifted  by  the  strong  men,  and  a  long  list  of  chal- 
lenges to  such  ambitious  attempts  as  that  of  walking  as  many 
yards  as  possible  on  one  leg — ^feata  in  which  it  was  generally 
remarked  that  Wiry  Ben,  bemg  "the  lissom'st,  springest  fellow 
i*  the  country,*^  was  sure  to  be  pre-eminent  To  crown  all,  there 
was  to  be  a  donkey  race — that  sublimest  of  ail  races,  con- 
ducted on  the  grand  socialistic  idea  of  everybody  encouraging 
everybody  eWs  donkey,  and  the  sorriest  donkey  winning. 

And  soon  after  four  o^clock,  splendid  old  Mrs.  Irwine,  in  her 
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dama^  satin  and  jewels  and  black  lace,  was  led  oat  by  Arthur, 
followed  by  the  whole  family  party,  to  her  raised  scat  under 
the  striped  marquee,  where  she  was  to  g^ve  out  the  prizes  to 
the  victors.  Staid,  formal  Miss  Lydia  had  requested  to  resign 
that  queenly  office  to  the  royal  old  lady,  and  Arthur  was 
pleased  with  this  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  godmother's 
taste  for  stateliness.  Old  Mr.  Donnithome,  the  delicately- 
clean,  finely-scented,  withered  old  man,  led  out  Miss  Irwine, 
with  his  air  of  punctilious,  acid  politeness;  Mr.  Qawaine 
brought  Miss  L^aia,  looking  neutral  and  Miff  in  an  elegant 
peach-blossom  silk ;  and  Mr.  Irwine  came  last  with  his  pale 
sister  Anne.  No  other  friend  of  the  family,  besides  Mr.  Qa- 
waine, was  invited  to-day ;  there  was  to  be  a  grand  dinner  for 
the  neighboring  gentry  on  the  morrow,  but  to-day  all  the 
forces  were  required  for  the  entertainment  of  the  tenants. 

There  was  a  sunk  fence  in  front  of  the  marquee,  dividing 
the  lawn  from  the  park,  but  a  temporary  bridge  had  been 
made  for  the  passage  of  the  victors,  &nd  the  groups  of  people 
standing,  or  seated  here  and  there  on  benches,  stretched  oib 
each  Adb  of  the  open  space  from  the  white  marquees  up  to  the 
sunk  fence. 

^  Upon  my  word  it's  a  pretty  sight,''  said  the  old  lady,  in 
her  deep  voice,  when  she  was  seated,  and  looked  round  on  the 
bright  scene  with  its  dark  green  background ;  '^  and  it's  the 
last  f(ftte  day  Fm  likely  to  see,  unless  you  make  haste  and  get 
married,  Arthur.  But  take  care  ^ou  get  a  charming  bride, 
else  I  would  rather  die  without  seeing  her." 

^You're  so  terribly  fastidious,  godmother,"  said  Arthur, 
*^  Vm  afraid  I  should  never  satisfy  you  with  my  choice." 

"^  Well,  I  won't  forgive  you  if  she's  not  handsome.  I  can't 
be  put  off  with  amiability,  which  is  always  the  excuse  people 
are  making  for  the  existence  of  plain  people.  And  she  must 
not  be  silly ;  that  will  never  do,  because  you'll  want  managing, 
and  a  silly  woman  can't  manage  you.  Who  is  that  tall  young 
man,  Dauphin,  with  the  mild  face  ?  There — standing  without 
his  hat,  and  taking  such  care  of  that  tall  old  woman  by  the 
side  of  him — ^his  mother,  of  course.     I  like  to  see  that" 

''What,  don't  you  know  him,  mother?"  said  Mr.  Irwine. 
^  That  is  SeUi  Beae,  Adam's  brother — a  Methodist,  but  a  very 
good  fellow.  Poor  Seth  has  looked  rather  down-hearted  of 
late ;  I  thought  it  was  because  of  his  father's  dying  in  that  sad 
way;  but  J(^ua  Rann  tells  me  he  wanted  to  marry  that  sweet 
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litUe  Methodist  preacher  who  was  here  about  a  month  ago, 
and  I  suppose  she  refused  him." 

"Ah,  I  remember  hearing  about  her ;  but  there  are  no  end 
of  people  hero  that  I  don't  know,  for  they're  grown  up  and 
altered  so  since  I  used  to  go  about.'* 

"What  excellent  sight  you  have!"  said  old  Mr.  Donni- 
thome,  who  was  holding  a  double  glass  up  to  his  eyes,  **  to  see 
the  expression  of  that  young  man's  face  so  far  off.  His  face  is 
nothing  but  a  pale  blurred  spot  to  me.  But  I  fancy  I  have  the 
advantage  of  you  when  we  come  to  look  close.  I  can  read 
small  pnnt  without  spectacles." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  sir,  you  began  with  being  very  near-sighted, 
and  those  near-sighted  eyes  always  wear  the  best  I  want 
very  strong  spectacles  to  read  witn,  but  then  I  think  my  eyes 
get  better  and  better  for  things  at  a  distance.  I  suppose  if  I 
could  live  another  fifty  years,  1  should  be  blind  to  everything 
that  wasn't  out  of  other  people's  sight,  like  a  man  who  stands 
in  a  well,  and  sees  nothing  but  the  stars." 

"  See,"  said  Arthur,  "  the  old  women  are  ready  to  set  out 
on  their  race  now.    Which  do  you  bet  on,  Gawaine  ?" 

"  The  long-legged  one,  unless  they're  going  to  have  several 
heats,  and  then  the  little  wiry  one  may  wm." 

"  There  are  the  Poysers,  mother,  not  fer  off  on  the  right 
hand,"  said  Miss  Irwine.  "  Mrs.  Poyser  is  looking  at  you.  Do 
take  notice  of  her." 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  said  the  old  lady,  giving  a  gracious 
bow  to  Mrs.  Poyser.  "A  woman  who  sends  me  such  excellent 
cream  cheese  is  not  to  be  neglected.  Bless  me !  what  a  &t 
child  that  is  she  is  holding  on  her  knee  I  But  who  is  that 
pretty  girl  with  dark  eyes  ? 

"That  is  Hetty  Sorrel,"  said  Miss  Lydia  Donnithome, 
"Martin  Poyser's  niece — a  very  likely  young  person,  and 
well-looking  too.  My  maid  has  taught  her  fine  needlework, 
and  she  has  mended  some  lace  of  mine  very  respectably 
indeed — very  respectably." 

"  Why  she  has  lived  with  the  Poysers  six  or  seven  years, 
mother ;  you  must  have  seen  her,"  said  Miss  Irwine. 

"  No,  1  ve  never  seen  her,  child  ;  at  least  not  as  she  is  now," 
said  Mrs.  Irwine,  continuing  to  look  at  Hetty.  "Well-looking, 
indeed !  she's  a  perfect  beauty !  I've  never  seen  anything  so 
pretty  since  my  young  days.  What  a  pity  such  beauty  as  that 
should  be  thrown  away  among  the  farmers,  when  it's  wanted 
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SO  terribly  among  the  good  families  without  fortune  1  I  dare- 
say, now,  she'll  marry  a  man  who'd  have  thought  her  just  as 
pretty  if  she  had  had  round  eyes  and  red  hair." 

Arthur  dared  not  turn  his  eyes  towards  Hetty  while  Mrs. 
Irwine  was  speaking  of  her.  He  feigned  not  to  hear,  and  to 
be  occupied  with  something  on  the  opposite  side.  But  he 
saw  her  plainly  enough  without  looking ;  saw  her  in  height- 
ened beauty,  because  he  heard  her  beauty  praised — ^for 
other  men's  opinion,  you  know,  was  like  a  native  climate 
to  Arthur's  feelings :  it  was  the  air  on  which  they  thrived  the 
best,  and  grew  strong.  Yes!  she  was  enough  to  turn  any 
man's  head :  any  man  in  his  place  would  have  done  and  felt 
the  same.  And  to  give  her  up  after  all,  as  he  was  determined 
to  do,  would  be  an  act  that  he  should  always  look  back  upon 
with  pride. 

**  No,  mother,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  replying  to  her  last  words ; 
**  I  can't  agree  with  you  there.  The  conmion  people  are  not 
quite  so  stupid  as  you  imagine.  The  commonest  man,  who 
has  his  ounce  of  sense  and  feeling,  is  conscious  of  the  difference 
between  a  lovely,  delicate  woman,  and  a  coarse  one.  Even  a 
dog  feels  a  difference  in  their  presence.  The  man  may  be  no 
better  able  than  the  dog  to  explain  the  influence  the  more 
refined  beauty  has  on  him,  but  ho  feels  it*^ 

"  Bless  me,  Dauphin,  what  does  an  old  bachelor  like  yon 
know  about  it  ?" 

"•  0,  that  is  one  of  the  matters  in  which  old  bachelors  are 
wiser  than  married  men,  because  they  have  time  for  more 
general  contemplation.  Your  fine  critic  of  women  must  never 
shackle  his  judgment  by  calling  one  woman  his  own.  But,  as 
an  example  of  what  I  was  saying,  that  pretty  Methodist 
preacher  I  mentioned  just  now,  told  me  that  she  had  preached 
to  the  roughest  miners,  and  had  never  been  treated  with  any- 
thing but  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness  by  them.  The 
reason  is — though  she  doesn't  know  it — that  there's  so  much 
tenderness,  refinement,  and  purity  about  her.  Such  a  woman 
as  that  brings  with  her  ^  aira  from  heaven'  that  the  coarsest 
fellow  is  not  insensible  to." 

**  Here's  a  delicate  bit  of  womanhood,  or  girlhood,  coming 
to  receive  a  prize,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Oawainc.  "  She  must  be 
one  of  the  racers  in  the  sacks,  who  had  set  off  before  we  came." 

The  "  bit  of  womanhood"  was  our  old  acquaintance  Bessy 
Cranage,  otherwise  Chad's  Bess,  whose  large  red  cheeks  and 
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blowsy  person  had  nndeigone  an  exaggeration  of  color,  which^ 
if  she  had  happened  to  be  a  heavenly  body,  would  have  made 
her  sublime.  Bessy,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  had  taken  to  her  ear- 
rings again  since  Dinah's  departure,  and  was  otherwise  decked 
out  in  such  small  finery  as  she  could  muster.  Any  one  who 
could  have  looked  into  poor  Bessy^s  heart  would  have  seen  a 
striking  resemblance  between  her  little  hopes  and  anxieties  and 
Hetty's.  The  advantage,  perhws,  would  have  been  on  Bessy's 
side  in  the  matter  of  feeling.  But  then,  you  see,  they  were  so 
very  different  outside  1  You  would  have  been  inclined  to  box 
Bessy's  ears,  and  you  would  have  longed  to  kiss  Hetl^. 

Bessy  had  been  tempted  to  run  the  arduous  race,  piutly  from 
mere  hoidenish  gaiety,  partly  because  of  the  prise.  Some  one 
had  said,  there  were  to  be  cloaks  and  other  nice  clothes  for 

Erizes,  and  she  approached  the  marquee,  fanning  herself  with 
er  handkerchief  but  with  exultation  sparkling  in  her  round 
eyes. 

^  Here  is  the  prize  for  the  first  sack  race,"  said  Miss  Lydia, 
taking  a  large  parcel  fix>m  the  table  where  the  prizes  were  laid, 
and  giving  it  to  Mrs.  Irwine  before  Bessy  came  up ;  ''an  excel- 
lent OTOgram  gown  and  a  piece  of  flannel." 

^  You  didn't  think  the  winner  was  to  be  so  younff,  I  suppose, 
aunt?"  said  Arthur.  ''Couldn't  you  find  something  ebe  for 
this  girl,  and  save  that  grim-looking  gown  for  one  of  Uie  older 
women  ?" 

"  I  have  bought  nothing  but  what  is  useful  and  substantial," 
said  Miss  Lydia,  adjusting  her  own  lace ;  "  I  should  not  think 
of  encouraging  a  love  of  finery  in  young  women  of  that 
class.  I  have  a  scarlet  cloak,  but  that  is  for  the  old  woman 
who  wins." 

This  speech  of  Miss  Lydia's  .produced  rather  a  mocking  ex- 
pression in  Mrs.  Irwine's  face  as  she  looked  at  Arthur,  while 
Bessy  came  up  and  dropped  a  series  of  curtsies. 

"  This  is  Bessy  Cranage,  mother,"  said  Mr.  Irwine  kindly, 
''Chad  Cranage's  daughter.  You  remember  Chad  Cranage, 
the  blacksmith  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Irwine.  **  Well,  Bessy,  here  is 
Tour  prize^excell^nt  warm  things  for  winter.  Vm  s^  70a 
nave  had  hard  work  to  win  them  this  warm  day." 

Bessy's  lip  fell,  as  she  saw  the  ugly,  heavy  gown, — which 
felt  so  hot  and  disagreeable,  too,  on  this  July  day,  and  was  such 
a  great  ugly  thing  to  carry.    She  dropped  her  curtsies  again, 
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withont  looking  up,  and  with  a  growing  tremulonsneas  abont 
the  corners  of  her  mouth,  and  then  turned  away. 

"^  Poor  girl,"  said  Arthur ;  ^  I  think  she's  disappointed  I 
wish  it  haa  been  something  more  to  her  taste." 

^  She's  a  bold-looking  young  person,"  observed  Miss  Lydia. 
**  Not  at  all  one  I  should  like  to  encourage." 

Arthur  silently  resolved  that  he  would  make  Bessy  a 
present  of  money  before  the  day  was  over,  that  she  might  buy 
something  more  to  her  mind ;  but  she,  not  aware  of  uie  con- 
solation in  store  for  her,  turned  out  of  the  open  space,  where 
she  was  visible  from  the  marquee,  and  throwing  down  the 
odious  bundle  under  a  tree,  b^an  to  cry — ^very  much  tittered 
at  the  while  by  ihe  small  boys.  In  mis  situation  she  was 
descried  by  her  discreet  matronly  cousin,  who  lost  no  time  in 
coming  up,  having  just  given  Uie  baby  into  her  husband's 
cham. 

^  What's  the  matter  wi'  ye  ?^  said  Bess  the  matron,  taking 
up  the  bundle  and  examining  it  "^  Te'n  sweltered  yoursen,  I 
reckon,  running  that  fool's  race.  An'  here,  they'n  gi'en  you 
lots  o'  good  grogram  an'  flannel,  as  should  ha'  been  gi^en  bv 
good  rights  to  them  as  had  the  sense  to  keep  away  from  such 
foolery.  Ye  might  spare  me  a  bit  o'  this  fiprogram  to  make 
clothes  for  the  kd — ye  war  ne'er  ill-natured,  Bess ;  I  ne'er  said 
that  on  ye." 

**  Te  may  take  it  all,  for  what  I  care,"  said  Bess  the  maiden, 
with  a  pettish  movement,  beginning  to  wipe  away  her  tears 
and  recover  herself. 

"  Well,  I  could  do  wi't,  if  so  be  ye  want  to  get  rid  on't," 
said  the  disinterested  cousin,  walking  quickly  away  with  the 
bundle,  lest  Chad's  Bess  should  change  her  mmd. 

But  the  bonny-cheeked  lass  was  blest  with  an  elasticity  of 
spirits  that  secured  her  from  any  rankling  grief;  and  by  the 
time  the  grand  climax  of  the  donkey  race  came  on,  her  disap- 
pointment was  entirely  lost  in  the  delightful  excitement  of 
attempting  to  stimulate  the  last  donkey  by  hisses,  while  the 
boys  applied  the  argument  of  sticks.  But  uie  strength  of  the 
donkey  mind  lies  in  adopting  a  course  inversely  as  the  argu- 
ments urged,  which,  well  considered,  requires  as  great  a  mental 
force  as  the  direct  sequence ;  and  the  present  donkey  proved 
the  first-rate  order  of  his  intelligence  by  coming  to  a  dead 
stand-still  just  when  the  blows  were  thickest  Great  was  the 
shouting  of  the  crowd,  radiant  the  grinning  of  Bill  Downes 
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the  stone  sawyer  and  ihe  fortunate  rider  of  this  snpenor 
beast,  which  stood  calm  and  stiff-Icgged  in  the  midst  of  its  tri- 
umph. 

Arthur  himself  had  provided  the  prizes  for  the  men,  and 
Bill  was  made  happy  with  a  splendid  pocket-knife,  supplied 
with  blades  and  gimlets  enough  to  make  a  man  at  home  on  a 
desert  island.  lie  had  hardly  returned  from  the  marquee  with 
the  prize  in  his  hand,  when  it  began  to  be  understood  that 
Wiry  Ben  proposed  to  amuse  the  company,  before  the  gentry 
went  to  dinner,  with  an  impromptu  and  gratuitous  performance 
-^namely,  a  hornpipe,  the  main  idea  of  which  was  doubUeas 
borrowea ;  but  this  was  to  be  developed  by  the  dancer  in  so 
peculiar  and  complex  a  manner  that  no  one  could  deny  him 
the  praise  of  originality.  Wiry  Ben's  pride  in  his  dancing — 
an  accomplishment  productive  of  great  effect  at  the  yearly 
Wake — ^had  needed  only  slightly  elevating  by  an  extra  quan- 
tity of  good  ale,  to  convince  him  that  me  gentry  would  be 
very  much  struck  with  his  performance  oif  the  hornpipe ; 
and  he  had  been  decidedly  encouraged  in  this  idea  by  Joshua 
Bann,  who  observed  that  it  was  nothing  but  right  to  do 
something  to  please  the  young  Squire,  in  return  for  what  be 
had  done  for  them.  You  will  be  the  less  surprised  at  this 
opinion  in  so  grave  a  personage  when  you  learn  that  Ben  had 
requested  Mr.  Rann  to  accompany  him  ou  the  fiddle,  and 
Joshua  felt  quite  sure  that  though  there  might  not  be  much  in 
the  dancing,  the  music  would  make  up  for  it  Adam  Bede, 
who  was  present  in  one  of  the  large  marquees,  where  the  plan 
was  being  discussed,  told  Ben  he  had  better  not  make  a  fool  of 
himself — a  remark  which  at  once  fixed  Ben's  determination : 
he  was  not  going  to  let  anything  alone  because  Adam  Bede 
turned  up  his  nose  at  it 

"  What's  this,  what's  this  ?"  said  old  Mr.  Donnithome.  "  Is 
it  something  you've  arranged,  Arthur  ?  Here's  the  clerk  com- 
ing with  his  fiddle,  and  a  smart  fellow  with  a  nosegay  in  his 
button-hole." 

"  No,"  said  Arthur ;  "  I  know  nothing  about  it  By  Jove, 
he's  going  to  dance  1  It's  one  of  the  carpenters — I  forget  his 
name  at  this  moment" 

"  It's  Ben  Cranage — ^Wiry  Ben,  they  call  him,"  said  Mr.  Ir- 
wine ;  ^  rather  a  loose  fish,  I  think.  Anne,  my  dear,  I  see  that 
fiddle-scrapinff  is  too  much  for  you :  you're  getting  tired.  Let 
me  take  you  m  now,  that  you  may  rest  till  dinner.^' 
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Miss  Anne  rose  aasentingly,  and  the  good  brother  took  her 
away,  while  Joshua's  preliminary  scrapings  burst  into  the 
"  White  Cockade,"  from  which  he  intended  to  pass  to  a  variety 
of  tunes,  by  a  series  of  transitions  whi6h  his  good  ear  really 
taught  him  to  execute  with  some  skill.  It  would  have  been  an 
exasperating  fact  to  him,  if  he  had  known  it,  that  the  general 
attention  was  too  thoroughly  absorbed  by  Ben's  dancing  for 
any  one  to  give  much  heed  to  the  music. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  real  English  rustic  perform  a  solo  dance  ? 
Perhaps  you  have  only  seen  a  ballet  rustic,  smiling  like  a  merry 
countryman  in  crockery,  with  e^ceful  turns  of  the  haunch  and 
insinuating  movements  of  the  liead.  Tliat  is  as  much  like  the 
real  thing  as  the  "  Bird  Waltz"  is  like  the  song  of  birds.  Wiry 
Ben  never  smiled :  he  looked  as  serious  as  a  dancing  monkey 
— as  serious  as  if  he  had  been  an  experimental  philosopher  as- 
certaining in  his  own  person  the  amount  of  shaking  and  the 
varieties  of  angularity  that  could  be  given  to  the  human  limbs. 

To  make  amends  for  the  abundant  laughter  in  the  striped 
marquee,  Arthur  clapped  his  hands  continually  and  cried 
**  Bravo !"  But  Ben  had  one  admirer  whose  eyes  followed  his 
movements  with  a  fervid  gravity  that  equalled  his  own.  It 
was  Martin  Poyser,  who  whs  seated  on  a  bench,  with  Tommy 
between  his  legs. 

"  What  dost  think  o'  that  ?"  he  said  to  his  wife.  **  He  goes 
as  pat  to  the  music  as  if  he  was  made  o'  clockwork.  I  used  to 
be  a  pretty  good  un  at  dancing  myself  when  I  was  lighter,  but 
r  could  niver  ha'  hit  it  just  to  the  hair  like  that." 

"  It's  little  matter  what  his  limbs  are,  to  my  thinking,"  return- 
ed Mrs.  Poyser.  "  He's  empty  enough  i'  the  upper  story,  or 
he'd  niver  come  jigging  an'  stamping  i'  that  wa}^  like  a  mad 
grasshopper,  for  the  gentry  to  look  at  him.  They're  fit  to  die 
wi'  laughing,  I  can  see." 

••Well,  well,  BO  much  the  better,  it  amuses  'em,"  said  Mr. 
Poyser,  who  did  not  easily  take  an  irritable  view  of  things. 
"  But  they're  going  away  now,  t'  have  their  dinner,  I  reckon. 
We'll  move  about  a  bit,  shall  we  ?  and  see  what  Adam  Bede's 
doing.  He's  got  to  look  after  the  drinking  and  things :  I 
doubt  he  hasna  had  much  fun." 
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<aHAPTER  XXVL 

THK   DAHCB. 

Arthttr  bad  cboeen  tbe  entrance-ball  for  tbe  ball-room :  very 
wisely,  for  no  otber  room  could  bave  been  so  airy,  or  would 
bave  bad  tbe  advantage  of  tbe  wide  doorB  opening  into  the 
garden,  as  well  as  a  re»iy  entrance  into  tbe  otber  rooms.     To 
be  sure  a  stone  floor  was  not  tbe  pleasantcst  to  dance  on, 
but  tben,  most  of  tbe  dancers  bad  known  wbat  it  was  to  enjoy 
a  Christmas  dance  on  kitcben  quarries.    It  was  one  of  tboee 
entrance-balls  wbicb  make  tbe  surrounding  rooms  look  like 
closets,  with  stucco  angels,  trumpets,  and  flower-wreatbs  on 
tbe  lofty  ceiling,  and  great  medallions  of  miscellaneous  beroea 
on  tbe  walls,  alternating  witb  statues  in  nicbes.    Just  tbe  sort 
of  place  to  be  ornamented  well  witb  green  bongbs,  and  Mr. 
Craig  bad  been  proud  to  sbow  bis  taste  and  bis  bot-bouse 
plants  on  tbe  occasion.    Tbe  broad  steps  of  tbe  stone  staircase 
were  covered  witb  cusbions  to  serve  as  seats  for  tbe  children, 
wbo  were  to  stay  till  balf-past  nine  witb  tbe  servant  maids,  to 
see  tbe  dancing ;  and  as  tbis  dance  was  confined  to  tbe  chief 
tenants,  there  was  abundant  room  for  every  one.    Tbe  ligbta 
were  charmingly  disposed  in  colored   paper  lamps,  high  up 
among  green  bouebs,  and  tbe  &rmers*  wives  and  daugbtcrg,  aa 
they  peeped  in,  believed  no  scene  could  be  more  splendid ; 
they  knew  now  quite  well  in  wbat  sort  of  rooms  the  king  and 
queen  lived,  and  their  thoughts  glanced  with  some  pity  towards 
cousins  and  acquaintances  who  nad  not  this  fine  opportunity 
of  knowing  bow  things  went  on  in  tbe  great  world.    Tbe 
lamps  were  already  lit,  though  tbe  sun  had  not  long  set,  and 
there  was  that  cabn  light  out  of  doors  in  wbicb  we  seem 
to  see  all  objects  more  distinctly  than  in  the  broad  day. 

It  was  a  pretty  scene  outside  tbe  bouse :  the  farmers  and 
their  &milies  were  moving  about  the  lawn,  among  the  flowers 
and  shrubs,  or  along  tbe  broad  straight  road  leading  from  the 
east  front,  where  a  carpet  of  mossy  ^rass  spread  on  each  side 
studded  here  and  there  witb  a  dark  flat-bougbed  cedar,  or  a 
grand  pyramidal  fir  sweeping  tbe  ground  witb  its  branches,  all 
tipped  with  a  fringe  of  paler  green.    Tbe  groupis  of  oottagera 
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in  the  park  were  gradually  diminishing,  the  yonng  ones  being 
attracted  towards  the  lights  that  were  beginning  to  gleam  from 
the  windows  of  the  gallery  in  the  abbey,  which  was  to  be  their 
aancing-room,  and  some  of  the  sober  elder  ones  thinking  it 
time  to  go  homo  quietly.  One  of  these  was  Lisbeth  Bede,  and 
Seth  went  with  her — ^not  from  filial  attention  only,  tor  his  con- 
science would  not  let  him  join  in  dancing.  It  had  been  rather 
a  melancholy  day  to  Seth :  Dinah  had  never  been  more  con- 
stantly present  with  him  than  in  this  scene,  where  everything 
was  so  unlike  her.  He  saw  her  all  the  more  vividly  after 
looking  at  the  thoughtless  faces  and  ffay-colored  dresses  of  the 
young  women — just  as  one  feels  the  beauty  and  the  greatness 
of  a  pictured  Madonna  the  more  when  it  has  been  for  a 
moment  screened  fropa  us  by  a  vulgar  head  in  a  bonnet  But 
thb  presence  of  Dinah  in  his  mind  only  helped  him  to  bear  the 
better  with  his  mother*s  mood,  which  had  been  becoming  more 
and  more  querulous  for  the  last  hour.  Poor  Lisbeth  was 
suffering  from  a  strange  conflict  of  feelings.  Her  jov  and 
pride  in  the  honor  paid  to  her  darling  son  Adam  was  begin- 
ning to  be  worsted  in  the  conflict  with  the  jealousy  and  fret- 
fulness  which  had  revived  when  Adam  came  to  tell  her  that 
Captain  Donnithorne  desired  him  to  join  the  dancers  in  the 
hall.  Adam  was  setting  more  and  more  out  of  her  reach ;  she 
wished  all  the  old  troubles  back  again,  for  then  it  mattered 
more  to  Adam  what  his  mother  said  and  did. 

*"  £h  !  it's  fine  talkin*  o'  dancin',"  she  said ;  ^  an'  thy  father 
not  a  five  week  in's  grave.  An'  I  wish  I  war  there  too,  istid 
o'  bein'  left  to  take  up  merrier  folks's  room  above  ground." 

^  Nay,  don't  look  at  it  i'  that  way,  mother,"  said  Adam, 
who  was  determined  to  bo  g^entle  to  her  to-day.  ^  I  don't- 
mean  to  dance — I  shall  only  look  on.  And  since  the  Captain 
wishes  me  to  be  there,  it  ud  look  as  if  I  thought  I  knew 
better  than  him,  to  say  as  Fd  rather  not  stay.  And  thee 
know'st  how  he's  behaved  to  me  to-day." 

*'£h,  thee't  do  as  thee  lik'st,  for  thy  old  mother's  got  no 
right  t'  hinder  thee.  She's  nought  but  the  old  husk,  and 
thee'st  slipped  away  from  her  like  the  ripe  nut" 

<"  Well,  mother,"  said  Adam,  <<  Til  go  and  tell  the  CapUin 
as  it  hurts  thy  feelings  for  me  to  stay,  and  Fd  rather  go  home 
npo'  that  account :  he  won't  take  it  ill  then,  I  daresay,  and 
I'm  willing."  He  said  this  with  some  effort^  for  he  really 
longed  to  be  near  Hetty  this  evening. 
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"  Nay,  nay,  I  wonna  ha'  thee  do  that — the  yoDiig  Squire  'iill 
be  angered.  Go  an'  do  what  thee't  ordered  to  do,  an'  me  an* 
Seth  'all  go  whorae.  I  know  it's  a  grit  honor  for  thee  to  be  so 
looked  on — an'  who's  prouder  on  it  nor  thy  mother  ?  Hadna 
she  the  cumber  o'  rearm'  thee  an'  doin'  for  tnee  all  these  'ears  f 

"  Well,  good-by,  then,  mother—good-by,  lad,— remember  Gyp 
when  you  get  home,"  said  Adam,  turning  away  towards  the 
gate  of  the  pleasure-grounds  where  he  hoped  he  might  be  able 
to  join  the  Foysers,  for  he  had  been  so  occupied  tnroughout 
the  afternoon  that  he  had  had  no  time  to  speak  to  Hetty.  His 
eyes  soon  detected  a  distant  group,  which  he  knew  to  be  the 
right  one,  retuniing  to  the  house  along  the  broad  gi'avel  road, 
and  he  hastened  on  to  meet  them. 

"Why,  Adam,  I'm  glad  to  get  sight  on  y'  again,"  said  Mr. 
Poyser,  who  was  carrying  Totty  on  his  arm.  "  You're  going 
t'  have  a  bit  o'  fun,  I  hope,  now  your  work's  all  done.  And 
here's  Hetty  has  promised  no  end  o'  partners,  an'  I've  just  been 
askin'  her  if  she'd  agreed  to  dance  wi'  yon,  an'  she  says  no." 

"  Well,  I  didn't  think  o'  dancing  to-nigbt,"  said  Adam,  al- 
ready tempted  to  change  his  mind,  as  he  looked  at  Hetty. 

"  Nonsense !"  said  Mr.  Poyser.  **  Why,  everybody's  goin'  to 
dance  to-night,  all  but  th'  old  Squire  and  Mrs.  Irwine.  Mrs. 
Best's  been  tellin'  us  as  Miss  Lyddy  and  Miss  Irwine  'ull  dance, 
an'  the  young  Squire  'nil  pick  my  wife  for  his  fiirst  partner, 
t'  open  the  ball :  so  she'll  be  forced  to  dance,  though  she's  laid 
by  ever  sin'  the  Christmas  afore  the  little  un  was  born.  You 
canna  for  shame  stand  still,  Adam,  an'  you  a  fine  young  fellow, 
and  can  dance  as  well  as  anybody." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  "  it  'ud  be  unbecomin'.  I 
know  tiie  dancin's  nonsense ;  but  if  you  stick  at  everything  be- 
cause it's  nonsense,  you  wonna  go  far  i'  this  life.  When  your 
brotli's  ready  made  for  you,  you  mun  swallow  the  thickenin', 
or  else  let  the  broth  alone." 

"  Then  if  Hetty  'ull  dance  with  me,"  said  Adam,  yielding 
either  to  Mrs.  Poyser's  argument  or  to  something  else,  "  I'll 
dance  whichever  dance  shcrs  free." 

"  I've  got  no  partner  for  the  fourth  dance,"  said  Hetty ;  "  V\\ 
dance  that  with  you,  if  you  like." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  "  but  you  mun  dance  the  first  dance, 
Adam,  else  it'll  look  partic'ler.  There's  plenty  o'  nice  part- 
ners to  pick  an'  choose  from,  an'  it's  hard  for  the  gclla  when 
the  men  stan'  by  and  don't  ask  'era." 
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Adam  felt  the  justice  of  Mr.  Poyser's  observation  :  it  would 
not  do  for  him  to  dance  with  no  one  besides  Hetty;  and  re- 
membering that  Jonathan  Burge  had  some  reason  to  feel  hurt 
to-day,  he  resolved  to  ask  Miss  Mary  to  dance  with  him  the  first 
dance,  if  she  had  no  other  partner. 

**  There's  the  big  clock  strikin'  eight,"  said  Mr.  Poyser; 
'*  we  must  make  haste  in  now,  else  the  Squire  and  the  ladies  'ull 
be  in  afore  us,  an'  that  wouldna  look  well." 

When  they  had  entered  the  hall,  and  the  three  phildren 
under  Molly's  charge  had  been  seated  on  the  stairs,  the  fold- 
ing-doors of  the  drawing-room  were  thrown  open,  and  Ai*thur 
entered  in  his  regimentals,  leading  Mrs.  Irwine  to  a  carpet- 
covered  dais  ornamented  with  Jiot-house  plants,  where  she  and 
Miss  Anne  were  to  be  seated  with  old  Mr.  DonniUiorne,  that 
they  might  look  on  at  the  dancing,  like  the  kings  and  queens 
in  the  plays.  Arthur  had  put  on  his  uniform  to  please  the 
tenants,  he  said,  who  thought  as  much  of  his  militia  dignity  as 
if  it  had  been  an  elevation  to  the  premiership.  He  had  not 
the  least  objection  to  gratify  them  in  that  way :  his  uniform 
was  very  advantageous  to  his  figure. 

The  old  Squire,  before  sitting  down,  walked  round  the  hall 
to  greet  the  tenants  and  make  polite  speeches  to  the  wives ;  he 
was  always  polite,  but  the  fanners  had  found  out,  after  long 
puzzling,  that  this  polish  was  one  of  the  signs  of  hardness.  It 
was  observed  that  he  gave  his  most  elaborate  civility  to  Mrs. 
Poyser  to-night,  inquiring  particularly  about  her  health,  re- 
commending her  to  strengthen  herself  with  cold  water  as  he 
did,  and  avoid  all  drugs.  Mrs.  Poyser  curtsied  and  thanked 
him  with  great  self-command,  but  when  he  had  passed  on,  she 
whispered  to  her  husband,  ^^I'll  lay  my  life  he's  brcwin'some 
nasty  turn  against  us.  Old  Harry  doesna  wag  his  tail  so  for 
nothin'."  Mr.  Poyser  had  no  time  to  answer,  for  now  Arthur 
came  up  and  said,  **  Mrs.  Poyser,  I'm  come  to  request  the  fa- 
vor of  your  hand  for  the  first  dance ;  and  Mr.  Poyser,  you 
must  let  me  take  you  to  my  aunt,  for  she  claims  you  as  her 
partner." 

'  The  wife's  pale  cheek  flushed  with  a  nervous  sense  of  un- 
wonted honor,  as  Arthur  led  her  to  the  top  of  the  room ;  but 
Mr.  Poyser,  to  whom  an  extra  glass  had  restored  his  youthful 
confidence  in  his  good  looks  and  good  dancing,  walked  along 
with  them  quite  proudly,  secretly  flattering  himself  that  Miss 
Lydia  had  never  had  a  partner  in  /kfr  life  who  could  lift  her 
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off  the  ground  as  he  wonld.  In  order  to  balance  the  honors 
given  to  the  two  parishes,  Miss  Irwine  danced  with  Lnke  Hrit- 
ton,  the  largest  Broxton  farmer,  and  Mr.  Qawaine  led  out 
Mrs.  Britton.  Mr.  Irwine,  after  seating  his  siclter  Anne,  had 
gone  to  the  abbey  gallery,  as  he  had  agreed  with  Arthur  be- 
forehand, to  see  how  the  merriment  of  me  cottagers  was  pros- 
pering. Meanwhile,  all  the  less  distingnished  conples  had 
taken  their  places :  Hetty  was  led  ont  by  the  inevitable  Mr. 
Craig,  and  Mary  Burge  by  Adam ;  and  now  the  mnsic  atrack 
np,  and  the  glorious  country  dance,  best  of  all  dances,  began. 

Pity  it  was  not  a  boarded  floor  I    Then  the  rhytiimic  stamp- 
ing of  the  thick  shoes  would  have  been  better  than  any  drums. 
That  meriy  stamping,  that  g^racions  nodding  of  the  head,  that 
waving  bestowal  of  the  hand— where  can  we  see  them  now  f 
That  simple  dancing  of  well-covered  matrons,  laying  aside  for 
an  hour  the  cares  of  house  and  dairy,  remembering  but  not 
affecting  youth,  not  jealous  but  proud  of  the  young  maidens 
by  their  side — ^that  holiday  spri^htliness  of  portly  husbands 
paying  little  compliments  to  their  wives,  as  if  their  courting' 
days  were  come  a^ain — ^tiiose  lads  and  lasses  a  little  con- 
fused and '  awkward  with  their  partners,  having  nothing  to 
say — ^it  would  be  a  pleasant  variety  to  see  aa  that  some- 
times, instead  of  low  dresses  and  large  skirts,  and  scanning 
glances  exploring  costumes,  and  languid  men  in  lackered  boots 
smiling  with  double  meaning. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  mar  Martin  Poyser's  pleasure  in 
this  dance :  it  was,  that  he  was  always  in  close  contact  with 
Luke  Britton,  that  slovenly  farmer.  He  thought  of  throwing 
a  little  glazed  coldness  into  his  eye  in  the  crossing  of  hands ; 
but  then,  as  Miss  Irwine  was  opposite  to  him  instead  of  the 
offensive  Luke,  he  might  freeze  the  wrong  person.  So  be 
gave  his  face  up  to  hilarity,  unchilled  by  moral  judsments. 

How  Hetty  s  heart  beat  as  Arthur  approached  her  I  He 
had  hardly  looked  at  her  to-day :  now  he  must  take  her  hand. 
Wonid  he  press  it  ?  would  he  look  at  her  ?  She  thought  she 
should  cry  if  he  gave  her  no  sign  of  feeling.  Now  ne  was 
there — ^he  had  taken  her  hand — ^yes,  he  was  pressing  it;  Hetty 
turned  pale  as  she  looked  up  at  him  for  an  instant  and  met 
his  eyes,  before  the  dance  earned  him  away.  That  pale  look 
came  upon  Arthur  like  the  beginning  of  a  dnil  pain,  which 
clung  to  him,  though  he  must  dance  and  smile  and  joke  all 
the  same.    H|tty  would  look  so,  when  he  told  her  what  he 
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liad  to  tell  her ;  and  he  Bhoold  never  be  able  to  bear  it — he 
should  be  a  fool,  and  give  way  again.  Hetty's  look  did  not 
really  mean  so  much  as  he  thought :  it  was  only  the  sign  of  a 
straggle  between  the  desire  for  him  to  notice  her,*and  the 
dread  lest  she  should  betray  the  desire  to  others.  But  Hetty's 
face  had  a  language  that  transcended  her  feelings.  There  are 
^Aces  which  nature  charges  with  a  meaning  and  pathos  not 
belonging  to  the  single  human  soul  that  flutters  beneath  them, 
l>ut  speaxing  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  foregone  generations — 
eyes  that  tell  of  deep  love  which  doubtless  has  been  and  is 
somewhere,  but  not  paired  with  these  eyes — perhaps  paired 
"with  pale  eyes  that  can  say  nothing ;  just  as  a  national  Ian- 
mage  may  be  instinct  with  poetry  ui%lt  by  the  lips  that  use  it. 
That  look  of  Hetty's  oppressed  .^Jl;hur  with  «  dread  which  yet 
liad  something  of  a  terrible  unconfessed  delisht  in  it,  that  she 
loved  him  too  well.  There  was  a  hard  task  before  him,  for  at 
that  moment  he  felt  he  would  have  given  up  three  years  of 
Itis  youth  for  the  happiness  qf  abandoning  himself  without 
remorse  to  his  passion  for  Hetty. 

These  were  the  incongruous  thoughts  in  his  mind  as  he  led 
Mrs.  Poyser,  who  was  panting  with  fatieue,  and  secretly  se- 
solving  that  neither  judge  nor  jury  should  force  her  to  dance 
another  dance,  to  take  a  quiet  rest  in  the  dining-room,  where 
supper  was  laid  out  for  the  guests  to  come  and  Uke  it  as  they 
chose. 

**  Fve  desired  Hetty  to  remember  as  she's  got  to  dance  wi' 
you,  sir,"  said  the  sood  innocent  woman;  **for  she's  so 
thoughtless,  she'd  be  Tike  enough  to  go  an'  engage  l^rself  for 
ivery  dance.    So  I  told  her  not  to  promise  too  many." 

''Thank  you,  Mrs.  Poyser,"  said  Arthur,  not  without  a 
twinee.  ^  liow,  sit  down  in  this  comfortable  chair,  and  here 
is  Muls  ready  to  give  you  what  you  would  like  best." 

He  hurried  away  to  seek  another  matronly  partner,  for  due 
honor  must  be  paid  to  the  married  women  before  he  asked 
any  of  the  young  ones;  and  the  country  dances,  and  the 
stamping,  and  the  gracious  nodding,  and  the  waving  of  the 
hands,  went  on  joyously. 

At  last  the  time  had  come  for  the  fourth  dance — longed  for 
by  the  strong  grave  Adam,  as  if  he  had  been  a  delicate-banded 
youth  of  eighteen ;  for  we  are  all  very  much  alike  when  we  are 
in  our  first  love ;  and  Adam  had  hardly  ever  touched  Hetty's 
hand  for  more  than  a  transient  greeting — had  never  danced 
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with  her  but  once  before.  His  eyes  had  followed  her  eegerlj 
to-night  in  spite  of  himself,  and  had  taken  in  deeper  draughts 
of  love.  He  thought  she*  behaved  so  prettily,  so  quietly  ;  she 
did  not  seem  to  be  flirting  at  all,  she  smiled  less  than  usual ; 
there  was  almost  a  sweet  sadness  about  her.  ^  God  bless  her!" 
he  said  inwardly ;  ^  I'd  make  her  life  a  happy  un,  if  a  strong 
arm  to  work  for  her,  and  a  heart  to  love  her,  could  do  it^" 

And  then  there  stole  over  him  delicious  thoughts  of  coming 
home  from  work,  and  drawing  Hetty  to  his  side,  and  feeling  her 
cheek  softly  pressed  against  his,  till  he  forgot  where  he  was, 
and  the  music  and  the  tread  oi  her  feet  might  have  been  the 
falling  of  rain  and  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  for  what  he  knew. 

But  now  the  third  dance  was  ended,  and  he  might  go  up  to 
her  and  claim  her  hand.  She  was  at  the  &r  end  of  the  hall 
near  the  staircase,  whispering  with  Molly,  who  had  just  given 
the  sleeping  Totty  into  her  arms,  before  running  to  fetch  ^awls 
and  bonnets  ft-om  the  landing.  Mrs.  Poyser  had  taken  the  two 
boys  away  into  the  dining-room  to  give  them  some  cake  before 
they  went  home  in  the  cart  with  grandfather,  and  MoUy  was  to 
follow  as  fast  as  possible. 

"'  Let  me  hold  her,"  said  Adam,  as  Molly  turned  upstairs : 
<<  the  children  are  so  heavy  when  they're  asleep." 

Hetty  was  glad  of  the  relief,  for  to  hold  Totty  in  her  arms, 
standing,  was  not  at  all  a  pleasant  variety  to  her.  But  this 
second  transfer  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  rousing  Totty,  who 
was  not  behind  any  child  of  her  age  in  peevishness  at  an  unsea- 
sonable awaking.  While  Hetty  was  in  the  act  of  placing  her 
in  Adam's  arms,  and  had  not  yet  withdrawn  her  own,  Totty 
opened  her  eyes,  and  forthwith  fought  out  with  her  left  fist  at 
Adam's  arm,  and  with  her  right  caught  at  the  string  of  brown 
beads  round  Hetty's  neck.  The  locket  leaped  out  from  her 
frock,  and  the  next  moment  the  string  was  broken,  and  Hetty, 
helpless,  saw  beads  and  locket  scattered  wide  on  the  floor. 

**  My  locket,  my  locket,"  she  said,  in  a  loud  frightened  whis- 
per  to  Adam ;  '^  never  mind  the  beads." 

Adam  had  already  seen  where  the  locket  fell,  for  it  had 
attracted  his  glance  as  it  leaped  out  of  her  frock.  It  had  Men 
on  the  raised  wooden  dais  where  the  band  sat,  not  on  the  stone 
floor;  and  as  Adam  picked  it  up,  he  saw  the  glass  with  the  dark 
and  light  locks  of  hair  under  it  It  had  £&llen  that  side  upwards, 
so  the  glass  was  not  broken.  He  turned  it  over  on  his  hand,  and 
saw  the  enamelled  gold  back. 
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^  It  un't  kvrt)'^  he  said*  as  he  held  it  towards  Hetty,  who  was 
viiable  to  take  it  beoaoae  both  her  hands  were  occapied  with 
T0U7. 

^  Ot  it  doesn't  matter,  I  don't  mind  about  it,''  said  Hetty,  who 
had  been^^e  and  was  now  red. 

^Not  matter}"  said  Adam,  gravely.  ^Yoa  seemed  very 
frightened  about  it  Til  hold  it  till  you'ro  ready  to  take  it,"  he 
adioed,  quietly  closing  his  hand  over  it,  that  she  might  not  tiiink 
he  wanted  to  look  at  it  again. 

By  this  time  Molly  h£i  eome  with  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
aa  soon  as  she  had  taken  Totty,  Adam  placed  the  k>cket  in 
Hetty's  hand.  '  She  took  it  with  an  air  of  indifference,  and  put 
it  in  her  pocket ;  in  her  heart,  vexed  and  angry  with  Adam 
beeanae  he  had  seen  it,  but  determined  now  that  she  would  show 
no  more  signs  of  agitation. 

*^  See,"  Ae  said,  ^they're  taking  their  places  to  dance;  let 
tiago." 

Adam  assented  silently.  A  puszled  alarm  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  him.  Had  Hetty  a  lover  he  didn't  know  off — ^for  none 
of  her  relations,  he  was  sure,  would  give  her  a  locket  like  that ; 
and  none  of  her  admirers,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  was 
in  the  position  of  an  accepted  lover,  as  the  giver  of  that  locket 
mnst  bcL  Adam  was  lost  in  the  utter  impossibility  of  finding 
any  person  for  his  fears  to  alight  on :  he  could  only  feel  with  a 
terrible  pang  that  tiiere  was  something  in  Hetty's  life  unknovm 
to  him ;  that  while  he  had  been  rocking  himself  in  the  hope 
that  she  would  come  to  love  him,  she  was  already  loving  another. 
The  {Measure  of  the  dance  with  Hetty  was  gone;  his  eyes,  when 
they  rested  on  her,  had  an  uneasy  questioning  expression  in 
them ;  he  could  think  of  nothing  to  say  to  her ;  and  she,  too, 
was  out  of  temper  and  disinclined  to  speak.  They  were  both 
glad  when  the  dance  was  ended. 

Adam  was  determined  to  stay  no  longer;  no  one  wanted 
him,  and  no  one  would  notice  if  he  slipped  away.  As  soon  as 
he  got  out  of  doors  he  began  to  walk  at  his  habitual  rapid 
pace,  hurryinff  along  without  knowing  why,  busy  with  the 
painful  thought  that  the  memory  of  this  day,  so  full  of  honor 
and  promise  to  him,  was  poisonea  for  ever.  Suddenly,  when  he 
was  far  on  through  the  Chase,  he  stopped,  startled  by  a  flash 
of  reviving  hope.  After  all,  he  might  be  a  fool,  making  a 
great  misery  out  of  a  trifle.  Hetty,  fond  of  finery  as  she  was, 
might  have  bought  the  thing  herself.  It  looked  too  expensive  for 
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that — ^it  looked  like  the  things  on  white  Baiin  in  the  great 
jeweller's  shop  at  Rosseter..  mt  Adam  had  very  iropeTfect 
notions  of  the  valae  of  such  things,  and  he  thought  it  could 
certainly  not  cost  more  than  a  guinea.  Pei^apa  Hetty  bad 
had  as  much  as  that  in  Christmas-boxes,  and  there  was  no 
knowing  but  she  might  have  been  childish  enough  to  spend  it 
in  that  way ;  she  was  such  a  young  thing,  and  she  cooldn't 
help  loving  finery !  But  then,  why  had  she  been  so  fri^t- 
ened  about  it  at  first,  and  changed  color  so,  and  aftowaids 
pretended  not  to  care  ?  O,  that  was  because  she  was  ashamed 
of  his  seeing  that  she  had  such  a  smart  tiling — she  was  con- 
scious that  it  was  wrong  for  her  to  spend  her  m<Hiey  on  it, 
and  she  knew  that  Adam  disapproved  of  finery.  It  was  a 
proof  she  cared  abou^  what  he  liked  and  disliked.  She  most 
nave  thought  from  his  silence  and  gravity  afterwaids  that  he 
was  very  much  displeased  with  her,  that  he  was  indined  to  be 
harsh  and  severe  towards  her  foibles.  And  as  he  walked  on 
more  quietly,  chewing  the  cud  of  this  new  hope,  his  only  un- 
easiness was  that  ho  had  behaved  in  a  way  which  might  chill 
Hetty's  feeling  towards  him.  for  this  last  view  of  the  matter 
fMut  be  the  true  one.  How  oould  Hetty  have  an  accepted 
lover,  quite  unknown  to  him  f  She  was  never  away  from  her 
uncle's  house  for  more  than  a  day :  she  could  have  no  acquaint- 
ances that  did  not  come  there,  and  no  intamacies  unknown  to 
her  uncle  and  aunt.  It  would  be  folly  to  believe  that  the 
locket  was  given  to  her  by  a  lover,  llie  little  ring  of  dark 
hair  he  felt  sure  was  her  own ;  he  could  form  no  g^ess  about 
the  light  hair  under  it,  for  he  had  not  seen  it  very  distinctly. 
It  might  be  a  bit  of  her  father's  or  mother^s,  who  had  died  when 
she  was  a  child,  and  she  would  naturally  put  a  bit  of  her  own 
along  with  it 

And  so  Adam  went  to  bed  comforted,  having  woven  for 
himself  an  ingenious  web  of  probabilitie»---the  surest  screen  a 
wise  man  can  place  between  himself  and  the  truth.  His  last 
waking  thoughts  melted  into  a  dream  that  he  was  with  Hetty 
a^in  at  tbe  Hall  Farm,  and  that  he  was  asking  her  to  forgive 
him  for  being  so  cold  and  silent. 

And  while  he  was  dreaming  this,  Arthur  was  leading  Hetty 
to  the  dance,  and  sa3nng  to  her  in  low  hurried  tones,  ^  I  shall 
be  in  the  wood  the  day  after  to>morrow  at  seven ;  come  as 
early  as  you  can."  And  Hetty's  foolish  joys  and  hopes,  which 
had  fiown  away  for  a  little  space,  scared  by  a  mere  nothing, 
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now  idl  came  flatieriDg  back,  nncoDscioiis  of  the  real  peril. 
She  was  happy  for  the  first  time  this  long  day,  and  wished 
that  dance  would  last  for  hoars.  Arthur  wished  it  too;  it 
was  the  last  weakness  he  meant  to  indulge  in;  and  a  man 
never  lies  with  more  delicious  languor  under  the  influence  of  a 
passion,  than  when  he  has  persuaded  himself  that  he  shall 
aubdne  it  to-morrow. 

But  Mrs.  Poyser's  wishes  were  quite  the  reverse  of  this,  for 
her  mind  was  filled  with  dreary  forebodings  as  to  the  retardation 
of  to-morrow  moming^s  cheese  in  consequence  of  these  late 
boars.  Now  that  Hetty  had  done  her  duty  and  danced  one 
dance  with  the  young  Squire,  Mr.  Poyser  must  go  out  and  see 
if  the  cart  was  come  back  to  fetch  them,  for  it  was  half-past 
ten  o'clock,  and  notwithstanding  a  mild  suggestion  on  his  part 
that  it  would  be  bad  manners  for  them  to  be  the  first  to  go, 
Mrs.  Poyser  was  resolute  on  the  pointy  ^  manners  or  no  man- 
ners.'' 

•  ^  What,  ffoing  already,  Mrs.  Poyser  f"  said  old  Mr.  Donni- 
thome,  as  fl£e  came  to  curtsy  and  take  leave ;  ^  1  thought  we 
ahould  not  part  with  any  of  our  ffuests  till  eleven :  Mrs.  Irwine 
and  I,  who  are  elderly  people,  think  of  sitting  out  the  dance 
till  then." 

^  O  your  honor,  it's  all  right  and  proper  for  gentlefolks  to 
stay  up  by  candle-light-— they  ve  got  no  cheese  on  their  minds. 
We're  late  enough  as  it  is,  an'  there's  no  lettin'  the  cows  know 
as  they  musn't  want  to  be  milked  so  early  to-morrow  momin'. 
So,  if  you'll  please  t'  excuse  us,  we'll  take  our  leave." 

^  £h  I"  she  said  to  her  husband,  as  they  set  off  in  the  cart, 
^  I'd  sooner  ha'  brewin'  day  and  washin'  day  together  than  one 
o'  these  pleasurin'  days.  There's  no  work  so  tirin'  as  danglin' 
about  an'  starin'  an'  not  rightly  knowin'  what  you're  goin'  to  do 
next;  an'  keepin'  your  fstce  i'  smilin'  order  like  a  grocer  o' 
market-day,  lor  fear  people  shouldna  think  you  civil  enou^. 
An'  you've  nothing  to  show  for't  when  it's  done,  if  it  isn't  a 
yallow  hce  wi'  eatin'  things  as  disagree." 

**'  Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  who  was  in  his  merriest  mood, 
and  felt  that  he  had  had  a  great  day,  ^a  bit  o'  pleasuring's 
ffood  for  Ihee  sometimes.  An'  thee  danc'st  as  well  as  any  of 
^ra,  for  I'll  back  thee  against  all  the  wives  i'  the  parish  for  a 
light  foot  an'  ankle.  An'  it  was  a  great  h<mor  for  th'  younff 
Squire  to  ask  thee  first — I  reckon  it  was  because  I  sat  at  th* 
head  o'  the  table  an'  made  the  speech.    An  Hetty  too-— lAe 
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never  hai  tach  a  paiiDer  before — a  fine  joaog  gentloaaii  in 
reg'mentak.  It'll  serve  you  to  talk  on,  flet^,  wben  you're  an 
old  woman — ^how  you  danced  wi'  the  young  Squire,  the  day  he 
come  o'  age.** 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 


▲  ORiaie. 

It  was  beyond  the  middle  of  Aagnst — ^neariy  three  wedkn  after 
the  birthday  feast.  The  reaphig  of  the  wheat  had  begon  in 
onr  north  midland  county  of  Loamahire,  bnt  the  hanreet  was 
likely  still  to  be  retarded  by  the  heavy  rains,  which  were  eaoa- 
ing  inundations  and  mnch  daniage  thronghoot  the  coantiy. 
From  this  last  trouble  the  Brozton  and  Hayslope  fannere,  on 
their  pleasant  uplands  and  in  their  brook-watered  Talleys,  had 
not  suCPered,  and  as  I  cannot  pretend  that  they  were  such  ex- 
ceptional farmers  as  to  love  the  general  good  better  than  their 
own,  you  will  infer  that  they  were  not  in  very  low  spirits 
about  the  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  bread,  so  long  aa  there 
was  hope  of  gathering  in  their  own  com  undamaged;  and 
occasional  days  of  sunshine  and  drying  winds  flattered  this 
hope. 

The  eighteenth  of  August  was  one  of  these  days,  when  the 
sunshine  looked  brighter  in  all  eyes  for  the  gloom  that  went 
before.  Grand  nsasses  of  dond  were  huried  across  the  bine, 
and  the  great  round  hills  behind  the  Chase  seemed  alive  with 
their  flying  shadows;  the  sun  was  hidden  for  a  moment^  and 
then  shone  out  warm  again  like  a  recovered  joy ;  the  leaves, 
still  green,  were  tossed  off  the  hedgerow  trees  by  the  wind ; 
around  the  farmhouses  there  was  a  sound  of  clapping  doors, 
the  apples  foil  in  the  ordiards,  and  the  stray  homes  on  the 
green  sides  of  the  lanes  and  on  the  common  had  their  manes 
blown  about  their  faces.  And  yet  the  wind  seemed  only  part 
of  the  general  gladness,  because  the  snn  was  shining.  A  merry 
day  for  the  children,  who  ran  and  shouted  to  see  if  they  could 
top  the  wind  with  their  voices ;  and  the  g^wn-up  people,  too^ 
were  in  good  spirits,  inclined  to  believe  in  yet  finer  days,  whoi 
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the  Wind  had  ialien.  If  only  the  oorn  were  not  ripe  enough 
to  be  blown  oat  of  the  husk  and  scattered  as  untimeij  seed ! 

And  yet  a  day  on  which  a  bliffhting  sorrow  maj  &I1  upon 
anuuL  For  if  it  be  true  that  Nature  at  certain  moments 
aeeoDs  chaiged  with  a  presentimeBt  of  one  individual  hi,  must 
it  not  also  be  true  tuit  she  seems  unmindful,  imconscious  of 
another  f  For  there  is  no  hour  that  has  not  its  births  of  glad- 
ness and  despair,  no  morning  brightness  thai  does  not  briuff 
new  sickness  to  desolation  as  well  as  new  forces  to  genius  and 
love.  There  are  so  man j  of  us,  and  our  lots  are  to  different : 
what  wonder  that  Nature's  mood  is  often  in  harsh  contrast 
with  the  great  crisis  of  our  Kvesf  We  are  chiMrea  of  a  laige 
fimiilT,  and  must  leam,  as  such  children  do,  not  to  expect  that 
our  hurts  will  be  made  much  of— to  be  content  with  little 
nurture  and  caressing,  and  help  each  other  the  more. 

It  was  a  bu^  di^  wiih  Adun,  wbo  of  late  had  done  almost 
double  work ;  for  he  was  continuing  to  act  as  foreman  for  Jo- 
nathan Bulge,  until  some  satisiacttny  person  could  be  found 
to  soppl?  his  place,  and  Jonathan  was  slow  to  find  that  person. 
But  he  bad  done  the  extra  work  dieerinUj,  for  his  hopes  were 
buoyant  again  about  Hett^.  Bvery  time  she  had  seen  him 
since  die  birthday,  she  had  seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  be- 
have all  the  more  kindly  to  him,  that  she  mig^t  make  him 
nnderstaad  she  had  forgiven  his  silence  and  ooidnefe  during 
the  dance.  He  had  never  mentioned  the  locket  to  her  again ; 
too  happy  that  she  smiled  at  him — still  hi^pier  because  he 
observed  in  her  a  more  subdued  air,  something  that  he  inter- 
preted as  the  growth  of  womanly  tenderness  and  seriousness. 
^'Ah!"  he  thought,  again  and  again,  ^ahe^s  only  seventeen; 
she'll  be  thoughtful  enough  afker  a  while.  And  her  aunt  allays 
says  how  clever  she  is  at  the  work  8he'll  make  a  wife  as 
mother  Ul  have  no  occasion  to  grumble  at,  after  all."  To  be 
sure,  he  had  only  seen  her  at  home  twice  since  the  birthday; 
for  one  Sunday  when  he  was  intending  to  go  ^m  church  to 
the  Hall  Farm,  Hetty  had  joined  the  party  of  upper  servants 
from  the  Chase,  and  had  gone  home  with  them---alm08t  as  if 
she  were  inclined  to  encourage  Mr.  Craig.  **  Bhe's  takin'  too 
much  likin'  to  them  folks  i'  the  housekeeper's  room,"  Mrs.  Poy- 
so"  remarked.  **  For  my  part,  I  was  never  over-fond  o'  gende- 
folks's  servants— 4hey're  moatiy  like  the  fine  ladies'  fot  dogs, 
nayther  good  for  barking  nor  butcher's  meat^  but  on'y  for 
show."    And  another  evening  she  was  gone  to  Tieddleston  to 
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bay  some  things,  tboagli,  to  his  great  sorprise,  as  be  was 
returning  home,  he  saw  her  at  a  distance  getting  over  a  stile 
quite  out  of  the  Treddieston  road.  But,  when  he  hastened  to 
her,  she  was  very  kind,  and  asked  him  to  go  in  again  when  be 
bad  taken  her  to  the  yard  gate.  She  bad  gone  a  little  fivther 
into  the  fields  after  coming  from  Treddieston,  becsnae  ahe 
didn't  want  to  go  in,  she  said :  it  was  so  nice  to  be  oat  of 
doors,  and  her  annt  always  made  sacb  a  loss  abont  it  if  ahe 
wanted  to  go  out  '^O  do  come  in  with  me ! "  she  said,  aa  be 
was  going  to  shake  hands  with  her  at  the  gate,  and  be  could 
not  resist  that  So  be  went  in,  and  Mrs.  Poyser  waa  contented 
with  only  a  sliffbt  renuirk  on  Hetty's  being  later  than  waa  ex- 
pected ;  while  Hetty,  who  bad  looked  ont  of  spirits  when  be 
met  ber,  smiled,  and  talked,  and  waited  on  them  aU  with  on- 
usual  promptitude. 

That  was  the  last  time  be  bad  seen  her;  but  he  meant  to 
make  leisure  for  going  to  the  Farm  to-morrow.  To-day,  be 
knew,  was  her  day  for  going  to  the  Chase  to  sew  with  the 
lady's  maid,  so  he  would  get  as  much  work  done  as  posaible 
this  evening,  that  the  next  might  be  clear. 

One  piece  of  work  that  Adam  was  superintending  was  some 
slight  repairs  at  the  Chase  Farm,  which  had  been  biuerto  oocn- 
pi^  by  Satcbell,  as  bailiff,  but  which  it  was  now  rumored  that 
the  old  Squire  was  going  to  let  to  a  smart  man  in  top  boots, 
who  bad  been  seen  to  ride  over  it  one  day.    Nothing  but  the 
desire  to  get  a  tenant  could  account  for  the  Squire's  nnder- 
taking  repairs,  though  the  Satnrday-evening  party  at  Mr.  Cae- 
son's  agreed  over  their  pipes  that  no  man  in  bis  senses  woald 
take  the  Chase  Farm  unless  there  was  a  bit  more  plough- 
land  laid  to  it     However  that  might  be,  the  repain  were 
ordered  to  be  executed  with  all  despatch ;  and  Adam,  acting 
for  Mr.  Bnrge,  was  carrying  out  the  order  with  bis  nsniu 
energy.    But  to-day,  having  been  occupied  elsewbere,  be  bad 
not  been  able  to  arrive  at  the  Chase  Farm  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  be  then  discovered  that  some  old  roofing,  which 
be  bad  calculated  on  preserving,  had  given  way.    There  was 
clearly  no  good  to  be  done  with  this  part  of  the  building 
without  pulling  it  all  down ;  and  Adam  immediately  saw  in 
bis  mind  a  plan  for  building  it  up  again,  so  as  to  make  the 
most  convenient  of  cow-sheds  and  ciUf-pens,  with  a  hovel  for 
implements ;  and  all  without  any  great  expense  for  materials. 
80^  when  the  worionen  were  gone,  he  sat  down,  took  out  his 
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pocket-book»  and  bosied  himaelf  with  aketchiog  a  plan,  and 
making  a  speciticatioQ  of  Uie  expenses,  that  he  might  show  it 
to  Barge  the  next  morning,  and  set  him  on  persuading  the 
Squire  to  consent  To  ^  make  a  good  job ''  of  anything,  how- 
ever small,  was  always  a  pleasure  to  Adam ;  and  he  sat  on  a 
block,  with  his  book  resting  on  a  plauing*table,  whistling  low 
every  now  and  then,  and  turning  hia  head  on  one  side  with  a 
joat  perceptible  smile  of  gratification— of  pride,  too,  fior  if  Adam 
loved  a  bit  of  good  wor^  he  loved  also  to  think,  ^  I  did  it  I" 
And  I  believe  the  only  people  who  are  free  from  that  weak- 
ness are  those  who  have  no  work  to  call  their  own.  It  was 
nearly  seven  before  he  had  finished  and  put  on  his  jacket 
again;  and,  on. giving  a  hist  look  round,  he  observed  that 
Seth,  who  had  been  working  here  to-day,  had  lefb  his  basket 
of  tools  behind  him.  ^Why,  th'  lad*s  forgot  his  tools,'' 
thought  Adam,  ^and  he's  got  to  work  up  at  the  shop  to-mor- 
row. There  never  was  such  a  chap  for  wool-^thenng ;  he'd 
leave  his  head  behind  him,  if  it  was  loose.  However,  it's 
lucky  Fve  seen  'em ;  I'll  carry  'em  home." 

Tlie  buildings  of  the  Chase  Farm  lay  at  one  extremity  of 
the  Chase,  at  about  ten  minutes'  walking  distance  from  the 
Abbey.  Adam  had  come  thither  on  his  pony,  intending  to 
ride  to  the  stables,  and  put  up  his  nag  on  his  way  home.  At 
the  stables  he  encounterod  Mr.  Craig,  who  had  come  to  look 
at  the  Captain's  new  horse,  on  which  he  was  to  ride  away  the 
day  after  to-morrow ;  and  Mr.  Craig  detained  him  to  tell  how 
all  the  servants  were  to  collect  at  the  gate  of  the  courtyard  to 
wish  the  young  Squire  luck  as  he  rode  out ;  so  that,  by  the 
time  Adam  bad  got  into  the  Chase,  and  was  striding  along 
with  the  basket  of  tools  over  his  shoulder,  the  sun  was  on  the 
point  of  setting,  and  was  sending  level  crimson  rt^s  among 
the  great  trunks  of  the  old  oaks,  and  touching  every  bare  patch 
of  ground  with  a  transient  glory,  that  made  it  look  like  a 
jewel  dropt  upon  the  grass.  The  wind  had  fsdlen  now,  and 
there  was  only  enough  breeze  to  stir  the  delicate-stemmed 
leaves.  Any  one  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  house  all  day 
would  have  been  glad  to  walk  now ;  but  Adam  had  been  quite 
enough  in  the  open  air  to  wish  to  shorten  his  way  home ;  and 
he  bethought  himself  that  he  might  do  so  by  striking  across 
the  Chase  and  going  through  the  Grove,  where  he  had  never 
been  lor  years.  He  hurried  on  across  the  Chase,  stalking  along 
the  narrow  paths  between  the  fern,  with  Gyp  at  his  heels,  not 
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lingeriiig  to  watch  tbe  magaificeivt  dumges  of  the  ligbt^ 
haraly  onoe  thiokiDg  of  it — ^yet  fediog  its  presence  in  a  cer- 
tain  calm  bappy  awe  which  mingled  itoi^  with  his  busy  wotk- 
ing-day  thougnta.  How  could  he  help  feelii^  iiff  Hie  wry 
deer  felt  it^  and  were  more  timid. 

PreBently  Adamt's  thoughts  recwred  to  what  Ifr.  Craig  bad 
said  about  Arthar  Donailhoniey  and  pictcured  hia  gong  away, 
and  the  changes  that  might  take  fdace  before  he  came  ba4^ ; 
then  they  travelled  bade  affectionately  over  the  old  acenea  of 
boyish  companionship,  and  dwelt  on  Arthni's  good  ouditieay 
which  Adam  had  a  pride  in,  as  we  all  have  in  the  virlaea  of 
the  superior  who  honors  us.  A  nature  like  Adam'a,  with  a 
great  need  of  love  and  reverence  in  it^  depends  for  so  much  of 
its  happiness  on  what  it  can  believe  and  foel  about  olhen ! 
And  he  had  no  ideal  world  of  dead  heroes;  he  knew  little  of 
the  life  of  men  in  the  past;  he  must  find  the  beiaga  to  wliom 
he  could  cling  with  loving  admiration  aaaong  those  who  cane 
within  speech  of  him.  These  pleasant  thoughts  about  Arthur 
brought  a  milder  expression  toan  usual  into  his  keen  renrii 
face :  perhaps  they  were  the  reason  why%  when  he  opened  ue 
old  g^n  ^  l«Lg  into  the  Q«>ve.  L  p«-ed  i:^  G^ 
and  say  a  kind  word  to  him. 

After  that  pause^  he  strode  on  again  along  the  broad  wind- 
\w  path  through  the  Grove,  l^hat  grand  beeches  I  Adam 
delignted  in  a  fine  tree  of  all  things :  as  the  fiahemaaii*a  siriit  la 
keenest  on  the  sea,  so  Adam's  perceptions  were  more  at  homo 
with  trees  than  with  other  objects.  He  kept  them  in  his  me- 
mory, as  a  painter  does,  with  all  the  flecks  and  knots  in  their 
barl^  all  the  curves  and  angles  of  their  boughs ;  and  had  often 
calculated  the  height  and  contents  of  a  trunk  to  a  nicety,  as  be 
stood  looldng  at  it  No  wonder  that,  notwithstanding  his  de- 
sire to  get  on,  he  could  not  help  pauaing  to  look  at  a  euriooa 
laige  beech  which  he  had  seen  standing  before  him  at  a  turn- 
ing in  the  road,  and  convince  himself  that  it  was  not  two  traea 
wedded  together,  but  only  one.  For  the  rest  of  his  lifo  he  re- 
membered that  moment  when  ho  was  calmly  examining  tiie 
beech,  as  a  man  remembers  his  last  glimpse  of  the  home  where 
his  youth  was  passed,  before  the  roi3  turned,  and  he  saw  it  no 
more.  The  beech  stood  at  the  last  turning  before  the  Grove 
ended  in  an  archway  of  bou^s  that  let  in  the  eastern  light ; 
and  as  Adam  stepped  away  from  the  tree  to  continue  his  walk, 
his  eyes  fell  on  two  figures  about  twenty  yards  b^re  him. 
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He  rBmaiDed  as  motionless  as  a  sUtae,  and  tQrned  almost  as 
p«le.  The  two  figures  were  standing  opposite  to  each  other, 
with  clasped  hands,  about  to  part ;  and  while  Uiey  were  bend- 
ing to  kisB,  6m  who  had  been  mnning  among  the  brashwood, 
came  out^  can^t  sight  of  them,  and  gave  a  sharp  bark.  They 
aeparatod  with  a  start— one  hnrried  throorii  the  gate  out  of 
the  GroTe,  aad  the  other,  tanking  roand,  wdked  slowhTf  with  a 
sort  of  saunter,  towards  Adam,  who  still  stood  transfixed  and 
pale»  clutching  tighter  the  stick  with  which  he  held  the  basket 
of  tools  OTcr  his  shoulder,  and  looking  at  the  approaching 
figure  with  eyes  in  which  amasement  was  &st  turning  to 
fierceness. 

Arthur  Donnithome  looked  flushed  and  excited;  he  had 
tried  to  make  unpleasant  feelings  more  bearable  by  drinking 
a  little  more  wine  than  usual  at  dinner  to-day,  and  was  still 
enough  under  its  flattering  influence  to  think  more  lightly  of 
ibis  unwished-for  rencontre  with  Adam  than  he  would  other- 
wise have  done.  After  all,  Adam  was  the  best  person  who 
eonld  hare  happened  to  see  him  and  Hetty  together :  he  was 
a  sensible  fellow,  and  would  not  babble  about  it  to  other  peo- 
ple. Arthur  lelt  confident  that  he  could  laugh,  the  thing  ufl^ 
and  explain  it  away.  And  so  he  sauntered  forward  with  ela- 
borate carelessness— his  flushed  fiice,  his  erening  dress  of  fine 
doth  and  fine  hnen,  his  white  jewelled  hands  half  thrust  into 
his  waistcoat  pockets,  all  shone  upon  by  the  straage  evening 
light  which  the  light  clouds  had  caught  up  even  to  the  senith, 
and  were  now  shading  down  between  the  topmost  branches 
above  him. 

Adam  was  still  motionless,  looking  at  him  as  he  came  up. 
He  understood  it  all  now — the  locket  and  everything  else  tibat 
had  been  doubtfid  to  him :  a  terrible  scorching  light  showed 
him  the  hidden  letters  that  changed  the  meaning  of  the  past 
If  he  had  moved  a  muscle,  he  must  inevitably  nave  sprung 
upon  Arthur  like  a  tiger ;  and  in  the  conflicting  emotions  that 
filled  those  long  moments,  he  had  told  himself  that  he  would 
not  give  loose  to  passion,  he  would  only  speak  the  right  thing. 
He  stood  as  if  petrified  by  an  unseen  forces  but  the  force  was 
his  own  strong  will. 

**  Well,  AdMn,**  said  Arthur,  '^you  have  been  looking  at  the 
fine  old  beeches,  eh  ?  They're  not  to  be  come  near  by  the 
hatchet,  though ;  this  is  a  sacred  grove.  I  overtook  pretty 
little  Hetty  l^rrel  as  I  was  coming  to  my  den — the  Hermitage 
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there.  She  ought  not  to  come  home  this  way  bo  hte.  So  I 
took  care  of  her  to  the  gate,  and  asked  for  a  kiaa  for  my  pains. 
Bat  I  mast  get  back  now,  for  this  road  is  confoandedly  aamp. 
Good  nifffat^  Adam :  I  shall  see  yon  to-monow — to  say  goocl- 
by,  you  know." 

Arthur  was  too  much  preoccupied  with  the  part  he  was 
playing  himself  to  be  thoroughly  aware  of  the  expressian  in 
Adam's  &oe.  He  did  not  look  directly  at  Adam,  but  gimioed 
carelessly  round  at  the  trees,  and  then  lifted  up  one  fi>ot  to 
look  at  the  sole  of  his  boot  He  cared  to  say  no  mors ;  he 
had  thrown  quite  dust  enouffh  into  honest  Adam's  eyes ;  and 
as  he  spoke  the  last  words,  he  walked  on. 

^  Stop  a  bit^  sir,"  said  Adam,  in  a  hard  peremptory  Toioes, 
without  turning  round.    **  I've  got  a  word  to  say  to  yon." 

Arthur  pauMd  in  surprise.  Susceptible  persons  are  more 
affected  by  a  change  of  tone  tiian  by  unexpected  words,  and 
Arthur  had  the  susoeptibilily  of  a  nature  at  onoe  affectionate 
and  vain.  He  was  still  more  surprised  when  he  saw  that  Adam 
had  not  moved,  but  stood  with  his  back  to  him,  as  if  summon* 
ing  him  to  return.  What  did  he  mean  f  He  was  going  to 
make  a  serious  business  of  this  affair.  Confrand  the  fellow  I 
Arthur  felt  his  temper  rising.  A  patronising  disposition 
always  has  its  meaner  side,  and  in  the  confusion  of  his  irrita- 
tion and  alarm  there  entered  Ihe  feehng  that  a  man  to  whom 
he  had  shown  so  much  fitvor  as  to  Adam,  was  not  in  a  position 
to  criticise  his  conduct.  And  yet  he  was  dominated,  as  one 
who  feels  himself  in  the  wrong  fdways  is,  by  the  man  whose 
good  opinion  he  cares  for.  In  spite  of  pride  and  temper,  there 
was  as  much  deprecation  as  anger  in  his  voice  when  he  satd, 

*^  What  do  you  mean,  Adam  t" 

"I  mean,  sir,''  answered  Adam,  in  the  same  harsh  voioe^ 
still  without  turning  round,  ^  I  mean,  sir,  that  you  don't  deceive 
me  by  your  li|^ht  words.  This  is  not  the  first  time  you've  met 
Hetty  Sorrel  in  this  grove,  and  this  is  not  the  fiist  time  yoa've 
kissed  her." 

Arthur  felt  a  startled  uncertainty  how  far  Adam  was  speak* 
ing  from  knowledge  and  how  far  from  mere  inference.  And 
this  uncertaintv,  which  prevented  him  from  contriving  a  pru- 
dent answer,  heightened  his  irritation.  He  said  in  a  high 
sharp  tone, 

«  Well,  sir,  what  then  t" 

**  Why,  then,  instead  of  acting  like  th'  upright,  honorable 
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man  we've  all  believed  yoa  to  be,  you've  been  acting  the  part 
of  a  selfisht  light-minded  scoundrel.  You  know,  as  well  as  I 
doy  what  it's  to  lead  to,  when  a  gentleman  like  you  kisses  and 
makes  love  to  a  young  woman  like  Hetty,  and  gives  her 
preaents  as  she's  frightened  for  other  folks  to  see.  And  I  say 
It  flgain«  you're  acting  the  part  of  a  selfish,  light-minded 
Bcouadrelt  though  it  cuts  me  to  th'  heart  to  say  so,  and  I'd 
rather  ha'  lost  my  right  hand." 

**Let  me  tell  you,  Adam,"  said  Arthur,  bridling  his  growing 
anger^  and  tryinff  to  recur  to  hit)  careless  tone,  '^  you're  not 
only  devilishly  impertinent,  but  you're  talking  nonsense. 
Every  pretty  girl  is  not  such  a  fool  as  you,  to  suppose  that 
when  a  gentleman  admires  her  beauty,  and  pays  her  a  little 
attention,  he  most  mean  something  particular.  £very  man 
likea  to  flirt  with  a  pretty  ffirlt  and  every  pretty  girl  likes  to  be 
flirted  with.  The  wider  the  distance  between  them  the  less 
harm  there  ia,  for  then  she's  not  likely  to  deceive  herself." 

^  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  flirting,"  said  Adam,  "^  but 
if  yon  mean  behaving  to  a  woman  as  if  you  loved  her,  and  yet 
not  loving  her  all  the  while,  I  say  that's  not  th'  action  of  an 
honest  man,  and  what  isn't  honest  does  come  t'  harm.  I'm 
not  a  fool,  and  you're  not  a  fool,  and  you  know  better  than 
what  you're  sajring.  You  know  it  couldn't  be  made  public  as 
Toa've  behaved  to  Hetty  as  y'  have  done,  without  her  losing 
her  character,  and  bringing  shame  and  trouble  on  her  and  her 
Illations.     What  if  you  meant  nothing  by  your  kissing  and 


you  as  you've  filled  her  mind  so  with  the  thought  of  you 
as  it  '11  mayhap  poison  her  life ;  and  she'll  never  love  anodier 
man  as  'ud  make  her  a  good  husband." 

Arthur  had  felt  a  sudden  relief  while  Adam  was  speaking ; 
he  perceived  that  Adam  had  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  past, 
and  that  there  was  no  irrevocable  damage  done  by  this  even- 
ing's unfortunate  rencontre.  Adam  could  still  be  deceived. 
The  candid  Arthur  had  brought  himself  into  a  position  in 
which  succeesfoi  lying  was  his  only  hope.  The  hope  allayed 
his  anffer  a  little. 

*^Well,  Adam,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  friendly  concession, 
^  you're  perhaps  right  Perhaps  I've  gone  a  little  too  far  in 
taking  notice  of  the  pretty  little  thing,  and  stealing  a  kiss  now 
and  then.    You're  such  a  grave,  steady  fellow,  you  don't  un- 
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deratand  tho  temptation  to  sncb  tniliiig.  Fm  tore  I  wonUn^ 
bring  BXkj  trouble  or  annoyance  on  ber  and  the  good  Po^kib 
on  any  account  if  I  could  h^p  it.  But  I  think  yoa  look  a 
little  too  seriously  at  it  You  know  Fm  going  away  immedi- 
ately,  so  I  shan't  make  any  more  mistakea  d  the  kmd.  Bvl 
let  us  say  good-night,'* — Arthnr  beie  tnraed  nmnd  to  walk  on 
— >*^and  talk  no  more  about  the  matter.  The  whole  thingwfll 
soon  be  forgotten.*' 

''No,  by  God  I"  Adam  bniat  onty  with  nge  that  ocMild  be 
controlled  no  longer,  throwing  down  the  bttket  of  took^  and 
striding  forward  till  he  was  r^t  in  front  of  Arthur.  All  1» 
jealousy  and  sense  of  personal  injury,  which  he  had  beea 
nitherto  trying  to  keep  under,  had  leaped  up  and  maateied 
him.  What  man  of  us,  in  the  first  moments  of  a  sharp  s^^ooy, 
could  ever  feel  that  the  fellow-man  who  has  been  the  naedivm 
of  inflicting  it,  did  not  mean  to  hurt  ns  t  In  our  inatiiictiTe 
rebellion  against  pain,  we  are  children  again,  and  donaiid  an 
active  will  to  wreak  our  vaiceauee  on«  Adam  at  this  moment 
could  only  feel  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  Hetty— iol>bed 
treacherously  by  the  man  in  whom  he  had  trasfeed;  and  he 
stood  close  in  front  of  Arthur,  with  fieiee  eyes  glaring  at  him, 
with  pale  lips  and  clenched  hands,  the  hard  tonoa  in  whidi  he 
had  hitherto  been  constraining  himself  to  ejq^reas  no  more  than 


a  just  indignation,  givine  way  to  a  deep  agitated  voioe  tluit 
seemed  to  shako  him  as  he  spoke. 

**  No)  it'll  not  be  soon  feigot,  as  you've  come  in  between  her 
and  me,  when  she  might  ha'  loved  me — itHl  not  soon  be  forgoli 
as  you've  robbed  meo  my  happiness,  while  I  thought  you  was 
my  best  friend,  and  a  noble-minded  man,  as  I  was  proud  to 
work  for.  And  you've  been  kissing  her,  and  meaning  nothing, 
have  you  f  And  I  never  kissed  her  i'  my  life,  but  I'd  ha' 
worked  hard  for  years  for  the  right  to  kiss  her.  And  you  make 
liffht  of  it  You  think  little  o' doing  what  may  damage  other 
folks,  so  as  yon  get  your  bit  o'  trifling,  as  means  nothing.  I 
throw  back  your  favors,  for  you're  not  the  man  I  took  you 
for.  I'll  never  count  you  my  friend  any  m4re.  I'd  radier 
you'd  act  as  my  enemy,  and  fight  me  whero  I  stand— it's  all 
tb'  amends  you  can  make  me." 

Poor  Adam,  possessed  by  rage  that  could  find  no  other  vent, 
began  to  throw  off  his  coat  and  his  cap,  too  bbnd  with  paasion 
to  notice  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  Arthur  while  he 
was  speaking.    Arthur's  lips  were  now  as  pale  as  Adam's ;  his 
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heart  was  beating  violentiy.    The  disoovery  that  Adam  loved 
Hetty,  was  a  shock  whieh  made  him  for  the  moment  see  him* 
self  m  the  light  of  Adam's  indignation,  and  r^;aTd  Adam's 
sufferingas  not  merely  a  oonseqoence,  bot  an  ebment of  his 
error.    The  words  of  hatred  and  contempt — ^the  first  he  had 
erer  heard  in  his  life— seemed  like  scorching  missiles  tiiatwere 
making  ineffaceable  scars  on  him.    All  screening  self-escnse, 
which  rarely  (alls  quite  away  while  others  remect  vs,  forBook 
him  for  an  instant,  and  he  stood  face  to  ftce  witn  the  first  great 
irrcToeaUe  evil  he  had  ever  committed.    He  was  only  twenty- 
one— «nd  three  months  ago-— nay,  mnch  later — ^he  had  tiionght 
E-oadly  that  no  man  shodd  ever  be  able  to  reproach  him  justly, 
is  first  impulse,  if  there  had  been  time  for  it,  would  peihaps 
have  been  to  utter  words  of  propitiatkin ;  but  Adam  had  no 
sooner  thrown  off  his  coat  and  ci^  than  he  became  aware 
that  Arthur  was  standing  pale  and  motionless,  with  his  hands 
still  tiirust  in  his  waistcoat  pockels. 

•  I**  What  r  he  said,  •"  wonH  yoa  fight  me  like  a  man  f    You 
know  I  won't  strike  yoa  while  yon  stand  so." 

^Oo  away,  Adam,"  said  Arthur,  ""  I  don't  want  to  fi^t 
you." 

^  No,"  said  Adam,  bitterly;  ^you  doa^t  want  to  fight  me,-^ 
you  thiak  I'm  a  common  mtfi,  as  yon  can  iqure  without  an- 
swering for  it" 

''I  never  meant  to  ii^nre  you,"  said  Arthur,  with  returning 
anger.    '*  I  didn't  know  you  loved  her." 

*^But  you've  made  her  love  you,*'  said  Adam.  *^  You're  a 
double-fiioed  man — I'll  never  believe  a  word  you  say  again." 

'^Go  away,  I  tell  you,"  said  Arthur  angrily,  '^or  we  shall 
both  repent." 

'^No,"  said  Adam  with  a  convulsed  voice,  *^  I  swear  I  won't 
go  away  without  fighting  you.  Do  you  want  provoking  any 
more  f  I  tell  yon  you're  a  coward  and  a  scoundrel,  and  1  de- 
ipise  you." 

The  color  had  all  rushed  back  to  Arthur's  face :  in  a  mo- 
ment his  white  right  hand  was  clenched,  and  dealt  a  blow  like 
lightning,  which  sent  Adam  staggering  backward.  His  blood 
was  as  thoroughly  up  as  Adam V  now,  and  the  two  men,  for- 
getting the  emotions  that  had  ^ne  before,,  fought  with  the  in- 
itinetive  fierceness  of  panthers  in  the  deepening  twilight  dark- 
ened by  the  trees.  The  delicate-handed  gentleman  was  a 
match  for  the  workman  in  everything  but  strength,  and  Ar- 
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thnr^B  ddll  in  panying  enaUed  him  to  protract  the  struggle 
for  some  long  moments.  But  between  nnarmed  men,  the 
battle  i9  to  the  strong,  where  the  strong  is  no  blunderer,  and 
Arthur  must  sink  nnder  a  well^lanted  blow  of  Adam\  as  a 
steel  rod  is  broken  by  an  iron  bar.  The  blow  soon  came,  and 
Arthur  fell,  his  head  Ijinflr  concealed  in  a  tail  of  fern,  so  thai 
Adam  oonld  only  discern  nis  darkly-clad  body. 

He  stood  stall  in  the  dim  light  waiting  for  Arthur  to  nacL 
The  blow  had  been  given  now,  towards  which  he  had  beea 
straining  all  the  force  of  nerve  aiid  muscle-— and  what  was  the 
good  of  it!  What  had  he  done  by  fighting  f  Only  astinficwl 
his  own  paasion,  only  wreaked  his  own  vengeance.  He  had  not 
rescued  Hetty,  not  changed  the  past — ^there  it  was,  just  as  it 
had  been ;  and  he  sickened  at  the  vanity  of  his  own  rage. 

But  wh^  did  not  Arthur  rise  f  He  was  perfectly  motionlesA, 
and  the  tmie  seemed  long  to  Adam  .  .  .  •  Qood  God  1  had 
the  blow  been  too  much  for  him  f  Adam  shaddered  at  the 
thought  of  his  own  strength,  as  with  the  ono(miing  of  this  dread 
he  knelt  down  by  Arthurs  side  and  lifted  his  hcM  from  amoi^ 
the  fern.  Thero  was  no  s%n  of  life :  the  eyes  and  teeth  w^re 
set  The  horror  that  rushed  over  Adam  completely  mastered 
him,  and  forced  upon  him  his  own  beliet  He  could  feel 
nothing  but  that  death  was  in  Arthur's  h^  and  that  he  waa 
helpless  before  it.  He  made  not  a  single  movementi  but  knelt 
like  an  image  of  despair  gazing  at  an  image  of  death. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

A  DILSMM A. 

It  was  only  a  few  minutes  measured  by  the  clock — though 
Adam  always  thought  it  had  been  a  long  while — ^before  he  per- 
ceived a  gleam  of  consciousness  in  Arthur's  fece  and  a  swht 
shiver  through  his  frame.  The  intense  joy  that  flooded  his 
soul  brought  back  some  of  the  old  affection  with  it. 

^  Do  you  feel  any  pain,  sir  f "  he  said,  tenderly,  loosening 
Arthnr^s  cravat. 

Arthur  turned  his  eyes  on  Adam  with  a  vague  stare  which 
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gkve  vftj  to  ft  iHgbtly  startled  motion  as  if  from  the  ahoek  of 
retaming  memory.  Bat  he  only  ahiTered  again,  and  said 
nothing. 

^  I>o  yoo  feel  any  hmt,  sirP  Adam  said  again,  with  a  trem* 
bling  in  his  Toiee. 

Arthur  not  his  hand  np  to  his  waistcoat  buttons,  and  when 
Adam  had  nnbnttoned  it,  he  took  a  longer  breath.  **  Lay  my 
head  down,"  he  said,  feintly,  **and  get  me  some  water  if  yon 
can.** 

Adam  laid  the  head  down  gently  on  the  fern  again,  and 
emptying  the  tools  ont  of  the  ftig-basket,  hnrried  thfoogh  the 
tx^ea  to  tiie  edge  of  die  Grore  boi^eiing  on  the  Chase,  where  a 
brook  ran  below  the  bank. 

When  he  returned  with  his  basket  leaking,  bnft  still  halfibll, 
Arthor  looked  at  him  with  a  more  thoronghly  ie-awakenod> 
oooacioiisness. 

^  Can  you  drink  a  drop  ont  o'  yonr  hand,  sir!"  said  Adam, 
kneeling  down  again  to  lift  ap  Arthur's  head. 

^  No,**  said  Arthur,  **dip  my  crarat  in  and  souse  it  on  my 
head.'' 

The  water  seemed  to  do  him  some  good,  for  he  presently  raised 
himself  a  Utile  higher,  resting  on  Adam's  arm. 

^  Do  yon  feel  any  hurt  inside,  sir  f"  Adam  aaked  again. 

u  No— no  hurt,"  said  Arthur,  still  fetntly,  *"  but  rather  done 
up." 

After  a  while,  he  said,  ^  I  suppose  I  feinted  away  when  you 
knocked  me  down." 

""Yea,  sir,  thank  God,"  said  Adam.  <«I  thought  it  was 
worse." 

^  What!  yon  thought  you'd  done  for  me,  eht  eome,  help 
me  on  my  legs." 

*^  I  feel  terribly  shaky  and  dizsy,"  Arthur  said,  as  he  stood 
leaning  on  Adam*s  arm;  '^that  blow  of  yours  must  have  come 
against  me  'lake  a  battering-ram.  I  don't  believe  I  can  walk 
alone." 

^Lean  on  me,  sir;  Fll  get  you  along,"  said  Adam.  ''Or, 
will  you  sit  down  a  bit  longer,  on  my  ooat  here  f  and  I'll  prop 
y'  up.     You'll  perhaps  be  better  in  a  minute  or  twa" 

*"  No,"  said  AHhur.  TU  go  to  the  Hermitage— I  think 
I've  got  some  brandy  there.  There's  a  short  road  to  it  a  Uttle 
further  on,  near  the  gate.    If  you'll  just  help  mo  on." 

They  walked  slowly,  with  frequent  pauses,  but  without 
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speaking  again.  In  botii  of  them  ihe  eomcmitrB&m  in  tfw 
present  which  had  attended  the  fint  momeiitB  of  Arlhni's 
revival,  had  now  given  way  to  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  pre- 
yiona  scene.  It  was  neaiiy  dark,  m  the  narrow  path  ninoog 
the  trees,  bat  within  the  circle  of  fir-trees  roand  the  fictmitiige 
there  was  room  fer  the  growing  moonlight  to  «nler  in  ai  the 
windows,  llieir  ntepB  were  ndseless  on  the  thusk  eupet  of 
fir-needles,  and  the  ontward  sdUnees  seemed  to  heighten  theh* 
inward  conscioosness,  as  Arthur  took  the  key  out  of  his  pocket 
and  placed  it  in  Adam's  hand,  for  him  to  open  the  dpor.  Adam 
had  not  known  before  that  Arthnr  had  fdrnished  the  old  Her- 
mitage and  made  it  a  retreat  for  himself^  and  it  was  a  satiiriae 
to  him  when  he  opened  the  door  to  see  a  snng  room  witti  all 
the  signs  of  freeoent  habitalimi. 

Aruinr  loosed  Aden's  arm  and  threw  hims^  on  the  otto- 
man. ^You'll  see  my  hunting-botUe  somewhere,''  he  aaid. 
*^  A  leath^  case  with  a  bottle  and  glass  in." 

Adam  was  not  long  in  finding  the  case*  ^There's  rtry 
little  brandy  in  it,  sir,  he  said,  taming  it  downwards  over 
the  glass,  as  he  held  it  before  the  window,  ^  hardly  this  Iktie 
ghMsfol." 

*^  Well,  give  me  that,"  said  Arthnr,  with  the  peerahaeea  of 
physical  depression.  When  he  had  taken  some  nps,  Adam 
said,  **  Hadn't  I  better  ran  to  th'  hoose,  sir,  and  get  some 
more  brandy  ?  I  can  be  there  and  back  pretty  soon.  Itll  be 
a  stiff  walk  home  for  you,  if  yon  don't  luive  something  to 
vive  you.' 

**Ye8- 
and  tell 
Hermitage.    Get  some  water  toa" 

Adam  was  relieved  to  have  an  active  task — both  of  them 
were  relieved'  to  be  apart  from  each  other  for  a  short  tone. 
But  Adam's  swift  pace  could  not  stili  the  eager  pain  of  thinkmg 
—of  living  again  with  concentrated  soffering  throngh  the  last 
wretched  hoar,  and  looking  out  from  it  over  all  the  new,  sad 
future. 

Arthnr  lay  still  for  some  minntes  after  Adam  was  gone,  bat 
presently  he  rose  foebly  firom  the  ottoman  and  peerod  about 
slowly  in  the  broken  moonlight,  seeking  something.  It  was  a 
short  bit  of  wax  candle  that  stood  among  a  confusion  of  writing 
and  drawing  materials.  There  was  more  searching  for  the 
means  of  lighting  the  candle,  and  when  that  waa  done,  he 
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I  hmi  to  get  it  from  Mills,  and  not  to*  say  I'm  at  the 
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went  cantaooBly  round  the  room,  at  if  wishing  to  asgore  him- 
self of  the  presence  or  absence  of  somethinflr.  At  last  he  had 
found  a  slight  thing,  which  he  put  first  m  his  pocket,  and 
then,  on  a  second  Uionj^t,  took  oat  again  and  tkmst  deep 
down  into  a  waste*pi4>er  basket  It  was  a  woman's  little 
pink  silk  neckerchief.  He  set  the  candle  on  the  table  and 
threw  himself  down  on  the  ottoman  again,  exhansted  widi  the 
effort. 

When  Adam  came  back  with  his  supplies,  his  entrance 
awoke  Arthur  from  a  doae. 

""  That's  rights"  Arthur  said, ""  I'm  tremen4oasl]r  in  want  of 
■ome  brandy  vigor." 

^  Fra  glad  to  see  you're  got  a  light,  sic,"  said  Adam.    ^  I've 
been  thinking  I'd  better  have  asked  for  a  lanthora." 

*^  Xo,  no :  the  candle  will  last  long  enough — I  shall  soon  be 
np  to  walkiog  home  now." 

^  I  can't  g^  before  Fve  seen  yon  safe  hone,  sir,"  said  Adam, 
hesitatingly. 

**  No :  it  will  be  better  lor  yon  to  stay — sit  down." 
Adam  sat  down,  and  they  remained  opposite  to  each  other 
in  uneasy  silence,  while  Arthur  slowly  drank  brandy-and- 
water,  with  visibly  renovating  effect  He  began  to  lie  in  a 
more  voluntary  position,  and  looked  aa  if  he  were  less  over- 
powered by  bodily  sensations.  Adam  was  keenly  alive  to 
these  indicationa,  and  as  hia  anxiety  about  Arthur's  condition 
b^;an  to  be  allayed,  he  felt  more  of  that  impatience  which 
every  one  knows  who  has  had  his  just  indignation  suspended 
by  the  i^ysical  state  of  the  culprit.  Yet  there  waa  one  thing 
on  his  mind  to  be  done  before  he  could  recur  to  remonstrance : 
it  was  to  confess  what  had  been  unjust  in  his  own  words. 
Perhaps  he  longed  all  the  more  to  make  this  confession,  that 
his  indignation  might  be  free  again ;  and  as  he  saw  the  signs 
of  returning  ease  in  Arthw,  the  words  again  and  again  came 
to  his  lips  and  went  back,  checked  by  the  thought  that  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  everything  till  to-morrow.  As  long 
as  they  were  silent  they  did  not  look  at  each  other,  and  a 
lbr«hodinff  came  across  Adam  that  if  they  began  to  speak  as 
though  they  remembered  the  past— if  they  looked  at  each 
other  with  Ml  recognition — ^they  must  take  fire  again.  So  they 
sat  in  silence  till  the  bit  of  wax  candle  flickered  low  in  the 
socket;  the  silence  idl  the  while  becoming  more  irksome  to 
Adam.    Arthur  had  just  poured  out  some  more  brandy  and 
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water,  and  lie  threw  one  arm  behind  hia  head  and  drew  Dp 
one  leg  in  an  attitude  of  recovered  ease,  which  was  an  irre- 
sifttible  temptation  to  Adam  to  speak  what  was  on  his  mind. 

^  Yon  begin  to  feel  more  yoarself  again,  air,"  he  said,  as  the 
candle  went  out,  and  they  were  half-hidden  ficwn  each  other  in 
the  fidnt  moonlisht 

'^Tes:  I  don't  feel  good  for  much— ^ery  lasy,  and  not 
inclined  to  move;  but  Til  go  home  when  I've  taken  this 
dose." 

There  was  a  slight  pause  before  Adam  said, 

*^Mj  temper  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  said  things  as 
wasn't  true.  Fd  no  right  to  speak  as  if  you'd  known  yoa  was 
doing  me  an  injury:  you'd  no  gpx>nnds  for  knowing  it;  Fve 
always  kept  what  I  felt  for  her  as  secret  as  I  could." 

He  paused  again  before  he  went  on^ 

^'And  perhaps  I  judged  you  too  hareh — Fm  apt  to  be  hanh; 
and  yon  may  have  s^ted  out  o'  thoughtlessness  more  than  I 
should  ha'  believed  was  possible  for  a  man  with  a  heart  and  a 
conscience.  We're  not  all  put  t(^;ether  alike,  and  we  may 
misjudge  one  another.  God  knows,  it's  all  the  joy  I  could 
have  now,  to  think  the  best  of  you."  - 

Arthur  wanted  to  go  home  without  saying  any  more — he 
was  too  painfully  embarrasaed  in  mind,  as  well  as  too  weak  in 
body,  to  wish  for  any  further  explanation  to-night  And  yet 
it  was  a  relief  to  him  that  Adam  reopened  the  subject  in  a 
way  the  least  difficult  for  him  to  answer.  Arthur  was  in  the 
wretched  position  of  an  open^  generous  man,  who  has  commit- 
ted an  error  which  makes  diecoption  seem  a  neceaBity.  The 
native  impulse  to  give  truth  in  return  for  truth,  to  meet  trust 
with  frank  confession,  must  be  suppressed,  and  duty  was  be- 
come a  question  of  tactics.  His  deed  was  reacting  upon  him 
— was  already  governing  him  tyrannonsly,  and  for^ng  him 
into  a  course  that  jarred  with  his  habitual  feelinss.  The  only 
aim  that  seemed  admissive  to  him  now  was  to  deceive  Adam 
to  the  utmost :  to  make  Adam  think  better  of  him  than  he 
deserved.  And  when  he  heard  the  words  of  honest  retracts 
tioa — when  he  heard  the  sad  appeal  with  which  Adam  ended 
— ^he  was  obliged  to  rejoice  in  tne  remains  of  ignorant  confi- 
dence it  implied  He  did  not  answer  immediately,  for  he  had 
to  be  judicious,  and  not  truthful. 

^Say  no  more  about  our  anger,  Adam,"  he  said,  at  last^  very 
languidly,  for  the  labor  of  speech  was  unwelcome  to  him;  ^  I 
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forgive  yoar  momentary  injnrtice — ^it  was  qaite  nataral^  with 
the  exaggerated  notions  joa  had  in  your  mind.  We  shall  be 
none  the  worse  friends  in  fatnre,  I  hope*  because  we've  fooght: 

?roa  had  the  best  of  it»  and  that  waa  as  it  sboold  be^  for  I  be- 
leTe  I've  been  most  in  the  wrong  of  the  twa  Gome,  let  ns 
shake  hands." 

Arthur  held  oat  his  handi  bot  Adam  sat  still. 

*^  I  don't  like  to  say  'No'  to  that,  sir,"  he  said,  ^'bnt  I  can't 
ahake  hands  till  it's  clear  what  we  mean  by't  I  was  wrong 
when  I  spoke  as  if  you'd  done  me  an  injury  knowingly,  but  I 
wasn't  wrong  in  what  I  said  before,  about  yoor  behavior  t' 
Hetty,  and  I  can't  shake  hands  with  you  as  if  I  held  you  my 
friemi  the  same  as  ever,  till  you've  cleared  that  up  better." 

Arthur  swallowed  his  pride  and  resentment  as  he  drew  back 
his  hand.  He  was  silent  for  some  moments,  and  then  said, 
aa  indifferently  as  he  oould, 

**'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  clearing  up,  Adam.  I've 
told  you  already  that  you  think  too  seriously  of  a  little  flirta- 
tion. Bat  if  yon  are  right  in  supposing  there  is  any  danger 
in  it—I'm  goinff  away  on  Saturday,  and  there  will  be  an  end 
of  it  As  tor  uie  pain  it  has  given  yon,  I'm  heartily  sorry  for 
it    I  can  say  no  more." 

Adam  said  nothing,  but  rose  from  his  chair,  and  stood  with 
his  face  towards  one  of  the  windows,  as  if  looking  at  the  black- 
ness of  the  moonlit  fir4rees;  bat  he  was  in  reality  conscious 
of  nothing  but  the  conflict  within  him.  It  was  of  no  use  now 
— ^his  resolution  not  to  speak  till  to-morrow :  he  must  speak 
there  and  then.  But  it  was  several  minutes  before  he  turned 
round  and  stepped  nearer  to  Arthur,  standiog  and  looking 
down  on  him  as  he  lay. 

**•  It'll  be  better  for  me  to  speak  plain,"  he  said,  with  evident 
effort^  **  though  it's  hard  work.  You  see,  sir,  this  isn't  a  trifle 
to  me,  whatever  it  may  be  to  yoo.  Fm  none  o'  them  men  as 
can  go  making  love  fint  to  one  woman  and  then  t'  another, 
and  don't  think'  it  nsnch  odds  which  of  'em  I  take.  What  I 
feel  for  Hetty's  a  different  sort  o'  love,  such  as  I  believe  nobody 
can  know  much  about  but  them  aa  feel  it,  and  God  as  has 
given  it  to  'em.  She's  more  nor  everything  else  to  me,  all 
j^at  my  cooacience  and  my  good  name.  And  if  it's  true  what 
you've  been  saying  all  alouff — and  if  it's  only  been  trifling  and 
flirting,  as  you  call  it,  as  41  be  put  an  end  to  by  your  going 
away — ^why,  then,  I'd  wait^  and  hope  her  heart  'uid  torn  to  me 
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after  alL    Vm  losth  to  think  yoa'd  speak  frlao  to  me,  and  111 
believe  your  word,  however  things  may  look." 

"•  You  wooid  be  wronging  Hetty  more  than  me  not  to  believe 
it,''  said  Airthnr,  aimoet  vioTently,  starting  op  from  the  ottoman, 
and  movii^  away.  Bat  he  threw  himKlf  into  a  chair  again 
directly,  saying,  more  feeUy,  ^  You  seem  to  foiget  tiiat,  in  aosr 
pecting  me,  you  a»e  castng  impotatione  npon  her." 

^  Nay,  nr,"  Adaas  said  in  a  cahner  roioo,  as  if  he  were  half 
relieved-*4br  he  was  too  straightforwanl  to  make  a  dialiiictiott 
between  a  direot  fimhehood  and  an  indirect  one — ^Naj,  air, 
things  don't  lie  level  between  Hetty  and  yon.  Yon're  mctiag 
with  your  eyes  open,  whatever  yon  may  do ;  but  how  do  you 
know  what's  been  in  her  mind !  She's  all  bnt  a  ehild — as  any 
man  with  a  eonaciettce  in  him  ouffht  to  feel  bound  to  taks  cure 
on.  And  whatever  yon  may  thmk,  I  know  you've  disturbed 
her  mind.  I  know  she's  been  fixing  her  heart  on  yon;  lor 
there^s  a  muiy  things  dear  to  me  now  as  I  didn't  nndentaiid 
before.  Bnt  yon  seem  to  make  Hgfat  o'  what  she  may  feel — 
you  don't  think  o'  that." 

^Qood  Qod,  Adam,  let  me  alone  i"  Aithar  borst  out  impeto- 
oudly ;  ^  I  fed  it  enongh  without  your  wonyiag  me." 

He  was  aware  of  his  indiscretion  as  soon  as  the  words  had 
escaped  him. 

^  Well,  then,  if  you  fed  it,"  Adam  rejoined,  eagerly;  **  if  you 
feel  aa  you  may  ha'  put  felse  notions  into  her  mind,  and  made 
her  bdieve  as  yon  loved  her,  when  all  the  while  yon  meant 
nothing,  I've  this  demand  to  make  of  you ; — I'm  not  speakiiig 
for  my«el(  but  for  her.  I  ask  you  t'  undeoeive  her  before  yon 
go  away.  Y'aren't  going  away  for  ever ;  and  if  you  leave  her 
behind  with  a  notion  in  her  head  o'  your  feeling  about  her  the 
same  as  she  feds  about  you,  she'U  be  hankering  after  you,  and 
the  misohief  may  get  worse.  It  may  be  a  smart  to  her  now, 
bnt  it'll  save  her  pain  i'  th'  end.  I  ask  you  to  write  a  letter — 
you  may  trust  to  my  sedng  as  she  gets  it :  tell  her  the  troth, 
and  take  blame  to  yourself  for  behaving  as  you'd  no  right  to  do 
to  a  young  woman  as  isn't  your  equal.  I  speak  plain,  sir.  But 
I  can't  speak  any  other  way.  Theresa  nobody  eaa  tdte  care  o' 
Hetfy  in  this  thing  bnt  me." 

'^I  can  do  what  I  think  needftd  in  the  nsatter,"  said  Arthur, 
more  and  more  irritated  by  mingled  distress  and  perplexity, 
^  without  givioff  promises  to  you.  I  shall  take  what  measures 
I  think  proper. 
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^  No,**  said  Adam,  in  an  abnipt  decided  tone,  **  that  von*t 
do.  I  must  know  what  ground  I'm  treading  on.  I  most  be 
safe  as  yoaVe  pat  an  end  to  what  ought  never  to  ha'  been 
b^pin.  I  don't  forset  what's  owing  to  you  as  a  ffentleman ; 
but  in  this  thing  weTe  man  and  man,  and  I  can't  give  up." 

There  was  no  answer  for  some  moments.  Then  Arthur  said, 
**  ril  see  you  to-morrow.  I  can  bear  no  more  now ;  Fm  ill." 
He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  reached  his  capv  aa  if  intending  to  go. 
**  Yon  won't  see  her  againl"  Adam  ezolaimed,  with  a  flash 
of  recunring  anffer  and  suspicion,  moving  towards  the  door  and 
pladng  his  \mA.  against  it.  ^Either  tell  me  she  can  never  be 
my  w]fe-*tell  me  you've  been  lyings — or  else  promise  me  what 

Adam,  ottering  this  alternative,  stood  like  a  terrible  &te 
before  Arthur,  who  had  moved  forward  a  sfeep  or  two,  and  now 
stopped,  fiunt,  shaken,  siok  in  mind  and  body.  It  seemed  long 
to  both  of  them — ^that  inwaid  strugole  of  Arthur's  before  he 
said,  leebly,  ^  I  promise :  let  me  g^ 

Adam  moved  away  from  the  door  and  opened  it»  but  when 
Arthur  nsached  the  step,  he  stopped  again  and  leaned  against 
the  door*posti 

**  You're  not  well  enough  to  walk  alone,  sir,"  said  Adam. 
*^  Take  my  arm  again." 

Arthur  made  no  answer,  and  presently  walked  on,  Adam 
following.  But  after  a  few  steps,  he  stood  stall  again,  and  said 
ooldly,  **!  believe  I  mast  tronble  you.  .  It's  getting  late  now, 
and  there  may  be  an  alarm  set  up  about  me  at  home." 

Adam  gave  his  ann,  and  they  walked  on  without  uttering  a 
word,  till  thev  came  where  the  basket  and  the  took  lay. 

**  I  must  pick  up  the  tools,  sir,"  Adam  said.  ^  They're  mj 
brather'a.  I  doubt  they'll  be  mstedL  If  you'll  please  to^wait 
a  minute." 

Arthur  stood  still  without  speaking,  and  no  other  word  passed 
between  them  till  they  were  at  the  side  entrance,  where  he 
hoped  to  get  in  without  beinff  seen  by  any  one.  He  said  then, 
**  Thank  you ;  I  needn't  trouble  vou  any  farther." 

**■  What  time  will  it  be  conven'ent  for  me  to  see  you  to-mor- 
row, sir?"  said  Adam. 

''You  may  send  me  word  that  yon're  here  at  five  o'clock, 
said  Artbnr;  ^'not  before." 

*"  Qood-night,  sir,"  said  Adam.    Bnt  be  heard  no  reply 
Arthur  had  turned  into  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

TBS   HBZT  MOEnVO. 

Abthur  did  not  pasB  a  aleepleai  night :  he  slept  long  and  well. 
For  sleep  comes  to  the  peq»lexed~]f  the  perplexed  are  only 
weary  enough.  Bnt  at  seven  he  rang  his  bell  and  astonished 
Pym  by  declaring  he  was  going  to  get  np,  and  mnst  hare 
breakfasfc  brooffht  to  him  at  eight 

^  And  see  Uiat  my  mare  is  saddled  at  half-past  eighti  and 
tell  my  grandfather  when  he's  down  that  Fm  better  this  morn- 
ing, and  am  gone  for  a  ride."  * 

He  had  i^n  awake  an  hoar,  and  could  rest  in  bed  no 
longer.  In  bed  our  yesterdays  are  too  oppressive :  if  a  man 
can  only  get  up,  though  it  be  but  to  whistle  or  to  smoke,  he 
h^  a  present  which  otters  some  resistance  to  the  past — sensa- 
tions which  assert  themselves  against  tyrannoas  memories. 
And  if  there  were  such  a  thing  as  taking  averages  of  feeling,  it 
would  certainly  be  found  that  in  the  hunting  and  shooting 
seasons  regrets,  self-reproach,  and  mortified  pride,  weigh  lighter 
on  country  gentlemen  than  in  late  spring  and  summer.  Ar- 
thur felt  that  he  should  be  more  of  a  man  on  horsebacL 
Even  the  presence  qf  Pym,  waiting  on  him  with  the  usoal 
deference,  was  a  reassurance  to  him  after  the  scenes  of  Yester- 
day. Fi>r  with  Arthur's  sensitivettess  to  opinion,  the  loss  of 
Adam's  respect  was  a  shock  to  his  self-contentment  which 
suffused  his  imagination  with  the  sense  that  he  had  sunk  in  all 
eyes ;  as  a  sudden  shock  of  fear  from  some  real  peril  makes  a 
nervous  woman  afraid  even  to  step,  because  all  her  perocptiona 
are  suffused  with  a  sense  of  danger. 

Arthur's^  as  you  know,  was  a  loving  nature.  Deeds  of  kind- 
ness were  as  easy  to  him  as  a  bad  habit :  they  were  the  com- 
mon issue  of  his  weaknesses  and  good  qualities,  of  his  ^otism 
and  his  sympathy.  He  didn't  hke  to  witness  pain,  and  he 
liked  to  have  grateful  eyes  beaming  on  him  aa  the  giver  of 
pleasure.  When  he  was  a  lad  of  seven,  he  one  day  kicked 
down  an  old  gardener's  pitcher  of  broth,  from  no  motive  but  a 
kicking  impulse,  not  reflecting  that  it  was  the  old  man's  din- 
ner ;  but  on  learning  that  sad  £sct^  be  took  his  favorite  pencil- 
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case  and  a  Bilver-hafted  knife  ont  of  his  pocket  and  offered 
them  as  compensation.  Ue  had  been  the  same  Arthur  ever 
aiiicei^  trying  to  make  all  offences  foigotton  in  benefits.  If 
there  were  any  bitterness  in  his  natore,  it  could  only  show  itself 
against  the  man  who  refused  to  be  conciliated  by  him.  And 
perhaps  the  time  was  come  for  some  of  that  bitterness  to  rise. 
At  the  first  moment,  Arthur  had  felt  pure  distress  and  seif- 
reproach  at  discovering  that  Adam's  hiqi^piness  was  involved  in 
his  relation  to  Hetty :  if  there  had  been  a  possibility  of  mak- 
ing Adam  tenfold  amends— if  deeds  of  gift,  or  any  other  deeds, 
ooold  have  restored  Adam's  contentment  and  regard  for  him  as 
a  benefactor,  Arthur  would  not  only  have  executed  them  with- 
oat  hesitation,  but  would  have  felt  bound  all  the  more  closely 
to  Adam,  and  would  never  have  been  weary  of  milking  retn- 
bution.  But  Adam  could  receive  no  amends;  his  suffering 
could  not  be  cancelled ;  his  respect  and  affection  could  not  be 
recovered  by  any  prompt  deeds  of  atonement  He  stood  like 
an  immovable  obstacle  against  which  no  pressure  could  avail ; 
an  embodiment  of  what  Arthur  most  shrank  from  believing  in 
— ^the  irrevocableness  of  his  own  wroi^-doing.  The  words  of 
scorn,  the  refusal  to  shake  hands,  the  mastery  asserted  over 
him  in  their  last  conversation  in  the  Hermit^e — above  all,  the 
sense  of  having  been  knocked  down,  to  which  a  man  does  not 
very  well  reconcile  himseli^  even  under  the  most  heroic  circum- 
stances,— ^pressed  on  him  with  a  galling  pain  which  was  stronger 
than  compunction.  Arthur  w<ra]d  so  gladly  have  persuaded 
himself  that  he  had  done  no  harm  I  And  if  no  one  had  told 
him  the  contrary,  he  could  have  persuaded  himself  so  much 
better.  Nemesis  can  seldom  forge  a  sword  for  herself  out  of 
our  consciences — out  of  the  suffering  we  feel  in  the  suffering 
we  may  have  caused :  there  is  rarely  metal  enough  there  to 
make  an  effective  weapon.  Our  moral  sense  learns  the  man- 
ners of  good  society,  and  smiles  when  others  smile ;  but  when 
some  rude  person  gives  rough  names  to  our  actions,  ^e  is  apt 
to  take  part  against  us.  And  so  it  was  with  Arthur :  Adam's 
judgment  of  him,  Adam's  grating  words,  disturbed  his  self- 
soothing  arguments. 

Not  that  Arthur  had  been  at  ease  before  Adam's  discovery. 
Struggles  and  resolves  had  transformed  themselves  into  com- 
punction and  anxiety.  He  was  distressed  for  Hetty's  sake, 
and  distressed  for  his  own,  that  he  must  leave  her  behind.  He 
had  always,  both  in  making  and  breaking  resolutions,  looked 
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bejond  his  paasioii,  aad  seen  that  it  most  speedily  ead  is  sept- 
ration  ;  bat  his  natnre  was  too  ardent  and  tender  for  him  not 
to  suffer  at  this  parting;  and  on  Hetty's  aocoaiit  he  was  filled 
with  uneasiness.    He  had  foond  oot  the  dream  in  which  she 
was  livisff — ^that  she  was  to  be  a  lady  in  silks  and  satins ;  and 
when  he  had  first  talked  to  her  about  his  ffoing  awaj,  ahe  had 
asked  him  tremblingly  to  let  her  go  with  him  and  hie  maniei 
It  was  his  painful  knowMge  of  thn  which  had  given  the  most 
exasperating  sting  to  Adam's  reproaches.  He  had  aaad  no  woid 
with  the  purpose  of  deceiving  her,  her  vnion  was  all  apon  by 
her  own  cliildish  fkncy ;  bat  he  was  obliged  to  oon^aaa  to  hisEh 
self  that  it  was  span  half  oot  of  his  own  actions.     And  to  in- 
crease the  mischief  on  this  last  evening  he  had  not  dared  to 
hint  the  truth  to  Hetty :  he  had  been  obliged  to  soothe  her 
with  tender,  hopefol  words,  lest  he  should  throw  her  into  vio* 
lent  distress*    He  felt  the  situation  acutely ;  felt  the  aolrow  of 
the  dear  thing  in  the  present,  and  thought  with  a  darker  anx- 
iety of  the  tenacity  which  her  feelings  might  have  in  the  fiitor& 
That  was  the  one  sharp  point  which  pressed  againat  him; 
every  other  he  could  evade  bv  hopeful  selfpenoasioii.     The 
whole  thing  had  been  secret;  the  Poysen  had  not  Uie  shadow 
of  a  suspicion.    No  one,  exeept  Adam,  knew  anything  of  what 
had  passed-^noone  else  was  likely  to  know;  for  Arthnr  had 
impressed  on  Hetfy  that  it  would  be  fetal  to  betray,  by  word 
or  look,  that  there  had  been  the  least  intimacy  between  them ; 
and  Adam,  who  knew  hdf  their  secret,  would  rather  help  them 
to  keep  it  than  betray  it.    It  was  an  oafbrtanale  business  alto- 
gether,  but  there  was  no  use  in  making  it  worse  than  it  was, 
by  imaginaiy  exaggerations  and  forebodings  of  evil  that  mi^t 
never  come.    The  temporary  sadness  for  Hetty  was  the  wont 
consequence:  he  resolntdy  turned  away  his  eyes  from  any  bad 
consequence  that  was  not  demonstrably  inevitable.    But— hut 
Hetty  might  have  had  the  trouble  in  some  other  way  if  not  in 
this.    And  perhaps  hereafter  he  might  be  able  to  do  a  great 
deal  for  her,  and  make  up  to  her  for  all  the  tears  she  would 
shed  about  him.    She  would  owe  the  advantage  of  his  care  for 
her  in  future  years  to  the  sorrow  she  had  incurred  now.     So 

Siod  comes  out  of  evil.    Such  is  the  beauts  arrangement  of 
ingsl 

Are  you  inclined  to  ask  whether  this  cai  be  the  same  Ar- 
thur who,  two  months  ago,  had  that  freshness  of  fedins,  that 
delicate  honor  which  shrinks  from  wounding  even  a  sentiment, 
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and  does  not  contemplate  any  more  positive  offence  as  possible 
for  it  ? — ^who  thought  that  his  own  self-respect  was  a  higher 
tribunal  than  any  external  opinion  ?  The  same,  I  assure  you ; 
only  under  different  conditions.  Our  deeds  determine  us,  as 
mnch  as  we  determine  our  deeds ;  and  until  vre  know  what 
has  been  or  will  be  the  peculiar  combination  of  outward  with 
inward  iacts,  which  constitutes  a  man's  critical  actions,  it  will 
be  better  not  to  think  ourselves  wise  about  his  character. 
There  is  a  terrible  coercion  in  our  deeds  which  mav  first  turn 
the  honest  man  into  a  deceiver,  and  then  reconcile  Lim  to  the 
change ;  for  this  reason — that  the  second  wrong  presents  itself 
to  him  in  the  guise  of  the  only  practicable  right  The  action 
which  before  commission  has  been  seen  with  that  blended  com- 
mon-sense and  fresh  untarnished  feeling  which  is  the  healthy 
eye  of  the  soul,  is  looked  at  afterwards  with  the  lens  of  apolo- 
getic ingenuity,  through  which  all  things  that  men  call  beauti- 
fiil  and  ngly  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  textures  very  much 
alike.  Europe  adjusts  itself  to  a  fait  accompli,  and  so  does  an 
individoal  character, — until  the  placid  adjustment  is  disturbed 
by  a  convulsive  retribution. 

No  man  can  escape  this  vitiating  effect  of  an  offence 
against  his  own  sentiment  of  right,  and  the  effect  was  the 
stronger  in  Arthur  because  of  that  very  need  of  self-respect 
which,  while  his  conscience  was  still  at  ease,  was  one  of  his 
best  safi^nards.  Self-accusation  was  too  painful  to  him — he 
could  not  face  it  He  must  persuade  himself  that  he  had  not 
been  very  much  to  blame ;  he  began  even  to  pity  himself  for 
the  necessity  he  was  under  of  deceiving  Adam :  it  was  a 
course  so  opposed  to  the  honesty  of  his  own  nature.  But  then 
it  was  the  only  right  thing  to  do. 

Well,  whatever  had  been  amiss  in  him,  he  was  miserable 
enough  in  consequence ;  miserable  about  Hetty  :  miserable 
about  this  letter  that  he  had  promised  to  write,  and  that 
seemed  at  one  moment  to  be  a  gross  barbarity,  at  another 
perhaps  the  greatest  kindness  he  could  do  to  her.  And 
across  all  this  reflection  would  dart  every  now  and  then  a 
sudden  impulse  of  passionate  defiance  towards  all  consequences : 
he  would  carry  Hetty  away,  and  all  other  considerations  might 

go  to 

In  this  state  of  jnind  the  four  walls  of  his  room  made  an 
intolerable  prison  to  him;  they  seemed  to  hem  in  and 
press  down  upon  him  all  the  crowd  of  contradictory  thoughts 

13 
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and  conflicting  feelings,  aomb  of  which  wonld  fly  away  in  the 
open  air.  He  had  only  an  hour  or  two  to  naake  Dp  hk  mind 
in^  and  he  must  get  clear  and  cahn.  Once  on  M^s  back,  in 
the  fresh  air  of  that  fine  morning,  he  should  be  more  maiBter 
of  the  situation. 

T^e  pretty  creature  arched  her  bay  i^Bck  in  the  smmhine, 
and  pawed  the  gravel,  and  trembled  with  pleasure  when  her 
master  stroked  her  nose,  and  patted  her,  and  talked  to  her 
even  in  a  more  caressing  tone  than  usual  He  loved  her  the 
better  because  she  knew  nothing  of  his  secrets.  But  Meg 
was  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  her  master's  mental 
state  as  many  others  of  her  sex  with  the  mental  condition 
of  the  nice  young  gentleman  towards  whom  their  heaita  are 
in  a  state  of  fluttering  expectation. 

Arthur  cantered  wt  nve  miles  beyond  the  Chase,  till  he 
was  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  where  there  were  no  hedges  or  trees 
to  hem  in  the  road.  Then  he  threw  the  bridle  on  Meg's  neck, 
and  prepared  to  make  up  his  mind. 

Hetty  knew  that  their  meeting  yesterday  must  be  the  last 
before  Arthur  went  away ;  there  was  no  possibility  of  their 
contriving  another  without  exciting  suspicion;  and  she  was 
like  a  frightened  child,  unable  to  think  of  anything,  only  able  to 
cry  at  the  mention  of  parting,  and  then  put  her  face  up  to  have 
the  tears  kissed  away.  He  could  do  nothing  but  comfort  her, 
and  lull  her  into  dreaming  on.  A  letter  would  be  a  dreadfully 
abrupt  way  of  awakening  her !  Yet  there  was  truth  in  what 
Adam  said — ^that  it  would  save  her  from  a  lengthened  delusion, 
which  might  be  worse  than  a  sharp  immediate  pain.  And  it 
was  the  only  way  of  satisfying  Adam,  who  must  be  satisfied 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  If  he  could  have  seen  her  again! 
But  that  was  impossible ;  there  was  such  a  thorny  hedge  of 
hindrances  between  them,  and  an  imprudence  would  be  fieital. 
And  yet,  if  he  could  see  her  again,  what  good  would  it  do  i 
Only  cause  him  to  sufler  more  from  the  sight  of  her  dis- 
tress and  the  remembrance  of  it.  Away  from  him,  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  motives  to  self-control. 

A  sudden  dread  here  fell  like  a  shadow  across  his  imagina- 
tion— the  dread  lest  she  should  do  something  violent  in  her 
grief;  and  close  upon  that  dread  came  anotl)er,  which  deep- 
ened the  shadow.  But  he  shook  them  off  with  the  force  of 
youth  and  hope.  What  was  the  ground  for  painting  the 
future  in  that  dark  way?     It  was  just  as  likely  to  be  the 
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revei'se.  Arthur  told  himself  he  did  not  deserve  that  things 
should  turn  out  so  badly — ^he  had  never  meant  beforehand  to 
do  anything  his  conscience  disapproved — he  had  been  led  on 
by  circumstances.  There  was  a  sort  of  implicit  confidence  in 
him  that  he  was  really  such  a  good  fellow  at  bottom,  Provi- 
dence would  not  treat  him  harshly. 

At  all  events,  he  couldn't  help  what  would  come  now :  all 
he  could  do  was  to  take  what  seemed  to  be  the  best  course  at 
the  present  moment.  And  he  persuaded  himself  that  that 
course  was  to  make  the  way  open  between  Adam  and  Hetty. 
Her  heart  might  really  turn  to  Adam,  as  he  said,  after  a 
while ;  and  in  that  case  there  would  have  been  no  great  harm 
done,  since  it  was  still  Adam's  ardent  wish  to  make  her  his 
wife.  To  be  sure,  Adam  was  deceived~-deceived  in  a  way 
that  Arthur  would  have  relented  as  a  deep  wrong  if  it  had 
been  practised  on  himself  That  was  a  reflection  that  marred 
the  consoling  prospect.  Arthur's  cheeks  even  burned  in 
mingled  shame  and  irritation  at  the  thought.  But  what  could 
a  man  do  in  such  a  dilemma?  He  was  bound  in  honor  to  say 
DO  word  that  could  injure  Hetty :  his  first  duty  was  to  guard 
her.  He  would  never  have  told  or  acted  a  lie  on  his  own 
account.  Good  God  I  what  a  miserable  fool  he  was  to  have 
brought  himself  into  such  a  dilemma :  and  yet,  if  ever  a  man 
had  excuses,  he  had.  (Pity  that  consequences  are  determined 
not  by  excuses  but  by  actions  I) 

Well,  the  letter  most  be  written ;  it  was  the  only  means  that 
promised  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  tears  came  into 
Arthur's  eyes  as  he  thought  of  Hetty  reading  it ;  but  it  would 
be  almost  as  hard  for  him  to  write  it :  he  was  not  doing  any- 
thing easy  to  himself,  and  this  last  thought  helped  him  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion.  He  could  never  deliberately  have  taken 
a  step  which  inflicted  pain  on  another  and  left  himself  at  ease. 
Even  a  movement  of  jealousy  at  the  thought  of  giving  up 
Hetty  to  Adam,  went  to  convince  him  that  he  was  making  a 
sacrifice. 

When  once  he  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  turned  Meg 
round,  and  set  off  home  again  in  a  canter.  The  letter  should 
be  written  the  first  thing,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  would  be 
filled  up  with  other  business :  he  should  have  no  time  to  look 
behind  him.  Happily,  Irwine  and  Gawaine  were  coming  to 
dinner,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  he  should  have  left 
the  Chase  miles  behind  him.    There  was  some  security  in  this 
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constant  occnpstion  agahmt  an  nncontrollable  impulse  wudng 
him  to  rush  to  Hettj,  and  throst  in^her  hand  some  mad  pro- 
position that  would  undo  everything.  Faster  and  faster  went 
the  sensitive  Meg,  at  every  slight  sign  from  her  rider,  till  the 
canter  had  passed  into  a  swift  gallop. 

**  I  thought  they  said  th'  young  mester  war  took  ill  last 
night,"  said  sour  old  John,  the  groom,  at  dinner-time  in  the 
servants'  hall.  **  He's  been  ridin'  fit  to  split  the  mare  f  two 
this  forenoon." 

"•  That's  happen  one  o'  the  symptims,  John,"  said  the  face- 
tious  coachman. 

<"  Then  I  wish  he  war  let  blood  for  't,  that's  all,"  said  John, 
grimly. 

Adam  had  been  early  at  the  Chase  to  know  how  Artlmr 
was,  and  had  been  relieved  from  all,  anxiety  about  the  effects 
of  his  blow  by  learning  that  he  was  gone  out  for  a  ride.  At 
five  o'clock  he  was  punctually  there  again,  and  sent  up  word 
of  his  arrival.  -  In  a  few  minutes  Pym  came  down  with  a  letter 
in  his  hand,  and  gave  it  to  Adam,  saying  that  the  Captain  was 
too  busy  to  see  him,  and  had  written  eveiything  he  had  to  say. 
The  letter  was  directed  to  Adam,  but  he  went  out  of  doors 
a^in  before  opening  it  It  contained  a  sealed  enclosure 
directed  to  Hetty.  On  the  inside  of  the  cover  Adam 
read : — 

^  In  the  inclosed  letter  I  have  written  eveiything  you  wish. 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  whether  yon  will  be  domg  best  to 
deliver  it  to  Hetty  or  to  return  it  to  me.  Ask  yourself  once 
more  whether  yon  are  not  taking  a  measure  which  may  pain 
her  more  than  mere  silence. 

^  There  is  no  need  for  our  seeing  each  other  again  now. 
Wo  shall  meet  with  better  feelings  some  months  hence. 

"A.  D." 

"  Perhaps  he's  i'  th'  right  on't  not  to  see  me,"  thought 
Adam.  ^  It's  no  use  meeting  to  say  more  hard  words,  and 
it's  no  use  meeting  to  shake  hands  and  say  we're  friends 
again.  We're  not  friends,  an  it's  better  not  to  pretend  it  I 
know  forgiveness  is  a  man's  duty,  but  to  my  thinking,  that  can 
only  mean  as  you're  to  give  up  all  thoughts  o'  taking  revenge : 
it  can  never  mean  as  you're  t'  have  your  old  feelings  back 
again,  for  tliat's  not  possible.    He's  not  the  same  man  to  me, 
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and  I  can't  fed  tbe  same  towards  bim.  God  help  me  I  I 
don't  know  whether  I  feel  the  same  towards  anybody  :  I  seem 
as  if  I'd  been  measuring  my  work  from  a  Mse  line,  and  had 
got  it  all  to  measure  o'er  affain." 

But  the  qneetion  about  delivering  the  letter  to  Hetty  soon 
absorbed  Adam's  thoughts.  Arthur  had  procured  ^me  relief 
to  himself  by  throwing  the  decision  on  Aaam  with  a  warning; 
and  Adam,  who  was  not  given  to  hesitation,  hesitated  here. 
He  determined  to  feel  his  way — to  ascertain  as  well  as  he 
conld  what  was  Hetty's  state  of  mind  before  he  decided  on 
delivering  the  letter. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

TRS  DSLIVS&T  OF  THE  LXTTBR. 

Ths  next  Sunday  Adam  joined  the  Poysers  on  their  way  out 
of  church,  hoping  for  an  invitation  to  go  home  with  them.  He 
had  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  and  was  anxious  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  to  Hetty  alone.  He  could  not  see  her  face  a^i 
church,  for  she  had  changed  her  seat,  and  when  he  came  up  to 
her  to  shake  hands,  her  manner  was  doubtful  and  constrained. 
He  expected  this,  for  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  met  him  since 
she  had  been  aware  that  he  had  seen  her  with  Arthur  in  the 
Grove. 

"  Gome,  you'll  go  on  wi'  ns,  Adam,"  Mr.  Poyser  said,  when 
they  reached  the  turning ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the 
fields,  Adam  ventured  to  offer  his  arm  to  Hetty.  The  children 
soon  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  lingering  behind  a  little,  and 
then  Adam  said, 

^  Will  you  contrive  for  me  to  walk  out  in  the  garden  a  bit 
with  you  this  evening,  if  it  keeps  fine,  Hetty  ?  I've  something 
partic'lar  to  talk  to  you  about" 

Hetty  said,  '^Yery  well."  She  was  really  as  anxious  as 
Adam  was  that  she  should  have  some  private  talk  with  him  : 
she  wondered  what  he  thought  of  her  an4  Arthur :  he  must 
have  seen  them  kissing,  she  knew,  but  she  had  no  conception 
of  the  scene  that  had  taken  place  between  Arthur  and  Adam. 
Her  first  feeling  had  been  that  Adam  would  be  very  angry  with 
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ber,  and  perhaps  would  tell  ber  aunt  and  nncle ;  bat  it  never 
entered  ber  mind  that  be  would  dare  to  saj  an3rtbing  to  Cap- 
tain Donnitbome.  It  was  a  relief  to  ber  that  be  behaved 
so  kindly  to  ber  to-day,  and  wanted  to  speak  to  her  alone ;  for 
she  bad  trembled  when  she  fbnnd  be  was  goin^  borne  with 
them  lest  be  should  mean  ^to  telL"  But,  now  he  wanted  to 
talk  to  ber  by  herself,  she  should  learn  what  he  thought,  and 
what  be  meant  to  do.  8be  felt  a  certain  confidence  that  she 
could  persuade  btm  not  to  do  anything  she  did  not  want  him 
to  do ;  she  could  perhaps  even  make  him  believe  that  ahe  didnH 
care  for  Arthur ;  and  as  long  as  Adam  thought  there  was  any 
hope  of  ber  having  him,  be  would  do  just  what  she  liked,  she 
knew.  Besides,  she  mu8t  go  on  seeming  to  encourage  Adam, 
lest  ber  uncle  and  aunt  should  be  angry,  and  suspect  ber  of 
having  some  secret  lover. 

Hetty's  little  brain  was  busy  with  this  combination  as  she 
bung  on  Adam's  arm,  and  said  "yes"  or  "no"  to  some  slight 
observations  of  bis  about  the  many  hawthorn-berries  there 
would  be  for  the  birds  this  next  winter,  and  the  low-hangii^ 
clouds  that  would  hardly  hold  up  till  morning.  And  when 
they  rejoined  ber  aunt  and  uncle,  she  could  pursue  ber  thonghts 
without  interruption,  for  Mr.  Poyser  held,  that  though  a  young 
man  might  like  to  have  the  woman  be  was  courting  on  bis  arm, 
be  would  nevertheless  be  glad  of  a  little  reasonable  talk  about 
business  the  while ;  and,  tor  his  own  part,  be  was  curious  to 
bear  the  most  recent  news  about  the  Chase  Farm.  So,  through 
the  rest  of  the  walk,  he  claimed  Adam's  conversation  for  him- 
self;  and  Hetty  laid  ber  small  plots,  and  imagined  her  little 
scenes  of  cunning  blandishment,  as  she  walked  along  by  the 
hedgerows  on  honest  Adam's  arm,  quite  as  well  as  if  she  bad 
been  an  elegantly  clad  coquette  alone  in  ber  boudoir.  For  if  a 
country  beauty  in  clumsy  shoes  be  only  shallow-hearted  enough, 
it  is  astonishing  bow  closely  her  mental  processes  may  resemble 
those  of  a  lady  in  society  and  crinoline,  who  applies  her  refined 
intellect  to  the  problem  of  committing  indiscretions  without 
compromising  herself.  Perhaps  the  resemblance  was  not  much 
the  less  because  Hetty  felt  very  unhappy  all  the  while.  The 
parting  with  Arthur  was  a  double  pain  to  ber ;  minting  with 
the  tumult  of  pas^on  and  vanity,  there  was  a  dim  undefined 
fear  that  the  future  might  shape  itself  in  some  way  quite  unlike 
her  dream.  She  clung  to  the  comforting  hopeful  words  Arthur 
had  uttered  in  their  last  meeting — ^"I  shall  come  agidn  at 
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Christmas,'  and  then  we  will  see  what  can  be  done.*^  Bhe 
clung  to  the  belief  that  he  was  so  fond  of  her,  he  would  never 
be  happy  without  her;  and  she  still  hugged  her  secret — that  a 
great  genUeman  loved  herewith  gratified  pride,  as  a  superiority 
over  all  the  girls  she  knew.  But  the  uncertainty  of  the  future, 
the  possibilities  to  which  she  could  give  no  shape,  began  to 
press  upon  her  like  the  invisible  weight  of  air ;  she  was  alone 
on  her  little  island  of  dreams,  and  all  round  her  was  the  dark 
unknown  water  where  Arthur  was  gone.  She  could  gather  no 
elation  of  spirits  now  l^  looking  forward,  but  only  by  looking 
backward  to  build  confidence  on  past  words  and  caresses.  But 
occasionally,  since  Thnrsdav  evening,  her  dim  anxieties  had 
been  almost  lost  behind  the  more  definite  fear  that  Adam 
might  betray  what  he  knew  to  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and  his 
sudden  proposition  to  talk  with  her  alone  had  set  her  thoughts 
to  work  in  a  new  way.  She  was  eager  not  to  lose  this  evening's 
opportunity ;  and  after  tea,  when  the  boys  were  going  into  the 
garden,  and  Totty  begged  to  go  with  them,  Hetty  said,  with  an 
alacrity  that  surprised  Mrs.  Poyser, — 

**  ril  go  with  her,  aunt" 

It  did  not  seem  at  all  surprising  that  Adam  said  he  would 
go  too ;  and  soon  he  and  Hetty  were  left  alone  together  on 
the  walk  by  the  filbert  trees,  while  the  boys  were  busy  else- 
where gathering  the  large  unripe  nuts  to  play  at  *^ cob-nut" 
with,  and  Totty  was  watching  them  with  a  puppy-like  air  of 
contemplation.  It  was  but  a  short  time — hardly  two  months 
— since  Adam  had  had  his  mind  filled  with  delicious  hopes,  as 
he  stood  by  Uetty*s  side  in  this  garden.  The  remembrance  of 
that  scene  had  often  been  with  him  since  Thursday  evening : 
the  sunlight  through  the  apple-tree  boughs,  the  red  bunches, 
Hetty's  sweet  binui.  It  came  importunately  now,  on  this  sad 
evening  with  the  low-hanging  clouds ;  but  he  tried  to  suppress 
it)  lest  some  emotion  should  impel  him  to  say  more  than  was 
needful  for  Hetty's  sake. 

*^  After  what  I  saw  on  Thursday  night,  Hetty,"  he  began, 
"  you  won't  think  me  making  too  free  i'  what  I'm  going  to 
say.  If  you  was  being  courted  by  any  man  as  'ud  make  y^  his 
wife,  and  I'd  known  you  was  fond  of  him,  and  meant  to  have 
him,  I  should  have  no  right  to  speak  a  word  to  you  about  it ; 
but  when  I  see  you're  being  made  love  to  by  a  gentleman  as 
can  never  marry  you,  and  docsna  think  o'  marrying  you,  I  feel 
bound  t'  interfere  for  yon.     I  can't  speak  about  it  to  them  as 
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arc  i'  the  place  o'  your  parents,  for  that  might  bring  worse 
trouble  tbau's  needful/* 

Adam^s  words  relieved  one  of  Hett/s  fears,  bat  they  also 
carried  a  meaning  which  sickened  her  with  a  strengthened 
foreboding. .  She  was  pale  and  trembling,  and  yet  she  woold 
have  angrily  contradicted  Adam,  if  she  bad  dared  to  betray 
her  feelings.    But  she  was  silent. 

"  You're  so  young,  you  know,  Hetty,"  he  went  on,  almost 
tenderly,  ^*  and  y'  haven't  seen  much  o'  what  goes  on  in  the 
world.  It's  right  for  me  to  do  what  I  can  to  save  70a  frcHn 
getting  into  trouble  for  want  0'  your  knowing  where  you're 
being  led  to.  If  anybody  besides  me  knew  what  I  know  about 
your  meeting  a  gentleman,  and  having  fine  presents  from  him, 
they*d  speak  light  on  you,  and  you'd  lose  your  character.  And 
besides  that,  you'll  have  to  suffer  in  your  feelings  wi*  gi^og 
your  love  to  a  man  as  can  never  marry  yoo,  so  as  he  might 
take  care  of  you  all  your  life." 

Adam  paused,  and  looked  at  Hetty,  who  was  plucking  the 
leaves  from  the  filbeit  trees,  and  tearing  them  up  in  her  hand. 
Her  little  plans  and  preconcerted  sp^ches  had  all  forsaken 
her,  like  an  ill-learnt  lesson,  under  the  terrible  agitation  pro- 
duced by  Adam's  words.  There  was  a  cruel  force  in  tneir 
calm  certainty  which  threatened  to  grapple  and  crush  her 
flimsy  hopes  and  fancies.  She  wanted  to  resist  them — she 
wanted  to  throw  them  off  witli  angry  contradiction ;  but  the 
determination  to  conceal  what  she  felt  still  governed  her.  It 
was  nothing  more  than  a  blind  prompting  now,  for  she  was 
unable  to  calculate  the  effect  of  her  words. 

*^  You've  no  right  to  say  as  I  love  him,"  she  said,  faintly  but 
impetuously,  plucking  another  rough  leaf  and  tearing  it  up. 
She  was  very  beautiful  in  her  paleness  and  agitation,  with  her 
dark  childish  eyes  dilated,  and  her  breath  shorter  than  usnal. 
Adam's  heart  yearned  over  her  as  he  looked  at  her.  Ah,  if 
he  could  but  comfoit  her,  and  soothe  her,  and  save  her  from 
this  pain;  if  he  had  but  some  sort  of  strength  that  would 
enable  him  to  rescue  her  poor  troubled  mind,  as  he  would 
have  rescued  her  body  in  the  face  of  all  danger  I 

**  I  doubt  it  must  be  so,  Hetty,"  he  sai<^  tenderly ;  "  for  I 
canna  believe  you'd  let  any  man  kiss  you  by  yourselves,  and 
give  you  a  gold  box  with  his  hair,  and  go  a-walking  i'  the 
Grove  to  meet  him,  if  you  didna  love  him.  I'm  not  blaming 
you,  for  I  know  it  'ud  begin  by  little  and  little,  till  at  last 
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youM  not  be  able  to  throw  it  off.  It's  bim  I  blame  for  steal- 
ing joar  love  'i  that  wav,  when  he  knew  he  could  never  make 
you  the  right  amends.  He's  been  trifling  with  you,  and  mak- 
ing a  plajthinff  of  you,  and  caring  nothing  about  jou  as  a  man 
ought  to  care. 

"  Yes,  he  does  care  for  me ;  I  know  better  nor  you,"  Hetty 
burst  out  Everything  was  forgotten  but  the  pain  and  anger 
she  felt  at  Adam  s  words. 

*'  Nay,  Hetty,"  said  Adam,  ^  if  he'd  cared  for  you  rightly 
he'd  never  ha  behaved  so.  He  told  me  himself  he  meant 
nothing  by  his  kissing  and  presents,  and  he  wanted  to  make  me 
believe  as  yon  thought  light  of  'em  too.  But  I  know  better 
nor  that.  1  can't  help  thinking  as  you've  been  trusting  t's 
loving  you  well  enough  to  marry  you,  for  all  he's  a  gentleman. 
And  that's  why  I  must  speak  to  you  about  it^  Hetty, — for  fear 
you  should  be  deceiving  yourself.  It's  never  entered  his  head, 
the  thought  o'  marrying  you." 

^  How  do  you  know  ?  How  durst  you  say  so  ?"  said  Hetty, 
pausing  in  her  walk  and  trembling.  The  terrible  decision 
of  Adiun's  tone  shook  her  with  fear.  She  had  no  presence 
of  mind  loft  for  the  reflection  that  Arthur  would  have  his  rea- 
sons for  not  telling  the  truth  to  Adam.  Her  words  and  look 
were  enough  to  determine  Adam :  he  must  give  her  the 
letter. 

"  You  perhaps  can't  believe  me,  Hetty ;  because  you  think 
too  well  of  him — because  you  think  he  loves  you  better  than 
he  does.  But  I've  got  a  letter  i'  my  pocket,  as  he  wrote  him- 
self for  me  to  tnve  you.  I've  not  read  the  letter,  but  he  says 
he's  told  you  the  truth  in  it.  But  before  I  give  you  the  letter, 
consider,  Hetty,  and  don't  let  it  take  too  much  hold  on  you. 
It  wouldna  ha  been  good  for  you  if  he'd  wanted  to  do  such  a 
mad  thing  as  marry  you :  it  'ud  ha'  led  to  no  happiness  i'  th' 
end." 

Hetty  said  nothing  :  she  felt  a  revival  of  hope  at  the  men- 
tion of  a  letter  which  Adam  had  not  read.  There  would  bo 
something  quite  different  in  it  from  what  he  thought 

Adam  took  out  the  letter,  but  he  held  it  in  his  hand  still, 
while  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  tender  entreaty — 

"'  Don't  you  bear  me  ill-will,  Hetty,  because  I'm  the  means 
o'  bringing  you  this  pain.  God  knows  I'd  ha'  borne  a  good 
deal  worse  for  the  sake  o'  sparing  it  you.  And  think — there's 
nobody  bnt  me  knows  about  this ;  and  I'll  take  care  of  you  as 
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if  I  was  yonr  brother.    YoaVe  the  sarne  as  ever  to  me,  for  I 
don't  believe  youVe  done  any  wrong  knowingly.'* 

Hetty  bad  laid  her  hand  on  the  letter,  but  Adam  did  not 
loose  it  till  he  had  done  speaking.  She  took  no  notice  of  what 
he  said — she  had  not  listened  ;  but  when  he  loosed  the  letter, 
she  put  it  into  her  pocket,  without  opening  it,  and  then  b^an 
to  walk  more  quickly,  as  if  she  wanted  to  go  in. 

^  You're  in  tne  right  not  to  read  it  just  yet,**  said  Adam. 
**  Read  it  when  yoirre  by  yourself!  But  stay  out  a  little  bit 
longer,  and  let  us  call  the  children :  yon  look  so  white  and  ill ; 
your  aunt  may  take  notice  of  it." 

Hetty  heard  the  warning.  It  recalled  to  her  the  necessity 
of  rallying  her  native  powers  of  concealment,  which  had  half 
given  way  under  the  snock  of  Adam's  words.  And  she  had 
the  letter  in  her  pocket :  she  was  sure  there  was  comfort  in 
that  letter,  in  spite  of  Adam.  She  ran  to  find  Totty,  and 
soon  reappeared  with  recovered  color,  leading  Totty,  who  was 
making  a  sour  face^  becanse  she  had  be^n  obliged  to  throw 
away  an  unripe  apple  that  she  had  set  her  small  teeth  in. 

"  Hegh,  Totty,'*  said  Adam,  '^  come  and  ride  on  my  shoul- 
der—ever so  high — you'll  touch  the  tops  o'  the  trees." 

What  little  child  ever  refused  to  be  comforted  by  that  glori- 
ous sense  of  being  seized  strongly  and  swung  upward  f  I  don*t 
believe  Ganymede  cried  when  the  eagle  carried  him  away,  and 
perhaps  deposited  him  on  Jove's  shoulder  at  the  end.  Totty 
smiled  down  complacently  from  her  secure  height,  and  pleasant 
was  the  sight  to  the  mother's  eyes,  as  she  stood  at  the  honae 
door  and  saw  Adam  coming  with  his  small  burthen. 

^  Bless  your  sweet  face,  my  pet,"  she  said,  the  mother's 
strong  love  filling  her  keen  eyes  with  mildness,  as  Totty  leaned 
forward  and  put  out  her  arms.  She  had  no  eyes  (or  Hetty  at 
that  moment,  and  only  said,  without  looking  at  her,  **  Yon  go 
and  draw  some  ale,  Hetty :  the  gells  are  both  at  the  cheese." 

After  the  ale  had  been  drawn  and  her  uncle's  pipe  lighted, 
there  was  Totty  to  be  taken  to  bed,  and  brought  down  again 
in  her  night-gown,  because  she  would  cry  instead  of  going  to 
sleep.  Then  there  was  supper  to  be  got  ready,  and  Hetty  must 
be  continually  in  the  way  to  give  help.  Adam  stayed  till  he 
knew  Mrs.  Poyser  expected  him  to  go,  engaging  her  and  her 
husband  in  talk  as  constantly  as  he  could,  for  the  sake  of  leav- 
ing Hetty  more  at  ease,  lie  lingered,  because  he  wanted  to 
see  her  safely  through  that  evening,  and  he  was  delighted  to 
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find  how  much  sel(V;onimand  she  showed.  Tic  knew  she  had 
not  had  time  to  read  the  letter,  but  he  did  not  know  she  was 
baoyed  np  by  a  secret  hope  that  the  letter  would  contradict 
everything  he  had  said.  It  was  hard  work  for  him  to  leave 
her — ^hard  to  think  that  he  should  not  know  for  days  how  she 
was  bearing  her  trouble.  But  he  must  go  at  last,  and  all  he  could 
do  was  to  press  her  hand  gently  as  he  said  ^^  Good-by,''  and 
hope  she  would  take  that  as  a  sign  that  if  his  love  could  ever 
be  a  refuge  for  her,  it  was  there  the  same  as  ever.  How  busy 
his  thongnts  were,  as  he  walked  home,  in  devising  pitying  ex- 
cuses for  her  folly ;  in  referring  all  her  weakness  to  the  sweet 
lovingness  of  her  nature ;  in  blaming  Arthur,  with  less  and  less 
inclination  to  admit  that  his  conduct  might  be  extenuated  too ! 
His  exasperation  at  Hetty's  suffering — and  also  at  the  sense 
that  she  was  possibly  thrust  for  ever  out  of  his  own  reach — 
deafened  him  to  any  plea  for  the  miscalled  friend  who  had 
wrought  this  misery.  Adam  was  a  clear-sighted,  fair-minded 
man — a  fine  fellow,  indeed,  morally  as  well  as  physically.  But 
if  Aristides  the  Just  was  ever  in  love  and  jealous,  he  was  at  that 
moment  not  perfectly  magnanimous.  And  I  cannot  pretend  that 
Adam,  in  these  painful  days,  felt  nothing  but  righteous  indigna- 
tion and  loving  pity.  He  was  bitterly  jealous;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  his  love  made  him  indulgent  in  his  judgment  of  Hetty, 
the  bitterness  found  a  vent  in  his  feelinor  towards  Arthur. 

^Her  head  was  allays  likely  to  be  turned,'*  he  thought, 
*'  when  a  sentleman,  with  his  fine  manners  and  fine  clothes, 
and  his  white  hands,  and  that  way  o'  talking  gentlefolks  have, 
came  about  her,  making  up  to  her  in  a  bold  way,  as  a  man 
couldn't  do  that  was  only  her  equal ;  and  it's  much  if  she'll 
ever  like  a  common  man  now."  He  could  not  help  drawing 
his  own  hands  out  of  his  pocket,  and  looking  at  them — at  the 
hard  palms  and  the  broken  finger  nails.  ^  I'm  a  roughish  fel- 
low, altogether :  I  don't  know,  now  I  come  to  think  on't^  what 
there  is  much  for  a  woman  to  like  about  me ;  and  yet  I  might 
ha'  got  another  wife  easy  enough,  if  I  hadn't  set  my  heart  on 
her.  But  it's  little  matter  what  other  women  think  about  me, 
if  she  can't  love  me.  She  might  ha'  loved  me,  perhaps,  as 
likely  as  any  other  man — there's  nobody  hereabouts  as  I'm 
afraid  of,  if  he  hadn't  come  between  us ;  but  now  I  shall  belike 
be  hateful  to  her  because  I'm  so  different  to  him.  And  yet 
there's  no  telling — she  may  turn  round  the  other  way,  when 
she  finds  he's  made  light  of  her  all  the  while.     She  may  come 
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to  feel  the  vally  of  a  man  as  'ud  be  thankful  to  be  bound  to 
her  all  his  life.  Bat  I  must  put  up  with  it  whichever  way  it  is 
— IVe  ouly  to  be  thankful  it^s  been  no  worse ;  Tm  not  th'  only 
man  that  s  got  to  do  without  much  happiness  i'  this  life. 
Thcre^s  many  a  ^ood  bit  o^  work  done  with  a  sad  heart*  Ks 
God's  will,  and  that's  enough  for  us :  we  shouldn't  know  better 
how  things  ought  to  be  than  He  does,  I  reckon,  if  we  was  to 
spend  our  lives  i'  puzzling.  But  it  'ud  ha'  gone  near  to  spoil 
my  work  for  me,  if  I'd  seen  her  brought  to  sorrow  and  shsone, 
and  through  the  man  as  I've  always  been  proud  to  think  on. 
Since  I've  been  spared  that,  I've  no  right  to  grumble.  When 
a  man's  got  his  limbs  whole,  he  can  bear  a  smart  cut  or  two." 

As  Adam  was  getting  over  a  stile  at  this  point  in  his  reflec- 
tions, he  perceived  a  man  walking  along  the  field  before  him. 
He  knew  it  was  Seth,  returning  from  an  evening  preaching, 
and  made  haste  to  overtake  him. 

^'  I  thought  thee'dst  be  at  home  before  me,"  he  said,  as  Seth 
turned  round  to  wait  for  him,  "•  for  I'm  later  than  usual  to- 
night" 

^^  Well,  I'm  later  too,  for  I  got  into  talk,  after  meeting,  with 
John  Barnes,  who  has  lately  professed  himself  in  a  state  of 
perfection,  and  I'd  a  question  to  ask  him  about  his  experience. 
It's  one  o'  them  subjects  that  lead  you  further  than  y*  expect — 
they  don't  lie  along  the  straight  road." 

They  walked  along  together  in  silence  two  or  three  minutes. 
Adam  was  not  inclined  to  enter  into  the  subtleties -of  religions 
experience,  but  he  vxu  inclined  to  interchange  a  word  or  two 
of  brotherly  affection  and  confidence  with  Seth.  That  was  a 
rare  impulse  in  him,  much  as  the  brothers  loved  each  other. 
They  hardly  ever  spoke  of  personal  matters,  or  uttered  more 
than  an  allusion  to  their  family  troubles.  Adam  was  by  na- 
ture reserved  in  all  matters  of  feeling,  and  Seth  felt  a  certain 
timidity  towards  his  more  practical  brother. 

'*  Seth,  lad,"  Adam  said,  putting  his  arm  on  his  brother^s 
shoulder,  ^^  hast  heard  anything  from  Dinah  Morris  since  she 
went  away  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Seth.  '^  She  told  me  I  might  write  her  a  word 
afler  a  while,  how  we  went  on,  and  how  mother  bore  up  under 
her  trouble.  So  I  wrote  to  her  a  fortnight  a^o,  and  told  her 
about  thee  having  a  new  employment,  and  how  mother  was 
more  contented ;  and  last  \\  ednesday,  when  I  called  at  the 
post  at  Treddles'on,  I  found  a  letter  from  her.   I  think  thee'dst 
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perhaps  like  to  read  it ;  but  I  didna  say  anything  aboat  it, 
becaose  thee^st  seemed  so  full  of  other  Uungs.  It's  quite  easy 
t'  read — she  writes  wonderful  for  a  woman." 

Seth  had  drawn  the  letter  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  out 
to  Adam,  who  said,  as  he  took  it, 

**  Ay,  lad,  I've  got  a  tough  load  to  carry  just  now — thee 
mustua  take  it  ill  if  I'm  a  bit  silenter  and  crustier  nor  usual. 
Trouble  doesna  make  mo  care  the  less  for  thee.  I  know  we 
shall  stick  together  to  the  last." 

^  I  take  nought  ill  o'  thee,  Adam  :  I  know  well  enough  what 
it  means  if  thee't  a  bit  short  wi'  me  now  and  then.'' 

**  There's  mother  opening  the  door  to  look  out  for  us,"  said 
Adam,  as  they  mounted  the  slope.  ^  She's  been  sitting  i'  the 
dark,  as  usual.    Well,  Gyp,  well  I  art  ^lad  to  see  me  f " 

Lisbeth  went  in  again  quickly  and  lighted  a  candle,  for  she 
had  heard  the  welcome  rustling  of  footsteps  on  the  grass,  before 
Gyp's  ioyful  bark. 

^  Eh,  my  lads  I  th'  hours  war  ne'er  so  long  sin'  I  war  bom 
as  they'n  been  this  blessed  Sunday  night  What  can  ye  both 
ha'  been  doin'  till  this  time  ?" 

^  Thee  shouldstna  sit  i'  the  dark,  mother,"  said  Adam,  ^  that 
makes  the  time  seem  longer." 

^  £b,  what  am  1 1'  do  wi'  bumin'  candle  of  a  Sunday,  when 
there's  on'y  me,  and  it's  sin  to  do  a  bit  o'  knittin'  f  The  day- 
light's long  enough  for  me  to  stare  i'  th'  booke  as  I  canna  read. 
It  'ud  be  a  fine  way  o'  shortenin'  the  time,  to  make  it  waste  the 
good  candle.  But  which  on  you's  lor  ha'inff  supper  f  Ye  mun 
ayther  be  clemm.ed  or  full,  I  should  think,  seein'  what  time 
o  night  it  is." 

^fm  hungry,  mother,"  said  Seth,  seating  himself  at  the 
little  table,  which  had  been  spread  ever  since  it  was  light. 

^  I've  had  my  supper,"  said  Adam.  ^  Here,  Gyp,"  he 
added,  taking  some  cold  potato  from  the  table,  and  rubbing  the 
rough  grey  head  that  looked  up  towards  him. 

*^  Thee  needsna  be  gi'in'  th'  dog,"  said  Lisbeth  :  *^  I'n  fed  him 
well  a'ready.  I'm  not  like  to  forget  him,  I  reckon,  when  he's 
all  o'  thee  I  can  get  si^ht  on." 

**>  Come,  then.  Gyp,'  said  Adam,  *^  we'll  go  to  bed.  Good- 
night, mother ;  Fm  very  tired." 

^  What  ails  him,  dost  know  ?"  Lisbeth  said  to  Seth,  when 
Adam  was  gone  up-stairs.  ^  He's  like  as  if  he  was  struck  for 
death  this  day  or  two— he's  so  cast  down.    I  found  him  i'  the 
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shop  this  forenoon,  arter  thee  wast  gone,  a-fiittin'  an*  doin*  no- 
thing— not  so  mach  as  a  booke  afore  him." 

^  He^s  a  deal  o'  work  upon  him  just  now,  mother,"  said  Seth, 
*^  and  I  think  he's  a  bit  troubled  in  his  mind.  Don't  yoa  take 
notice  of  it^  because  it  hurts  him  when  you  do.  Be  as  kind  to 
him  as  you  can,  mother,  and  don^t  say  any  thing  to  vex  hinu" 

"  £h,  what  dost  talk  o'  my  vezin'  him  f  an'  what  am  I  Iik« 
to  be  but  kind  ?  I'll  ma'  him  a  kettJe-cake  for  breakfast  V  the 
momin'." 

Adam  had  thrown  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  was  read- 
ing Dinah's  letter  by  the  light  of  his  dip  candle. 

*'  Dear  Brother  Seth, — Your  letter  lay  three  days  beyond 
my  knowing  of  it  at  the  Post,  for  I  had  not  money  enough  by 
me  to  pay  &e  carriage,  this  being  a  time  of  great  need  and 
sickness  here,  with  the  rains  that  have  &Uen,  as  if  the  windows 
of  heaven  were  opened  again ;  and  to  lay  by  money,  from  day 
to  day,  in  such  a  time,  when  there  are  so  many  in  present  need 
of  all  things,  would  be  a  want  of  trust  like  the  laying  up  of 
the  manna.  I  speak  of  this,  because  I  would  not  have  you 
think  me  slow  to  answer,  or  that  I  had  small  joy  in  your  re- 
joicing at  the  worldly  good  that  has  befallen  your  brother 
.  Adam.  The  honor  and  love  yon  bear  him  is  nothing  but 
meet,  for  God  has  given  him  great  gifts,  and  he  uses  them  as 
the  patriarch  Joseph  did,  who,  when  he  was  exalted  to  a  place  of 
power  and  trust,  yet  yearned  with  tenderness  towards  his 
parent  and  his  younger  brother. 

^  My  heart  is  knit  to  your  aged  mother  since  it  was  granted 
me  to  be  near  her  in  the  day  of  trouble.  Speak  to  her  of  me, 
and  tell  her  I  often  bear  her  in  my  thoughts  at  evening  time, 
when  I  am  sitting  in  the  dim  light  as  I  did  with  her,  and  we 
held  one  another's  hands,  and  I  spoke  the  words  of  comfort 
that  were  given  to  me.  Ah,  that  is  a  blessed  time,  isn't  it, 
Seth,  when  the  outward  light  is  fieuling,  and  the  body  is  a  littJe 
wearied  with  its  work  and  its  labor  ?  Then  the  inward  light 
shines  the  brighter,  and  we  have  a  deeper  sense  of  resting  on 
the  Divine  strength.  I  sit  on  my  chair  in  the  dark  room  and 
close  my  eyes,  and  it  is  as  if  I  was  out  of  the  body  and  could 
feel  no  want  forever  more.  For  then,  the  very  hardship,  and 
the  sorrow,  and  the  blindness,  and  the  sin,  I  have  beheld  and 
been  ready  to  weep  over — yea,  all  the  anguish  of  the  children 
of  men,  which  8<Mnetimes  wraps  me  round  like  sudden  dark- 
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nes^— I  can  bear  with  a  willing  pain,  as  if  I  was*  sharing  the 
Bedeerner's  cross.  For  I  feel  it,  I  feel  it — Infinite  Love  is  suf- 
fering too — yea,  in  the  fulness  of  knowledge  it  suffers,  it  yearns, 
it  mourns ;  and  that  is  a  blind  self-seeking  which  wants  to  be 
freed  from  the  sorrow  wherewith  the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth.  Surely  it  is  not  true  blessedness  to  be  free 
from  sorrow,  while  there  is  sorrow  and  sin  in  the  world  :  sorrow 
is  then  a  part  of  love,  and  love  does  not  seek  to  throw  it  off.  It 
IS  not  the  spirit  only  that  tells  me  this — I  see  it  in  the  whole 
work  and  word  of  the  gospel.  Is  there  not  pleading  in  heaven  ? 
Is  not  the  Man  of  Sorrows  there  in  that  crucified  body  where- 
with he  ascended  ?  And  is  He  not  one  with  the  Infinite  Love 
itself — as  our  love  is  one  with  our  sorrow  ? 

^^  These  thoughts  have  been  much  borne  in  on  me  of  late, 
and  I  have  soen  with  new  clearness  the  meaning  of  those 
words,  *  If  any  man  love  me,  let  him  take  up  my  cross.'  I  have 
heard  this  enlai^d  on  as  if  it  meant  the  troubles  and  persecu- 
tions we  bring  on  ourselves  by  confessing  Jesus.  But  surely 
that  is  a  narrow  thought  The  true  cross  of  the  Redeemer 
was  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  this  world — thai  was  what  lay 
heavy  on  his  heart — and  that  is  the  cross  we  shall  share  with 
him,  that  is  the  cup  we  must  drink  of  with  him,  if  we  would 
have  any  part  in  that  Divine  Love  which  is  one  with  his  sor- 
row. 

"•  In  my  outward  lot,  which  you  ask  about,  I  have  all  things 
and  abound.  I  have  had  constant  work  in  the  mill,  though  some 
of  the  other  hands  have  been  turned  off  for  a  time ;  and  my 
body  is  greatly  strengthened,  so  that  I  feel  little  weariness  after 
long  walking  and  speaking.  What  you  say  about  staying  in 
your  own  country  with  your  mother  and  brother  shows  me  that 
you  have  a  true  guidance :  your  lot  is  appointed  there  by  a  clear 
showing,  and  to  seek  a  greater  blessing  elsewhere  Wbuld  be  like 
laying  a  false  offering  on  the  altar  and  expecting  the  fire  from 
Heaven  to  kindle  it  My  work  and  my  joy  are  hero  among 
the  hills,  and  I  sometimes  think  I  cling  too  much  to  my  life 
among  the  people  here,  and  should  be  rebellious  if  I  was  called 
away. 

*^  I  was  thankful  for  your  tidings  about  the  dear  friends  at 
the  Hall  Farm ;  for  though  I  sent  them  a  letter  by  my  aunt's 
desire,  after  I  came  back  from  ray  sojourn  among  them,  I  have 
had  no  word  from  them.  My  aunt  has  not  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer,  and  the  work  of  the  house  is  sufficient  for  the  day,  for 
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she  is  weak  in  bod  j.  My  heart  cleaves  to  her  and  her  childreii 
as  the  nearest  of  all  to  me  in  the  flesh ;  yea,  and  to  all  in  that 
house.  I  am  carried  away  to  them  continnaliy  in  my  sle^ 
and  often  in  the  midst  of  work  and  even  of  speech,  the  thonght 
of  them  is  borne  in  on  me  as  if  they  were  in  need  and  trouble, 
which  yet  is  dark  to  me.^  There  may  be  some  leading  h^e; 
but  I  wait  to  be  taught    You  say  they  are  all  well. 

"  We  shall  see  ea/3x  other  again  in  the  body,  I  trusty — ^thoagfa, 
it  may  be,  not  for  a  long  while ;  for  the  brethren  and  sisters  at 
Leeds  are  desirous  to  have  me  for  a  short  space  among  them, 
when  I  have  a  door  opened  me  again  to  leave  Snowfield. 

"  Farewell,  dear  brother — and  yet  not  farewell.  For  those 
children  of  God  whom  it  has  been  granted  to  see  each  other 
fieu^e  to  fiice  and  to  hold  communion  together  and  to  feel  the 
same  spirit  working  in  both,  can  never  more  be  sundered, 
though  the  hills  may  lie  between.  For  their  souls  are  enlaiged 
for  evermore  by  that  union,  and  they  bear  one  another  about  in 
their  thoughts  continually  as  it  were  a  new  strength. 

^  Your  fiuthful  Sister  and  fellow-worker  in  Christ, 

^  Dinah  Mobbis.** 

^  I  have  not  skill  to  write  the  words  so  small  as  you  do^  and 
my  pen  moves  slow.  And  so  I  am  straitened,  and  say  but  lit- 
tle of  what  is  in  my  mind.  Greet  your  mother  for  me  with  a 
kiss.     She  asked  me  to  kiss  her  twice  when  we  parted.** 

Adam  bad  refolded  the  letter,  and  was  sitting  meditatively 
with  his  head  resting  on  his  arm  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  when 
Seth  came  up-«tairs. 

''  Hast  read  the  letter  f  said  Seth. 

''Yes,"  said  Adam.  ''I  don't  know  what  I  should  ha' 
thought  of  her  and  her  letter  if  I'd  never  seen  her :  I  daresay 
I  should  ha'  thought  a  preaching  woman  hateful.  But  she  s 
one  as  makes  everything  seem  right  she  says  and  does,  and  I 
seemed  to  see  her  and  hear  her  speaking  when  I  read  the  let- 
ter. It's  wonderful  how  I  remember  her  looks  and  her  voice. 
She'd  make  thee  rare  and  happy,  Seth ;  she's  just  the  woman 
for  thee." 

''It's  no  use  thinking  o'  that,"  said  Seth,  despond ingly. 
"  She  spoke  so  firm,  and  she's  not  the  woman  to  say  one  thing 
and  mean  another." 

"  Nay,  but  her  feelings  may  grow  different,    A  woman  may 
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get  to  love  by  d^recs — tbe  best  fire  doeena  flare  up  the  soon- 
est. I'd  have  thee  go  and  see  her  by-and-bj :  I'd  make  H 
coDvenient  for  thee  to  be  away  three  or  four  days,  and  it  'nd 
be  no  walk  for  thee — only  between  twenty  and  thirty  mile.'* 

'*  I  should  like  to  see  her  again,  whetlier  or  no,  if  she  would- 
na  be  displeased  with  ine  for  going,"  said  Seth. 

^  She'll  be  none  displeased,"  said  Adam,  emphatically,  get- 
ting up.  ^  It  might  be  a  great  happiness  to  us  all,  if  she'd 
have  thee,  for  mother  took  to  her  so  wonderful,  and  seemed 
so  contented  to  be  with  her." 

**  Ay,"  said  Seth,  rather  timidly,  "  and  Dinah's  fond  o'  Hetty 
too  :  tJie  thinks  a  deal  about  her." 

Adam  made  no  reply  to  that,  and  no  other  word  but  ^' good- 
night" passed  between  them. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


IN   HSTTT's   BXD-CHABiBKR. 


It  was  no  longer  light  enough  to  go  to  bed  without  a  candle, 
even  in  Mrs.  Peyser's  early  household,  and  Hetty  carried  one 
with  her  as  she  went  up  at  last  to  her  bedroom  soon  after 
Adam  was  gone,  and  bolted  the  door  behind  her. 

J^ov  she  would  read  her  letter.  It  must — it  must  have 
comfort  in  it.  How  was  Adam  to  know  the  truth  f  It  was 
always  likely  he  should  say  what  he  did  say. 

She  set  down  the  candle,  and  took  out  the  letter.  It  had  a 
faint  scent  of  roses,  which  made  her  feel  as  if  Arthur  were  close 
to  her.  She  put  it  to  her  lips,  and  a  rush  of  remembered  sen- 
sations for  a  moment  or  two  swept  away  all  fear.  But  her 
heart  began  to  flutter  strangely,  and  her  hands  to  tremble  as 
she  broke  the  seal.  She  read  slowly  ;  it  was  not  easy  for  her 
to  read  a  gentleman's  handwriting,  though  Arthur  had  taken 
pains  to  write  plainly. 

^  Dearbst  Hetty, — I  have  spoken  truly  when  I  have  said 
that  I  loved  you,  and  I  shall  never  forget  our  love.  I  shall  be 
your  true  friend  aa  long  as  life  lasts,  and  I  hope  to  prove  this 
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to  yon  m  many  ways.  If  I  say  anything  to  pain  yon  in  thii 
letter,  do  not  believe  it  is  for  want  of  love  and  tenderness 
towards  you,  for  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  for  yon,  if  I 
knew  it  to  be  really  for  your  nappiness.  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  my  little  Hetty  shedding  tears  when  I  am  not  th»e  to 
kiss  them  away ;  and  if  I  followed  only  my  own  inclinations,  I 
should  be  with  her  at  this  moment  instead  of  writii^.  It  is 
very  hard  for  me  to  part  from  her — harder  still  for  me  to 
write  words  which  may  seem  unkind,  though  they  spring  from 
the  truest  kindness. 

^  Dear,  dear  Hetty,  sweet  as  our  love  has  been  to  me,  sweet 
as  it  would  be  to  me  for  you  to  love  me  always,  I  feel  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  us  both  if  we  had  never  had  that 
happiness,  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  ask  you  to  love  roe  and 
care  for  me  as  little  as  you  can.  The  &ult  has  all  been  mine, 
for  though  I  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  longing  to  be  near 
yon,  I  have  felt  all  the  while  that  your  affection  for  me  might 
cause  you  grief.  I  ought  to  have  resisted  my  feelings.  I 
should  have  done  so,  if  I  had  been  a  better  fellow  than  I  ara ; 
but  now,  since  the  past  cannot  l^  ^tered,  I  am  bound  to  save 
you  from  any  evil  that  I  have  power  to  prevent  And  I  feel 
it  would  be  a  great  evil  for  yon  if  your  affections  continued  so 
fixed  on  me  that  you  could  think  of  no  other  man  who  might 
be  able  to  make  you  happier  by  his  love  than  I  ever  can,  and 
if  you  continued  to  Iook  towards  something  in  the  future 
which  cannot  possibly  happen.  For,  dear  Hetty,  if  I  were  to 
do  what  you  one  day  spoke  o(  and  make  you  my  wife,  I 
should  do  what  you  yourself  would  come  to  feel  .was  for  yonr 
misery  instead  of  your  wel&re.  I  know  you  can  never  be 
happy  except  by  marrying  a  man  in  yonr  own  station ;  and  if 
I  were  to  marry  you  now,  I  should  only  be  adding  to  any 
wrong  I  have  done,  besidte  offending  against  my  duty  in  the 
other  relations  of  life.  Yon  know  nothing,  dear  Hetty,  of  the 
world  in  which  I  must  always  live,  and  you  would  soon  b^n 
to  dislike  me,  because  there  would  be  so  little  in  which  we 
should  be  alike. 

^  And  since  I  cannot  marry  you,  we  must  part— ^we  must 
try  not  to  feel  like  lovers  any  more.  I  am  miserable  while  I 
say  this,  but  nothing  else  can  be.  Be  angry  with  me,  my 
sweet  one,  I  deserve  it;  but  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  not 
always  care  for  you — always  be  grateful  to  you — ^always  re- 
member my  Hetty ;  and  if  any  trouble  should  come  that  we 
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do  not  now  foresee,  trnst  in  me  to  do  everything  that  lies  in 
my  power. 

"  I  have  told  you  where  you  are  to  direct  a  letter  to,  if  you 
want  to  write,  but  I  put  it  down  below  lest  yon  should  have 
forgotten.  Do  not  write  unless  there  is  something  I  can  really 
do  for  you ;  for,  dear  Hetty,  we  must  try  to  think  of  each 
other  as  little  as  we  can.  Forpve  me,  and  try  to  forget  every- 
thing  about  me,  except  that  I  shall  be,  as  long  as  I  live,  your 
affectionate  friend, 

"Arthur  Donnithorihc." 

Slowly  Hetty  had  read  this  letter ;  and  when  she  looked  up 
from  it  there  was  the  reflection  of  a  blanched  fece  in  the  old 
dim  glass — a  white  marble  face  with  rounded  childish  forms, 
but  with  something  sadder  than  a  child's  pain  in  it  Hetty 
did  not  see  the  face — she  saw  nothing — she  only  felt  that  she 
was  cold  and  sick  and  trembling.  The  letter  shook  and  rus- 
tled in  her  hand.  She  laid  it  down.  It  was  a  horrible  sensa- 
tion^—this  cold  and  trembling :  it  swept  away  the  very  ideas 
that  produced  it,  and  Hetty  got  np  to  reach  a  warm  cloak 
from  her  clothespress,  wrapped  it  round  her,  and  sat  as  if  she 
were  thinking  of  nothing  but  getting  warm.  Presently  she 
took  up  the  letter  with  a  firmer  hand,  and  began  to  read  it 
through  again.  The  tears  came  this  time — great  rushing 
tears,  that  blinded  her  and  blotched  the  paper.  She  felt  no- 
thing but  that  Arthur  was  cruel — cruel  to  write  so,  cruel  not  to 
marry  her.  Reasons  why  he  could  not  marry  her  had  no 
existence  for  her  mind ;  how  could  she  believe  in  any  misery 
that  could  come  to  her  f^m  the  fulfilment  of  all  she  had  been 
longing  for  and  dreaming  of?  She  had  not  the  ideas  that 
could 'make  up  the  notion  of  that  misery. 

As  she  threw  down  the  letter  again,  she  caught  sight  of  her 
&ce  in  the  glass ;  it  was  reddened  now,  and  wet  with  tears ;  it 
was  almost  uke  a  companion  that  she  might  complain  to— that 
would  pity  her.  She  leaned  forward  on  her  elbows,  and 
looked  mto  those  dark  overflooding  eyes,  and  at  that  quivering 
month,  and  saw  how  the  tears  came  thicker  and  thicker,  and 
how  the  mouth  became  convulsed  with  sobs. 

The  shattering  of  all  her  little  dream-world,  the  crushing 
blow  on  her  new-bom  passion,  afflicted  her  pleasure^^raving 
nature  with  an  overpowering  pain  that  annihilated  all  impulse 
to  resistance,  and  suspended  her  anger.    She  sat  sobbing  till 
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the  candle  went  out,  and  then  wearied,  aching,  stnpified  with 
crying,  threw  herself  on  the  bed  without  undressing,  and  went 
to  sleep. 

There  was  a  feeble  dawn  in  the  room  when  Hetty  awoke,  a 
little  after  four  o'clock,  with  a  sense  of  dnll  misery,  the  cause 
of  which  broke  upon  her  gradually,  as  she  began  to  discern 
the  objects  round  her  in  the  dim  light  And  then  canie  the 
frightening  thought  that  she  had  to  conceal  her  misery,  as 
well  as  to  bear  it,  in  this  dreary  daylight  that  was  coining. 
She  could  lie  no  longer :  she  got  up  and  went  towards  the 
table :  there  lay  the  letter ;  she  opened  her  treasure-drawer : 
there  .lay  the  earrings  and  the  locket — the  signs  of  all  her 
short  happiness—- the  signs  of  the  life-long  dreariness  that  was 
to  follow  it  Looking  at  the  little  trinkets  which  she  had 
once  eyed  and  fingered  so  fondly  as  the  earnest  of  her  future 

Earadise  of  finely,  she  lived  back  in  the  moments  when  they 
ad  been  given  to  her  witli  such  tender  caresses,  such  strange- 
ly pretty  words,  such  glowing  looks,  which  filled  her  with  a 
bewildering  delicious  surprise — they  were  so  much  sweeter 
than  she  had  thought  anything  could  be.  And  the  Arthur 
who  had  spoken  to  her  and  looked  at  her  in  this  way,  who 
was  present  with  her  now — whose  arm  she  felt  round  her,  his 
cheek  against  hers,  his  very  breath  upon  her — ^as  the  cniel, 
cruel  Arthur  who  had  written  that  letter : — ^that  letter  which 
she  snatched  and  crushed  and  then  opened  again,  that  she 
might  read  it  once  more.  The  half-benumbed  mental  condi- 
tion which  was  the  effect  of  the  last  night's  violent  crying, 
made  it  necessary  to  her  to  look  again  and  see  if  her  wretched 
thoughts  were  actually  true — if  the  letter  was  really  so  cruel. 
She  had  to  hold  it  close  to  the  window,  else  she  could  not 
have  read  it  by  the  faint  light  Yes !  it  wa^  worse — ^it  was 
more  cruel.  She  crushed  it  up  again  in  anger.  She  hated 
the  writer  of  that  letter — hated  him  for  the  very  reason  that 
she  hung  upon  him  with  all  her  love — ^all  the  girlish  passion 
and  vanity  Uiat  made  up  her  love. 

She  had  no  tears  this  morning.  She  had  wept  them  all 
away  last  night,  and  now  she  felt  that  dry-eyed  morning 
misery,  which  is  worse  than  the  first  shock,  because  it  has  the 
future  in  it  as  well  as  the  present.  Every  morning  to  come, 
as  far  as  her  imagination  could  stretch,  she  would  have  to  set 
up  and  feel  that  the  day  would  have  no  joy  for  her.  Jbor 
there  is  no  despair  so  absolute  as  that  which  comes  with  the 
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fint  moments  of  oar  first  great  sorrow,  when  we  have  not  yet 
known  what  it  is  to  have  suffered  and  be  healed,  to  have  de- 
spaired and  to  have  recovered  hope.  As  Hetty  began  languid- 
ly to  take  off  the  clothes  she  had  worn  all  the  night,  that  she 
might  wash  herself  and  brush  her  hair,  she  had  a  sickening 
sense  that  her  life  would  go  on  in  this  way  :  she  should  always 
be  doing  things  she  had  no  pleasure  in,  getting  up  to  the  old 
tasks  of  work,  seeing  people  she  cared  nothing  about,  going  to 
church,  and  to  Treddleston,  and  to  tea  with  Mrs.  Best,  and 
carrying  no  happy  thought  with  her.  For  her  short  poisonous 
delights  had  spoiled  for  ever  all  the  little  joys  that  had  once 
maoe  the  sweetness  of  her  life — ^the  new  frock  ready  for  Tred- 
dleston lair,  the  party  at  Mr.  Britton's  at  Broxton  wake,  the 
beaux  that  she  would  say  **  No  "  to  for  a  long  while,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  wedding  that  was  to  come  at  last  when  she 
would  have  a  silk  gown  and  a  great  many  clothes  all  at  once. 
These  things  were  all  fiat  and  dreary  to  her  now :  everything 
would  be  a  weariness :  and  she  would  carry  about  for  ever  a 
hopeless  thirst  and  longing. 

She  paused  in  the  midst  of  her  languid  undr^ing,  and 
leaned  against  the  dark  old  clothes-press.  Her  neclrand  arms 
were  bare,  her  hair  hung  down  in  delicate  rings,  and  they 
were  just  as  beautiful  as  they  were  that  night  two  months  ago, 
when  she  walked  up  and  down  this  bed-chamber  glowing  with 
vanity  and  hope.  She  was  not  thinking  of  her  neck  and  arms 
now ;  even  her  own  beauty  was  indifferent  to  her.  Her  eyes 
wandered  sadly  over  the  dull  old  chamber,  and  then  looked 
out  vacantly  towards  the  growing  dawn.  Did  a  remembrance 
of  Dinah  come  across  her  mind  ?  Of  her  foreboding  words, 
which  had  made  her  angry-— of  Dinah's  affectionate  entreaty 
to  think  of  her  as  a  friend  in  trouble  ?  No,  the  impression  had 
been  too  slight  to  recur.  Any  affection  or  comfort  Dinah  could 
have  given  her  would  have  been  as  indifferent  to  Hetty  this 
morning  as  everything  else  was  except  her  bruised  passion. 
She  was  only  thinking  she  could  never  stay  here  and  go 
on  with  the  old  life — ^she  could  better  bear  something  quite 
new  than  sinking  back  into  the  old  everyday  round.  She 
would  like  to  run  away  that  very  morning,  and  never  see  any 
of  the  old  faces  again.  But  Hetty's  was  not  a  nature  to  face 
difficulties — to  dare  to  loose  her  hold  on  the  familiar  and  rush 
blindly  on  some  unknown  condition.  Hers  was  a  luxurious  and 
vain  nature,  not  a  paseionatc  one ;  and  if  she  were  ever  to  take 
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any  violeot  measure,  she  most  be  urged  to  it  by  the  despen- 
tion  of  terror.  There  was  not  much  room  for  her  thoughts  to 
travel  in  the  narrow  circle  of  her  imagination,  and  she  soon 
fixed  on  the  one  thing  she  would  do  to  get  away  from  her  old 
life ;  she  would  ask  her  uncle  to  let  her  go  to  be  a  lady's- 
maid.  Miss  Lydia^s  maid  would  help  her  to  get  a  situation,  if 
she  knew  Hetty  had  her  nucleus  leave. 

When  she  had  thought  of  this,  she  fiistened  up  her  hair  and 
began  to  wash :  it  seemed  more  possible  for  her  to  go  down 
stairs  and  try  to  behave  as  usual.  She  would  ask  her  uncle 
this  very  day.  On  Hetty's  blooming  health  it  would  take  a 
great  deal  of  such  mental  suffering  as  hers  to  leave  any  deep 
impress ;  and  when  she  was  dressed  as  neatly  as  usual  in  her 
working-dress,  with  her  hair  tucked  up  under  her  little  cap,  an 
indifferent  observer  would  have  been  more  struck  with  the 
young  roundness  of  her  cheek  and  neck,  and  the  darkness  of 
ner  eyes  and  eyelashes,  than  with  any  signs  of  sadness  about 
her.  But  when  she  took  up  the  crush^  letter  and  put  it  in 
her  drawer,  that  she  might  lock  it  out  of  sight,  hard  smarting 
tears,  having  no  relief  in  them,  as  the  great  drops  had  that  fell 
last  night,,  forced  their  way  into  her  eyes.  She  wiped  them 
away  quickly :  she  must  not  cry  in  the  day-time :  nobody 
should  find  out  how  miserable  she  was,  nobody  should  know 
she  was  disappointed  about  anything ;  and  the  thought  that 
the  eyes  of  her  aunt  and  uncle  would  be  upon  her,  gave  her 
the  self-command  which  often  accompanies  a  great  dread. 
For  Hetty  looked  out  from  her  secret  misery  towards  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  ever  knowing  what  had  happened,  as  the  sick 
and  weary  prisoner  might  think  of  the  possible  pillory.  They 
would  think  her  conduct  shameful ;  and  shame  was  torture. 
That  was  poor  little  Hetty's  conscience. 

So  she  locked  up  her  drawer,  and  went  away  to  her  early 
work.  "* 

In  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Poyser  was  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
his  good-nature  was  therefore  at  its  superlative  moment, 
HetW  seized  the  opportunity  of  her  aunt's  absence  to  say, 

•*  Uncle,  I  wish  vou'd  let  me  go  for  a  lady's  maid." 

Mr.  Poyser  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  looked  at 
Hetty  in  mild  surprise  for  some  moments.  She  was  sewing, 
and  went  on  with  her  work  industriously. 

"  Why,  what's  put  that  into  your  head,  my  wench  ?"  he  said 
at  last,  after  he  had  given  one  conservative  pufif. 
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^  I  should  like  it— I  should  like  it  better  than  farm-worL'^ 

"  Nay,  nay ;  you  fancy  so  because  you  donna  know  it,  my 
wench.  It  wouldn't  be  half  so  good  for  your  health,  nor  for 
your  luck  i'  life.  Yd  like  you  to  stay  wi'  us  till  you've  got  a  good 
husband :  you're  my  own  niece,  and  I  wouldn't  have  you  go 
to  service,  though  it  was  a  gentleman's  house,  as  long  as  I've 
got  a  home  for  you." 

Mr.  Poyser  paused,  and  puffed  away  at  his  pipe. 

^  I  like  the  needlework,'^  said  Hetty,  ^  and  I  should  get  good 
wi^es." 

^  Has  your  aunt  been  a  bit  sharp  wi'  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Poyser, 
not  noticing  Hetty's  further  argument  *^You  mustna  mind 
that,  my  wench — she  does  it  for  your  good.  She  wishes  you 
well ;  an'  there  isn't  many  aunts  as  are  no  kin  to  you  'ud  ha' 
done  by  you  as  she  has." 

"  No,  it  isn't  my  aunt,"  said  Hetty ;  ^  but  I  should  like  the 
work  better." 

"  It  was  all  very  well  for  you  to  learn  the  work  a  bit — ^an'  I 
gov  my  consent  to  that  fast  enough,  sin'  Mrs.  Pomfret  was  wil- 
ling to  teach  you.  For  if  anythmg  was  t'  happen,  it's  well  to 
know  how  to  turn  your  hand  to  different  sorts  o'  things.  But 
I  niver  meant  you  to  go  to  service,  my  wench ;  my  family's  ate 
their  own  bread  and  cheese  as  far.  back  as  anybody  knows, 
hanna  they,  fi^ther  ?  You  wouldna  like  your  grandchild  to  take 
wage?" 

*^  Na-a-y,"  said  old  Martin,  with  an  elongation  of  the  word, 
meant  to  make  it  bitter  as  well  as  negative,  while  he  leaned 
forward  and  looked  down  on  the  floor.  **  But  the  wench  takes 
arter  her  mother.  I'd  hard  work  t'  hould  her  in,  an'  she  mar- 
ried i'  spite  o'  me — a  feller  wi'  on'y  two  head  o'  stock  when 
there  should  ha'  been  ten  on's  farm — she  might  well  die  o'  th' 
infUmraation  afore  she  war  thirty." 

It  was  seldom  the  old  man  made  so  long  a  speech  ;  but  his 
son's  question  had  fallen  like  a  bit  of  dry  fuel  on  the  embers 
of  a  long  unextinguished  resentment,  which  had  always  made 
the  grandfather  more  indifferent  to  Hetty  than  to  his  son's 
children.  Her  mother's  fortune  had  been  spent  by  that  sood- 
for-nougbt  Sorrel,  and  Hetty  had  Sorrel's  blood  in  her  veins. 

^  Poor  thing,  poor  thing!"  said  Martin  the  younger,  who 
was  sorry  to  have  provoked  this  retrospective  harshness.  ^^  She'd 
but  bad  lack,  hut  Hetty's  got  as  good  a  chance  o'  getting  a 
solid,  sober  husband  as  any  gell  i'  this  country." 
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After  thrawins  out  this  pregnant  hint,  Mr.  Poyser  recurred 
to  his  pipe  and  his  silence,  looking  at  Hetty  to  see  if  she  did 
uot  give  some  sig^n.  of  having  renounced  her  ill-ad  vised  wish. 
But  instead  of  that,  Hetty,  in  spite  of  herself,  began  to  ciy, 
half  out  of  ill-temper  at  the  denial,  half  out  of  the  day's  repress- 
ed sadness^ 

'*  Hegh,  hegh !''  said  Mr.  Poyser,  meaning  to  check  her  play- 
fully, '*  don't  let's  have  any  crying.  Crying's  for  them  as  ha'  ^ 
cot  no  home,  not  for  them  as  want  to  get  rid  o'  one.  What 
dost  think  ?"  he  continued  to  his  wife,  who  now  came  back  into 
the  house-place,  knitting  with  fierce  rapidity,  as  if  that  move- 
ment were  a  necessary  mnction,  like  the  twittering  of  a  crab's 
antennas. 

*^  Think  f — why,  I  think  we  shall  have  the  fowl  stole  before 
we  are  much  older,  wi'  that  gell  forgetting  to  lock  the  pens  up 
o'  nights.  What's  the  matter  now,  Hetty !  What  are  you 
crying  at  ?'' 

^  Why,  she's  been  wanting  to  go  for  a  lady's-maid,"  said  Mr. 
Poyser.     ^  I  tell  her  we  can  do  better  for  her  nor  that." 

^  I  thought  she'd  got  some  maggot  in  her  head,  she's  gone 
about  wi'  her  month  buttoned  up  so  all  day.  It's  all  wf  going 
so  among  them  servants  at  the  Ohase,  as  we  war  fools  for  let- 
ting her.  She  thinks  it  'ud  be  a  finer  life  than  being  wi'  them 
as  are  akin  to  her,  and  ha'  brought  her  up  sin'  she  war  no  big- 
ger nor  Marty.  She  thinks  there's  nothing  belongs  to  being  a 
ladv's-maid,  but  wearing  finer  clothes  nor  uie  was  born  to,  I'll 
be  bound.  It's  what  rag  she  can  get  to  stick  on  her  as  she's 
thinking  on  from  morning  till  night ;  as  I  often  ask  her  if  she 
wouldn't  like  to  be  the  mawkin  i'  the  field,  for  then  she'd  be 
made  o'  rags  inside  an'  out  I'll  never  gi'  my  consent  to  her 
going  for  a  lady's-maid,  while  she's  got  good  friends  to  take 
care  on  her,  till  she's  married  to  somebody  better  nor  one  o' 
them  valets,  as  is  neither  a  common  man.  nor  a  gentleman,  an' 
must  live  on  the  fat  o'  the  land,  an's  like  enou^  to  stick  bis 
hands  under  his  coat  tails  and  expect  his  wife  to  work  for  him." 

**  Ay,  ay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  ^  we  must  have  a  better  husband 
for  her  nor.  that,  and  there's  better  at  hand.  Come,  my 
wench,  give  over  crying,  and,  get  to  bed.  I'll  do  better  for 
you  nor  letting  yon  go  for  a  lady's-maid.  Let's  hear  no  more 
on't" 

When  Hetty  was  gone  up-stairs  he  said, 

^  I  canna  make  it  out  as  she  should  want  to  go  away,  for  I 
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thought  she'd  got  a  mind  t'  Adam  Bede.    She's  looked  like  it 
o'  late." 

**  Eh,  there's  no  knowing  what  she's  got  a  likiag  to^  for  things 
take  no  more  hold  on  her  than  if  she  was  a  dried  pea.  I  believe 
that  gell  Molly — as  is  aggravating  enoagh,  for  the  matter  o' 
that— -but  I  believe  she'd  care  more  about  leaving  as  and  the 
children,  for  all  she's  been  here  but  a  year  come  Michaelmas 
nor  Hetty  would.  But  she's  got  this  notion  o'  being  a  lady's 
maid  wi'  going  among  them  servants— we  might  ha'  known 
what  it  *ad  le<^  to  when  we  let  her  go  to  learn  the  fine  work. 
But  m  put  a  stop  to  it  pretty  quick." 

**Thee*dstbe  sorry  to  part  wi'  her,  if  it  wasn't  for  her  good," 
said  Mr.  Poyser.    "  She's  usefiil  to  thee  i'  the  work." 

"  Sorry  ?  vis ;  Vm  fonder  on  her  nor  she  deserves — a  little 
hard-hearted  hussy,  wanting  to  leave  us  i'  that  way.  I  can't  ha' 
had  her  about  me  these  seven  year,  I  reckon,  and  done  for  her, 
and  taught  her  everything,  wi'out  caring  about  her.  An'  here 
I'm  having  linen  spun,  an'  thinking  all  the  while  it'll  make 
sheeting  and  table-clothing  for  her  when  she's  married,  an'  she'll 
live  i'  tbe  parish  wi'  us,  aiid  never  go  out  of  our  sights,  like  a 
fool  as  I  am  for  thinking  aught  about  her,  as  is  no  better  nor  a 
cherry  wi'  a  hard  stone  inside  it" 

**  Nay,  nay,  thee  mustna  make  much  of  a  trifle,"  said  Mr.  Poyser, 
soothingly.  ^  She's  fond  on  us,  I'll  be  bound ;  but  she's  young, 
an' gets  things  in  her  head  as  she  can't  rightly  give  account  on. 
Them  young  fillys  'ull  run  away  often  wi'out  knowing  why." 

Her  uncle's  answers,  however,  had  had  another  effect  on 
Hettv  besides  that  of  disappointing  her  and  making  her  cry. 
She  knew  quite  well  whom  he  had  in  his  mind  in  his  allusions 
to  marriage,  and  to  a  «>ber,  solid  husband ;  and  when  she  was 
in  her  bed-room  i^in,  the  possibility  of  her  marrying  Adam 
presented  itself  to  her  in  a  new  light.  In  a  mind  where  no 
strong  sympathies  are  at  work,  where  there  is  no  supreme  sense 
of  right  to  which  the  agitated  nature  can  cling  and  steady  itself 
to  quiet  endurance,  one  of  the  first  results  of  sorrow  is  a  des- 
perate, vague  clutching  after  any  deed  that  will  change  the  actual 
condition.  Poor  Hetty's  vision  of  consequences,  at  no  time 
more  than  a  narrow  fantastic  calculation  of  her  own  probable 
pleasures  and  pains,  was  now  quite  shut  out  by  reckless  irritar 
tion  under  present  suffering,  and  she  was  ready  for  one  of  those 
convulsive,  motiveless  actions  by  which  wretched  men  and  wo- 
men leap  from  a  temporary  sorrow  into  a  life-long  misery. 
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Why  should  she  not  marry  Adam  ?  She  did  not  care  what 
she  did,  so  that  it  made  some  change  in  her  life.  8he  felt 
confident  that  he  would  still  want  to  marry  her,  and  any  iiii^ 
ther  thought  about  Adam's  happiness  in  the  matter  had  never 
yet  visited  her. 

'*  Strange !"  perhaps  you  will  say,  *'  this  rush  of  impolse towards 
a  course  that  might  have  seemed  the  most  repugnant  to  her  pre- 
sent state  of  mind,  and  in  only  the  second  night  of  her  sadness  T' 

Yes,  the  actions  of  a  little  trivial  soul  like  Hetty's,  strug- 
gling amidst  the  serious,  sad  destinies  of  a  human  being,  ort 
strauge.  So  are  the  motions  of  a  little  vessel  without  ballast 
tossed  about  on  a  stormy  sea.  How  pretty  it  looked  with  its 
particolored  sail  in  the  sunlight,  moored  in  the  quiet  bay ! 

^  Let  that  roan  bear  the  loss  who  loosed  it  from  its  mooiingB." 

But  that  will  not  save  the  vessel — ^tfae  pretty  thing  Uiat 
might  have  been  a  life-long  joy. 


CHAPTER  XXXTI. 

MHB.   POYBKR   ^^  HAS    HER  BAT    OUT." 

The  next  Saturday  evening  there  was  mudi  excited  discussion 
at  the  Donnithorne  Arms  concerning  an  incident  which  had 
occurred  that  very  day — no  less  than  a  second  appearance  of 
the  smart  man  in  top-boots,  said  by  some  to  be  a  mere  farmer 
in  treaty  for  the  Chase  Farm,  by  others  to  be  the  future  stew- 
ard ;  but  by  Mr.  Casson  himself^  the  personal  witness  to  the 
stranger's  visit,  pronounced  contemptuously  to  be  nothing 
better  than  a  bailiff,  such  as  Satchell  had  been  before  him.  No 
one  had  thought  of  denying  Mr.  Casson's  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  seen  the  stranger,  nevertheless  he  proffered 
various  corroborating  circumstances. 

"•  I  see  him  myself;"  he  said ;  '*  I  see  him  coming  along  by 
the  Crab-tree  meadow  on  a  bald-faced  boss.  I'd  just  been  t' 
hev  a  pint — it  was  half  after  ten  i'  the  forenoon,  when  I  her 
my  pint  as  r^lar  as  the  dock — and  I  says  to  Knowles,  as 
druv  up  with  his  waggon,  '  You'll  get  a  bit  o*  barley  to-day, 
Knowles,'  I  says,  *  if  you  look  about  you ;'  and  then  I  went 
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round  by  the  rick-yard,  and  towart  the  Treddles'on  road ;  and 
jnst  as  I  come  up  by  the  big  ash-tree,  I  see  the  man  i'  top- 
boots  coming  along  on  a  bald-faced  hoes — I  wish  I  may  never 
stir  if  I  didn't.  And  I  stood  still  till  he  come  np,  and  I  says, 
'  Good  morning,  sir,'  I  says,  for  I  wanted  to  hear  the  turn  of  his 
tongne^  as  I  might  know  whether  he  was  a  this^ountry-man ;  so 
I  says,  ^Good  morning,  sir :  it*ll  'old  hnp  for  the  barley  this  mom« 
ing,  I  think.  There'll  be  a  bit  eot  hin,  if  we've  good-lnck.'  And 
he  says;  ^£h,  ye  may  benuglit,  there's  noo  tallin','  he  says; 
and  I  know'd  by  thalf — here  Mr.  Casson  gave  a  wink — **  as  he 
didn't  come  from  a  hundred  mile  off.  I  daresay  he'd  think  me 
a  hodd  talker,  as  yon  Loamshire  folks  allays  does  hany  wonn 

/talks  the  right  langni^e." 
'^The  right  language !   said  Bartle'Massey,  contemptuously. 
*•  You're  about  as  near  the  right  language  as  a  pig's  squeaking 
s  like  a  tune  played  on  >a  key-bugle." 

^  Well,  I  don't  know,*'  answered  Mr.  Casson,  with  an  angry 
smile.  **  I  should  think  a  man  as  has  lived  among  the  gentry 
from  a  by,  is  likely  to  know  what's  the  right  language  pretty 
nigh  as  well  as  a  schoolmaster." 

**  Ay,  ay,  man,"  said  Bartle,  with  a  tone  of  sarcastic  consola- 
tion, *^you  talk  the  riffht  language  for  you.  When  Mike 
Holdsworth's  goat  says  bara-a,  it's  all  righ^-it  'ud  be  unnatu- 
ral for  it  to  make  any  other  noise." 

The  rest  of  the  party  beinff  Loamshire  men,  Mr.  Casson  had 
the  laugh  strongly  against  him,  and  wisely  fell  back  on  the 
previous  question,  which,  far  from  being  exhausted  in  a  single 
evening,  was  renewed  in  the  churchyard  before  service,  tne 
next  day,  with  the  fresh  interest  conferred  on  all  news  when 
there  is  a  fresh  person  to  hear  it ;  and  that  fresh  hearer  was 
Martin  Poyser,  who,  as  his  wife  said,  **  never  went  booain'  with 
that  set  at  Casson's,  a-sittin'  soakin'-in  drink,  and  looking  as 
wise  as  a  lot  o'  cod-fish  wi'  red  fieMses." 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  conversation  die  had  had  with 
her  husband  on  their  way  from  church,  concerning  this  proble- 
matic stranger,  that  Mrs.  Poyser's  thoughts  immediately  re- 
verted to  him  when,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  as  she  was  stand- 
ing at  the  house  door  with  her  knitting,  in  that  eager  leisure 
which  came  to  her  when  the  afternoon  cleaning  was  done,  she 
saw  the  old  Squire  enter  the  yard  on  his  black  pony,  followed 
by  John  the  groom.  She  always  cited  it  afterwards  as  a  case 
of  prevision,  which  really  had  something  more  in  it  than  her 
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own  remarkable  penetration,  that  the  monient  she  set  eyes  on 
the  Squire,  she  said  to  herself  "I  shonldna  wonder  if  he^s 
come  about  that  man  as  is  a-going  to  take  the  Chase  Fann, 
wantinff  Poyser  to  do  something  for  him  without  pay.  Bot 
Pojser^  a  mol  if  he  doe&" 

Something  unwonted  must  clearly  be  in  the  wind,  for  the 
old  Squire's  visits  to  his  tenantir  were  rare ;  and  thoogh  Mrs. 
Poyser  had  during  the  last  twelvemonth  recited  many  imagi- 
nary speeches^  meaning  even  more  than  met  the  ear,  which 
she  was  quite  determined  to  make  to  him  the  next  time  he  ap- 
peared within  the  gates  of  the  Hall  Fann,  the  speeches  had 
alwi^s  remained  imaginary. 

^  Good-day,  Mrs.  Poyser,"  said  the  old  Sqnire,  peering  at 
her  with  his  shortsighted  eyes — a  mode  of  looking  at  her 
which,  as  Mrs.  Poyser  observed,  **  allays  aggravated  her :  it  was 
as  if  you  was  a  insect,  and  he  was  going  to  dab  his  finger-Dail 
on  you." 

However  she  said,  ^,Your  servant,  sir,"  and  curtsied  with  an 
air  of  perfect  deference  as  she  advanced  towards  him  :  she  waa 
not  the  woman  to  misbehave  towards  her  betters,  and  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  catechism,  without  severe  provocation* 

^  Is  your  husband  at  home,  Mrs.  Poyser  f" 

''Yes,  sir;  he's  only  i'  the  rick-yard.-  I'll  send  for  him  in  a 
minute,  if  you'll  please  to  get  down  and  step  in," 

^  Thank  yon ;  I  will  do  so.  I  want  to  consult  him  aboat  a 
little  matter;  but  you  are  quite  as  much  concerned  in  it,  if  not 
more.    I  must  have  your  opinion  too." 

^  Hetty,  run  and  tell  your  uncle  to  come  in,"  said  Mrs. 
Poyser,  as  they  entered  the  house,  and  the  old  gentleman 
bowed  low  in  answer  to  Hetty's  curtsy ;  while  ToUy,  conadcxis 
of  a  pinafore  stained  with  gooseberry  jam,  stood  hiding  her 
face  affsinst  the  clock,  and  peeping  round  fortively. 

''What  a  fine  old  kitchen  tnis  is!"  said  Mr.  Donnithome^ 
looking  round  admiringly.  He  always  moke  in  the  same  de- 
liberate, well-chiselled,  polite  way,  whether  his  words  were 
sugaij  or  venomous.  "  And  you  keep  it  so  exquisitely  clean, 
Mrs.  Poyser.  I  like  those  premises,  do  you  know,  beyond  any 
on  the  estate." 

"  Well,  sir,  since  you're  fond  of  'em,  I  should  be  glad  if  you*d 
let  a  bit  o'  repairs  be  done  to  'em,  for  the  hearing's  i'  that 
state,  as  we're  likely  to  be  eaten  up  wi'  rats  and  mice;  and  the 
cellar,  you  may  stan'  up  to  your  knees  i*  water  in't^  if  you  like 
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to  go  down;  but  perhaps  yoa'd  rather  believe  mj  words. 
Won't  yon  please  to  sit  down,  sir  ?" 

"  Not  yet :  I  must  see  yoar  dairy.  I  have  not  seen  it  for 
years,  and  I  hear  on  all  hands  about  your  fine  cheese  and  bat* 
ter,**  said  the  Squire,  looking  politely  anconscious  that  there 
could  be  any  question  on  which  he  and  Mis.  Poyser  might 
happen  to  disagree.  *^  I  think  I  see  the  door  open,  there : 
you  must  not  be  surprised  if  I  cast  a  covetous  eye  on  your 
cream  and  butter.  I  don't  expect  that  Mrs.  Satchell's  cream 
and  butter  will  bear  comparison  with  yours.'' 

'^  I  can't  say,  sir,  Fm  sure.  It's  seldom  I  see  other  folks's 
butter,  though  there's  some  on  it  as  one's  no  need  to  see— the 
smell's  enough." 

**  Ah,  now  this  I  like,"  said  Mr.  Donnithome,  looking  round 
at  the  damp  temple  of  cleanliness,  but  keeping  near  the  door. 
^  I'm  sure  I  should  like  my  breakfast  better  if  I  knew  the  but- 
ter and  cream  came  from  this  dairy.  Thank  you,  that  really 
is  a  pleasant  sight  Unfortunately,  my  slight  tendency  to 
rheumatiam  makes  me  afraid  of  damp  :  I'll  sit  down  in  your 
comfortable  kitchen.  *  Ah,  Poyser,  how  do  you  do  t  In  the 
midst  of  business,  I  see,  as  usual.  I've  been  looking  at  your 
wife's  beautiful  dairy — the  best  manager  in  the  parish,  is  she  not  f" 

Mr.  Poyser  had  just  entered  in  shirt-sleeves  and  open  waist- 
coat, with  a  face  a  shade  redder  than  usual,  from  the  exertion 
of  '*'  pitching."  As  he*  stood,  red,  rotund,  and  radiant  before 
the  small  wiry,  cool,  old  gentleman,  he  looked  like  a  prize 
apple  by  the  side  of  a  withered  crab. 

**  Will  yon  please  to  take  this  chair,  sir  f"  he  said,  lifting  his 
lather's  arm-chair  forward  a  little :  "•  you'll  find  it  easy." 

^  No,  thank  you,  I  never  sit  in  easy-chairs,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  seatmg  himself  on  a  small  chair  near  the  door. 
"  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Poyser — sit  down,  pray,  both  of  you — 
I've  been  far  from  contented,  for  some  time,  with  Mrs.  Satchell's 
dairy  management  I  think  she  has  not  a  good  method,  as 
yon  have." 

**  Indeed,  sir,  I  can't  speak  to  that,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  in  a 
hard  voice,  rolling  and  unrolling  her  knitting,  and  looking 
icily  out  of  the  window,  as  she  continued  to  stand  opposite  the 
squire.  Poyser  might  sit  down  if  he  liked,  she  thought ;  the 
wasn't  going  to  sit  down,  as  if  she'd  give  in  to  any  such 
smooth-tongued  palaver.  Mr.  Poyser,  who  looked  and  felt  the 
reverse  of  icy,  did  sit  down  in  his  three-cornered  chair. 
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^  And  now,  Poyser,  m  Satchell  is  laid  np,  I  am  intending  to 
let  the  Chase  Farm  to  a  respectable  tenant  Fro  tired  of 
having  a  fiurm  on  my  own  bands — ^nothing  is  made  the  best  o^ 
in  Ba(%  cases,  as  yon  know.  A  satis&ctory  bailiff  is  bard  to 
find ;  and  I  think  yon  and  I,  Poyser,  and  yoar  excellent  wife 
here,  can  enter  into  a  little  amusement  in  consequence,  wbidi 
will  be  to  our  mntnal  advantage. 

**  Ob,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  with  a  good-natared  bbrnkiiess  of 
imagination  as  to  the  nature  of  the  arrangement 

^  If  I'm  called  upon  to  speak,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  after 
fflancing  at  her  husband  with  pity  at  his  softness,  **  yon  know 
better  uan  me ;  but  I  don't^ee  what  the  Chase  Farm  is  t'  ns 
— weVe  cumber  enough  wi'  our  own  farm.  Not  but  what  Fm 
glad  to  hear  o*  anybody  respectable  coming  into  the  pariah : 
there's  some  as  ha*  been  brought  in  as  hasn't  been  looked  in  f 
that  character." 

^  You're  likely  to  find  Mr.  Thurle  an  excellent  neighbor,  I 
assure  you :  such  a  one  as  yon  will  feel  glad  to  have  accommo- 
dated by  the  little  plan  I'm  going  to  mention ;  especially  as  I 
hope  you  will  find  it  as  much  to  your  own  advantage  as  his." 

^  Indeed,  sir,  if  it's  anything  t'  our  advantage,  it'll  be  the 
first  offer  o'  the  sort  I've  heared  oii.  It^s  them  as  take  advan- 
tage that  get  advantage  i'  this  worid,  /  think :  folks  have  to 
wait  long  enough  afore  it's  brou^t  to  'em." 

^  The  fact  is,  Poyser,"  said  the  Squire,  ignoring  Mrs.  Pey- 
ser's theory  of  worldly  prosperity,  ^  there  is  too  roueh  dairy 
land,  and  too  little  plough  land,  on  the  Chase  Farm,  to  snit 
Thurle's  purpose — indeed,  he  will  only  take  the  &rm  on  con- 
dition of  some  change  in  it :  his  wife,  it  i^pears,  is  not  a  clever 
dairy-woman,  like  yours.  Now,  the  plan  I'm  thinking  of  is  to 
effect  a  little  exchange.  If  yon  were  to  have  the  Hollow  Pas- 
tures, you  might  increase  your  dairy,  which  must  be  so  profit- 
able under  your  wife's  management ;  and  I  should  request  yon, 
Mrs.  Poyser,  to  supply  my  house  with  milk,  creana,  and  butter 
at  the  market  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  Poyser,  yon  might 
let  Thurle  have  the  Lower  and  Upper  Ridges,  which  rcaTly, 
with  our  wet  seasons,  would  be  a  good  riddance  for  you.  There 
is  much  less  risk  in  dairy  land  Uian  com  land." 

Mr.  Poyser  was  leaning  forward,  with  his  elbows  on  hia 
knees,  his  hand  on  one  side,  and  his  mouth  screwed  up — appa- 
rently absorbed  in  making  the  tips  of  his  fingers  meet  so  as  to 
represent  with  perfect  accuracy  the  ribs  of  a  ship.     He  was 
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mttch  too  acute  a  man  not  to  see  through  the  whole  business, 
and  to  foresee  perfectly  what  would  be  his  wife's  view  of  the 
subject ;  but  he  disliked  giving  unpleasant  answers :  unless  it 
waa  on  a  point  of  farming  practice,  he  would  rather  give  up 
than  have  a  quarrel,  any  day  ;  and  after  all,  it  mattered  more 
to  hia  wife  than  to  him.  So  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  he 
looked  up  at  her  and  said  mildly,  "  What  dost  say  ?'' 

Mrs.  Poyser  had  had  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  husband  with 
cold  severity  daring  his  silence,  but  now  she  turned  away  her 
head  with  a  toss,  looked  icily  at  the  opposite  roof  of  the  cow- 
shed, and  spearing  her  knitting  together  with  the  loose  pin, 
held  it  firmly  between  her  clasped  hands. 

"  Say  ?  Why,  I  say  you  may  do  as  you  like  about  giving 
np  any  o'  your  com  land,  afore  your  lease  is  up,  which  it 
won't  be  for  a  year  come  next  Michaelmas  Lady  Day,  but 
ril  not  consent  to  take  more  dairy  work  into  my  hands,  either 
for  love  or  money ;  and  there's  nayther  love  nor  money  here, 
as  I  can  see,  on'y  other  folks's  love  o'  theirselves,  and  the 
money  as  is  to  go  into  other  folks's  pockets.  I  know  there's 
them  as  is  bom  t'  own  the  land,  and  them  as  is  born  to  sweat 
on  't," — here  Mrs.  Poyser  paused  to  gasp  a  little — ^and  I 
know  it's  christened  folks's  duty  to  submit  to  their  betters  as 
fur  as  flesh  and  blood  'nil  bear  it ;  but  I'll  not  make  a  martyr 
o'  myself  and  wear  myself  to  skin  and  bone,  and  worret  ray- 
self  as  if  I  was  a  chum  wi'  butter  a-coming  in  t,  for  no  landlord 
in  £nffland,  not  if  he  was  King  George  himseli" 

*^Kq,  do,  my  dear  Mrs.  Poyner,  certainly  not,"  said  the 
Sqnire,  still  confident  in  his  own  powers  of  persuasion,  ^*  you 
must  not  overwork  yourself;  but  don't  you  think  your  work 
will  rather  be  lessened  than  increased  in  this  way  ?  There  is 
so  much  milk  required  at  the  Abbey,  that  you  will  have  little 
increase  of  cheese  and  butter  making  from  the  addition  to  your 
dairy ;  and  I  believe  selling  the  milk  is  the  most  profitable  way 
of  disposing  of  dairy  produce,  is  it  not  ?" 

"Ay,  that's  troe,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  unable  to  repress  an 
opinion  on  a  question  of  farming  profits,  and  forgetting  that  it 
was  not  in  this  case  a  purely  abstract  question. 

"I  daresay,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser  bitterly,  turning  her  head 
half-way  towards  her  husband,  and  looking  at  the  vacant  arm- 
chair— **  I  daresay  it's  trae  for  men  as  sit  i  th'  chimney-corner 
and  make  believe  as  everything's  cut  wi'  ins  an'  outs  to  fit  int' 
everything  else.     If  you  could  make  a  pudding  wi'  thinking  o' 
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the  batter,  it  'ud  be  easy  getting  dinner.  How  do  I  knoir 
whether  the  milk  'ull  be  wanted  constant?  What's  to  make 
me  sure  as  the  house  won't  be  put  o'  board-wage  afore  we're 
many  months  older,  and  then  I  may  ha?e  to  lie  awake  o'  nights 
wi'  twenty  gallons  o*  milk  on  my  mind — and  Dingall  'nil  take 
no  more  butter,  let  alone  paying  for  it;  and  we  must  fat  pigs 
till  weVe  obliged  to  beg  the  butcher  on  our  knees  to  bay  'en, 
and  lose  half  of  'em  wi'  the  measles.  And  there's  the  fetchii^ 
and  carrying,  as  'ud  be  welly  half  a  day's  work  for  a  man  an' 
boss — thai^s  to  be  took  out  o  the  profits,  I  reckon  ?  But  thev«'s 
folks  'ud  hold  a  sieve  under  the  pump  and  expect  to  cany  away 
the  water." 

^  That  difficulty — about  the  fetching  and  carrying — jwi  wiO 
not  have,  Mrs.  Poyser,"  said  the  Squire,  who  thought  that  this 
entrance  into  particulars  indicated  a  distant  inclination  to 
compromise  on  Mrs.  Poyser's  part — ^'Bethell  will  do  that 
regularly  with  the  cart  and  pony.^ 

^  O,  sir,  b^ging  your  pardon,  I've  never  been  used  t'  haring 
gentlefolks'  servants  coming  about  my  back  placea,  a-making 
love  to  both  the  gells  at  once/and  keeping 'em  with  their  handaon 
their  hips  listening  to  all  manner  o'  gossip  when  they  should  be 
down  on  their  knees  a-scouring.  If  we're  to  go  to  ruin,  it  *^*'^na 
be  wi'  having  our  back  kitchen  turned  into  a  public" 

^^Well,  Poyser,"  said  the  Squire,  shifting  his  tactica,  and 
looking  as  if  he  thought  Mrs.  Poyser  had  suddenly  withdrawn 
from  Uie  proceedings  and  left  the  room,  "  yon  can  tur^  the 
Hollows  into  feeding-land.  I  can  easily  make  another  arrange- 
ment about  supplying  my  house.  And  I  shall  not  foiget  your 
readiness  to  accommodate  your  landlord  as  well  as  a  neighbor. 
I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  have  your  lease  renewed  for  three 
years,  when  the  present  one  expires;  otherwise,  I  daresay  Tharie, 
who  is  a  man  of  some  capita],  would  be  glad  to  take  both  the 
farms,  as  they  could  be  worked  so  well  together.  But  I  don't 
want  to  part  with  an  old  tenant  like  you." 

To  be  thrust  out  of  the  discussion  in  this  way  would  have 
been  enough  to  complete  Mrs,  Poyser's  exasperation,  even 
without  the  final  threat  Her  husband,  really  alarmed  at  the 
possibility  of  their  leaviuff  the  old  place  where  he  had  been 
bred  and  bom — ^for  he  believed  the  old  Squire  had  small  spite 
enough  for  anything — was  beginning  a  mild  remonstrance 
explanatory  of  the  inconvenience  he  ahould  find  in  having  to 
buy  and  sell  more  stock,  with — 
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^  Well,  sir,  I  diink  as  it*8  rether  hard" ....  wben  Mrs.  Poj« 
ser  bunt  in  with  the  desperate  detennination  to  have  her  say 
out  this  once,  though  it  were  to  rain  notices  to  quit,  and  the 
only  shelter  were  the  workhouse. 

^  Then,  rir,  if  I  may  speak — as,  for  all  I'm  a  woman,  and 
there's  folks  as  thinks  a  woman's  fool  enough  to  stan'  by  an' 
look  on  while  the  men  sign  her  soul  away,  Fve  a  riffht  to 
speak,  for  I  make  one  quarter  o'  the  rent,  and  save  th'^other 
quarter-^I  say,  if  Mr.  Tnurle's  so  ready  to  take  farms  under 
you,  it's  a  pity  but  what  he  should  talce  this,  and  see  if  he 
likes  to  live  in  a  house  wi'  all  the  plagues  o'  Egypt  in 't — ^wi' 
the  cellar  full  o'  water,  and  frogA  and  toads  hoppin'  up  the 
steps  by  dozen^-^-and  the  floors -rotten,  and  the  rats  and  mice 
gnawing  every  bit  o'  cheese,  and  runnin'  over  our  heads  as  we 
lie  i'  bed  till  we  expect  'em  to  eat  us  up  alive— as  it's  a  mercy 
they  hanna  cat  the  children  long  ago.    I  should  like  to  see  if 
there's  another  tenant  besides  Poyser  as  'nd  put  up  wi'  never 
having  a  bit  o'  lepairB  done  till  a  place  tumbles  down — ^and 
not  then,  on'y  wi  begging  and  praying,  and  having  to  pay 
half — and  being  strung  up  wi'  the  rent  as  it's  much  if  he  gets 
enough  out  o'  the  land  to  pay,  for  all  he's  put  his  own  money 
into  the  ground  beforehand.    Bee  if  you'll  get  a  stranger  to 
lead  such  a  lifo  here  as  that ;  a  maggot  must  be  bom  i'  the 
rotten  cheese  to  like  it,  I  reckon.    Yon  may  run  away  from 
my  words,  sir,"  continued  Mrs.  Poyser,  following  the  old  Squire 
beyond  the  door — for  after  the  first  moments  of  stunned  sur^ 
prise  he  bad  got  up,  and  waving  his  hand  towards  her  with  a 
smile,  had  walked  oQt  towards  his  pony.     But  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  g^  away  immediately,  for  John  was  walking 
the  pony  up  and  down  die  yard,  and  was  some  distance  from 
the  causeway  when  hw  master  beckoned. 

^  Yon  may  run  away  from  my  words,  sir,  and  you  may  go 
spinnin'  underhand  ways  o'  doing  us  a  mischief  for  you've  got 
old  Harry  to  your  friend,  though  nobody  else  is,  but  I  tell 
you  for  once  as  we're  not  dumb  creators  to  be  abused  and 
made  money  on  by  them  as  ha'  got  the  lash  i'  their  hands,  for 
want  o'  knowing  how  t'  undo  the  tackle.  An'  if  I'm  th'  only 
one  as  speaks  my  mind,  there's  plenty  o'  the  same  way  o' 
thinking  i'  this  parish  and  the  next  to  't,  for  your  name's  no 
better  than  a  brimstone  match  in  everybody's  nose — if  it  isna 
two-three  old  folks  as  you  think  o'  saving  your  soul  by  giving 
'em  a  bit  o'  flannel  and  a  drop  o'  porridge*    An'  you  may  be 

14* 
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right  r  thinking  it  '11  take  bnt  little  to  save  yoar  aoul,  for  it  HI 
be  the  smallest  savin'  y'  irer  made,  wi'  all  yoor  scrapin'.'' 

There  are  occanons  on  which  two  servant-flirls  and  a  wag- 
goner may  be  a  formidable  aadieiice,  and  as  Uie  Sqoire  rode 
away  on  his  black  pony,  even  the  gift  of  short-cifffatedDesB  did 
not  prevent  htm  from  being  aware  that  Molly,  a&d  Nancy,  and 
Tim  were  grinning  not  far  from  him.  Peiiiapa  he  susoected 
that  soar  old  John  was  grinning  behind  him— which  waa  also 
the  fact  Meanwhile  the*  bnllnJogt  the  bbick-and-tan  torier, 
Aliek's  sheep-dog,  and  the  gander  hissing  at  a  safe  distaiice 
from  the  pony's  heels,  carried  oat  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Poyiei^s 
solo  in  an  impressive  qnartett 

Mrs.  Poyser,  however,  had  no  sooner  seen  the  pony  move 
off  than  she  tamed  roand,  gave  the  two  hilarious  damsels  a 
look  which  drove  there  into  the  bade  kitdien,  and  anapearing 
her  knitting,  began  to  knit  again  with  her  nsaal  rapidity,  as 
she  re-entered  the  house. 

^  Thee'st  done  it  now,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  a  little  alaimed  and 
uneasy,  bat  not  without  some  triumphant  amuseaent  at  his 
wife's  outbreak. 

"^  Yis,  I  know  Fve  done  it,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser ;  *"  but  Fve 
had  my  say  out,  and  I  shall  be  th'  easier  for  't  all  my  Jijfe. 
There's  no  pleasure  i'  living,  if  you're  to  be  corked  up  for  iver, 
and  only  dribble  your  mind  out  by  the  sly,  like  a  leaky  barrel. 
I  shan't  repent  saying  what  I  think,  if  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  th' 
old  Squire;  and  there's  little  likelihoods — for  it  seons  aa  if 
them  as  aren't  wanted  here  are  th'  only  folks  as  aren't  wanted 
i'  th'  other  world." 

'^But  thee  wotna  like  moving  from  th'  old  place,  this 
Michaelmas  twelvemonth,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  **  and  going  into  a 
strange  parish,  where  thee  know'st  nobody.  Itll  be  hard 
upon  us  tx>th,  and  upo'  father  too." 

^£h,  it's  no  use  worreting;  there's  plenty  o'  things  may 
happen  between  this  and  Michaelmas  twelvemonth.  The 
Captain  may  be  master  afore  then,  for  what  we  know,"  said 
Mrs.  Poyser,  inclined  to  take  an  unusaally  hopeful  view  of  an 
embarrassment  which  had  been  brought  about  by  her  own 
merit,  and  not  by  other  people's  faults 

^'  /'m  none  for  worretmg, '  said  Mr.  Poyser,  rinng  from  his 
three-cornered  chair  and  walking  slowly  towards  the  door; 
*'  but  I  should  be  loath  to  leave  th'  old  place,  and  the  parish 
where  I  was  bred   and   bom,  and  fother  afore  roe.      We 
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should  leave  our  roots  behind  us,  I  doubt,  and  niver  thrive 
again.'' 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 

UOBB    LINKS. 

Ths  barley  was  all  carried  at  last,  and  the  harvest  suppers  went 
by  without  waiting  for  the  dismal  black  crop  of  beans.  The 
apples  and  nnts  were  gathered  and  stored ;  me  scent  of  whey 
depaited  from  the  fiinnhooses,  and  the  scent  of  brewing  came 
in  ite  stead.  The  woods  behind  the  Chase,  and  all  the  hedge- 
row trees,  took  on  a  solemn  splendor  under  the  dark  low-hang- 
ing skies.  Michaelmas  was  come,  with  its  fragrant  basketfuls 
of  pmrpie  damsons,  and  its  paler  purple  daisies,  and  its  lads  and 
lasBes  leaving  or  seeking  service,  and  winding  along  between 
the  yellow  hedges,  with  their  bundles  under  ^eir  arms.  But 
though  Michaelmas  was  come,  Mr.  Thnrle,  that  desirable 
tMant,  did  not  come  to  the  Chase  Farm,  and  the  old  Squire, 
after  all,  had  beeh  obliged  to  put  in  a  new  baili£  It  was 
known  throughout  the  two  parishes  that  the  Squire's  plan  had 
been  frastrated  becanse  the  Poysers  had  refused  to  be  ^put 
upon,"  and  Mrs.  Poyser's  outbreak  was  discussed  in  all  the 
farmhouses  with  a  sest  which  was  only  heightened  by  frequent 
repetition.  The  news  that  ^  Bony  "  was  come  back  from  li^pt 
was  comparatively  insipid,  and  the  repulse  of  the  French  in 
Italy  was  nothing  to  Mrs.  Poyser's  repulse  of  the  old  Squire. 
Mr.  Irwine  had  heard  a  version  of  it  in  every  parishioner's 
house,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Chase.  But  since  he  had 
always,  with  marvellous  skill,  avoided  any  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Donnithorne,  he  could  not  allow  himself  the  pleasure  of  laugh- 
ing at  the  old  grentleman's  discomfiture  with  any  one  besides 
his  mother,  who  declared  that  if  she  were  rich  she  should  like 
to  allow  Mrs.  Poyser  a  pension  for  life,  and  wanted  to  invite 
her  to  the  Parsonage,  that  she  might  hear  an  account  of  the 
scene  from  Mrs.  Peyser's  own  lips. 

^No,  no,  mother,"  said  Mr.  Irwine;  'Mt  was  a  little  bit  of 
irregular  justice  on  Mrs.  Peyser's  part,  but  a  magistrate  like  me 
must  not  countenance  irregular  justice.    There  must  be  no 
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report  Epread  that  I  have  taken  notice  of  the  qnaml,  dae  I 
shall  lose  the  little  good  influence  I  have  over  the  old  maik'* 

^  Well,  I  like  that  woman*  even  better  than  her  cream- 
cheeses,"  said  Mrs.  Irwine.  ^  She  has  the  spirit  of  three  mea, 
with  that  pale  fiice  of  her's ;  and  she  says  such  sharp  thinsatooL* 

*^  Sharp !  yes,  her  tongue  is  like  a  new-eet  raior.  She^  ooite 
original  in  her  talk,  too ;  one  of  those  untaught  wits  that  nelp 
to  stock  a  country  with  proverbs.  I  told  you  that  capital  thing 
I  heard  her  say  about  Craig — that  he  was  like  a  oock  who 
thought  the  sun  had  risen  to  hear  him  crow.  Now  that's  an 
JEeo^fi  fable  in  a  sentence.'^ 

^  But  it  will  be  a  bad  buainess  if  the  old  gentleman  tarns 
them  out  of  the  hna  next  Michaelmas,  eh  f "  said  Mia^  Irwine. 

^O  that  must  not  be;  and  Poyser  is  such  a  good  tenant, 
that  Donnithome  is  likely  to  think  twice,  and  digest  his  apieoi 
rather  than  turn  them  out.  But  if  he  should  give  them  notice 
at  Lady  Day,  Arthur  and  I  must  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
mollify  him.    Such  old  parishionen  as  they  are  most  not  go." 

^Ah,  there's  no  knowing  what  may  happen  before  Lady 
Day,"  said  Mrs.  Irwine.  **  It  struck  me  on  Arthur's  birthday 
that  the  old  man  was  a  little  shaken :  he's  eiffhty4hree,  yon 
know.  It's  really  an  unconscionable  ase.  It^  only  wooiai 
who  have  a  right  to  live  as  long  as  that.'     ' 

'^When  they've  ^t  old-bachelor  sons  who  would  be  feriom 
without  them,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  laughing  and  kissing  his 
mother's  hand. 

Mrs.  Poyser,  too,  met  her  husband's  occasional  ibrebodingB  of 
a  notice  to  quit  with  *^  There's  no  knowing  what  may  happen 
before  Lady  Day : — ^'  one  of  those  undeniable  geneial  propo- 
sitions which  are  usually  intended  to  convey  a  particular  mean- 
ing very  far  from  undeniable.  But  it  is  really  too  hard  upon 
human  nature  that  it  should  be  held  a  criminal  offence  to 
imagine  the  death  even  of  the  king  when  he  is  turned  eighty- 
three.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  any  but  the  dnllesi  Britons 
can  be  good  subjects  under  that  hard  condition. 

Apart  from  this  foreboding,  things  went  on  much  as  asnal  in 
the  Poyser  household.  Mrs.  Poyser  thought  she  noticed  a  sur> 
prising  improvement  in  Hetty.  To  be  sure,  the  girl  got  ^  closer 
tempered,  and  sometimes  she  seemed  as  if  theie'd  be  no  draw- 
ing a  word  from  her  with  cart-ropes ;"  but  she  thought  much 
less  about  her  dress,  and  went  after  the  woHe  quite  eageriy, 
without  any  telling.     And  it  was  wonderful  how  she  never 
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wanted  to  go  ont  now — indeed,  coald  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
go ;  and  she  bore  her  aant*8  putting  a  stop  to  her  weekly  lesson 
in  fine-work  at  the  Chase,  without  the  least  grumbling  or  pout- 
ing. It  must  be,  after  all,  that  she  had  set  her  heart  on  Adam 
at  last,  and  her  sudden  freak  of  wanting  to  be  a  ladjr's-niaid 
most  have  been  caused  by  some  little  pique  or  misunderBtand- 
ing  between  them,  which  had  passed  by.  For  whenever  Adam 
came  to  the  Hall  Farm,  Hetty  seemed  to  be  in  better  spirits, 
and  to  talk  naore  than  at  other  times,  thoogh  she  was  almost 
soUen  when  Mr.  Craig  or  any  other  admirer  happened  to  pay 
a  visit  there. 

Adam  himself  watched  her  at  first  with  trembling  anxiety, 
which  gave  way  to  surprise  and  d^cious  hope.    Five  dajrs  after 
delivering  Arthur's  letter,  he  had  ventured  to  go  to  the  Hall 
Fann  again— not  without  dread  lest  the  sight  of  him  mi^t  be 
painfiil  to  her.    She  was  not  in  the  housejplaoe  when  he 
enteredf  and  he  sat  talking  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foyser  for  a  few 
minntea  with  a  heavy  fear  on  his  heart  that  they  might  presently 
tell  him  Hetty  was  ill.    But  by-and-by  there  came  a  light  step 
that  he  knew,  and  when  Mrs.  Peyser  sud,  ^  Come,  Hetty,  where 
have  you  been  ?"  Adam  was  obliced  to  turn  round,  though  he 
was  amid  to  see  the  changed  look  there  must  be  in  her  face. 
He  ahnost  started  when  he  saw  her  smiling  as  if  ^c  were 
pleased  to  see  him — ^looking  the  same  as  ever  at  a  first  glance, 
only  that  she  had  her  cap  on,  which  he  had  never  seen  her  in 
before  when  he  came  of  an  evening.    Still,  when  he  looked  at  her 
again  and  again  as  she  moved  tU)out  or  sat  at  her  work,  there 
was  a  change :  the  cheeks  were  as  pink  as  ever,  and  she  smiled 
as  much  as  she  bad  ever  done  of  late,  but  there  was  something 
different  in  her  eyes,  in  the  expression  of  her  &ce,  in  all  her 
movements,  Adam  thought*— something  harder,  older,  less  child- 
like.   «"  Poor  thing  T  he  said  to  himseli^  «"  that^s  allays  likely. 
Ks  because  she's  had  her  first  heart-ache.    But  she's  got  a 
spirit  to  bear  up  under  it    Thank  God  for  that  I** 

As  the  weeks  went  by  and  he  saw  her  always  looking  pleased 
to  see  him — turning  up  her  lovely  face  towards  him  as  if  she 
meant  him  to  understand  that  she  was  glad  for  him  to  come— 
and  g^ing  about  her  work  in  the  same  equable  way,  making  no 
sign  of  sorrow,  he  began  to  believe  that  her  feeling  towards 
Arthur  must  have  been  much  slighter  than  he  had  i manned 
in  his  first  indignation' and  alarm,  and  that  she  had  been  able  to 
think  of  her  girlish  fancy  that  Arthur  was  in  love  with  her,  and 
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would  many  her,  as  a  folly  of  whieh  she  was  timely  cared.  And 
it  perhaps  was,  as  be  had  sometimes,  in  his  more  cheerfol 
moments,  hoped  it  would  be — ^her  heart  was  really  taming  with 
all  the  more  warmth  towards  the  man  she  knew  to  have  a 
serions  love  for  her. 

Possibly  you  think  that  Adam  was  not  at  all  aagacioaa  in  his 
interpretations,  and  that  it  was  altog;ether  extremely  unbeocsii- 
ing  in  a  sensiUe  man  to  behave  as  he  did — ^fiiUing  in  love  with 
a  girl  who  really  had  nothing  more  than  her  bea^y  to  recom- 
mend her,  attributing  imaginary  virtoes  to  her,  and  ev«n  ooo- 
descending  to  cleave  to  her  after  she  had  &llen  in  love  with 
another  man,  waiting  for  her  kind  looks  as  a  patient  tn^nbling 
dog  waits  for  his  master's  eye  to  be  turned  npon  him.    Bat  in 
so  complex  a  thing  as  haman  nature  we  must  consider  it  is  baid 
to  find  rules  without  exceptions.    Of  oonxae,  I  know  that,  as  a 
rule,  sensible  men  &11  in  love  with  the  most  seosihle  women 
of  their  acquaintance,  see  through  all  the  pretty  deceiCa  of 
coquettish  beauty,  never  imagine  themselves  loved  when  they 
are  not  loved,  cease  loving  on  ail  proper  ocoasioos,  and  marry 
the  woman  most  fitted  for  them  in  every  respect — indeed,  so  as 
to  compel  the  approbation  of  all  the  maiden  ladies  in  their 
neighborhood.     But  even  to  this  rule  an  exception  will  oocar 
now  and  then  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  my  friend  Adam 
was  one.    For  my  own  part,  however,  I  respect  him  none  the 
less :  nay,  I  think  the  deep  love  he  had  for  that  sweet,  loonded, 
blossom-like,  dark-eyed  Hetty,  of  whose  inward  self  he  was 
really  very  ignorant,  came  out  of  the  very  strength  of  his  nature, 
and  not  out  of  any  inoonsistwit  weakness.    Is  it  any  weakneas, 
pray,  to  be  wrought  on  by  exquisite  music  l-^^to  feel  its  won- 
dix>us  harmonies  searching  the  subtlest  windings  of  your  soul, 
the  delicate  fibres  of  life  where  no  memory  can  penetrate,  and 
binding  together  your  whole  being  past  Mid  present  in  one 
unspeuable  vibration :  melting  you  in  one  moment  with  all 
the  tenderness,  all  the  love  that  has  been  scattered  through  the 
toilsome  years,  concentrating  in  one  emotion  of  heroic  courage 
or  resignation  all  the  hard-learnt  lessons  of  self-renouncinff 
sympathy,  blending  your  present  joy  widi  past  sorrow,  and 
your  present  sorrow  with  all  your  past  joyt     If  not,  then 
neither  is  it  a  weakness  to  be  so  wrought  upon  by  &e  exquisite 
curves  of  a  woman's  cheek  and  neck  and  arms,  by  the  liquid 
depths  of  her  beseeching  eyes,  or  the  sweet  childish  pent  of  her 
lips.     For  the  beauty  of  a  lovely  woman  is  like  music :  what 
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can  one  say  more  ?  Beanty  has  an  expression  beyond  and  far 
above  the  one  woman's  sool  that  it  clothes,  as  the  words  of 
geniaa  have  a  wider  meaning  than  the  thought  that  prompted 
them:  it  is  more  than  a  woman's  love  that  moves  ns  m  a 
woman's  eyes— it  seems  to  be  a  fiuHiff  miffbty  love  that  has 
come  near  to  as,  and  made  speeeh  for  itself  uiere ;  tibe  rounded 
neck,  the  dimpled  arm,  move  ns  by  something  more  than  their 
prettinees — ^by  their  dose  kinship  with  all  we  have  known  of 
tenderness  aad  peaoe.  The  nobl^t  nature  sees  the  most  of  this 
impenonal  eipression  in  beauty  (it  is  needless  to  say  that  there 
are  gentlemen,  with  whiskers  dyed  and  undyed,  who  see  none 
of  it  whatever),  and  for  this  reason,  the  noblest  nature  is  often 
the  most  blinded  to  the  character  of  the  one  woman's  soul  that 
the  beauty  clothes.  Whence,  I  fear  the  tragedy  of  human  life 
is  likely  to  continue  for  a  long  time  to  come,  in  spite  of  mental 
philosophers  who  are  ready  with  the  best  receipts  for  avoiding 
all  mistakfle  of  the  kind. 

Our  good  Adam  had  no  fine  words  into  which  he  could  put 
his  feeling  ibr  Hetty :  he  could  not  disguise  mystery  in  this 
way  with  the  appeacaace  of  knowledge;  he  oalied  his  love 
frankly  a  mysteiy,  as  you  have  heard  him.  He  only  knew 
that  the  sight  and  memory  of  her  moved  him  deeply,  touching 
the  spring  of  all  love  and  tenderaesi,  all  &ith  and  courage 
within  him.  How  could  he  imagine  narrowness,  selfishness, 
hardness  in  herf  He  created  -the  mind  he  believed  in  out  of 
his  own,  which  was  large^  unselfish,  tender. 

The  hopes  he  felt  about  Hetty  softened  a  little  his  feeling 
towards  Arthur.  Surely  his  attentions  to  Hetty  must  have 
been  of  a  slight  kind ;  they  were  altogether  wrong,  and  such 
as  no  roan  in  Arthur's  position  ought  to  have  allowed  himself, 
but  they  must  have  had  an  air  of  playfulness  about  them, 
which  had  probably  blinded  him  to  their  danger,  and  had 
prevented  them  from  laying  any  strong  hold  on  Hetty's  heart. 
As  the  new  pioroiee  of  happiness  rose  ibr  Adam,  his  indigna- 
tion and  jealousy  began  to  die  out :  Hetty  was  not  made  un- 
happy ;  he  almost  believed  that  she  liked  him  best ;  and  the 
thought  sometinses  crossed  his  mind  that  the  friendship  which 
had  once  seemed  dead  for  ever  might  revive  in  the  days  to  come, 
and  he  would  not  have  to  say  ^  good-by  "  to  the  grand  old  woods, 
but  would  like  them  better  because  they  were  Arthur's.  For 
this  new  promise  of  happiness,  following  so  quickly  on  the 
shock  of  pain,  had  an  intoxicating  effect  on  the  sober  Adam, 
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who  bad  all  his  life  been  used  to  niaeh  hardship  and  moderate 
bope.  Waft  be  reallj  going  to  have  an  easy  lot  after  all  f  It 
seemed  so ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  November  Jonathan  Bnisei 
finding  it  impossible  to  replace  Adam,  had  at  last  made  up  his 
mind  to  <^er  him  a  share  in  the  business,  without  fiMther  con- 
dition than  thai  he  shonld  contiirae  to  give  hia  energiea  to  it| 
and  renounce  all  thon^t  of  baring  a  separate  bosineaB  of  his 
own.  Son-in-law  or  no  son-in-law,  Adam  had  made  himadf 
too  necessary  to  be  parted  with,  and  his  headwork  waa  so 
much  oiore  important  to  Burge  than  bis  skill  in  handicnft, 
that  bis  having  the  management  of  the  woods  made  little  di^ 
ference  in  the  value  of  his  services ;  and  as  to  the  bargains 
about  the  Squire's  timber,  it  woold  be  easy  to  call  in  a  third 
person.  Adam  saw  here  an  opening  into  a  broadening  path 
of  prosperous  work,  such  as  he  had  thought  of  with  ambitioaa 
louffing  ever  since  be  was  a  lad :  he  might  oome  to  boild  a 
bridge,  or  a  town-ball,  or  a  factory,  for  he  had  always  said  to 
himMlf  that  Jonathan  Bnrge's  building  business  was  Ifte  an 
acorn,  which  might  be  the  mother  of  a  great  tree.    80  he 

gave  his  hand  to  Burge  on  that  bargain,  and  went  home  with 
is  mind  full  of  happy  visions,  in  which  (my  r^ned  rsader 
will  perhaps  be  shocked  when  I  say  it),  the  image  of  Hetty 
hovered  and  smiled  over  plans  for  seasoning  timber  at  a 
triflinff  expense,  calculations  as  to  the  cheapening  of  brieka 
per  Uiousand  by  water  carriage,  and  a  fiivorite  schene 
for  the  strengthening  of  roo&  and  walls  with  a  peculiar  form 
of  iron  girder.  What  then  f  Adam's  enthusiasm  lay  in  these 
things ;  and  our  love  is  inwrought  in  our  enthusiasm  as  dec* 
tricity  is  inwrought  in  the  air,  OKalting  its  power  by  a  sobtle 
presence. 

Adam  would  be  able  to  take  a  separate  house  now,  and  pro- 
vide for  bb  mother  in  the  old  one ;  his  prospects  would  justify 
his  marrying  very  soon,  and  if  Dinah  consented  to  have  Seth^ 
their  mother  would  perhaps  be  more  oontented  to  live  i^Miri 
from  Adam.  But  he  told  himself  that  he  wouki  not  be  hasty 
— ^be  would  not  try  Hetty's  feeling  for  him  imlil  it  had  time 
to  grow  strong  and  firm.  However,  to-morrow,  after  chniehY 
he  would  go  to  the  Hall  Farm  and  tell  them  the  newa^  Mr. 
Peyser,  he  knew,  would  like  it  better  than  a  five-pound  note^ 
and  ho  should  see  if  Hetty's  eyes  brightened  at  it  The  months 
would  be  short  with  all  he  had  to  fiS  his  mind,  and  this  foolish 
eagerness  which  had  come  over  him  of  .late  must  not  huriy 
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him  into  any  prematnre  wokIb.  Yet  when  he  got  home  and 
told  his  mother  the  good  newB^  and  ate  his  supper,  while  she 
sat  hy  almost  crying  &r  joy,  and  wanting  him  to  eat  twice  as 
mach  as  usoal  because  of  his  good  lack,  he  could  not  help 
preparing  her  gently  for  the  coming  change,  by  talking  of  the 
old  honse  being  too  small  for  them  all  to  go  on  living  in  it 
always. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

TBI   BKTBOTHAL. 

It  was  a  dry  Sunday,  and  really  a  pleasant  day  for  the  2d  of 
November.  There  was  no  sunshine,  but  the  clouds  ^ere  high, 
and  the  wind  was  so  still  that  the  yellow  leaves  which  fluttered 
down  from  the  hedgerow  elms  must  have  £sllen  from  pure  de- 
cay. Nevertheless  Mrs.  Poyser  did  not  go  to  church,  for  she 
had  taken  a  cold  too  serious  to  be  neglected ;  only  two  winters 
a^  she  had  been  laid  up  for  weeks  with  a  cold ;  and  since 
his  wife  did  not  go  to  church,  Mr.  Poyser  considered  that  on 
the  whole  it  would  be  as  well  for  him  to  stay  away  too  and 
^  keep  her  compan}'."  He  could  perhaps  have  given  no  pre- 
cise form  to  the  reasons  that  determined  this  conclusion ;  but 
it  is  well  known  to  all  experienced  minds  that  our  firmest 
convictions  are  often  dependent  on  subtle  impressions  for 
which  words  are  quite  too  coarse  a  medium.  However  it  was, 
no  one  from  the  royser  family  went  to  church  that  afternoon 
except  Hettv  and  the  boys;  yet  Adam  was  bold  enough  to 
join  them  after  church,  and  say  that  he  would  walk  home  with 
them,  thongh  all  the  way  through  the  village  he  appeared  to 
be  chiefly  occupied  with  Marty  and  Tommy,  telling  them 
about  the  squirrels  in  Binton  Coppice,  and  promising  to  take 
them  there  some  day.  But  when  they  came  to  the  fields,  he 
said  to  the  boys,  ^Now  then,  which  is  the  stoutest  walker? 
Him  as  gets  to  th*  home-gate  first  shall  be  the  first  to  go  with  me 
to  Binton  Coppice  on  the  donkey.  But  Tonuny  must  have  the 
start  up  to  the  next  style,  because  he^s  the  smallest." 

Adam  had  never  behaved  so  much  like  a  determined  lover 
before.    As  soon  as  the  boys  had  both  set  oflf»  he  looked  down 
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at  Hetty  and  said,  **  Won't  yon  liang  on  my  ann,  Hetty  f  in  a 
pleading  tone,  as  if  he  had  already  asked  her  and  she  had  refnsed. 
Hetty  looked  up  at  him  smilingly  and  put  her  roond  arm 
through  his  in  a  moment.  It  was  nothing  to  her — ^pottin^  her 
arm  uirongh  Adam^s;  bat  she  knew  he  cared  a  sreat  deal 
about  having  her  arm  through  his,  and  she  wished  hmi  to  care. 
Her  heart  beat  no  &ster,  and  she  looked  at  the  half-bare 
hedgerows  and  the  ploughed  field  with  the  same  sense  of  op- 
pressive dulness  as  before.  Bat  Adam  scarcely  felt  that  he  was 
walking ;  he  thought  Hetty  must  know  that  he  was  pressing 
her  arm  a  little — a  very  little ;  words  rushed  to  his  lips  that 
he  dared  not  utter — that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  otter 
yet ;  and  so  he  was  silent  for  the  length  of  that  field.  The 
calm  patience  with  which  he  had  once  waited  for  Hetty's  kyve, 
content  only  with  her  presence  and  the  thought  of  the  fiitare, 
had  forsaken  him  since  that  terrible  shock  nearly  three  months 
ago.  The  agitations  of  jealousy  had  given  a  new  restlessness 
to  his  passion — ^had  made  fear  and  uncertainty  too  hard  almost 
to  bear.  But  though  he  might  not  speak  to  Hetty  of  his  lovc« 
he  would  tell  her  about  his  new  prospects,  and  see  if  she  would 
be  pleased.  So  when  he  was  enough  master  of  himself  to  talk, 
be  said — 

'*  I'm  going  to  tell  your  uncle  some  news  that*  11  sarprisc 
him,  Hetty  ;  and  I  think  he^l  be  glad  to  hear  it  too.'* 

"^  What's  that  f"  Hetty  said,  indifferently. 

*^  Why  Mr.  Burge  has  offered  me  a  share  in  his  business^  and 
I'm  going  to  take  it" 

There  was  a  change  in  Hetty's  fiu^e,  certainly  not  produced 
by  any  agreeable  impression  from  this  news.  In  fact,  she  felt 
a  momentary  annoyance  and  alarm ;  for  she  had  so  often  heard 
it  hinted  by  her  uncle  that  Adam  might  have  Mary  Bai^  and 
a  share  in  the  business  any  day  if  he  liked,  that  she  associated 
the  two  objects  now,  and  the  thou^t  immediately  occurred 
that  perhaps  Adam  had  give  her  up  because  of  what  had  hap- 
pened  lately,  and  had  turned  towards  Mary  Buige.  With 
that  thought,  and  before  she  had  time  to  rememW  any  rea- 
sons why  it  could  not  be  true,  came  a  new  sense  of  foraakeo- 
ness  and  disappointment :  the  one  thing — ^tlie  one  person — her 
mind  had  rested  on  in  its  dull  weariness  had  slipped  away  from 
her,  and  peevish  misery  filled  her  eyes  with  tears.  She  was 
looking  on  the  ground,  but  Adam  saw  her  &ce,  saw  the  tears, 
and  before  he  had  finished  saying,  "  Hetty,  dear  Hetty,  what 
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are  yon  crying  forT  his  et^r  nqpid  thoaght  had  flown 
through  all  the  canaes  conceivable  to  him,  and  had  at  last 
alighted  on  half  the  tnie  one.  Hetty  thought  he  was  going  to 
marry  Mary  Bnr^e — she  didn't  like  him  to  marry — ^perhaps 
she  didn't  like  him  to  marry  any  one  but  hers^f  All  cau- 
tion was  swept  away — all  reason  for  it  was  gone,  and  Adam 
could  feel  nothing  but  trembling  joy.  He  leaned  towards  her 
and  took  her  hand,  as  he  saSd — 

"'  I  could  afford  to  be  married  now,  Hetty — I  could  make 
a  wife  comfortable ;  but  I  shall  never  want  to  be  married  if 
yon  won't  have  me." 

Hetty  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled  through  her  tears,  as  she 
had  done  to  Arthur  that  first  evening  in  the  wood,  when  she 
had  thought  he  was  not  coming,  and  yet  he  came.  It  was  a 
feebler  relief  a  feebler  triumph  she  felt  now,  but  the  great  dark 
eyes  and  the  sweet  lips  were  as  beantifbl  as  ever,  perhaps  more 
beantiiul,  for  there  was  a  more  luxuriant  womanliness  about 
Hetty  of  late.  Adam  could  hardly  believe  in  the  happiness  of 
that  moment  His  right  hand  held  her  left,  and  he  pressed 
her  arm  close  aeainst  his  heart  as  he  leaned  down  towards  her. 

**  Do  you  reafiy  love  me,  Hetty  f  Will  you  be  my  own 
wife,  to  love  and  take  care  of  as  long  as  I  live  ?" 

Hetty  did  not  speak,  but  Adam's  fece  was  very  close  to  hers, 
and  she  put  up  her  round  cheek  against  his,  like  a  kitten. 
She  wanted  to  be  caressed — she  wanted  to  feel  as  if  Arthur 
were  with  her  again. 

Adam  cared  for  no  words  after  that,  and  they  hardly  spoke 
through  the  rest  of  the  walk.  He  only  said,  *^  1  may  tell  your 
uncle  and  aunt,  mayn't  1,  Hetty  f "  and  she  said  **  Yes." 

The  red  fire-light  on  the  hearth  at  the  Hall  Farm  shone  on 
joyful  faces  that  evening,  when  Hetty  was  gone  up-stairs  and 
Adam  took  the  opportunity  of  telling  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poyser  and 
the  grandfather  that  he  saw  his  way  to  maintaining  a  wife 
now,  and  that  Hettv  had  consented  to  have  him. 

**!  hope  you've  no  ohjections  against  me  for  her  husband," 
said  Adam ;  ^  I'm  a  poor  man  as  yet,  but  she  shall  want  no- 
thing as  I  can  work  for."  **  Objections  ?"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  while 
the  grandfiilher  leaned  forward  and  brought  out  his  long'*  Nay, 
nay."  **  What  objeetions  can  we  ha'  to  you,  lad  ?  Never 
mind  your  being  poorish  as  yet ;  there's  money  in  your  head- 
pieee  as  there's  money  i'  the  sown  field,  but  it  must  ha'  time. 
Vou'n  got  enough  to  b^n  on,  and  we  can  do  a  deal  tow'rt  the 
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bit  o*  farnitnre  yoa*ll  want    T&ee*8t  got  feathen  and  linen  to 
spare — plenty,  eh  f" 

This  question  was  of  coarse  addressed  to  Mr&  Poyser,  who 
was  wrapped  ap  in  a  warm  shawU  and  was  too  hoarse  to  speak 
with  her  nsoal  facility.  At  first  she  only  nodded  empfaaticBlIy, 
but  she  was  presently  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  be  more 
explicit. 

^It'nd  be  a  poor  tale,  if  I  hadna  feathers  and  linen,"  she 
said  hoarsely,  *^  when  I  never  sell  a  Ibwl  bat  what's  placked, 
and  the  wheers  a-going  every  day  o*  the  week." 

**  Come,  my  wench,*'  said  Mr.  Povser,  when  Hettj  ewne 
down,  ^  come  and  kiss  ns,  and  let  ns  wish  yon  lock.** 

Hetty  went  very  quietly  an<l  kissed  the  big  good-natored 
man. 

*^  There  I"  he  said,  patting  her  on  the  back,  *^  go  and  kiss 
your  aunt  and  your  grand&ther.  I'm  as  wishfhl  t'  have  yoa 
settled  well  as  tf  you  was  my  own  daughter ;  and  ao'e  yoar 
aunt,  I'll  be  bound,  for  she's  done  by  yon  this  seven  'ear, 
Hetty,  as  if  you'd  been  her  own.  Come,  come,  now,"  he  went 
on,  becoming  jocose,  as  soon  as  Hetfy  had  kissed  heraant  and 
the  old  man,  ^  Adam  wants  a  kiss  too,  Fll  warrant,  and  he's  a 
right  to  one  now." 

Hetty  turned  away,  smiling,  towards  her  empty  chair. 

^  Come,  Adam,  then  take  one,"  persisted  Mr.  Peyser,  ^else 
y'  arena  half  a  man." 

'  Adam  got  up,  blushing  like  a  small  maiden — great  stroRff 
fellow  as  he  was — ^and,  putting  his  arm  round  Hetty,  stooped 
down  and  gently  kissed  her  lips. 

It  was  a  pretty  scene  in  tiie  red  fire-light :  for  there  were  no 
candles ;  why  should  there  be,  when  the  fire  was  so  bri^t  and 
was  reflected  from  all  the  pewter  and  the  polished  oak  f  No 
one  wanted  to  work  on  a  Sunday  evening.  Even  Hetty  felt 
something  like  contentment  in  the  midst  of  all  this  love. 
Adam's  attachment  to  her,  Adam's  caress,  stirred  no  passion  in 
her,  were  no  longer  enough  to  satisiy  her  vanity ;  but  they 
were  the  best  her  life  offered  her  now— they  promised  her 
some  change. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  before  Adam  went 
away,  about  the  possibility  of  his  finding  a  house  that  would 
do  for  him  to  settle  in.     No  house  was  empty  ezoept  the  one- 
next  to  Will  Maskery's  in  the  village,  and  that  wis  too  small 
for  Adam  now.  Mr.  Poyser  insisted  uiat  the  best  plan  would  be 
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for  Sedi  and  his  mother  to  move,  and  leave  Adam  in  the  old 
home,  which  might  be  enlaiged  after  a  while,  for  there  was 
plenty  of  ^MMse  in  the  woodyard  and  garden;  bat  Adam 
objected  to  taming  his  mother  out. 

**•  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Pojser  at  last,  "  we  needna  fix  ivery- 
thing  to-night.  We  mast  take  time  to  consider.  Yon  canna 
think  o'  getting  married  afore  Easter.  I'm  not  for  long  coart- 
shipe,  bat  there  most  be  a  bit  o'  time  to  mak^  things  com- 
f<«table.'' 

^Ay,  to  be  sore,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  in  a  hoarse  whis- 
per :  ^  Qiristian  folks  can't  be  married  like  cuckoos,  I  reckon." 

''I'm  a  bit  daunted  though,"  said  Mr.  Pojser,  ^when  I 
think  as  we  may  have  notice  to  qnit,  and  belike  be  forced  to 
take  a  &rm  twenty  mile  off." 

**  Eh,"  said  the  old  man,  staring  at  the  floor,  and  lifting  his 
hands  up  and  down,  while  his  arms  rested  on  the  elbows  of  the 
chair,  "'  it's  a  poor  tale  if  I  man  leave  th'  onld  spot,  an'  be 
bailed  in  a  strange  parish.  An'  yoa'll  happen  ha'  double  rates 
to  p^"  he  added,  looking  up  at  his  son. 

*^  Well,  thee  nmstna  fret  beforehand,  Cither,"  said  Martin  the 
yoonger.  *^  Happen  the  Captain  'all  come  home  and  make  our 
peac<ywi'  th'old  Squire.  1  build  upo'  that,  for  I  know  the 
Captain  'nil  see  folks  righted  if  he  can." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THX   BIDDXH   DMAD. 

It  was  a  basy  time  for  Adam-— -the  time  between  the  beginning 
of  November  and  the  beginning  of  February,  and  he  could  see 
little  of  Hetty  except  on  Sundays.  But  a  happy  time,  never- 
theless ;  for  it  was  taking  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  March, 
when  they  were  to  be  married  ;  and  all  the  little  preparations 
for  their  new  housekeeping  marked  the  progress  towards  the 
longed-for  day.  Two  new  rooms  had  been  "  ran  np"  to  the  old 
house,  for  his  mother  and  Seth  were  to  live  with  them  after  all. 
Lisbeth  had  cried  so  piteously  at  the  thought  of  leaving  Adam, 
that  he  had  gone  to  Hetty  and  asked  fier  if,  for  the  love  olf 
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him,  she  would  pat  up  with  his  motiurr's  ways,  and  oonaeiit  to 
live  with  her.  To  his  great  delist,  Hetty  saidy  **  Yes;  I'd  as 
soon  she  lived  with  as  as  nok"  Hetty's  roiod  was  oppressed  at 
that  moment  with  a  worse  difficulty  than  poor  Lisbwi's  ways : 
she  could  not  care  about  them.  So  Adam  was  consoled  for  the 
disappointment  he  had  felt  when  8eth  had  oome  back  from  his 
visit  to  Snowficld  and  said  ^^  it  was  no  use — ^Dinah's  heart  was- 
na  turned  towards  marrying."  For  when  he  told  his  motfa^ 
that  Hetty  was  willing  they  should  all  live  togethw,  and 
there  was  no  more  need  of  them  to  think  of  parting,  she  said, 
in  a  more  contented  tone  than  he  had  heard  her  spoik  ip  since 
it  had  been  settled  that  he  was  to  be  married,  ^  £h,  my  lad,  FU 
be  as  still  as  th'  ould  tabby,  an'  ne'er  want  to  do  anght  hot  th'  o&l 
work  as  she  wonna  like  t'  do.  An'  then,  we  needna  part  th' 
platters  an'  things  as  ha'  stood  on  the  shelf  together  sin'  aibre 
thee  was  born." 

There  was  only  one  cloud  that  now  and  then  came  across 
Adam's  sunshine :  Hetty  seemed  unhappy  sometimes.  Bat  to 
all  his  anxious,  tender  questions,  she  replied  with  an  assonuice 
that  she  was  quite  contented  and  wished  nothing  different ;  and 
the  next  time  he  saw  her  she  was  more  lively  than  usoaL  It 
might  be  that  she  was  a  little  overdone  with  work  and  anxiety 
now,  for  soon  after  Christmas  Mrs.  Poyser  had  taken  another 
cold,  which  had  brought  on  inflammation,  and  this  illness  had 
confined  her  to  her  room  all  through  January.  Hetty  had  to 
manage  everything  down  stairs,  and  half  supply  Molly's  place 
too,  while  that  good  damsel  waited  on  her  mistress ;  and  she 
seemed  to  throw  herself  so  entirely  into  her  new  functions, 
working  with  a  grave  steadiness  which  was  new  in  her,  that 
Mr.  Poyser  often  told  Adam  she  was  wanting  to  show  him 
what  a  good  housekeeper  he  would  have ;  but  he  **  doubted 
the  lass  was  o'er-doing  it— >3he  must  have  a  bit  o'  rest  when 
her  aunt  could  come  down  stairs." 

This  desirable  event  of-  Mrs.  Poyser's  coming  down  stairs 
happened  in  the  early  part  of  February,  when  some  mild 
weather  thawed  the  last  patch  of  snow  on  the  Binton  Hill& 
On  one  of  these  days,  soon  after  her  aupt  came  down,  Hetty 
went  to  Treddleston  to  buy  some  of  the  wedding  things  which 
were  panting,  and  which  Mrs.  Poyser  had  scolded  her  for  neg- 
lecting, observing  that  she  supposed  **  it  was  because  they  were 
not  for  til'  outside,  else  she'd  ha'  bought  'em  fast  enough." 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  wLen  Hetty  set  off,  and  the  slight 
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hoar-fro8t  that  had  whitened  the  hedges  in  the  early  morning 
had  disappeared  as  the  sun  mounted  the  cloudless  sky.  Bright 
February  days  have  a  stronger  charm  of  hope  about  them  than 
any  other  days  in  the  year.  One  likes  to  pause  in  the  mild 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  look  over  the  gates  at  the  patient  plough- 
horses  turning  at  the  end  of  the  furrow,  and  think  that  the 
beautiful  year  is  all  before  one.  The  birds  seem  to  feel  just 
the  same :  their  notes  are  as  clear  as  the  clear  air.  There  are 
no  leaves  on  the  trees  and  hedgerows,  but  how  green  all  the 
grassy  fields  are !  and  the  dark  purplish  brown  of  the  ploughed 
earth  and  the  bare  branches,  is  beautiful  too.  What  a  glad 
world  this  looks  like,  as  one  drives  or  rides  along  the  viJleys 
and  over  the  hills  I  I  have  often  thought  so  when,  in  foreign 
countries,  where  the  fields  and  woods  have  looked  to  me  like 
our  English  Loamshire-*the  rich  land  tilled  with  just  as  much 
care,  the  woods  rolling  down  the  gentle  slopes  to  the  green  mea- 
dows—I have  oome  on  something  by  the  roadside  which  has 
reminded  me  that  I  am  not  in  Loamshire :  an  image  of  a  great 
agony — the  agony  of  the  Cross.  It  has  stood  perhaps  by  the 
clustering  apple-blossoms,  or  in  the  l«x>ad  sunshine  by  the  corn- 
field, or  at  a  turning  by  the  wood  where  a  clear  brook  was 
gurgling  below  ;  and  surely,  if  there  came  a  traveller  to  this 
world  who  knew  nothing  of  the  story  of  man's  life  upon  it, 
this  image  of  agony  would  seem  to  him  strangely  out  of  place 
in  the  midst  of  this  joyous  nature.  He  would  not  know  that 
hidden  behind  the  apple-blossoms,  or  among  the  golden  com, 
or  under  the  shrouding  boughs  of  the  wood,  there  might  be  a 
human  heart  beating  heavily  with  anguish  :  perhaps  a  young 
blooming  girl,  not  Knowing  where  to  turn  for  refuge  from 
swift-advancing  shame ;  understanding  no  more  of  this  life  of 
ours  than  a  foolish  lost  lamb  wandering  farther  and  farther  in 
the  nightfidl  on  the  lonely  heath ;  yet  tasting  the  bitterest  of 
life's  bitterness. 

Such  things  are  sometimes  hidden  among  the  sunny  fields 
and  behind  Uie  blossoming  orchards;  and  the  sound  of  the 
guigling  brook,  if  you  came  close  to  one  spot  behind  a  small 
bosh,  would  be  mingled  for  your  ear  with  a  despairing  human 
Bob.  No  wonder  man's  religion  has  much  sorrow  in  it ;  no 
wonder  he  needs  a  Suffering  God. 

Hetty,  in  her  red  cloak  and  warm  bonnet,  with  her  basket 
in  her  hand,  is  turning  towards  a  gate  by  the  side  of  the  Tred- 
dleston  road,  but  not  that  she  may  have  a  more  lingering  en- 
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joyment  of  the  sunshine,  and  think  with  hope  of  the  long  an- 
folding  year.  She  hardly  knows  that  the  sun  is  shining ;  and 
ibr  jireeks  now,  when  she  has  hoped  at  all,  it  has  been  for  some- 
thing at  which  she  herself  trembles  and  shndden.  She  obIj 
wants  to  be  out  of  the  high-road,  that  she  may  walk  slowly, 
and  not  care  how  her  face  looks,  as  she  dwells  on  wtetdied 
thoughts ;  and  through  this  gate  she  can  get  into  a  field-path 
behind  the  wide  thick  hedgerows.  Her  great  dark  eyes  wan- 
dor  blankly  over  the  fields  like  the  eyes  of  one  who  is  deso- 
late, homeless,  unloved,  not  the  promised  bride  of  a  brave,  ten- 
der man.  But  there  are  no  tears  in  them  :  her  tears  were  all 
wept  away  in  the  weary  night  before  she  went  to  sleep.  At 
the  next  stile  the  pathway  branches  off:  there  are  two  roads 
before  her — one  atonff  by  the  hedgerow,  which  will  by-and-by 
lead  her  into  the  road  i^in  ;  the  other  across  the  fields,  which 
will  take  her  mach  ferther  out  of  the  way  into  the  Scant- 
lands,  low-shrouded  pastures^  whero  she  will  see  nobody.  She 
chooses  this,  and  begins  to  walk  a  little  &ster,  as  if  she  had 
suddenly  thought  of  an  object  towards  which  it  was  worth 
while  to  hasten.  Soon  she  is  in  the  Scantlandsi  where,  the 
grassy  land  slopes  gradually  downwards,  and  she  leaves  the 
level  ground  to  follow  the  slope.  Farther  on  there  is  a  clamp 
of  trees  on  the  low  around,  and  she  is  making  her  way  towards 
it  No,  it  is  not  a  dump  of  trees,  but  a  dark  shrouded  pool, 
so  fiiU  with  the  wintry  rains  that  the  under  boughs  of  the 
elder-bushes  lie  low  beneath  the  water.    She  sits  down  on  the 

frassy  bank,  against  the  stooping  stem  of  the  grcak  oak  that 
angs  over  the  dark  pool.  She  has  thought  of  this  pool  often 
in  the  nights  of  the  month  that  has  just  gone  by,  and  now  at 
last  she  is  come  to  see  it  She  clasps  her  hands  round  her 
knees  and  leans  forward,  and  looks  earnestly  at  it,  as  if  trying 
to  ffuess  what  sort  of  bed  it  would  make  for  her  young  round 
linibs. 

No,  she  has  not  courage  to  iump  into  that  cold  watery  bed, 
and  if  she  had,  they  might  find  her — ^they  might  find  out  why 
she  had  drowned  herselt  There  is  but  one  £ing  left  to  her : 
she  must  go  away,  go  where  they  can^t  find  her. 

After  the  first  on-ooming  of  her  great  dread,  some  weeks 
after  her  betrothal  to  Adam,  she  had  waited  and  waited,  in 
the  blind  vague  hope  that  something  would  happen  to  set  her 
free  from  her  terror ;  but  she  could  wait  no  longer.  All  the 
force  of  her  nature  had  been  concentrated  on  the  one  effort  of 
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concealmenti  and  ahe  had  Bbrunk  with  irresistible  dread  from 
every  course  that  could  tend  towards  a  betrayal  of  her  misera- 
ble secret  Whenever  the  thought  of  writing  to  Arthur  had 
occurred  to  her,  she  had  rejected  it :  he  could  do  nothing  for 
her  that  would  shelter  her  from  discovery  and  scorn  among  the 
relatives  and  neighbors  who  once  more  made  all  her  world, 
now  her  airy  dream  had  vanisliod.  Uer  imagination  no  longer 
saw  happiness  with  Arthur,  for  he  could  do  nothing  that  would 
satisfy  or  soothe  her  pride.  No,  something  else  would  hap- 
pen— somethiUfi^  must  happen — to  set  her  free  from  this  dread. 
In  young,  childish,  ignorant  souls  there  is  constantly  this  blind 
trust  in  some  unshapen  chance :  it  is  as  hard  to  a  boy  or  girl 
to  believe  that  a  great  wretchedness  will  actually  befall  them,  as 
to  believe  that  they  will  die. 

But  now  necessity  was  pressing  hard  upon  her — now  the 
time  of  her  marriage  was  close  at  hand — she  could  no  longer 
rest  in  this  blind  trust  She  must  run  away ;  she  must  hide 
herself  where  no  familiar  eyes  could  detect  her ;  and  then  the 
terror  of  wandering  out  into  the  world,  of  which  she  knew 
nothing,  made  the  possibility  of  ffoing  to  Arthur  a  thought 
which  Drought  some  comfort  with  it  She  felt  so  helpless  now, 
so  unable  to  fashion  the  future  for  herself,  that  the  prospect  of 
throwing  herself  on  him  had  a  relief  in  it  which  was  stronger 
than  her  pride.  As  she  sat  by  the  pool,  and  shuddered  at  the 
dark  cold  water,  the  hope  that  he  would  receive  her  tenderly — 
that  he  would  care  for  ner  and  think  for  her — was  like  a  sense 
of  lulling  warmth,  that  made  her  for  the  moment  indifferent  to 
everything  else ;  and  she  began  now  to  think  of  nothing  but 
the  scheme*  by  which  she  should  get  away. 

She  had  had  a  letter  from  Dinah  lately,  full  of  kind  words 
about  the  coming  marriace,  which  she  had  heard  of  from  Seth ; 
and  when  Hetty  had  read  this  letter  aloud  to  her  uncle,  he  had 
said,  ^  I  wish  Dinah  'ud  come  again  now,  for  sheM  be  a  com- 
fort to  your  aunt  when  you're  gone.  What  do  you  think,  my 
wench,  o^  going  to  see  her  as  soon  as  you  can  be  spared,  and 
persuading  her  to  come  back  wi'  you  ?  You  mignt  happen 
persuade  her  wi'  telling  her  as  her  aunt  wants  her,  for  all  she 
writes  o'  not  being  able  to  come."  Hetty  had  not  liked  the 
thouffht  of  going  to  Snowfield,  and  felt  no  longing  to  see 
Dinah,  so  she  only  said,  "  It's  so  far  off,  uncle."  Sut  now  she 
thought  this  proposed  visit  would  serve  as  a  pretext  for  going 
away.    She  would  tell  her  aunt,  when  she  got  home  again,  that 

15 
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she  should  like  ihe  change  of  going  to  Snowfield  for  a  week  or 
ten  days.  And  then,  when  she  got  to  Stoniton,  where  nobody 
knew  her,  she  would  ask  for  the  coach  that  woold  take  her  on 
the  way  to  Windsor.  Arthur  was  at  Windsor,  and  she  would 
go  to  him. 

As  soon  as  Hetty  had  determined  on  this  scheme,  she  rose 
from  the  grassy  bank  of  the  pool,  took  up  her  basket,  and 
went  on  her  way  to  Treddleston,  for  she  must  buy  the  wedding 
things  she  had  come  out  for,  though  she  would  never  want 
them.  She  must  be  careful  not  to  raise  any  suspicion  that  she 
was  going  to  run  away. 

Mrs.  Poyser  was  Quite  agreeably  surprised  that  Hetty  wished 
to  go  and  see  Dinan,  and  try  to  bring  her  back  to  stay  over 
the  wedding.  The  sooner  she  went  the  better,  since  the  weather 
was  pleasant  now  ;  and  Adam,  when  he  came  in  the  evening 
said,  if  Hetty  could  set  off  to-morrow,  he  would  make  time  to 
go  with  her  to  Treddleston,  and  see  her  safe  into  the  Stoniton 
coach. 

"  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you  and  take  care  of  yon,  Hct^,** 
he  said,  the  next  morning,  leaning  in  at  the  coach  door ;  **  but 
you  won't  stay  much  beyond  a  week — the  time  Ul  seem  long." 

He  was  looking  at  her  fondly,  and  his  strong  hand  held  hers 
in  its  grasp.  Hetty  felt  a  sense  of  protection  in  his  presence 
— she  was  used  to  it  now ;  if  she  could  have  had  the  past 
undone,  and  known  no  other  love  than  her  quiet  liking  for 
Adam  !     The  tears  rose  as  she  gave  him  the  last  look. 

^  God  bless  her^or  loving  me,**  said  Adam,  as  he  went  on 
his  way  to  work  again,  with  Gyp  at  his  heels. 

But  Hetty's  tears  were  not  for  Adam — ^not  for  the  anguish 
that  would  come  upon  him  when  he  found  she  was  gone  from 
him  for  ever.  They  were  for  the  misery  of  her  own  lot^  which 
took  her  away  from  this  brave  tender  man  who  offered  up  his 
whole  life  to  her,  and  threw  her,  a  poor  helpless  suppliant,  on 
the  man  who  would  think  it  a  misfortune  that  she  was  obliged 
to  cling  to  him. 

At.  three  o'clock  that  day,  when  Hetty  was  on  the  coach 
that  was  to  take  her,  they  said,  to  Leicester — part  of  the  long, 
long  way  to  Windsor — she  felt  dimly  that  she  might  be  travd- 
ling  all  this  weary  joufney  towards  the  beginning  of  new  misery. 

Yet  Arthur  was  at  Windsor ;  he  woald  surefy  not  be  anjry 
with  her.  If  he  did  not  mind  about  her  as  he  used  to  do,  oe 
had  promised  to  be  good  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE   JOURKST    IN   HOPE. 

A  LONG,  lonely  jourDej,  with  sadness  in  the  heart;  away 
from  the  familiar  to  the  strange :  that  is  a  hard  and  dreary 
thing  even  to  the  rich,  the  strong,  the  instructed :  a  hard 
thinf,  even  when  we  are  called  by  duty,  not  urged  by  dread. 

What  was  it  then  to  Hetty  ?  With  her  poor  narrow 
thoughts,  no  longer  melting  into  vague  hopes,  but  pressed 
upon  by  the  chill  of  definite  fear ;  repeating  again  and  again 
the  same  small  round  of  memories — shaping  again  and  again 
the  same  childish,  doubtful  images  of  what  was  to  come — see- 
ing nothing  in  this  wide  world  but  the  little  history  of  her 
own  pleasures  and  pains ;  with  so  little  money  in  her  pocket, 
and  Uie  way  so  long  and  difiicult.  Unless  she  could  afford 
always  to  go  in  the  coaches, — and  she  felt  sure  she  could  not, 
for  tae  journey  to  Stoniton  was  more  expensive  than  she  had 
expected, — it  was  plain  that  she  must  trust  to  carriers'  carts  or 
slow  waggons ;  and  what  a  time  it  would  be  before  she  could 
get  to  the  end  of  her  journey !  The  burly  old  coachman  from 
Oakbourne,  seeing  such  a  pretty  young  woman  among  the 
outside  passengers,  had  invited  her  to  come  and  sit  beside 
him ;  and  feeling  that  it  became  him  as  a  man  and  a  coach- 
man to  open  the  dialogue  with  a  joke,  he  applied  himself  as 
soon  as  they  were  off  the  stones  to  the  elaboration  of  one  suit- 
able in  all  respects.  After  many  cuts  with  his  whip  and 
glances  at  Hetty  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  he  lifted  his  lips 
above  the  edge  of  his  wrapper,  and  said, 

**  He's  pretty  nigh  six  foot,  Til  be  bound,  isna  he,  now  ^^ 

**  Who  r  said  Hetty,  rather  startled. 

"  Why,  the  sweetheart  as  you've  left  behind,  or  else  him  as 
you're  goin'  arter — which  is  it  ?" 

Hetty  felt  her  face  flushing  and  then  turning  pale.  She 
thought  this  coachman  must  know  something  about  her.  He 
iDust  know  Adam,  and  might  tell  him  where  she  was  ffone,  for 
it  is  diflScult  to  country  people  to  believe  that  those  who 'make 
a  figure  in  their  own  parish  are  not  known  everywhere  else, 
and  it  was  equally  difficult  to  Hetty  to  understand  that  chance 
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words  could  happen  to  apply  closely  to  her  circnmstances.  She 
was  too  frightened  to  speak. 

^ELegh,  heghP'  said  the  coachman,  seeing  that  his  joke  was 
not  so  gratifying  as  he  had  expected,  ^  you  munna  take  it  too 
serious ;  if  he^s  behaved  ill,  get  another.  Such  a  pretty  las 
as  yon  can  get  a  sweetheart  any  day.^' 

Hetty^s  fear  was  allayed  by-and-by,  when  she  found  that  the 
coachman  made  no  further  allusion  to  her  personal  concerns; 
but  it  still  had  the  effect  of  preventing  her  from  asking  him 
what  were  the  places  on  the  road  to  "Windsor.  She  told  him 
she  was  only  going  a  little  way  out  of  Stoniton,  and  when  she 
got  down  at  the  inn  where  the  coach  stopped,  she  hastened 
away  with  her  basket  to  another  part  of  the  town.  When  she 
had  formed  her  plan  of  going  to  Windsor,  she  had  not  foreseen 
any  difficulties  except  that  of  getting  away ;  and  after  she  had 
overcome  this  by  proposing  the  visit  to  Dinah,  her  thoughts 
few  to  the  meeting  with  Arthur,  and  the  question  how  he 
would  behave  to  her — not  resting  on  any  probable  incidents 
of  the  journey.  She  was  too  entirely  ignorant  of  travelling 
to  imagine  any  of  its  details,  and  with  all  her  store  of  money 
— her  three  guineas — in  her  pocket,  she  thought  herself  amply 
provided.  It  was  not  until  she  found  how  much  it  cost  her  to 
get  to  Stoniton  that  she  began  to  be  alarmed  about  the  jour- 
ney, and  then,  for  the  first  time,  she  felt  her  ignorance  as  to 
the  places  that  must  be  passed  on  her  way.  Oppressed  with 
this  new  alarm,  she  walked  along  the  grim  Stoniton  streets, 
and  at  last  turned  into  a  shabby  little  inn,  where  she  hoped  to 
get  a  cheap  lodging  for  the  night  Here  she  asked  the  land- 
lord if  he  could  tell  her  what  places  she  must  go  to,  to  get  to 
Windsor. 

**  Well,  I  can't  rightly  sav.  Windsor  must  be  pretty  nigh 
London,  for  it's  where  the  kmg  lives,"  was  the  answer.  ** Any- 
how, you'd  best  go  t'  Ashby  next — that's  south'ard.  But 
there's  as  many  places  from  here  to  London  as  there's  houses 
iu  Stoniton,  by  what  I  can  make  out.  I've  never  been  no 
traveller  myself.  But  how  comes  a  lone  young  woman,  like 
you,  to  be  thinking  o'  taking  such  a  journey  as  that  f " 

**  I'm  going  to  my  brother — he's  a  soldier  at  Windsor,"  said 
Hetty,  frightened  at  the  landlord's  questioning  look.  '*  I  can't 
afford  to  go  by  the  coach ;  do  you  think  there's  a  cart  goes 
toward  Ashby  m  the  morning  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  may  be  carta,  if  anybody  knowed  where  they 
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Rtarted  from ;  but  you  might  ran  over  the  town  before  yon 
found  out.  You'd  best  set  off  and  wallc,  and  tinist  to  sum  mat 
overtaking  you." 

Every  word  sank  like  lead  on  Hetty's  spirits ;  die  saw  the 
journey  stretch  bit  by  bit  before  her  now ;  even  to  get  to  Ash- 
by  seemed  a  hard  thing :  it  might  take  the  day,  for  what  she 
knew,  and  that  was  nothing  to  the  rest  of  the  journey.    But 
it  must  be  done — she  must  get  to  Arthur :  oh,  how  she  yearned 
to  be  again  with  somebod}^  who  would  care  fbr  her!     She 
who  had  never  got  up  in  the  morning  without  the  certainty  of 
seeing  familiar  faces,  people  on  whom  she  had  an  acknowledged 
claim ;  whose  farthest  journey  had  been  to  Rosseter  on  the 
pillion  with  her  uncle ;  whose  thoughts  had  always  been  tak- 
mg  holiday  in  dreams  of  pleasure,  because  all  the  business  of 
her  life  was  managed  fbr  her : — ^this  kilten-Kke  Hetty,  who  till 
a  few  months  ago  had  never  felt  any  other  grief  than  that  of 
envying  Mary  Kurge  a  n^w  ribbon,  or  being  girded  at  by  her 
aunt  for  neglecting  Totty,  must  now  make  her  toilsome  way  in 
loneliness,  her  peaceflil  home  left  behind  for  ever,  and  nothing 
but  a  tremulous  hope  of  distant  rcfti^e  before  her.     Now  for 
the  first  time,  as  she  lay  down  to-ni^t  in  the  strange  hard 
bed,  she  felt  that  her  home  had  been  a  happy  one,  Uiat  her 
nncie  had  been  very  good  to  her,  that  her  ouiet  lot  at  Hay- 
slope    among  the    thine;8   and   people   she   knew,  with  her 
little  pride  in  her  one  best  gown  and  bonnet^  and  nothing  to 
hide  m>m  any  one,  was  what  she  would  like  to  wake  up  to  as 
a  reality,  and  find  that  all  the  feverish  life  she  had  known  be- 
sides was  a  sliort  nightmare.    She  thought  of  all  she  had  left 
behind  with  yearning  regret  for  her  own  sake :  her  own  misery 
filled  her  heart ;  there  was  no  room  in  it  for  other  people  s 
sorrow.     And  yet,  before  the  cruel  letter,  Arthur  had  been  so 
tender  and  loving :  the  memory  of  that  had  still  a  charm  for 
her,  though  it  was  no  more  than  a  soothing  draught  that  just 
made  pain  bearable.    For  Hetty  could  conbeive  no  other  exist- 
ence for  herself  in  future  than  a  hidden  one,  and  a  hidden 
life,  even  with  love,  would  have  had  no  delights  for  her ;  still 
less  a  life  mingled  with  shame.     She  knew  no  romances,  and 
had  only  a  feeble  share  in  the  feelings  which  are  the  source  of 
romance,  so  that  well-read  ladies  may  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand her  state  of  mind.     She  was  too  ignorant  of  everything 
beyond  the  simple  notions  and  habits  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up,  to  have  any  more  definite  idea  of  her  probable 
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fatare  than  that  Aithnr  would  take  care  of  her  somehow,  and 
shelter  her  from  anger  and  scorn.  He  would  not  many  her 
and  make  her  a  lady ;  and  apart  from  that  she  coald  think  of 
nothing  he  could  give  towards  which  she  looked  with  longii^ 
and  ambition. 

The  next  morning  she  rose  early,  and  taking  only  some  milk 
and  bread  for  her  break&st,  set  out  to  walk  on  the  road 
towards  Ashby,  under  a  leaden-colored  sky,  frith  a  narTowii^ 
streak  of  yellow,  like  a  departing  hope,  on  the  edge  of  the  ho- 
rizon. Now,  in  her  iaintness  of  heart  at  the  length  and  diffi- 
culty of  her  journey,  she  was  most  of  all  afraid  of  apeDding 
her  money,  and  becoming  so  destitute  that  she  would  have  to 
ask  people's  charity ;  for  Hetty  had  the  pride  not  only  €3f  a 
proud  nature  but  of  a  proud  class — the  class  that  paya  the 
most  poor-rates,  and  most  shudders  at  the  idea  of  profiting  by 
a  poor-rate.    It  had  not  yet  occurred  to  her^  that  she  mig^t 

get  money  for  her  locket  and  earrinEs  which  she  carried  with 
er,  and  ^e  applied  all  her  small  arithmetic  and  knowledge  of 
prices  to  calculating  how  many  meals  and  how  many  rides  were 
contained  in  her  two  guineas,  and  the  odd  shillings,  which  had 
a  melancholy  look,  as  if  they  were  the  pale  ashes  of  the  other 
bright-flaming  coin. 

For  the  first  few  miles  out  of  Stoniton  she  walked  on  bra\'e- 
ly,  always  fixing  on  some  tree  or  gate  or  projecting  bush   at 
the  most  distant  visible  point  in  the  road  as  a  goal,  and  feeling 
a  faint  joy  when  she  had  reached  it.    But  when  she  came  to 
the  foarUi  milestone,  the  first  she  had  happened  to   notice 
among  the  long  grass  by  the  roadside,  and  read  that  she  was 
still  only  four  miles  beyond  Stoniton,  her  courage  sank.     She 
had  come  only  this  little  way,  and  vet  felt  tired,  and  almost 
hungry  again  in  the  keen  morning  air ;  for  though  Hetty  was 
accustomed  to  much  movement  and  exertion  in-doors,  she  was 
not  used  to  long  walks,  which  produce  quite  a  different  sort  of 
fatigue  from  that  of  household  activity.     As  she  was  looking 
at  the  milestone  she  felt  some  drops  falling  on  her  face — it  was 
beginning  to  rain.    Here  was  a  new  trouble  which  had  not 
entered  into  her  sad  thoughts  before ;  and  quite  weighed  down 
by  this  sudden  addition  to  her  burden,  she  sat  down  on  the 
step  of  a  stile  and  began  to  sob  hysterically.    The  beginning 
of  hardhhip  is  like  the  first  taste  of  bitter  food — it  seems  for  a 
moment  unbearable ;  yet^  if  there  is  nothing  else  to  satisfy  our 
hunger,  we  take  another  bite  and  find  it  possible  to  go  on 
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When  Hetty  recovered  from  her  hurst  of  weeping,  ahe  rallied 
'  her  fainting  courage  :  it  was  raining,  and  she  must  try  to  get 
on  to  a  village  where  she  might  find  rest  and  shelter.  Pre- 
sently, as  she  walked  on  wearily,  she  heard  the  rumhling  of 
heavy  wheels  hehind  her,  a  covered  waggon  was  coming,  creep- 
ing slowly  along  with  a  slouching  driver  cracking  his  whip 
beside  the  horses.  She  waited  for  it,  thinking  that  if  the 
wagoner  were  not  a  very  sour-looking  man,  she  would  ask 
him  to  take  her  up.  As  the  waggon  approached  her,  the  dri- 
ver had  fiillen  behind,  but  there  was  something  in  front  of  the 
big  vehicle  which  encouraged  her.  At  any  previous  moment 
in  her  life  she  would  not  have  noticed  it ;  but  now,  the  new 
susceptibility  that  suffering  had  awakened  in  her  caused  this 
object  to  impress  her  stronely.  It  was  only  a  small  white-and- 
liver  colored  spaniel  which  sat  on  the  front  ledge  of  the  wag- 
gon, with  large  timid  eyes,  and  an  incessant  trembling  in  the 
body,  such  as  you  may  have  seen  in  some  of  these  small  crea- 
tures. Hetty  cared  little  for  animals,  as  yon  know,  but  at  this 
moment  she  felt  as  if  the  helpless  timid  creature  had  some  fel- 
lowship with  her,  and  without  being  quite  aware  of  the  reason, 
she  was  less  doubtful  about  speaking  to  the  driver,  who  now 
came  forward — ^a  large  ruddy  man,  with  a  sack  over  his  shoul- 
ders by  way  of  scarf  or  mantle. 

^  Could  you  take  me  up  in  your  waggon,  if  you're  going  to- 
wards Aahby  ?"  said  Hetty.    "  I'll  pay  yon  for  it" 

**  Aw,"  said  the  big  fellow,  with  that  slowly-dawning  smile 
which  belongs  to  heavy  faces,  ^  I  can  take  y'  up  fawst  enough 
wi'out  bein'  paid  for^t^  if  you  dooant  mind  lyin'  a  bit  closish  a- 
top  o'  the  wool-packs.  Where  do  you  coom  from  ?  and  what 
do  you  want  at  Ashby  ?" 

"  I  come  from  Stoniton.     I'm  going  a  long  way — to  Wind- 
sor." 
"  What,  arter  some  service,  or  what  ?" 
"  Going  to  my  brother — he's  a  soldier  there." 
"  Well,  I'm  going  no  furder  nor  Leicester — and  fur  enough 
too— but  I'll  ti^e  you,  if  you  dooant  mind  being  a  bit  long  on 
the  road.    Th'  bosses  wooant  feel  your  weight  no  more   nor 
they  feel  the  little  doog  there,  as  I  puck  up  on  the  road  a  fort- 
pi't  a^oo.     He  war  lost,  I  b'lieve,  an's  been  all  of  a  tremble 
iver  Bin'.     Come,  gi'  us  your  basket,  an  come  behind  and  let 
me  put  y'  in." 
.  To  lie  on  the  wool-packs,  with  a  cranny  left  between  the  curtains 
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of  the  awning  to  let  in  the  air,  was  Inxniy  to  Hetty  now,  and 
she  half  slept  away  the  hours  tiH  the  driver  came  to  ask  her  if 
she  wanted  to  get  down  and  have  "  some  victual ;"  he  himseif 
was  going  to  eat  his  dinner  at  this  ''  public."  Late  at  night 
they  reached  Leicester,  and  so  this  second  day  of  Hetty's  jour- 
ney was  past  She  had  spent  no  money  except  what  she  had 
paid  for  her  food,  bnt  she  felt  that  this  slow  jonmeyinff  would 
be  intolerable  for  her  another  day,  and  in  the  morning  die 
found  her  way  to  a  coach -office  to  ask  about  the  road  to 
Windsor,  and  see  if  it  would  cost  her  too  much  to  go  part  of 
the  distance  by  coach  again.  Yes !  the  distance  was  too  great 
— ^the  coaches  were  too  dear — she  must  give  them  up;  but  the 
elderly  clerk  at  the  office,  touched  by  her  pretty  anxious  &ce, 
wrote  down  for  her  the  names  of  the  chief  places  she  must  pass 
through.  This  was  the  only  comfort  she  got  in  Leicester,  for 
the  men  stared  at  her  as  she  went  along  the  street,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  Hetty  wished  no  one  would  look  at  her. 
She  set  out  walking  again  ;  but  this  day  she  was  fortunate,  for 
she  was  soon  overtaken  by  a  carrier's  cart  which  carried  her  to 
Hinckley,  and  by  the  help  of  a  return  chaise,  with  a  drunken 
postilion, — who  frightened  her  by  driving  like  Jehu  the  son  of 
Nimshi,  and  shouting  hilarious  remarks  at  her,  twisting  himself 
backwards  on  his  saddle, — she  was  before  night  in  the  heart  of 
woody  Warwickshire ;  but  still  almost  a  hundred  miles  from 
Windsor,  they  told  her.  O  what  a  large  world  it  was,  and 
what  hard  work  for  her  to  find  her  way  in  it !  She  went  by 
mistake  to  Stratford  on-Avon,  finding  Stratford  set  down  in  her 
list  of  places,  and  then  she  was  told  she  had  come  a  long  way 
out  of  the  right  road.  It  was  not  till  the  fifth  day  that  she  got 
to  Stony  Stratford.  That  seems  but  a  slight  journey  as  you 
look  at  the  map,  or  remember  your  own  pleasant  travels  to  and 
from  the  meadowy  banks  of  the  Avon.  But  how  wearily  long 
it  was  to  Hetty !  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  this  country  of  flat 
fields  and  hedgerows,  and  dotted  houses,  and  villages,  and 
market-towns — ^all  so  much  alike  to  her  indifferent  eyes— must 
have  no  end,  and  she  must  go  on  wandering  among  them  for 
ever,  waiting  tired  at-toU  gates  for  some  cart  to  come,  and  then 
finding  the  cart  went  only  a  little  way — a  very  little  way — ^to 
the  miller's,  a  mile  off"  perhaps ;  and  she  hated  going  into  the 
public-houses,  where  she  must  go  to  get  food  and  ask  questions, 
because  there  were  always  men  lounging  there,  who  stared  at 
her  and  joked  her  rudely.    Her  body  was  very  weary  too  with 
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these  dajs  of  new  fatigue  aifd  anxiety ;  they  had  made  her  look 
more  pale  and  worn  than  all  the  time  of  hidden  dread  she  had 
gone  through  at  home.  When  at  last  she  reached  Stony  Strat- 
ford, her  impatience  and  weariness  had  become  too  strong  for 
her  economical  caution ;  she  determined  to  take  the  coach  for 
the  rest  of  the  way,  though  it  should  cost  her  all  her  remaining 
money.  She  would  need  nothing  at  Windsor  but  to  find 
Arthar.  When  she  had  paid  the  fiire  for  the  last  coach,  she 
had  only  a  shilling ;  and  as  she  got  down  at  the  sign  of  the 
Green  Man  in  Windsor  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  day,  hungry  and  ^Eiint,  the  coachman  oame  up,  and 
begged  her  to  '*  remember  him."  She  put  her  hand  in  her 
pocket  and  took  out  the  shilling,  but  the  tears  came  with  the 
sense  of  exhaustion  and  the  thought  that  she  was  giving  away 
her  last  means  of  getting  food,  which  she  really  required  before 
she  could  go  in  search  of  Arthur.  As  she  held  ont  the  shilling, 
she  lifted  up  her  dark  tear-fille<l  eyes  to  the  coachman's  face 
and  said,  **  Can  you  give  me  back  sixpence  ?" 

^  No,  no,"  he  said,  gruffly,  "  never  mind^— pat  the  shilling  up 
again." 

The  landlord  of  the  Green  Man  had  stood  near  enough  to 
witness  this  scene,  and  he  was  a  man  whose  abundant  feeding 
served  to  keep  his  good-nature,  as  well  as  his  person,  in  high 
condition.  And  that  lovely  tearful  face  of  Hetty's  would  have 
found  out  the  s^psitive  fibre  in  most  men. 

^  Conae,  young  woman,  come  in,"  he  said,  "  and  have  a  drop 
o'  something ;  you're  pretty  well  knocked  up :  I  can  see  that." 
He  took  her  into  the  bar  and  said  to  his  wife,  **Here,  missis, 
take  this  young  woman  into  the  parlor;  she's  a  little  overcome," 
— for  Hetty's  tears  were  falling  fast.  They  were  merely 
hysterical  tears :  she  thought  she  had  no  reason  for  weeping 
now,  and  was  vexed  that  she  was  too  weak  and  tired  to  help  it 
She  was  at  Windsor  at  last,  not  far  from  Arthur. 

She  looked  with  eager,  hungry  eyes  at  the  bread  and  meat  and 
beer  that  the  landlady  brought  her,  and  for  some  minutes  she 
forgot  everything  else  in  the  delicious  sensations  of  satisfying 
hunger  and  recovering  from  exhaustion.  The  landlady  sat 
opposite  to  her  as  she  ate,  and  looked  at  her  earnestly.  No  won- 
der :  Hetty  had  thrown  off  her  bonnet,  and  her  curls  had  fallen 
down :  her  face  was  all  the  more  touching  in  its  youth  and 
heaaty  because  of  its  weary  look ;  and  the  good  woman's  e^es 
presently  wandered  to  her  figure,  which  in  her  hurried  dressing 
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on  her  journey  she  had  taken  no  pains  to  conceal;  moreoTer, 
the  stranger's  eye  detects  what  the  familiar  unsuspecting  eye 
leaves  unnoticed. 

^  Why,  you're  not  very  fit  for  travelling,"  she  said,  glancing 
while  she  spoke  at  Hetty's  ringlesa  hand.  **  Have  you  come 
far?" 

*^  Tes,'*  said  Hetty,  roused  by  this  question  to  exert  more 
self-command,  and  feeling  the  better  for  the  food  she  had 
taken.  "•  I've  come  a  good  long  way,  and  it^s  very  tiring.  But 
I'm  better  now.  C!ou!d  you  tell  me  which  way  to  go  to  this 
place  f "  Here  Hetty  took  from  her  pocket  a  bit  of  paper :  it 
was  the  end  oi  Arthur's  letter  on  which  he  had  written  his 
address. 

While  she  was  speaking,  the  landlord  had  come  in,  and  had 
begun  to  look  at  her  earnestly  as  his  wife  had  done.  He  took 
up  the  piece  of  paper  which  Hetty  handed  across  the  table, 
and  read  the  address. 

^  Why,  what  do  you  want  at  this  house  ?"  he  said.  It  ia  in 
the  nature  of  innkeepers,  and  all  men  who  have  no  pressing 
business  of  their  own,  to  ask  as  many  questions  as  possible 
before  giving  any  information. 

'*  I  want  to  see  a  gentleman  as  is  there,"  said  Hetty. 

^But  there's  no  gentleman  there,"  returned  the  >  landlord. 
'*  It's  shut  up — been  shut  up  this  fortnight.  WJiat  gentleman 
is  it  you  want  f  Perhaps  I  can  let  you  know  where  to  find 
him." 

^It's  Captain  Donnithorne,"  said  Hetty  tremulously,  her 
heart  beginning  to  beat  painfully  at  this  disappointment  of  her 
hope  that  she  should  find  Arthur  at  once. 

"Captain  Donnithorne?  Stop  a  bit,"  said  the  landlord, 
slowly.  '*  Was  he  in  the  Loamshire  militia?  A  tall  young 
ofiicer,  with  a  fairish  skin  and  reddish  whiskers — and  had  a 
servant  by  the  name  o'  Pym  ?" 

"O  yes,"  said  Hetty;  "you  know  him — where  is  he?" 

"A  fine  sight  o'  miles  away  from  here:  the  Loamshire  Mili- 
tia's gone  to  Ireland;  it's  been  gone  this  fortnight" 

t^Look  there!  she's  fainting,"  said  the  landlady,  hastening  to 
support  Hetty,  who  had  lost  her  miserable  consciousness  and 
looked  like  a  beautiful  corpse.  They  carried  her  to  the  sofa 
and  loosened  her  dress. 

"Here's  a  bad  business,  I  suspect^"  said  the  landlord,  as  he 
brought  in  some  water. 
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^  Ahy  it*6  plain  enough  what  sort  of  business  it  is,'^  said  the 
wife.  "  She  s  not  a  common  flaunting  dratchell,  I  can  see  that. 
She  looks  like  a  respectable  country  girl,  and  she  comes  from  a 

good  way  off,  to  judffe  by  her  tongue.  She  talks  something  like 
lat  ostler  we  had  Uiat  come  from  the  north :  he  was  as  honest 
a  fellow  as  we  ever  had  about  the  house — ^they're  all  honest 
folks  in  the  north." 

*^  I  never  saw  a  prettier  young  woman  in  my  life,"  said  the 
husband.  ^  She's  like  a  pictnr  m  a  shop-winder.  It  goes  to 
one's  'eart  to  look  at  her." 

"•  It  'ud  have  been  a  good  deal  better  for  her  if  she'd  been 
uglier  and  had  more  conducV*  said  the  landUdy,  who-on  any 
charitable  construction  must  have  been  supposed  to  have  more 
**  conduct "  than  beauty.  *^  But  she's  coming  to  again.  Fetch 
a  drop  more  water." 


CHAPTMl  XXXVn. 

THS   JOITRNBT   IN   DB6PAIR. 

Hbttt  was  too  ill  through  the  rest  of  that  day  for  any  ques- 
tions to  be  addressed  to  her — ^too  ill  even  to  think  with  any 
distinctness  of  the  evils  that  were  to  come.  She  only  felt  that 
all  her  hope  was  crushed,  and  that  instead  of  having  found  a 
refuge  she  had  only  reached  the  borders  of  a  new  wilderness 
where  no  goal  lay  before  her.  The  sensations  of  bodily  sick- 
ness, in  a  comfortable  bed,  and  with  the  tendance  of  the  good- 
natured  landlady,  made  a  sort  of  respite  for  her ;  such  a  respite 
as  there  is  in  the  &int  weariness  which  obliges  a  man  to  throw 
himself  on  the  sand,  instead  of  toiling  onward  under  the  scorch- 
iuffsun. 

^ut  when  sleep  and  rest  had  brought  back  the  strength 
necessary  for  the  Keenness  of  mental  suffering, — when  she  lay 
the  next  morning  looking  at  the  growing  light  which  was  like 
a  cruel  taskmaster  returning  to  urge  from  her  a  fresh  round  of 
hated  hopeless  labor, — she  beg^n  to  think  what  course  she 
nmst  take,  to  remember  that  ail  her  money  was  gone,  to  look 
at  the  prospect  of  further  wandering  among  strangers  with  the 
new  clearness  shed  on  it  by  the  experience  of  her  journey  to 
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Windsor.     But  which  way  could  she  tarn  ?     It  was  irnpossible 
for  her  to  enter  into  any  service,  even  if  she  conld  obtain  it  r 
there  was  nothing  but  immediate  beggary  before  her.     She 
thought  of  a  young  woman  who  had  been  fonnd  against  the 
church  wall  at  Hayslope  one  Snnday,  nearly  dead  with  cold  and 
hunger — a  tiny  infant  in  her  arms :  the  woman  was  rescued 
and  taken  to  the  parisli.     '*  The  parish  I**     Ton  can  perhaps 
hardly  understand  the   effect  of  that  word  on  a  mind  like 
Hetty's,  brought  up  among  people  who  were  somewhat  hard 
in  th6ir  feelings  even  towards  poverty,  who  lived  among  the 
fields,  and  had  little  pity  for  want  and  rags  as  a  hard  inevitable 
fate  such  as  they  sometimes  seem  in  cities,  but  held  them  a 
mark  of  idleness  and  vice — and  it  was  idleness  and  vice  that 
brought  burthens  on  the  parish.     To  Hetty,  the  **  parish"  was 
next  to  the  prison  in  obloquy ;  and  to  ask  anything  of  strang- 
ers— to  beg — lay  in  the  same  far-off  hideous  region  of  in- 
tolerable shame,  that  Hetty  bad  all  her  life  thought  it  impos- 
sible she  could  ever  come  near.    But  now  the  remembrance 
of  that  wretched  woman  whom  slie  had  seen  herself  on  her 
way  from  church,  being  carried  into  Joshua  Rann's,  came  back 
upon  her  with  the  new  terrible  sense  that  there  was  very  lit- 
tle now  to  divide  her  iroro  the  same  lot.     And  the  dread  of 
bodily  hardship  mingled  with  tlie  dread  of  shame ;  for  Het^ 
had  uie  luxurious  nature  of  a  round,  soft-coated  pet  animal. 

How  she  yearned  to  be  back  in  her  safb  home  again,  che- 
rished and  cared  for  as  she  had  always  been  I  Her  aunt's 
scolding  about  trifles  would  have  been  music  to  her  ears  now  : 
she  longed  for  it :  she  used  to  hear  it  in  a  time  when  she  had 
only  trifles  to  hide.  Could  she  be  the  same  Hetty  that  used  to 
make  up^e  butter  in  the  dairy  with  the  Gueldre  roses  peeing 
in  at  the  window — she,  a  runaway  whom  her  friends  would  not 
open  their  doors  to  again,  lying  in  this  strange  bed,  with  the 
knowledge  that  she  had  no  money  to  pay  for  what  she  received, 
and  must  offer  those  strangers  some  of  the  clothes  in  her 
basket  ?  It  was  then  she  thought  of  her  locket  and  earrings, 
and  seeing  her  pocket  lie  near,  she  reached  it^  and  spread  &e 
contents  on  the  bed  before  her.  There  were  the  locket  and 
earrings  in  the  little  velvet-lined  boxes,  and  with  them  there 
was  a  beautiful  silver  thimble  which  Adam  had  bought  her, 
the  words  "Remember  me*'  making  the  ornament  of  the 
border  ;  a  steel  purse,  with  her  one  shilling  in  it,  and  a  small 
red-leather  case  fastening  with  a  strap.     Those  beautiful  little 
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earrings  with  their  delicate  pearls  and  garnet,  that  she  had 
tried  in  her  ears  with  such  longing  in  the  bright  sunshine  on 
the  30th  of  July !  She  had  no  longing  to  put  them  in  her 
ears  now :  her  head  with  its  dark  rings  of  hair  lay  back 
languidly  on  the  pillow,  and  the  sadness  that  rested  atront  her 
brow  and  eyes  was  something  too  hard  for  regretful  memory. 
Yet  she  put  her  hands  up  to  her  ears :  it  was  because  there 
were  some  thin  gold  rings  in  them,  which  were  also  worth  a 
little  money.  Yes,  she  could  surely  get  some  money  for  her 
ornaments :  those  Arthur  had  given  her  must  have  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money.  The  landlord  and  landlady  had  been 
ffood  to  her — ^perhaps  they  would  help  her  to  get  the  money 
fer  these  things. 

But  this  money  wonld  not  keep  her  long :  what  should  she 
do  when  it  was  gone?  Where  should  she  go ?  The  horrible 
thought  of  want  and  beggary  drove  her  once  to  think  she 
would  go  back  to  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and  ask  them  to  forgive 
her  and  have  pity  on  her.  But  she  shrank  from  that  idea 
again,  as  she  might  haVe  shrunk  from  scorching;  metal :  she 
could  never  endure  that  shame  before  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
before  Mary  Burge,  and  the  servants  at  the  Chase,  and  the 
people  at  Broxton,  and  everybody  who  knew  her.  They 
should  never  know  what  had  happened  to  her.  What  could 
she  do  ?  She  would  go  away  from  Windsor — ^travel  again  as 
she  had  done  the  last  week,  and  get  among  the  flat  green  fields 
with  the  high  hedges  round  them,  where  nobody  could  see  her 
or  know  her;  and  there,  perhaps,  when  there  was  nothing  else 
she  c6u1d  do,  she  should  get  courage  to  drown  hersdf  in  some 
pond  like  that  in  the  Scantlands.  Yes,  she  would  get  away 
from  Windsor  as  soon  as  possible:  she  didn't  like  tb^!^ 
people  at  the  inn  to  know  about  her,  to  know  that  she  had 
come  to  look  for  Captain  Donnithome  :  she  must  think  of  some 
reason  to  tell  them  why  she  had  asked  for  him. 

With  this  thought  she  began  to  put  the  things  back  into  her 
pocket,  meaning  to  get  up  and  dress  before  the  landlady  came 
to  her.  She  had  her  hand  on  the  red-leather  case,  when  it 
occurred  to  her  that  there  might  be  something  in  this  case 
which  she  had  forgotten — ^something  worth  sellmg ;  for  with- 
out knowing  what  she  should  do  with  her  life,  she  craved  the 
means  of  living  as  long  as  possible ;  and  when  we  desire  eagerly 
to  find  something,  we  are  apt  to  search  for  it  in  hopeless  places. 
No,  there  was  noUiing  but  common  needles  and  pins,  and  dried 
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tulip-petals  between  the  ^sper  leaves  where  she  had  written 
down  her  little  mone7>accoant&  Bat  on  one  of  these  leaves 
there  was  a  name,  which,  often  as  she  had  seen  it  before,  now 
flashed  on  Hetty^s  mind  like  a  newly-discovered  message.  The 
name  was — Dinah  Morris^  Snowfield.  There  was  a  text  above 
it,  written,  as  well  as  the  name,  by  Dinah's  own  hand  with  the 
little  pencil,  one  evening  that  they  were  sitting  together  and 
Hetty  happened  to  have  the  red  case  lying  open  before  her. 
Hetty  did  not  read  the  text  now  :  she  was  only  arrested  by  the 
name.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  she  remember^  without  mdif- 
ference  the  affectionate  kindness  Dinah  had  shown  her,  and  those 
words  of  Dinah  in  the  bedchamber — ^that  Hetty  most  think  of 
her  as  a  friend  in  trouble.  Suppose  she  were  to  go  to  Dinah, 
and  ask  her  to  help, her!  Dinah  did  not  think  about  things 
as  other  people  did :  she  was  a  mystery  to  Hetty,  but  Hetty 
knew  she  was  always  kind.  She  couldn't  imagine  Dinah's  &ce 
turning  away  from  her  in  dark  reproof  or  scorn,  Dinah's  voice 
willingly  speaking  ill  of  her,  or  rejoicing  in  her  misery  as  a 
punishment  Dinah  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  that  world  of 
Hetty's,  whose  glance  she  dreaded  like  scorching  fire.  But 
even  to  her  Hetty  shrank  from  beseeching  and  confession :  she 
could  not  prevail  on  herself  to  say,  "•  I  wOl  go  to  Dinah ;"  she 
only  thought  of  that  as  a  possible  alternative,  if  she  had  not 
courage  for  death. 

The  good  landlady  was  amazed  when  she  saw  Hetty  come 
down  stairs  soon  after  herself^  neatly  dressed,  and  looking  re- 
solutely self-possessed,  Hetty  told  her  she  was  quite  well  this 
morning :  she  had  only  been  very  tired  and  overcome  with  her 
journey,  for  she  had  come  a  long  way  to  ask  about  her  brother 
who  had  run  away,  and  they  thought  he  was  gone  for  a  soldier, 
and  Captain  Donnithorne  might  know,  for  he  had  been  very 
kind  to  her  brother  once.  It  was  a  lame  story,  and  the  landlady 
looked  doubtfully  at  Hetty  as  she  told  it;  but  there  was  a  reso- 
lute air  of  self-reliance  about  her  this  morning,  so  different  from 
the  helpless  prostration  of  yesterday,  that  £e  landlady  hardly 
knew  how  to  make  a  remark  that  might  seem  like  prying  into 
other  people's  affairs.  She  only  invited  her  to  sit  down  to 
breakfast  with  them,  and  in  the  course  of  it  Hetty  brought  out 
her  earrings  and  locket,  and  asked  the  landlord  if  he  could  help 
her  to  get  money  for  them  :  her  journey,  she  said,  had  cost  her 
much  more  than  she  expected,  and  now  she  had  no  money  to 
get  back  to  her  friends,  which  she  wanted  to  do  at  once. 
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It  was  not  the  first  time  the  landlady  had  seen  the  orna- 
ments, for  she  had  examined  the  contents  of  Hetty's  pocket 
yesterday,  and  she  and  her  hmiband  had  discussed  the  fact  of 
a  country  girl  having  these  beautiful  things,  with  a  stronger 
conviction  than  ever  that  Hetty  had  been  miserably  deluded 
by  the  fine  young  officer. 

"•  Well,"  said  uie  landlord,  when^  Hetty  had  spread  the  pre- 
cious trifles  before  him,  ^^  we  might  take  'em  to  the  jeweller's 
shop,  for  there's  one  not  ^far  off;  but  Lord  bless  you,  they 
wouldn't  give  yon  a  quarter  o'  what  the  things  are  worth.  And 
^ou  wouldn't  like  to  part  with  'em  ?"  he  added,  looking  at  her 
inquiringly. 

'^  O,  I  don't  mind,"  said  Hetty,  hastily,  ^  so  as  I  can  get 
money  to  go  bacL" 

^  And  they  might  think  the  things  were  stolen,  as  you  wanted 
to  sell  'em,"  he  went  on ;  ^  for  it  isn't  usual  for  a  young  woman 
like  you  to  have  fine  jew'Ilery  like  that" 

The  blood  rushed  to  Hetty's  face  with  anger.  ^  I  belong  to 
respectable  folks,"  she  said ;  ^  I'm  not  a  thief." 

''  No,  that  you  aren't,  I'll  be  bound,"  said  the  landlady ;  ^  and 
you'd  no  call  to  say  that,"  looking  indignantly  at  her  husband. 
**'  The  thinffs  were  gev  to  her :  that's  plain  enough  to  be  seen." 

^  I  didn^  mean  as  I  thought  so,"  said  the  husband,  apolo- 
getically, *'  but  I  said  it  was  what  the  jeweller  might  think,  and 
so  he  wouldn't  be  offering  much  money  for  'em." 

^  Well,"  said  the  wife,  "  suppose  vou  were  to  advance  some 
money  on  the  things  yourself,  and  then  if  she  liked  to  redeem 
'em  when  she  got  home,  she  could,  but  if  we  heard  nothing 
from  her  after  two  months,  we  might  do  as  we  liked  with  'em. 

I  will  not  say  that  in  this  accommodating  proposition  the 
landlady  had  no  regard  whatever  to  the  posuole  reward  of  her 
good-nature  in  the  ultimate  possession  of  the  locket  and  ear- 
rings :  indeed,  the  effect  they  would  have  in  that  case  on  the 
mind  of  the  grocer's  wife  had  presented  itself  with  remarkable 
vividness  to  her  rapid  imagination.  The  landlord  took  up  the 
ornaments  and  pusoed  out  hb  lips  in  a  meditative  manner.  He 
wished  Hetty  well,  doubtless ;  but  pray,  how  many  of  your  well- 
wishers  would  decline  to  make  a  little  gain  out  of  you  ?  Your 
landlady  is  sincerely  affected  at  parting  with  you,  respects  you 
highly,  and  will  really  rejoice  if  any  one  else  is  generous  to 
70U  ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  hands  you  a  bill  by  which  she 
gains  as  high  a  per-centage  as  possible. 
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**  How  much  money  do  yon  want  to  get  home  with,  yoong 
woman  ? "  said  the  well-wishef,  at  length. 

"Three  guineas,"  answered  Hetty,  nxing  on  the  smn  she  set 
out  with,  for  watit  of  any  other  standard,  and  afraid  of  asking 
too  much. 

"Well,  Fve  no  objections  to  advance  yoa  three  goineas/* 
said  the  landlord ;  "  and  if  yon  like  to  send  it  me  back  and  get 
the  jewellery  again,  yon  can,  yon  know :  the  Green  Masi  isn't 
going  to  run  away." 

"  O  yes,  ril  be  very  glad  if  you'll  give  me  that,"  said  Hetty, 
relieved  at  the  thought  that  she  would  not  have  to  go  to  the 
jeweller's,  and  be  stared  at  and  questioned. 

"  But  if  you  want  the  things  again,  you'll  write  before  long," 
said  the  landlady,  "  because  when  two  months  are  np,  we  shall 
make  up  our  minds  as  yon  don't  want  'em." 

"Yes,"  said  Hetty,  indifferently. 

The  husband  and  wife  were  equally  content  with  this  arrange- 
ment The  husband  though tj  if  the  ornaments  were  not  re- 
deemed, he  could  make  a  good  thing  of  it  by  taking  them  to 
London  and  selling  them :  the  wife  thought  she  Would  coax 
the  good  man  into  letting  her  keep  them.  And  they  were  ac- 
commodating Hetty,  poor  thing  I — a  pretty,  respectable  looking 
young  woman,  apparently  in  a  sad  case.  Tney  declined  to 
take  anything  for  ner  food  and  bed :  she  was  ouite  welcome. 
And  at  eleven  o^clock  Hetty  said  "  Good-by  "  to  them,  with  the 
same  quiet,  resolute  air  she  had  worn  all  the  morning,  mount- 
ing the  coach  that  was  to  take  her  twenty  miles  back  along  the 
way  she  had  come. 

There  is  a  strength  of  self-possession  which  is  the  sagn  that 
the  last  hope  has  departed.  Despair  no  more  leans  on  others 
than  perfect  contentment,  and  in  despair  pride  ceases  to  be 
counteracted  by  the  sense  of  dependence. 

Hetty  felt  that  no  one  could  deliver  her  from  the  evils  that 
would  make  life  hateful  to  her ;  and  no  one,  she  said  to  her- 
self, should  ever  know  her  misery  and  humiliation.  No ;  she 
would  not  confess  even  to  Dinah :  she  would  wander  out  of 
sight,  and  drown  herself  where  her  body  would  never  be  found, 
and  no  one  should  know  what  had  become  of  her. 

When  she  got  off  this  coach,  she  began  to  walk  again,  and 
take  cheap  rides  in  carts,  and  get  cheap  meals,  going  on  and 
on  without  distinct  purpose,  yet  strangely,  by  some  fascination, 
taking  the  way  she  had  come,  though  she  was  determined  not 
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to  go  back  to  her  own  country.  Perhapa  it  was  bccaiisc  she 
had  fixed  her  niind  on  the  grassy  Warwickshire  fields,  with  the 
bushy  tree-stndded  hedgerows  that  made  a  hiding-place  even  in 
this  leafless  season.  She  went  more  slowly  than  she  came, 
often  getting  over  the  stiles  and  sitting  for  hours  under  the 
hedgerows,  looking  before  her  with  blank,  bcantiful  eyes ;  fan- 
cying herself  at  the  edge  of  a  hidden  pool,  low  down,  like  that 
in  the  Scantlands;  wondering  if  it  were  very  painful  to  be 
drowned,  and  if  there  wonld  be  anything  worse  after  death  than 
what  she  dreaded  in  life.  Religious  doctrines  had  taken  no 
hold  on  Hetty's  mind  :  she  was  one  of  those  numerous  people 
who  have  had  godfathers  and  godmothers,  learned  their  cate- 
chism, been  confirmed,  and  gone  to  church  every  Sunday,  and 
yet,  for  any  practical  result  of  strength  in  life,  or  trust  in  death, 
have  never  appropriated  a  single  Christian  idea  or  Christian 
feeling.  Yon  would  misunderstand  her  thoughts  during  these 
wretched  days,  if  you  imagined  that  they  were  influenced  either 
by  religious  fears  or  religions  hopes. 

She  chose  to  go  to  Stratlbrd-on-Avon  again,  where  she  had 

fone  before  by  mistake;  for  she  remembered  some  grassy 
elds  on  her  former  way  towards  it — fields  among  which  she 
thought  she  might  find  just  the  sort  of  pool  she  had  in  her 
mind.  Yet  she  took  care  of  her  monev  still :  she  carried  her 
basket;  death  seemed  still  a  long  way  off,  and  life  was  so 
strong  in  her!  She  craved  food  and  rest — she  hastened  to- 
wards them  at  the  very  moment  she  was  picturing  to  herself 
the  bank  from  which  she  would  leap  towards  death.  It  was 
already  five  days  since  she  had  lefk  Windsor,  for  she  had  wan- 
dered about,  always  avoiding  speech  or  questioning  looks,  and 
recovering  her  air  of  proud  self-dependence  whenever  she  was 
under  observation,  choosing  her  decent  lodging  at  night,  and 
dressing  herself  neatly  in  the  morning,  and  setting  off  on  her 
way  steadily,  or  remaining  under  shelter  if  it  rained,  as  if  she 
had  a  happy  life  to  cherish. 

And  yet,  even  in  her  most  self-conscious  moments,  the  face 
was  sadly  different  from  that  which  had  smiled  at  itself  in  the 
old  speckled  glass,  or  smiled  at  others  when  they  glanced  at  it 
admiringly.  A  hard  and  even  fierce  look  had  come  in  the 
eyes,  though  their  lashes  were  as  long  as  ever,  and  they  had 
ail  their  dark  brightness.  And  the  cheek  was  never  dimpled 
with  smiles  now.  It  was  the  same  rounded,  pouting  childish 
prettinesB,  but  with  all  love  and  behef  in  love  departed  from 
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it — ^the  sadder  for  its  beauty,  like  that  wondrons  Medosa-^oe, 
with  the  passionate,  passionless  lips. 

At  last  she  was  ainon^  the  fields  she  had  been  dreaming  o(^  on 
a  long  narrow  pathway  leading  towards  a  wood.  If  there  should 
be  a  pool  in  that  wood !  It  would  be  better  hidden  than  one 
in  the  fields.  No,  it  was  not  a  wood,  only  a  wild  brake,  where 
there  had  once  been  gravel-pita,  leaving  mounds  and  hollows 
studded  with  brushwood  and  small  trees.  She  roamed  up  and 
down,  thinking  there  was  perhaps  a  pool  in  every  hollow  before 
she  came  to  it,  till  her  limbs  were  weary,  and  she  sat  down  to 
rest  The  afternoon  was  far  advanced,  and  the  leaden  aky  was 
darkening,  as  if  the  sun  were  setting  behind  it  After  a  litUe 
while  Hetty  started  up  again,  feelingr  that  darkness  would  soon 
come  on ;  and  she  must  put  off  finding  the  pool  till  to-morrow, 
and  make  her  way  to  some  shelter  for  the  night  She  had 
quite  lost  her  way  in  the  fields,  and  might  as  well  go  in  one 
direction  as  another,  for  aught  she  knew.  She  walked  through 
field  after  field,  and  no  village,  no  house  was  in  sight;  but 
there,  at  the  corner  of  this  pasture,  there  was  a  break  in  the 
hedges ;  the  land  seemed  to  dip  down  a  little,  and  two  trees 
leaned  towards  each  other  across  the  opening.     Hetty's  heart 

gave  a  great  beat  as  she  thought  there  must  be  a  pool  there, 
he  walked  towards  it  heavily  over  the  tufted  grass,  with  pale 
lips  and  a  sense  of  trembling:  it  was  as  if  the  thing  were 
come  in  spite  of  herself  instead  of  being  the  object  of  her 
search. 

There  it  was,  black  under  the  darkening  sky :  no  motion, 
no  sound  near.  She  set  down  her  basket,  and  then  sank  down 
herself  on  the  ffrass,  tremblin^^.  The  pool  had  its  wintry  depth 
now :  by  the  time  it  got  shallow,  as  sne  remembered  the  pools 
did  at  Hayslope,  in  the  summer,  no  one  could  find  out  that  it 
was  her  body.  But  then  there  was  her  basket — she  must  hide 
that  too :  she  must  throw  it  into  the  water — make  it  heavy 
with  stones  first,  and  then  throw  it  in.  She  got  up  to  look 
about  for  stones,  and  soon  brought  five  or  six,  which  she  laid 
down  beside  her  basket,  and  then  sat  down  again.  There  was 
no  need  to  hurry — there  was  all  the  night  to  drown  herself  in. 
She  sat  leaning  her  elbow  on  the  basket  She  was  weary, 
hungry.  There  were  some  buns  in  her  basket — ^three,  whidi 
she  had  supplied  herself  with  at  the  place  where  she  ate  her 
dinner.  She  took  them  out  now,  and  ate  them  eagerly,  and 
then  sat  still  again,  looking  at  the  pool.    The  soothed  sensation 
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that  came  orer  her  from  the  satis&ctioii  of  her  hunger,  and 
this  fixed  dreamy  attitude,  brought  on  drowsiness,  and  presently 
her  head  sank  down  on  her  knees.     She  was  faM,  asleep. 

When  she  awoke  it  was  deep  night,  and  she  felt  chill.  She 
was  frightened  at  this  darkness — ^frightened  at  the  long  night, 
before  ner.  If  she  could  but  throw  herself  into  the  water  I 
No,  not  yet.  See  began  to  walk  about  that  she  might  get 
warm  again,  as  if  she  would  have  more  resolution  then.  O 
how  long  the  time  was  in  that  darkness !  The  bright  hearth 
and  the  warmth  and  the  voices  of  home, — the  secure  uprising 
and  lying  down, — the  familiar  fields,  the  familiar  people,  the 
Sundays  and  holidays  with  their  simple  joys  of  dress  and  feast- 
ing,— ^all  the  sweets  of  her  young  life  rushed  before  her  now, 
and  she  ssemed  to  be  stretching  her  arms  towards  thom  across 
a  great  gulf.  She  set  her  teeUi  when  she  thought  of  Arthur : 
she  cursed  him,  without  knowing  what  her  cureing  would  do  : 
she  wished  he  too  might  know  desolation,  and  cold,  and  a  life 
of  shame  that  he  dared  not  end  by  death. 

The  horror  of  this  cold,  and  darkness,  and  solitude — out  of 
all  human  reach — ^became  greater  every  long  minute :  it  was 
almost  as  if  she  were  dead  already,  and  knew  that  she  was 
dead,  and  longed  to  get  back  to  life  again.  But  no :  she  was 
alive  still ;  she  had  not  taken  the  dreadful  leap.  She  felt  a 
strange  contradictory  wretchedness  and  exultation :  wretched- 
ness, that  she  did  not  dare  to  fisu^e  death ;  exultation,  that  she 
was  still  in  life — that  she  might  yet  know  light  and  warmth 
again.  She  walked  backwards  and  forwards  to  warm  herself, 
beginning  to  discern  something  of  the  objects  around  her,  as 
her  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  night :  the  darker  line  of 
the  hedge,  the  rapid  motion  of  some  living  crcxture — perhaps 
a  field-mouse — rushing  across  the  grass.  She  no  longer  felt  as 
if  the  darkness  hedged  her  in:  she  thought  she  could  walk 
hack  across  the  field,  and  get  over  the  stile;  and  then,  in  the 
very  next  field,  she  thought  she  remembered  there  was  a  hovel 
of  fwne  near  a  sheepfold.  If  she  could  get  into  that  hovel,  she 
would  be  warmer ;  she  could  pass  the  night  there,  for  that  was 
what  Alick  did  at  Hayslope  in  lambing-time.  The  thought 
of  this  hovel  brought  the  energy  of  a  new  hope  :  she  took  up 
her  basket  and  walked  across  the  field,  but  it  was  some  time 
before  she  got  in  the  right  direction  for  the  stile.  The  exercise, 
and  the  occupation  of  finding  the  stile,  were  a  stimulus  to  her, 
however,  and  lightened  the  norror  of  the  darkness  and  soli 
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tnde.  There  were  sbeep  in  the  next  field,  and  she  startled  a 
group  as  she  set  down  her  basket  and  got  over  the  stile ;  and 
the  sound  of  their  movement  comforted  her,  for  it  assured  her 
that  her  impression  was  right :  this  was  the  field  where  she 
had  seen  the  hovel,  for  it  was  the  field  where  the  sheep  were. 
Right  on  along  the  path,  and  she  would  get  to  it.  She  reached 
tke  opposite  gate,  and  felt  her  way  along  its  rails,  and  the  rails 
of  the  sheepfold,  till  her  hand  encountered  the  pricking  of  the 
gorsy  wall.  Delicious  sensation !  She  had  found  the  shelter : 
she  groped  her  way,  touching  the  prickly  gorse,  to  the  door, 
and  pushed  it  open.  It  was  an  ill-smelling  close  place,  bat 
warm,  and  there  was  straw  on  the  ground ;  Hetty  sank  down 
on  the  straw  with  a  sense  of  escape.  Tears  came — she  had 
never  shed  tears  before  since  she  left  Windsor — ^tears  and  sobs 
of  hysterical  joy  that  she  had  still  hold  of  life,  that  she  was 
still  on  the  familiar  earth,  with  the  sheep  near  her.  The  very 
consciousness  of  her  own  limbs  was  a  delight  to  her:  she 
turned  up  her  sleeves,  and  kissed  her  arms  with  the  passionate 
love  of  life.  Soon  warmth  and  weariness  lulled  her  in  the 
midst  of  her  sobs,  and  she  fell  continually  into  dozing,  fancy- 
ing herself  at  the  brink  of  the  pool  again — fancying  that  she 
had  jumped  into  the  water,  and  then  awaking  with  a  start, 
and  wondering  where  she  was.  But  at  last  deep  dreamless 
sleep  came ;  her  head,  guarded  by  her  bonnet,  found  a  pillow 
against  the  gorsy  wall ;  and  the  poor  soul,  driven  to  and  firo 
between  two  equal  terrors,  found  the  one  relief  that  was  pos- 
sible to  it — the  relief  of  unconsciousness, 

Alas !  that  relief  seems  to  end  the  moment  it  has  begun. 
It  seemed  to  Hetty  as  if  those  dozing  dreams  had  only  passed 
into  another  dream — that  she  was  in  the  hovel,  and  her  aunt 
was  standing  over  her  with  a  candle  in  her  hand.  She  trem- 
bled under  her  atmt's  glance,  and  opened  her  eyes.  There 
was  no  candle,  but^  there  was  light  in  the  hovel — the  light  of 
early  morning  through  the  open  door.  And  there  was  a  face 
looking  down  on  her ;  but  it  was  an  unknown  face,  belonging 
to  an  elderly  man  in  a  smock-frock. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  do  here,  young  woman  f "  the  roan 
said  roughly. 

Hetty  trembled  still  worse  under  this  real  fear  and  shame 
than  she  had  done  in  her  momentary  dream  under  her  aunt*8 
glance.  She  felt  that  she  was  like  a  beggar  already — found 
sleeping  in  that  place.    But  in  spite  of  her  tremrbling,  she  was 
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80  eager  to  accoant  to  the  man  for  her  presence  here,  that  she 
foand  words  at  once. 

"  I  lost  my  way "  she  said.  "  Fra  travelling — north'ard, 
and  I  got  away  from  the  road  into  the  fields,  and  was  over- 
taken by  the  dark.  Will  you  tell  me  the  way  to  the  nearest 
village  ?  " 

She  got  up  as  she  was  speaking,  and  pat  her  hands  to  her 
bonnet  to  adjust  it,  and  then  laid  hold  of  her  basket. 

The  man  looked  at  her  with  a  slow  bovine  gaze,  withont  giv- 
ing her  any  answer,  for  some  seconds.  Then  he  turned  away 
and  walked  towards  the  door  of  the  hovel,  but  it  was  not  till 
he  got  there  that  he  stood  still,  and  turning  his  shoulder  half 
round  towards  her,  said, 

**  Aw,  I  can  show  you  the  way  to  Norton,  if  you  like.  But 
what  do  you  do  gettin^  out  o*  the  highroad  ?"  he  added  with  a 
tone  of  gruff  reproof.  "  Y'ull  be  gettin'  into  mischief,  if  you 
dooant  mind.'* 

^  Yes,*'  said  Hetty,  ^  I  won't  do  it  again.  I'll  keep  in  the 
road,  if  you'll  be  so  good  as  show  mo  how  to  get  to  it. 

^  Why  dooant  you  keep  where  there's  finger-poasses  an'  folks 
to  ax  the  way  on?"  the  man  said,  still  more  gruffly.  "Any- 
body 'ud  think  you  was  a  wild  woman,  an'  look  at  yer." 

Hetty  was  frightened  at  this  gruff  old  man,  and  still  more  at 
this  last  suggestion  that  she  looked  like  a  wild  woman.  As 
she  followed  him  out  of  the  hovel  she  thought  she  would  give 
him  a  sixpence  for  telling  her  the  way,  and  then  he  would  not 
suppose  she  was  wild.  As  he  stopped  to  point  out  the  road  to 
her,  she  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket  to  get  the  sixpence  ready, 
and  when  he  was  turning  away,  without  saying  good  morning, 
she  held  it  out  to  him  and  said,  "Thank  you ;  will  you  please 
to  take  something  for  your  trouble  ?" 

Ho  looked  slowly  at  the  sixpence,  and  then  said,  "  I  want 
none  o'  your  money.  You'd  better  take  care  on't,  else  you'll 
get  it  stool  from  yer,  if  you  go  trapesin'  about  the  fields  like  a 
mad  woman  a-that'n." 

The  man  left  her  without  further  speech,  and  Hetty  held  on 
her  way.  Another  day  had  risen,  and  she  must  wander  on. 
It  was  no  use  to  think  of  drowning  herself — she  could  not  do 
it,  at  least  while  she  had  money  left  to  buy  food,  and  strength 
to  journey  on.  But  the  incident  on  her  waking  this  morning 
heightened  her  dread  of  that  time  when  her  money  would  be 
all  gone ;  she  would  have  to  sell  her  basket  and  clothes  then, 
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and  she  would  really  look  like  a  beggar  or  a  wild  woman,  as  the 
man  had  said.  The  passionate  joy  in  life  she  had  felt  in  the 
night,  after  escaping  from  the  brink  of  the  black  cold  death  in 
the  pool,  was  gone  now.  Life  now,  by  the  morning  light,  with 
the  impression  of  that  man's  hard  wondering  look  at  her,  was 
as  full  of  dread  as  death : — it  was  worse ;  it  was  a  dread  to  which 
she  felt  chained,  from  which  she  shrank  and  shrank  as  she  did 
from  the  black  pool,  and  yet  could  find  no  refuge  from  it. 

She  took  out  her  money  from  her  purse  and  looked  at  it ;  she 
had  still  two-and-twenty  shillings ;  it  would  serve  her  for  many 
days  more,  or  it  would  help  her  to  get  on  faster  to  Stonyshire, 
within  reach  of  Dinah.  Hie  thought  of  Dinah  urged  itself 
more  strongly  now,  since  the  experience  of  the  ni^ht  had  dri- 
ven her  shuddering  imagination  away  from  the  pool.  If  it  had 
been  only  going  to  DinaL — if  nobody  besides  Dinah  would  ever 
know — ^Hetty  could  have  made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  her.  The 
soft  voice,  the  pitying  eyes,  would  have  drawn  her.  But  after- 
wards the  other  people  must  know,  and  she  could  no  more  rush 
on  that  shame  than  she  could  rush  on  death. 

She  must  wander  on  and  on,  and  wait  for  a  lower  depth  of 
despair  to  give  her  courage.  Perhaps  death  would  come  to 
her,  for  she  was  getting  less  and  less  able  to  bear  the  day's 
weariness.  And  yet  such  is  the  strange  action  of  our  souls, 
drawing  us  by  a  lurking  desire  towards  the  very  ends  we 
dread — Hetty,  when  she  set  out  again  for  Norton,  asked  the 
straigbtest  road  northward  towards  Stonyshire,  and  kept  it  aH 
that  day. 

Poor  wandering  Hetty,  with  rounded  childish  face,  and  the 
hard  unloving  despairing  soul  looking  out  of  it — with  the  nar- 
row heart  and  narrow  tnoughts,  no  room  in  them  for  any  sor- 
rows but  her  own,  and  tasting  that  sorrow  with  the  more 
intense  bitterness !  My  heart  bleeds  for  her  as  I  see  her  toil- 
ing along  on  her  weary  feet,  or  seated  in  a  cart,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  vacantly  on  the  road  before  her,  never  thinfing  or  canng 
whither  it  tends,  till  hunger  comes  and  makes  her  desire  that  a 
village  may  be  near. 

What  will  be  the  end  ? — the  end  of  her  objectless  wander- 
ing, apart  from  all  love,  carina  for  human  beings  only  through 
her  pride,  clinging  to  life  only  as  the  hunted  wounded  brute 
clings  to  it  f 

God  preserve  you  and  me  from  being  the  beginners  of  such 
misery ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THX    QUEST. 

Thb  first  ten  days  after  Hetty's  departare  passed  as  quietly  as 
any  other  days  with  the  family  at  the  Hall  Farm,  and  with 
Adam  at  his  daily  work.  They  had  expected  Hetty  to  stay 
away  a  week  or  ten  days  at  least,  perhaps  a  little  longer  if 
Dinah  came  back  with  her,  because  there  might  then  be  some- 
thing to  detain  them  at  Snowfield.  But  when  a  fortnight  had 
passed  they  began  to  feel  a  little  surprise  that  Hetty  did  not 
return ;  she  must  surely  have  found  it  pleasanter  to  be  with 
Dinah  than  any  one  could  have  supposed.  Adam,  for  his  part, 
was  getting  very  impatient  to  see  her,  and  he  resolved  that,  if 
she  did  not  appear  the  next  day  (Saturday),  he  would  set  out 
on  Sunday  morning  to  fetch  her.  There  was  no  coach  on  a 
Sunday ;  but  by  setting  out  before  it  was  light,  and  perhaps 
getting  a  lift  in  a  cart  by  the  way,  he  would  arrive  pretty  early 
at  Snowfield,  and  bring  back  Hetty  the  next  day — Dinah  too, 
if  she  were  coming.  It  was  quite  time  Hetty  came  home,  and 
he  would  afford  to  lose  his  Monday  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
her. 

His  project  was  quite  approved  at  the  Farm  when  he  went 
there  on  Saturday  evening.  Mrs.  Foyser  desired  him  emphati- 
cally not  to  come  back  without  Hetty,  for  she  had  been  quite 
too  lonff  away,  considering  the  things  she  had  to  get  ready  by 
the  middle  of  March,  and  a  week  was  surely  enough  for  any 
one  to  go  out  for  their  health.  As  for  Dinah,  Mrs.  royser  had 
small  hope  of  their  bringing  her,  unless  they  could  make  her  be- 
lieve the  folks  at  Hayslope  were  twice  as  miserable  as  the  folks  at 
Snowfield.  **  Though,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  by  way  of  conclusion, 
''you  mi^ht  tell  her  she's  got  but  one  aunt  left,  and  9he^8  wasted 
pretty  nigh  to  a  shadder;  and  we  shall  perhaps  all  be  cone 
twenty  mile  further  off  her  next  Michaelmas,  and  shall  die  o' 
broken  hearts  among  strange  folks,  and  leave  the  children 
fatherless  and  motherless.'' 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  who  certainly  had  the  air  of  a 
man  perfectly  heart-whole,"  it  isna  so  bad  as  that.  Th^e't 
looking  rarely  now,  and  getting  flesh  every  day.    But  I'd  be 
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glad  for  Dinah  t'  come,  for  aheM  help  thee  wf  the  litUe  nns : 
they  took  t'  her  wonderful." 

So  at  daybreak,  on  Sunday,  Adam  set  off.  Beth  went  with 
him  the  first  mile  or  two,  for  the  thought  of  Snowfield,  and 
the  possibility  that  Dinah  might  come  again,  made  him  reatieafi, 
and  the  walk  with  Adam  in. the  cold  morning  air,  both  in  their 
best  clothes,  helped  to  g^ve  him  a  sense  of  Snndaj  calm.  It 
was  the  last  morning  in  February,  with  a  low  grey  sky,  and  a 
slight  hoar-frost  on  the  green  border  of  the  road  and  on  the 
black  hedges.  They  heard  the  gurgling  of  the  fall  brooklet 
hurrying  down  the  hill,  and  the  £Biint  twittering  of  the  early 
birds.  For  they  walked  in  silence,  though  with  a  pleased  sense 
of  companionship. 

^Good-by,  lacl,"  said  Adam,  laying  his  hand  on  Sethis 
shoulder,  and  looking  at  him  affectionately,  as  they  were  about 
to  part,  ^*  I  wish  thee  wast  going  all  the  way  wi'  me,  and  as 
happy  as  I  am." 

^'Tm  content,  Addy,  I'm  content^"  said  Seth,  cheerfdlly. 
'*ril  be  an  old  bachelor,  belike,  and  make  a  ftiaa  wf  thy 
children." 

They  turned  away  from  each  other,  and  Seth  walked  leiaarely 
homeward,  mentally  repeating  one  of  hb  &vorite  hymns — he 
was  very  fond  of  hymns  : 

**  Dark  and  cheerless  is  the  mom 

Unaccompaaied  by  thee : 
Joyless  ia  the  day's  return 

Till  thy  mercy's  beams  I  see : 
Till  thou  inward  light  impart^ 
Glad  my  eyes  and  warm  my  heart 

"  Visit,  then,  this  soul  of  mine, 

Pieroe  the  gloom  of  sin  and  grief — 

Fill  me,  Radiuicy  Divine, 
Scatter  all  my  unbelieC 

More  and  more  thyself  display,  -' 

Shming  to  the  perfect  day." 

Adam  walked  much  faster,  and  any  one  coming  along  the 
Oakbourne  road  at  sunrise  that  morning  must  have  had  a  plea- 
sant sight  in  this  tall  broad-chested  man,  striding  along  with  a 
carriage  as  upright  and  firm  as  any  soldier^  glancing  with 
keen  glad  eyes  at  the  dark-blue  hills  as  they  began  to  shov 
themselves  on  his  way.     Seldom  in  Adam^s  life  had  his  &c^ 
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been  so  free  from  any  cloud  of  anxiety  as  it  was  this  morning ; 
and  this  freedom  from  care,  as  is  usual  with  constructive  prac- 
^cal  minds  like  his,  made  him  all  the  more  observant  of  the 
objects  round  him,  and  all  the  more  ready  to  gather  suggestions 
from  them  towards  his  own  favorite  plans  and  ingenious  contri- 
▼anoes.  His  happy  love — the  knowledge  that  his  steps  were 
carrying  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  llctty,  who  was  so  soon 
to  be  his — was  to  his  thoughts  what  the  sweet  morning 
air  was  to  his  sensations  :  it  gave  him  a  consciousness  of 
wellbeing  that  made  activity  delightful.  Every  now  and 
then  there  was  a  rush  of  more  intense  feeling  towards  her, 
which  chased  away  other  images  than  Hetty ;  and  along 
with  that  would  come  a  wondering  thankfulness  that  all  this 
happiness  was  given  to  him — that  this  life  of  ours  had  such 
sweetness  in  it.  For  our  fnend  Adam  had  a  devout  mind, 
though  he  was  perhaps  rather  impatient  of  devout  words ;  and 
his  tenderness  lay  very  close  to  his  reverence  so  that  the  one 
could  hardly  be  stirred  without  the  other.  But  after  feeling 
had  welled  up  and  poured  itself  out  in  this  way,  busy  thought 
would  come  back  with  the  greater  vigor;  an4,this  morning  it 
was  intent  on  schemes  by  which  the  roads  might  be  improved 
that  were  so  imperfect  all  through  the  country,  and  on  picturing 
all  the  benefits  that  might  come  from  the  exertion  of  a  single 
country  gentleman,  if  he  would  set  himself  to  getting  the  roads 
made  good  in  his  own  district. 

It  seemed  a  very  short  walk,  the  ten  miles  to  Oakbourne, 
that  pretty  town  within  sight  of  the  blue  hills,  where  he 
brealdasted.  After  this,  the  country  grew  barer  and  barer :  no 
more  rolling  woods,  no  more  wide-branching  trees  near  fre- 
quent homesteads,  no  more  bushy  hedgerows ;  but  grey  stone 
walls  intersecting  the  meagre  pastures,  and  dismal  wide-scat- 
tered grey  stone  houses  on  broken  lands  where  mines  had  been 
and  were  no  longer.  **  A  hungry  land,*'  said  Adam  to  him- 
self. ^  Fd  rather  go  southward,  where  they  say  it's  as  flat  as  a 
table,  than  come  to  live  here ;  though  if  Dinah  likes  to  live  in 
a  country  where  she  can  be  the  most  comfort  to  folks,  she's  i' 
the  right  to  live  o'  this  side ;  for  she  must  look  as  if  she'd 
come  straight  from  heaven,  like  th'  angels  in  the  desert,  to 
strengthen  them  as  ha'  got  nothing  t'  eat."  And  when  at  last 
he  came  in  sight  of  Snowfield,  he  thought  it  looked  like  a 
town  that  was  "fellow  to  the  country,"  though  the  stream 
through  the  valley  where  the  great  mill  stood  gave  a  pleasant 
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greenness  to  the  lower  fields.  The  town  lay,  grim,  stonj,  kad 
unsheltered,  up  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  Adam  did  not  ^ 
forward  to  it  at  present,  for  Seth  had  told  hira  where  to  find 
Dinah.  It  was  at  a  thatched  cottage  outside  the  town,  a  little 
way  from  the  mill — an  old  cottage,  standinff  sideways  towards 
the  road,  with  a  little  bit  of  potato-ground  before  it.  Here 
Dinah  lodged  with  an  elderly  couple ;  and  if  she  and  Hetty 
happened  to  be  out,  Adam  could  learn  where  they  were  gone, 
or  when  they  would  be  at  home  again.  Dinah  might  be  out 
on  some  preaching  errand,  and  perhaps  she  would  have  left 
Hetty  at  home.  Adam  could  not  help  hoping  this,  and  as  he 
recognised  the  cottage  by  the  roadside  before  him,  there  shone 
out  m  his  fiu^e  that  involuntaiy  smile  which  belongs  to  the 
expectation  of  a  near  joy. 

He  hurried  his  step  along  the  narrow  causeway,  and  n^ped 
at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  a  very  clean  old  woman,  with 
a  slow  palsied  shake  of  the  head. 

**  Is  Dinah  Morris  at  homef  said  Adam. 

'^Eh ! . . .  no,''  said  the  old  woman,  looking  up  at  this  tall 
stranger  with  a  wonder  that  made  her  slower  of  qpeech  than 
usual.  ^  Will  ye  please  to  come  in  f '^  she  added,  retiring  from 
the  door,  as  if  recollecting  herseK  ^  Why,  ye're  broker  to 
the  young  man  as  come  afore,  arena  yeP 

""Yesf  said  Adam,  entering.  "  That  was  Seth  Bede.  Tm 
his  brother  Adam.  He  told  me  to  give  his  respects  to  you  and 
your  good  master." 

**  Ay,  the  same  V  him  :  he  was  a  gracious  young  man.  An' 
ye  feature  him,  on'y  ye're  darker.  Sit  ye  down  i'  th'  arm- 
chair.    My  man  isna  come  home  from  meeting." 

Adam  sat  down  patiently,  not  liking  to  huny  the  shaking  old 
woman  with  questions,  but  looking  eagerly  towards  the  narrow 
twisting  stairs  in  one  comer,  for  he  thought  it  was  possible 
Hetty  might  have  heard  his  voice,  and  would  come  down  them. 

"So  yoiiVe  come  to  see  Dinah  Morris T  said  the  old  wo- 
man, standing  opposite  to  him.  "An'  you  didna  know  she 
was  away  from  home,  then  ?" " 

"  No,"  said  Adam,  "  but  I  thought  it  likely  she  might  be 
away,  seeing  as  it's  Sunday.  But  the  other  young  woman — 
is  she  at  home,  or  gone  along  with  Dinah  ?" 

The  old  woman  looked  at  Adam  with  a  bewildered  air. 

"Gone  along  wi'  her?"  she  said.  "Eh,  Dinah's  gone  to 
Leeds,  a  big  town  ye  may  ha'  beared  on,  where  there's  a-many 
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o'  the  Lord's  people.  She's  been  gone  sin'  Friday  was  a  fort- 
Bight:  they  sent  her  the  money  for  her  journey.  You  may 
see  her  room  here,"  she  went  on,  opening  a  door,  and  not  no- 
ticing the  effect  of  her  words  on  Adam.  He  rose  and  followed 
her,  and  darted  an  eager  glance  into  the  little  room,  with  its 
narrow  bed,  the  portrait  of  Wesley  on  the  wall,  and  the  few 
books  lying  on  the  larffe  bible.  Ue  had  had  an  irrational  hope 
that  Hetty  might  be  tnere.  He  could  not  speak  in  the  first 
moment  after  seeing  that  the  room  was  empty ;  an  undefined 
fear  had  seized  him*— something  had  happened  to  Hetty  on 
the  journey.  Still,  the  old  woman  was  so  slow  of  speech  and 
apprehension,  that  Hetty  might  be  at  Snowfield  after  all. 

**  It's  a  pity  ye  didna  know,"  she  said.  "  Have  ye  come 
from  your  own  country  o'  purpose  to  see  her?" 

*^But  Hetty — Hetty  Sorrel,  said  Adam,  abruptly, "  where  is 
ther 

^  I  know  nobody  by  that  name,"  said  the  old  woman,  won- 
deringly.     ^  Is  it  anybody  ye've  fieared  on  at  Snowfield  ?" 

^  L^d  there  come  no  young  woman  here — very  young  and 
pretty — ^Friday  was  a  fortnight,  to  see  Dinah  Morris  ?' 

^  Nay;  I'n  seen  no  young  woman." 

**  Think ;  are  you  quite  sure  \  A  girl,  eighteen  years  old, 
with  dark  eyes  and  dark  curly  hair,  and  a  red  cloak  on,  and  a 
basket  on  her  arm  ?     You  couldn't  forget  her  if  you  saw  her." 

**  Nay ;  Friday  was  a  fortnight — ^it  was  the  day  as  Dinah 
went  away — there  come  nobody.  There's  ne'er  been  nobody 
asking  for  her  till  you  come,  for  the  folks  about  know  as  she's 
gone.    £h  dear,  eh  dear,  is  there  summat  the  matter  ?" 

The  old  woman  had  seen  the  ghastly  look  of  fear  in  Adam's 
fiice.  But  he  was  not  stunned  or  confounded ;  he  was  think- 
ing eagerly  wher^  he  could  inquire  about  Hetty. 

^  Yes ;  a  young  woman  started  from  our  country  to  see 
Dinah,  Friday  was  a  fortnight  I  came  to  fetch  her  back. 
I'm  afraid  something  has  happened  to  her.  I  can't  stop. 
Good-by." 

He  hastened  out  of  the  cottage,  and  the  old  woman  followed 
him  to  the  gate,  watching  him  sadly  with  her  shaking  head  as 
he  almost  ran  towards  the  town.  He  was  going  to  mquire  at 
the  place  where  the  Oakboume  coach  stopped. 

No !  no  young  woman  like  Hetty  had  been  seen  there.  Had 
any  accident  happened  to  the  coach  a  fortnight  ago  f  No. 
And  there  was  no  coach  to  take  him  back  to  Oakboume 
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that  day.  Well,  he  woald  walk :  he  couldn't  stay  here, 
in  wretched  inaction.  But  the  innkeeper,  seeing  that  Adam 
was  in  great  anxiety,  and  entering  into  this  new  incident 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  nian  who  passes  a  great  deal  of  time 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  looking  into  an  obstinately  mono- 
tonous street,  offered  to  take  him  back  to  Oakboume  in  his 
own  "  taxed  cart "  this  very  evening.  It  was  not  five  o'clock ; 
there  was  plenty  of  time  for  Adam  to  take  a  meal,  and  yet  to 
get  to  Oakboume  before  ten  o'clock.  The  innkeeper  declared 
that  he  really  wanted  to  go  to  Oakbourne,  and  might  as  well 
go  to-night;  he  should  have  all  Monday  before  him  then. 
Adam,  after  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  eat,  put  the 
food  in  his  pocket,  and,  drinking  a  draught  of  ale,  declared 
himself  ready  to  set  off.  As  they  approached  the  cottage,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  would  do  well  to  learn  from  the  old 
wAtnan  where  Dinah  was  to  be  found  in  Leeds :  if  there  was 
trouble  at  the  Hall  Farm — he  only  half  admitted  the  foreboding 
that  there  would  be — the  Poysers  might  like  to  send  for  Dinah. 
But  Dinah  had  not  left  any  address,  and  the  old  woman,  whose 
memory  for  names  was  infirm,  could  not  recall  the  name  of  the 
"  blessed  woman  "  who  was  Dinah's  chief  friend  in  the  Society 
ail  Xieecis. 

During  that  long,  long  journey  in  the  taxed  cart,  there  was 
time  for  all  the  conjectures  of  importunate  fear  and  struggling 
hope.  In  the  very  first  shock  of  discovering  that  Hetty  had 
not  been  to  Snowfield,  the  thought  of  Arthur  had  darted 
through  Adam  like  a  sharp  pang :  but  he  tried  for  some  time 
to  ward  off  its  return  by  busying  himself  with  modes  of 
accounting  for  the  fdarming  fact,  quite  apart  from  that  intolera- 
ble thought.  Some  accident  had  happened.  Hetty  had,  by 
some  strange  chance,  got  into  a  wrong  vehicle  from  Oakboume : 
she  had  been  taken  ill,  and  did  not  want  to  frighten  them  by 
letting  them  know.  But  this  frail  fence  of  vague  improbabili- 
ties was  soon  hurled  down  by  a  msh  of  distinct,  agonizing  fears. 
Hetty  had  been  deceiving  herself  in  thinking  that  she  could 
love  and  marry  him :  she  had  been  loving  Arthur  all  the  while  : 
and  now,  in  her  desperation  at  the  nearness  of  their  marriage, 
ahe  had  ran  away.  And  she  was  gone  to  him.  The  old 
indignation  and  jealousy  rose  again,  and  prompted  the  suspicion 
that  Arthur  had  been  dealing  falsely — had  written  to  Hetty — 
had  tempted  her  to  come  to  him — being  unwilling,  after  all, 
that  she  should  belong  to  another  man  besides  himself.     Per- 
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baps  the  whole  thing  had  been  contrived  by  him,  and  he  had 
given  her  directions  how  to  follow  him  to  Ireland  :  for  Adam 
knew  that  Arthur  had  been  gone  thither  three  weeks  ago,  hav- 
ing recently  learnt  it  at  the  Chase.  Every  sad  look  of  Hetty's, 
since  she  had  been  engaged  to  Adam,  retamed  npon  him  now 
with  all  the  exaggeration  of  painful  retrospect  He  had  been 
foolishly  sanguine  and  confident.  The  poor  thing  hadn't  per- 
haps known  her  own  mind  for  a  long  while;  had  thought  that 
she  could  forget  Arthur ;  had  been  momentarily  drawn  towards 
the  man  who  offered  her  a  protecting,  faithful  love.  He 
couldn't  bear  to  blame  her :  she  never  meant  to  cause  him  this 
dreadful  pain.  The  blame  lay  with  that  man  who  had  selfishly 
played  with  her  heart — ^had  perhaps  even  deliberately  lured 
ner  away. 

At  Oakbourne,  the  ostler  at  the  Royal  Oak  remembered 
such  a  young  woman  as  Adam  described  getting  out  df  the 
Treddleston  coach  more  than  a  fortnight  ago— wasn't  likely  to 
forget  such  a  pretty  lass  as  that  in  a  hurry — was  sure  she  had 
not  gone  on  by  the  Buxton  coach  that  went  through  Snow- 
field,  but  had  lost  sight  of  her  while  he  went  away  with  the 
horses,  and  had  never  set  eyes  on  her  again.  Adam  then  went 
straight  to  the  house  from  which  the  Stoniton  coach  started : 
Stoniton  was  the  most  obvious  place  for  Hetty  to  go  to  first, 
whatever  might  be  her  destination,  for  she  would  hardly  ven- 
ture on  any  but  the  chief  coach-roads.  She  had  been  noticed 
here  too,  and  was  remembered  to  have  sat  on  the  box  by  the 
coachman ;  but  the  coachman  could  not  be  seen,  for  another 
man  had  been  driving  on  the  road  in  his  stead  the  last  three 
or  four  days :  he  could  probably  be  seen  at  Stoniton,  through 
inquiry  at  the  inn  where  the  coach  pat  up.  So  the  anxious, 
heart-stricken  Adam  must  of  necessity  wait  and  try  to  rest  till 
morning — nay,  till  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  coach  started. 

At  Su^iton  another  delay  occurred,  for  the  old  coachman 
who  had  driven  Hetty  would  not  be  in  the  town  again  till  night. 
When  he  did  come,  he  remembered  Hetty  well,  and  remem- 
bered his  own  joke  addressed  to  her,  quoting  it  many  times  to 
Adam,  and  observing  with  equal  frequency  that  he  thought 
there  was  something  more  than  common,  because  Hetty  had 
not  lauj^hed  when  he  joked  her.  But  he  declared,  as  the 
people  had  done  at  the  inn,  that  he  had  lost  sight  of  Hetty 
directly  she  got  down.  Part  of  the  next  morning  was  con- 
sumed in  inquiries  at  every  house  in  the  town  from  which  a 
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coach  started — (all  in  vain ;  for  you  know  Hetty  did  not  Btart 
from  Stoniton  by  coach,  but  on  foot  in  the  grey  morning) — 
and  then  in  walking  out  to  the  first  toll-gates  on  the  different 
lines  of  road,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  finding  some  recollection 
of  her  there.  No,  she  was  not  to  be  traced  any  £urther ;  and 
the  next  hard  task  for  Adam  was  to  go  home,  and  carry  the 
wretched  tidings  to  the  Hall  Farm.  As  to  what  he  should  do 
beyond  that,  he  had  come  to  two  distinct  resolutions  amidst 
the  tumult  of  thought  and  feeling  which  was  going  on  within 
him  while  he  went  to  and  fro.  He  would  not  mention  what 
he  knew  of  Arthur  Donnithome's  behavior  to  Hetty  till  there 
was  a  clear  necessity  for  it :  it  was  still  possible  Hetty  might 
come  back,  and  the  disclosure  might  be  an  injury  or  an  offence 
to.  her.  And  as  soon  as  he  had  been  home,  and  done  what 
was  necessary  there  to  prepare  for  his  further  absence,  he 
would  start  off  to  Ireland :  if  he  found  no  trace  of  Hetty  on 
the  road,  he  would  go  straight  to  Arthur  Donnithome,  and 
make  himself  certain  how  far  he  was  acquainted  with  her 
movements.  Several  times  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that 
he  would  consult  Mr.  Irwine;  but  that  would  be  useless,  unless 
he  told  him  all,  and  so  betrayed  the  secret  about  Arthur.  It 
seems  strange  that  Adam,  in  the  incessant  occupation  of  his 
mind  about  Hetty,  should  never  have  alighted  on  the  probabi- 
lity that  she  had  gone  to  Windsor,  igrnorant  that  Arthur  was 
no  longer  there.  Perhaps  the  reason  was,  that  he  c^uld  not 
conceive  Hetty's  throwing  herself  on  Arthur  uncalled;  he 
imagined  no  cause  that  could  have  driven  her  to  such  a  step, 
alter  that  letter  written  in  August  There  were  but  two  alter- 
natives in  his  mind :  either  Arthur  had  written  to  her  again 
and  enticed  her  away,  or  she  had  simply  fled  from  her 
approaching  marriage  with  himself,  because  she  found,  after 
all,  she  could  not  love  him  well  enough,  and  yet  was  afraid  of 
her  friends'  anger  if  she  retracted. 

With  this  last  determination  on  his  mind,  of  going'  straight 
to  Arthur,  the  thought  that  he  had  ^nt  two  days  in  inquiries 
which  had  proved  to  be  almost  useless,  was  torturing  to  Adam ; 
and  yet,  since  he  would  not  tell  the  Poysers  his  conviction  as 
to  where  Hetlr  was  gone,  or  his  intention  to  follow  her  thi- 
ther, he  must  be  able  to  say  to  them  that  he  had  traced  her  as 
far  as  possible. 

It  was  after  twelve  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night  when  Adam 
reached  Treddleaton ;  and  unwilling  to  disturb  his  mother  and 
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Scthy  and  alao  to  encounter  their  qaqstions  at  that  hour,  he 
threw  himself  without  undressing  on  a  hed  at  the  "  Wagon 
Overthrown,''  and  slept  hard  from  pure  weariness.  Not  more 
than  four  houn,  however ;  for  before  five  o'clock  he  set  out  on 
his  way  home  in  the  faint  morning  twilight  He  always  kept 
a  key  of  the  workshop  door  in  his  pocket,  so  that  he  could  let 
himself  in ;  and  he  wished  to  enter  without  awaking  his  mo- 
ther, for  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  telling  her  the  new  trouble 
himself  by  seeing  Seth  first,  and  asking  him  to  tell  her  when 
it  ahoald  be  necessary.  He  walked  gently  along  the  yard,  and 
taroed  the  key  gently  in  the  door;  but,  as  he  expected^ 
Gyp,  who  lay  in  the  workshop,  gave  a  sharp  bark.  It  subsided 
when  he  saw  Adam,  holding  up  his  finger  at  him  to  impose 
silence ;  and  in  his  dumB,  tailless  joy  he  must  content  himself 
with  mbbing  his  body  against  his  master's  legs. 

Adam  was  too  heart-sick  to  take  notice  of  Gyp's  fondling. 
He  threw  himself  on  the  bench,  and  stared  dully  at  the  wood 
and  the  signs  of  work  around  him,  wondering  if  he  should 
ever  come  to  feel  pleasure  in  them  again ;  while  Gyp,  dimly 
aware  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  his  master,  laid 
hia  rough  grey  head  on  Adam's  knee,  and  wrinkled  his  brows 
to  look  np  at  him.  Hitherto,  since  Sunday  afternoon,  Adam 
had  been  constantly  among  stransre  people  and  in  strange 
places,  having  no  associations  with  the  details  of  his  daily  me, 
and  now  that  by  the  light  of  this  new  morning  he  was  come 
back  to  his  home,  and  surrounded  by  the  familiar  objects  that 
seemed  for  ever  robbed  of  their  charm,  the  reality — ^the  hard, 
inevitable  reality  of  his  troubles  pressed  upon  him  with  a  new 
weight  Bight  before  him  was  an  unfinished  chest  of  drawers, 
which  he  had  been  making  in  spare  moments  for  Hetty's  use, 
when  his  home  should  be  hers. 

Seth  had  not  heard  Adam's  entrance,  but  he  had  been 
roused  by  Gyp's  bark,  and  Adam  heard  him  moving  about  in 
the  room  above,  dressing  himselC  Seth's  first  thoughts  were 
about  his  brother :  he  would  come  home  to-day,  surely,  for  the 
business  would  be  wanting  him  sadly  by  to-morrow,  but  it 
was  pleasant  to  think  he  had  had  a  longer  holiday  than  he 
had  expected.  And  would  Dinah  come  too  ?  Seth  felt  that 
that  was  the  greatest  happiness  he  could  look  forward  to  for 
himself  though  he  had  no  hope  left  that  she  would  ever  love 
him  well  enough  to  marry  him ;  but  he  had  oflen  said  to  him- 
^It^  it  was  better  to  bo  Dinah's  finend  and  brother  than  any 
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other  woinan*8  husband.    If  he  conld  bnt  be  always  Dear  her, 
instead  of  living  so  far  off! 

He  came  down  stairs  and  opened  the  inner  door  leading 
from  the  house-place  into  the  workshop,  intending  to  let  oat 
Qyp ;  but  he  stood  still  in  the  doorway^  smitten  wiSi  a  sudden 
shock  at  the  sight  of  Adam  seated  listlessly  on  the  bench,  pale, 
unwashed,  with  sunken  blank  eyes,  almost  like  a  drunkard  in 
the  morning.  But  Seth  felt  in  an  instant  what  the  marks 
meant:  not  drunkenness,  bnt  some  great  calamity.  Adam 
looked  up  at  him  without  speaking,  and  Seth  moved  fbrward 
towards  the  bench,  himself  trembling  so  that  speech  did  not 
come  readily. 

"God  have  mercy  on  us,  Addy,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
sittitig  down  on  the  bench  beside  Adam,  "  what  is  it?  " 

Adam  was  unable  to  speak  :  the  strong  man,  accustomed  to 
suppress  the  signs  of  sorrow,  had  felt  his  heart  swell  like  a 
child's  at  this  first  approach  of  sympathy.  He  fell  on  Seth'a 
neck  and  sobbed. 

Seth  was  prepared  for  the  worst  now,  for,  even  in  his  recol- 
lections of  their  boyhood,  Adam  had  never  sobbed  before. 

"  Is  it  death,  Adam  ?  Is  she  dead  ? "  he  asked,  in  a  low 
tone,  when  Adam  raised  his  head  and  was  recovering  himself. 

"No,  lad;  but  she's  gone — ^gone  away  from  us.  She's 
never  been  to  Snowfield.  Dinah's  been  gone  to  Leeds  ever 
since  last  Friday  was  a  fortnight,  the  very  day  Hetty  set  out. 
I  can't  find  out  where  she  went  after  she  got  to  Stoniton." 

Seth  was  silent  from  utter  astonishment :  he  knew  nothing 
that  could  suggest  to  him  a  reason  for  Hetty's  going  away. 

"  Hast  any  notion  what  she's  done  it  for  ? "  he  said,  at  last 

"  She  can  t  ha'  loved  me  :  she  didn't  like  our  marriage  when 
it  came  nigh — that  must  be  it,"  said  Adam.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  mention  no  further  reason. 

"  I  hear  mother  stirring,"  said  Seth.     "  Must  we  tell  her  ?  ** 

"No,  not  ycl,"  said  Adam,  rising  from  the  bench,  and 
pushing  the  hair  from  his  face,  as  if  he  wanted  to  rouse  him- 
self. "  I  can't  have  her  told  yet ;  and  I  must  set  oat  on 
another  journey  directly,  after  I've  been  to  the  village  and  th' 
Hall  Farm.  I  can't  tell  thee  where  I'm  going,  and  thee  must 
say  to  her  I'm  gone  on  business  as  nobody  is  to  know  anything 
about  I'll  go  and  wash  myself  now."  Adam  moved  towards 
the  door  of  the  workshop,  but  after  a  step  or  two,  he  turned 
round,  and  meeting  Soth's  eyes  with  a  calm  sad  glance,  he 
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aaid,  ^  I  must  take  all  the  money  onto'  the  tin-box,  lad ;  bnt. 
if  anything  happens  to  me,  all  the  rest  '11  be  thine,  to  take 
care  o'  mother  with." 

Scth  was  pale  and  trembling :  he  felt  there  was  some  terrible 
secret  under  all  this.  '^Brother,"  he  said,  faintly — he  never 
called  Adam  ^  brother,"  except  in  solemn  moments — "•  I  don't 
believe  yoa'U  do  anything  as  yon  can't  ask  God's  blessing  on." 
**  Nay,  lad,"  said  Adam,  '*  don't  be  afraid.  I'm  'for  doing 
noa^ht  bat  what's  a  man's  duty." 

'The  thought  that  if  he  betrayed  his  trouble  to  his  mother, 
she  would  only  distress  him  by  words,  half  of  blundering  affec- 
tion, half  of  irrepressible  triumph  that  Hetty  proved  as  unfit  to 
be  his  wife  as  she  had  always  foreseen,  brought  back  some  of 
his  habitual  firmness  and  self-command.  He  had  felt  ill  on  his 
jonrney  home — he  told  her  when  she  came  down, — had  stayed 
all  night  at  Treddleston  for  that  reason ;  and  a  bad  headache, 
that  still  hung  about  him  this  morning,  accounted  for  his  pale- 
ness and  heavy  eyes. 

He  determined  to  go  to  the  villa^  in  the  first  place;  attend 

to  his  business  for  an  hour,  and  give  notice  to  Burge  of  his 

being  obliged  to  go  on  a  journey,  which  he  must  beg  him  not 

to  mention  to  any  one ;  tor  he  wished  to  avoid  going  to  the 

Hall  Farm  near  breakfiwt-time,  when  the  children  and  servants 

would  be  in  the  house-place,  and  there  must  be  exclamations  in 

their  hearing  about  his  having  returned  without  Hetty.     He 

waited  until  the  clock  struck  nine  before  he  left  the  work-yard 

at  the  village,  and  set  off,  through  the  fields,  towards  the  Farm. 

It  was  an  immense  relief  to  him,  as  he  came  near  the  Home 

Close,  to  see  Mr.  Poyser  advancing  towards  him,  for  this  would 

spare  him  the  pain  of  going  to  the  house.     Mr.  Poyser  was 

walking  briskly  this  March  morning,  with  a  sense  of  Spring 

business  on  his  mind :  he  was  going  to  cast  the  master's  eye  on 

the  shoeing  of  a  new  cartrhorse,  carrying  his  spud  as  a  useful 

companion  by  the  way.     His  surprise  was  great  when  he  caught 

sight  of  Adam,  but  he  was  not  aman  given  to  presentiments  of  evil. 

"  Why,  Adam,  lad,  is  't  you  ?     Han  ye  been  ail  this  time 

away,  and  not  brought  the  lasses  back,  after  all  f     Where  are 

theyr 

•*  No,  Fve  not  brought  'em,"  said  Adam,  turning  round  to 
indicate  that  he  wished  to  walk  back  with  Mr.  Poyser. 

^  Why,"  said  Martin,  looking  with  sharper  attention  at  Adam, 
^*  ye  look  bad.    Is  there  anything  happened  f" 

10* 
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^Yes,^  said  Adam,  heavily.  "  A  sad  thing's  happened.  I 
didna  find  Hettj  at  Snowfield." 

Mr.  Peyser's  good-natured  face  showed  signs  of  troaUed 
astonishment  ^  Not  find  her  ?  What's  happened  to  her  T  he 
said,  his  thoughts  fiying  at  once  to  bodily  accident. 

^  That  I  can't  tell^  whether  anythin^'s  happened  to  her.  She 
never  went  to  Snowfield — she  took  me  o(Mch  to  Stoniton,  bot 
I  can't  learn  nothing  of  her  after  she  got  down  from  the  Stoniton 
coach." 

^Why,  you  donna  mean  she's  run  awayf  said  Martin, 
standing  still,  so  puzzled  and  bewildered  that  the  &ct  did  not 
yet  make  itself  felt  as  a  trouble  by  hum. 

^'She  must  ha'  done,"  said  Adam.  ^She  didn't  like  oar 
marriage  when  it  came  to  the  point — ^that  must  be  it  She'd 
mistooK  her  feelings." 

Martin  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  looking  on  the  groand, 
and  rooting  up  the  grass  with  his  spud,  without  knowing  what 
he  was  doing.  His  usual  slowness  was  always  trebled  when  the 
subject  of  speech  was  painful.  At  last  he  looked  up,  right  in 
Adam's  face,  saying, 

"  Then  she  didna  deserve  t'  ha'  ye,  my  lad.  An'  I  feel  i' 
fi&ult  myself,  for  she  was  my  nioce,  and  I  was  allays  hot  for  her 
marr'ing  ye.  There's  no  amends  I  can  make  ye,  lad — the 
more's  the  pity ;  it's  a  sad  cut-up  for  ye,  I  doubt" 

Adam  could  say  nothing ;  and  Mr.  Poyser,  after  pursuing  his 
walk  for  a  little  while,  went  on  : — 

^  I'll  be  bound  she's  gone  after  trying  to  get  a  lady's-maid's 
place,  for  she'd  got  that  in  her  head  half-a-year  ago,  and  wanted 
me  to  ffi'  ray  consent  But  I'd  thought  better  on  her,"  he 
added,  snaking  his  head  slowly  and  sadly — **  I'd  thought  better 
on  her,  nor  to  look  for  this,  after  she'd  gi'en  y'  her  word,  an' 
iverything  been  got  ready." 

Adam  nad  the  strongest  motives  for  encouraging  this  suppo- 
sition in  Mr.  Poyser,  and  he  even  tried  to  believe  that  it  might 
possibly  be  true.  He  had  no  warrant  for  the  certainty  that  she 
was  gone  to  Arthur. 

'*It  was  better  it  should  be  so,"  he  said,  as  quietly  as  he 
could,  ^  if  she  felt  she  couldn't  like  me  for  a  husband.  Better 
run  away  before  than  repent  aft^r.  I  hope  you  won't  look 
harshly  on  her  if  she  comes  back,  as  she  may  do  if  she  finds  it 
hard  to  get  on  away  from  home." 

<«  I  canna  look  on  her  as  Fn  done  before,"  said  Martin,  dod- 
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sively.  ^  She^s  acted  bad  by  yon,  and  by  al]^  on  us.  But  V\\ 
not  turn  my  back  on  her :  she's  but  a  young  un,  and  it's  the 
first  harm  rn  knowed  on  her.  ItMl  be  a  hard  job  for  me  to  tell 
lier  aunt  Why  didna  Dinah  come  back  wi'  ye  ? — she'd  ha' 
helped  to  pacify  her  aunt  a  bit." 

**  Dinah  wasn't  at  Snowfield.  She's  been  gone  to  Leeds  this 
fortnight;  and  I  couldn't  learn  from  th'  old  woman  any  direc- 
tion where  she  is  at  Leeds,  else  I  should  ha'  brought  it  you.'' 

^  She'd  a  deal  better  be  staying  wi'  her  own  kin,"  said  Mr. 
Poyser,  indignantly,  '^  than  going  preaching  among  strange  folks 
a-thatr'n." 

•*  I  must  leave  you  now,  Mr.  Poyser,"  said  Adam,  "  for  Tve 
a  deal  to  see  to." 

**  Ay,  you'd  best  be  after  your  business,  and  I  must  tell  the 
missis  when  I  go  home.    It's  a  hard  job." 

^  But,"  said  Adam,  ^  I  beg  particular  you'll  keep  what's  hap- 
.pened  quiet  for  a  week  or  two.  I've  not  told  my  mother  yet, 
and  there's  no  knowing  how  things  may  turn  out" 

^  Ay,  ay ;  least  said,  soonest  mended.  We'n  no  need  to  say 
why  Uie  match  is  broke  off,  an'  we  may  hear  of  her  after  a  bit. 
Shake  hands  wi'  me,  lad :  I  wish  I  cocdd  make  thee  amends." 

There  was  something  in  Martin  Pojrser's  throat  at  that  mo- 
ment which  caused  him  to  bring  out  those  scanty  words  in 
rather  a  broken  &shion.  Yet  Adam  knew  what  Uiey  meant 
all  the  better ;  and  the  two  honest  men  grasped  each  other's 
hard  hands  in  mutual  understanding. 

There  was  nothing  now  to  hinder  Adam  from  setting  off.  He 
bad  told  Seth  to  go  to  the  Chase,  and  leave  a  message  for  the 
Squire,  saying  that  Adam  Bede  had  been  obliged  to  start  off 
suddenly  on  a  journey, — ^and  to  say  as  much,  and  no  more,  to 
any  one  else  who  made  inquiries  about  him.  If  the  Poysera 
learned  that  he  was  gone  away  again,  Adam  knew  they  would 
infer  that  he  was  gone  in  search  of  Hetty. 

He  had  intended  to  go  right  on  his  way  from  the  Hall  Farm ; 
but  now  the  impulse  which  nad  frequently  visited  him  before — 
to  go  to  Mr.  Irwine,  and  make  a  confidant  of  him — recurred 
wim  the  new  force  which  belongs  to  a  last  opportunity.  He 
was  about  to  start  on  a  long  journey — a  difficult  one— by  sea 
— ^and  no  soul  would  know  where  he  was  gone.  If  anjrthing 
happened  to  him  ?  or,  if  he  absolutely  needed  help  in  any  mat- 
ter concerning  Hetty  ?  Mr.  Irwine  was  to  be  trusted ;  and  the 
feeling  which  made  Adam  shrink  from  telling  anything  which 
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was  her  secret,  must  give  way  before  the  need  there  was  that 
she  should  have  some  one  else  besides  himself,  who  would  be 
prepared  to  defend  her  in  the  worst  extremity.  Towards  Ar- 
thur, even  though  he  might  have  incurred  no  new  guilty  Adam 
felt  that  he  was  not  bound  to  keep  silence  when  Hetty's  interest 
called  on  him  to  speak. 

^  I  must  do  it,"  said  Adam,  when  these  thoughts,  which  had 
spread  themselves  through  hours  of  his  sad  journeying,  now 
rushed  upon  him  in  an  instant,  like  a  wave  that  had  been  slow- 
ly gathering ;  "•  it's  the  right  thing.  I  can't  stand  alone  in  this 
way  any  longer." 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

THE    TCDIMOa. 

Adam  turned  his  &ce  towards  Broxton  and  walked  with  his 
swiftest  stride,  looking  at  his  watch  with  the  fear  that  Mr.  Irwine 
might  be  gone  out-~hunting,  perhaps.  The  fear  and  haste  to- 
ffeuier  produced  a  state  of  strong  excitement  before  he  reached 
uie  Rectory  gate ;  and  outside  it  he  saw  the  deep  marks  of  a 
recent  hoof  on  the  gravel. 

But  the  hoofs  were  turned  towards  the  gate,  not  away  from 
it ;  and  though  there  was  a  horse  against  the  stable  door,  it 
was  not  Mr.  Irwine's :  it  had  evidently  had  a  journey  this  morn- 
ing, and  must  belong  to  some  one  who  had  come  on  business. 
Mr.  Irwine  was  at  home,  then ;  but  Adam  could  hardly  find 
breath  and  calmness  to  tell  Carrol  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
the  Rector.  The  double  suffering  of  certain  and  uncertain  sor- 
row had  begun  to  shake  the  strong  man.  The  butler  looked 
at  him  wonderingly,  as  he  threw  himself  on  a  bench  in  the 
passage  and  stared  absently  at  the  clock  on  the  opposite  wall : 
the  master  had  somebody  with  him,  he  said,  but  he  heard  the 
study  door  open — the  stranger  seemed  to  be  coming  out,  and 
as  Adam  was  in  a  hurry,  he  would  let  the  master  know  at  once. 

Adam  sat  looking  at  the  clock :  the  minute-hand  was  hur- 
rying along  the  last  five  minutes  to  ten,  with  a  loud  hard  in- 
different tick,  and  Adam  watched  the  movement  and  listened 
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to  the  sound  as  if  he  had  had  some  reason  for  doing  so.  In 
oar  times  of  bitter  suffering,  there  are  almost  always  these 
pauses,  when  our  consciousness  is  benumbed  to  everything  but 
some  trivial  perception  or  sensation.  It  is  as  if  semi-idiocy 
came  to  tfive  us  rest  from  the  memory  and  the  dread  which 
refuse  to  leave  us  in  our  sleep. 

Carrol,  coming  back,  recalled  Adam  to  the  sense  of  his 
burthen.  He  was  to  go  into  the  study  immediately.  ^*  I  can't 
think  what  that  strange  person's  come  about,''  the  butler  added, 
from  mere  incontinence  of  remark,  as  he  preceded  Adam  to 
the  door,  ^  he's  gone  i'  the  dining-room.  And  master  looks 
unaccountable— as  if  he  was  frightened."  Adam  took  no 
notice  of  the  words :  he  could  not  care  about  other  people's 
business.  But  when  he  entered  the  study  and  looked  in  Mr. 
Irwine's  £em^  he  felt  in  an  instant  that  there  was  a  new  expres- 
sion in  it,  strangely  different  from  the  warm  friendliness  it  had 
always  worn  for  him  before.  A  letter  lay  open  on  the  table, 
and  Mr.  Irwine's  hand  was  on  it;  but  the  changed  glance  he 
cast  on  Adam  could  not  be  owing  entirely  to  preoccupation 
with  some  disagreeable  business,  tor  he  was  looking  eagerly 
towards  the  door,  as  if  Adam's  entrance  were  a  matter  of 
poignant  anxiety  to  him. 

^  You  want  to  speak  to  me,  Adam,^'  he  said,  in  that  low, 
constrainedly  quiet  tone  which  a  man  uses  when  he  is  deter- 
•  mined  to  suppress  agitation.  "  Sit  down  here."  He  pointed 
to  a  chair  just  opposite  to  him,  at  no  more  than  a  yard's  dis- 
tance from  his  own,  and  Adam  sat  down  with  a  sense  that  this 
cold  manner  of  Mr.  Irwine's  gave  an  additional  unexpected 
difficulty  to  his  disclosure.  But  when  Adam  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  a  measure,  he  was  not  the  man  to  renounce  it  for  any 
but  imperative  reasons. 

**•  1  come  to  you,  sir,"  he  said,  ^^  as  the  gentleman  I  look  up 
to  most  of  anybody.  I've  something  very  painful  to  tell  you 
—something  as  it'll  pain  yon  to  hear,  as  well  as  me  to  tell. 
But  if  I  speiak  o'  the  wrong  other  people  have  done,  you'll  see 
I  didn't  speak  till  I'd  good  reason." 

Mr.  Irwine  nodded  slowly,  and  Adam  went  on  rather  tremu- 
lously. 

^  You  was  t'  ha'  married  me  and  Hetty  Sorrel,  you  know, 
nr,  o'  the  fifteenth  o'  this  month.  I  thought  she  loved  me, 
and  I  was  th'  happiest  man  i'  the  parish.  But  a  dreadful 
blow's  come  upon  me  " 
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Mr.  Irwine  started  up  from  his  chair,  as  if  involantarily,  but 
then,  determined  to  control  himself,  walked  to  the  window 
and  looked  out 

^  She's  gone  away,  sir,  and  we  don't  know  where.  She  said 
she  was  going  to  Snowfield  o'  Friday  was  a  fortnight,  and  I 
went  last  Sunday  to  fetch  her  back;  but  she'd  never  been 
there,  and  she  took  the  coach  to  Stoniton,  and  beyond  that  I 
can't  trace  her.  But  now  I'm  going  a  long  journey  to  look 
for  her,  and  I  can't  trust  t'  anybody  but  you  where  Fm  going." 

Mr.  Irwine  came  back  from  the  window  and  sat  down. 

^  Have  you  no  idea  of  the  reason  why  she  went  away  f " 
he  said. 

*^  It's  plain  enough  she  didn't  want  to  marry  me,  sir,"  said 
Adam.  "•  She  didn't  like  it  when  it  came  so  near.  But  that 
isn't  all,  I  doubt  There's  something  else  I  must  tell  you,  sir. 
There's  somebody  else  concerned  besides  me." 

A  gleam  of  something-^it  was  almost  like  relief  or  joy — 
came  across  the  eager  anxiety  of  Mr.  Irwine's  face  at  that  mo- 
ment Adam  was  looking  on  the  ground,  and  paused  a  little : 
the  next  words  were  hard  to  speak.  But  when  he  went  on, 
he  lifted  up  his  head  and  looked  straight  at  Mr.  Irwine.  He 
would  do  the 'thing  he  had  resolved  to  do,  without  flinching. 

''You  know  who's  the  man  I've  reckoned  my  greatest 
friend,"  he  said,  **'  and  used  to  be  proud  to  think  as  I  should 
pass  my  life  i'  working  for  him,  and  had  felt  so  ever  since  we 
were  lads  "... 

Mr.  Irwine,  as  if  all  self-control  had  forsaken  him,  grasped 
Adam's  arm,  which  lay  on  the  table,  and,  clutching  it  tightly 
like  a  man  in  pain,  said,  with  pale  lips  and  a  low  hurried 
voice, 

"  No,  Adam,  no— don't  say  it,  for  God's  sake  I" 

Adam,  surprised  at  the  violence  of  Mr.  Irwine's  feeling, 
repented  of  the  words  that  had  passed  his  lips,  and  sat  in  dis- 
tressed silence.  The  g^rasp  on  his  arm  gradually  relaxed,  and 
Mr.  Irwine  threw  himself  hack  in  his  chair,  saying,  **  Go  on — 
I  must  know  it" 

^  That  man  played  with  Hetty's  feelings,  and  behaved  to 
her  as  he'd  no  right  to  do  to  a  girl  in  her  station  o'  life — made 
her  presents,  and  used  to  go  and  meet  her  out  a-walkins :  I 
found  it  out  only  two  days  before  he  went  away— found  nim 
a-kissing  her  as  they  were  parting  in  the  Grove.  There'd 
been  nothing  said  between  me  and  Hetty  then,  though  I'd 
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loved  her  for  a  long  while,  and  she  knew  it   But  I  reproached 
him  with  his  wrong  actions,  and  words  and  hlows  passed  be- 
tween us :  and  he  said  solemnly  to  me,  after  that,  as  it  had 
been  all  nonsense,  and  no  more  than  a  bit  o'  flirting.    But  I 
made  him  write  a  letter  to  tell  Hetty  he*d  meant  nowing;  for 
I  saw  clear  enough,  sir,  by  several  things  as  I  hadn't  under- 
stood at  the  time,  as  heM  got  hold  of  her  heart,  and  I  thought 
sheM  belike  go  on  thinking  of  him,  and  never  come  to  love 
another  man  as  wanted  to  many  her.    And  I  gave  her  the 
letter,  and  she  seemed  to  bear  it  all  after  a  while  better  than 
rd  expected  . . .  and  she  behaved  kinder  and  kinder  to  me . . . 
I  daresay  she  didn't  know  her  own  feelings  then,  poor  thing, 
and  they  came  back  upon  her  when  it  was  too  late  ...  I  donM; 
want  to  blame  her  ...  I  can't  think  as  she  meant  to  deceive 
me.     Bnt  I  was  encouraged  to  think  she  loved  me,  and — you 
know  the  rest,  sir.    But  it's  on  my  mind  as  he's  been  false  to 
me,  and  'ticed  her  away,  and  she's  gone  to  him — and  I'm  go- 
ing now  to  see ;  for  I  can  never  go  to  work  again  till  I  know 
what's  become  of  her." 

During  Adam's  narrative,  Mr.  Irwine  had  had  time  to  re- 
cover his  self-mastery  in  spite  of  the  painful  thoughts  that 
crowded  upon  him.     It  was  a  bitter  remembrance  to  him  now 
— ^that  morning  when  Arthur  breakfasted  with  him,  and  seemed 
as  if  he  were  on  the  verge  of  a  confession.     It  was  plain 
enough  now  what  he  had  wanted  to  confess.     And  if  their 
words  had  taken  another  turn  ...  if  he  himself  had  been  less 
fastidious  about  intruding  on  another  man's  secrets  ...  it  was 
cruel  to  think  how  thin  a  film  had  shut  out  rescue  from  all  this 
guilt  and  misery.     He  saw  the' whole  history  now  by  that  ter- 
rible illumination  which  the  present  sheds  back  upon  the  past. 
Bnt  every  other  feeling  as  it  rushed  upon  him  was  thrown  into 
abeyance  by  pity,  deep  respectful  pity,  for  the  man  who  sat 
before  him, — already  so  bruised,  going  forth  with  sad  blind 
resignedness  to  an  unreal  sorrow,  while  a  real  one  was  close 
upon  him,  too  far  beyond  the  range  of  common  trial  for  him 
ever  to  have  feared  it    His  own  agitation  was  quelled  by  a 
certain  awe  that  comes  over  us  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
anguish ;  for  the  anguish  he  must  inflict  on  Adam  was  already 
present  to  him.     Again  he  put  his  hand  on  the  arm  that  lay 
on  the  tabic,  but  very  gently  this  time,  as  he  said  solemnly, 

"'  Adam,  my  dear  friend,  you  have  had  some  hard  trials  in 
your  life.    You  can  bear  sorrow  manfully,  as  well  as  act  man- 
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fally :  God  requires  botb  tasks  at  onr  hands.  And  there  is  a 
heavier  sorrow  coming  upon  you  than  any  you  have  yet  known. 
But  you  are  not  guilty — you  have  not  the  worst  of  all  sorrows. 
God  help  him  who  has! 

The  two  pale  faces  looked  at  each  other ;  in  Adam's  there 
was  trembling  suspense,  in  Mr.  Irwine's  hesitating,  shrinking 
pity.    But  he  went  on. 

^  I  have  had  news  of  Hetty  this  morning.  She  is  not  gone 
to  him.    She  is  in  Stonyshire — at  Stoniton." 

Adam  started  up  from  his  chair,  as  if  he  thought  he  could 
have  leaped  to  her  that  moment  But  Mr.  Irwine  laid  hold  of 
his  arm  again,  and  said,  persuasively,  ^  Wait,  Adam,  wait" 
So  he  sat  down. 

"  She  is  in  a  very  unhappy  position — one  which  will  make 
it  worse  for  you  to  find  her,  my  poor  friend,  than  to  have  lost 
her  for  ever." 

Adam's  lips  moved  tremulously,  but  no  sound  came.  They 
moved  acain,  and  he  whispered,  **  Tell  me." 

^  She  has  been  arrested  ....  she  is  in  prison." 

It  was  as  if  an  insulting  blow  had  brought  back  the  spirit  of 
resistance  into  Adam.  Tne  blood  rushed  to  his  face,  and  he 
said,  loudly  and  sharplv, 

"  For  what  ?" 
•  *•  For  a  great  crime — the  murder  of  her  child." 

^  It  canU  be  /"  Adam  almost  shouted,  starting  up  from  his 
chair,  and  making  a  stride  towards  the  door ;  out  he  turned 
round  again,  setting  his  back  against  the  book-case,  and  look- 
ing fiercely  at  Mr.  Irwine.  "  It  isn't  possible.  She  never  had 
a  child.     She  can't  bo  guilty.     Who  says  it  f" 

**  God  OTant  she  may  be  innocent,  Adam.  We  can  still 
hope  she  is." 

"  But  who  says  she  is  guilty  ?"  said  Adam,  violently.  •*  Tell 
me  everything.' 

^  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  magistrate  before  whom  she  was 
taken,  and  the  constable  who  arrested  her  is  in  the  dining- 
room.  She  will  not  confess  her  name  or  where  she  comes 
from ;  but  I  fear,  I  fear  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  Hetty. 
The  description  of  her  person  corresponds,  only  that  she  is 
said  to  look  very  pale  and  ill.  She  had  a  small  red-leather 
pocket-book  in  her  pocket,  with  two  names  written  in  it— one 
at  the  beginning,  ^  Hetty  Sorrel,  Hayslope,'  and  the  other  near 
the  end,  *  Dinah  Morris,  Snowficld.'     Sne  will  not  say  which 
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is  her  own  name— she  denies  everything,  and  wil]  answer  no  ques- 
tions ;  and  application  has  been  made  to  me,  as  a  magistrate, 
that  I  may  take  measures  for  identifying  her,  for  it  was  thought 
probable  that  the  name  which  stands  iirst  is  her  own  name." 

^  But  what  proof  have  they  got  against  her,  if  it  is  Hetty  ?" 
said  Adam,  still  violently,  with  an  effort  that  seemed  to  shake 
his  whole  frame.  "  Y\\  not  believe.  It  couldn't  ha'  been,  and 
none  of  us  know  it."  ♦ 

"  Terrible  proof  that  she  was  under  the  temptation  to  com- 
mit the  crime ;  but  we  have  room  to  hope  that  she  did  not 
really  commit  it.     Try  and  read  that  letter,  Adam." 

Adam  took  the  letter  between  his  shaking  hands,  and  tried 
to  fix  his  eyes  steadily  on  it.  Mr.  Irwine  meanwhile  went  out 
to  give  some  orders.  When  he  came  back,  Adam*s  eyes  were 
still  on  the  first  page — he  couldn't  read — he  could  not  put  the 
words  together  and  make  out  what  they  meant.  He  threw  it 
down  at  last,  and  clenched  his  fist 

**  It's  Ai>  doing,"  he  said  ;  "  if  there's  been  any  crime,  it's  at 
his  door,  not  at  hers.  JJe  taught  her  to  deceive — he  deceived 
me  first.  Let  'em  put  him  on  his  trial — let  him  stand  in  court 
beside  her,  and  I'll  tell  'cm  how  he  got  hold  of  her  hearty  and 
'ticed  her  t'  evil,  and  then  lied  to  me.  Is  A«  to  go  free,  while 
they  lay  all  the  punishment  on  her  ...  so  weak  and  young  ?" 

The  image  called  up  by  these  last  words  gave  a  new  direction 
to  poor  Adam's  maddened  feelings.  He  was  silent,  looking  at 
the  corner  of  the  room  as  if  he  saw  something  there.  Ihcn 
he  burst  out  again,  in  a  tone  of  appealing  angnish. 

**  I  canU  bear  it ...  O  God,  it's  too  bard  to  lay  upon  me — 
it's  too  hard  to  think  she's  wicked." 

Mr.  Irwine  had  sat  down  again  in  silence :  he  was  too  wise 
to  utter  soothing  words  at  present,  and  indeed  the  sight  of 
Adam  before  him,  with  that  look  of  sudden  age  which  some- 
times comes  over  a  young  face  in  moments  of  terrible  emo- 
tion— the  hard  bloodless  look  of  the  skin,  the  deep  lines  about 
the  quivering  mouth,  the  furrows  in  the  brow — the  sight  of 
this  strong  firm  man  shattered  by  the  invisible  stroke  of  sor- 
row, moved  him  so  deeply  that  speech  was  not  easy.  Adam 
stood  motionless,  with  his  eyes  vacantly  fixed  in  this  way  for  a 
minute  or  two :  in  that  short  space  he  was  living  through  all 
his  love  again. 

*^  She  can't  ha'  done  it,"  he  said,  still  without  moving  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  were  only  talking  to  himself;  "  it  was  fear  made 
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her  hide  it  ...  I  forgive  her  for  deceiving  me  ...  I  forgive 
thee,  Hetty  .  .  .  thee  wast  deceived  too  .  .  .  it's  gone  hard 
wi'  thee,  my  poor  Hetty  .  .  .  hat  they'll  never  make  me  be- 
lieve it" 

He  was  silent  again  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  he  said  with 
fierce  ahruptnesa, 

**  ril  go  to  him — ril  bring  him  back — I'll  make  him  go  and 
look  at  her  in  her  misery-^-he  shall  look  at  her  till  he  can't 
foi^et  it — it  shall  follow  him  night  and  day — as  long  as  he 
lives  it  shall  follow  him — ^he  shan't  escape  wi'  lies  this  time — 
I'll  fetch  him,  I'll  drag  him  myselC" 

In  the  act  of  going  towards  the  door,  Adam  paused  aato- 
matically  and  looked  about  for  his  hat,  quite  unconscious 
where  he  was,  or  who  was  present  with  him.  Mr.  Irwine  had 
followed  him,  and  now  took  him  by  the  arm,  saying  in  a  quiet^ 
but  decided  tone, 

^*  No,  Adam,  no ;  I'm  sure  you  will  wish  to  stay  and  see 
what  good  can  be  done  for  Aer,  instead  of  going  on  a  useless 
errand  of  vengeance.  The  punishment  will  surely  fall  without 
your  aid.  Besides,  he  is  no  longer  in  Ireland :  he  must  be  on 
.his  way  home— or  would  be  long  before  you  arrived ;  for  his 
grandfather,  I  know,  wrote  for  him  to  come  at  least  ten  days 
ago.  I  want  you  now  to  go  with  me  to  Stoniton.  I  have 
ordered  a  horse  for  you  to  ride  with  us,  as  soon  as  you  can 
compose  yourselfl" 

While  Mr.  Irwine  was  speaking,  Adam  recovered  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  actual  scene :  he  rubbed  his  hair  off  his  fore- 
head and  listened. 

"^  Remember,"  Mr.  Irwine  went  on,  ^  there  are  others  to 
think  of,  and  act  for,  besides  yourself  Adam :  there  are  Hetty's 
friends,  the  good  Poysers,  on  whom  this  stroke  will  fall  more 
heavily  than  I  can  bear  to  think.  I  expect  it  from  your 
strength  of  mind,  Adam — ^from  your  sense  of  duty  to  God  and 
man — that  you  will  try  to  act  as  long  as  action  can  be  of  aoj 
use." 

In  reality,  Mr.  Irwine  proposed  this  journey  to  StonitcMi 
for  Adam's  own  sake.  Movement,  with  some  object  before 
him,  was  the  best  means  of  counteracting  the  violence  of  suf- 
fering in  these  first  hours. 

^*  You  will  go  with  me  to  Stoniton,  Adam  f"  he  said  a^n, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  ^  We  have  to  see  if  it  is  really  Hetty 
who  is  there,  you  know." 
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^  Yes,  sir,'^  said  Adam,  "  I'll  do  what  yoa  think  right  But 
the  folks  at  th'  Hali  Farm  ?" 

**•  I  wish  them  not  to  know  till  I  return  to  tell  them  m78el£ 
I  shall  have  ascertained  things  then  which  I  am  uncertain 
about  now,  and  I  shall  return  as  soon  as  possible.  Come  now, 
the  horses  are  ready." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THK   BITTEB   WAT£R8   SPREAD. 

Mr.  Irwinb  returned  from  Stoniton  in  a  post-chaise  Uiat 
nighty  and  the  first  words  Carrol  said  to  him,  as  he  entered  the 
house,  were,  that  Squire  Donnithorne  was  dead — found  dead 
in  his  bed  at  ten  o'clock  that  morning — and  that  Mrs.  Irwine 
desired  him  to  say  she  should  be  awake  when  Mr.  Irwine  came 
home,  and  she  begged  him  not  to  go  to  bed  without  seeing 
her. 

^  Well,  Dauphin,'^  Mrs.  Irwine  said,  as  her  son  entered  her 
room,  ^  you're  come  at  last  So  the  old  gentleman's  fidgeti- 
ness and  low  spirits,  which  made  him  send  for  Arthur  in  that 
sudden  way,  really  meant  something.  I  suppose  Carrol  has 
told  you  that  Donnithorne  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  this 
mommg.  You  will  believe  my  prognostications  another  time, 
though  I  daresay  I  shan't  live  to  prognosticate  anything  but 
my  own  death." 

'^What  have  they  done  about  Arthur)"  said  Mr.  Irwine. 
^  Sent  a  messenger  to  await  him  at  Liverpool  f" 

"  Yes,  Ralph  was  gone  before  the  news  was  brought  to  us. 
Dear  Arthur,  I  shall  live  now  to  see  him  master  at  the  Chase, 
and  making  good  times  on  the  estate,  like  a  generous-hearted 
fellow  as  he  is.    He'll  be  as  happy  as  a  king  now." 

Mr.  Irwine  could  not  help  giving  a  slight  groan :  he  was 
worn  with  anxiety  and  exertion,  and  his  mother's  light  words 
were  almost  intolerable. 

^  What  are  you  so  dismal  about,  Dauphin  ?  Is  there  any 
bad  news  f  Or  are  you  thinking  of  the  danger  for  Arthur  in 
crossing  that  frightful  Irish  Channel  at  this  time  of  year  ?" 
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^No,  mother,  I'm  not  thinking  of  that;  but  Tm  not  prepared 
to  rejoice  just  now." 

"  You've  been  worried  by  this  law  business  that  youVe  been 
to  Stoniton  about.  What  in  the  world  is  it,  that  yon  can^t  tell 
meT 
^"You  will  know  by-and-by,  mother.  It  would  not  be  right 
for  me  to  tell  you  at  present.  Good-night :  you'll  sleep  now 
you  have  no  longer  anything  to  listen  for." 

Mr.  Irwine  gave  up  his  intention  of  sending  a  letter  to  meet 
Arthur,  since  it  would  not  now  hasten  his  return  :  the  news  d 
his  grandfather's  death  would  bring  him  as  soon  as  he  could 
possibly  come.  He  could  fp  to' bed  now  and  get  some  needful 
rest,  before  the  time  came  for  the  morning's  hea\'y  duty  of 
carrying  his  sickening  news  to  the  Hall  Fann  and  to  Adam's 
home. 

Adam  himself  was  not  come  back  from  Stop.iton,  for  though 
he  shrank  from  seeing  Hetty,  he  could  not  bei^r  to  go  to  a 
distance  from  her  again. 

"  It's  no  use,  sir,''  he  said  to  the  Rector — "  it's  no  uac  for  me 
to  go  back.  I  can't  go  to  work  again  while  she^s  here ;  and  I 
couldn't  bear  the  sight  o'  the  things  and  folks  jound  home, 
ril  take  a  bit  of  a  room  here,  where  I  can  see  the  prison  walls, 
and  perhaps  I  shall  get,  in  time,  to  bear  seeing  A<r." 

Adam  had  not  been  shaken  in  his  belief  that  Hettj  was 
innocent  of  the  crime  she  was  charged  with,  for  Mr.  Irwine, 
feeling  that  the  belief  in  her  guilt  would  be  a  crushing  addition 
to  Adam's  load,  had  kept  from  him  the  facts  which  left  no  hope 
in  his  own  mind.  Tliere  was  not  any  reason  for  thrusting  the 
whole  bui-then  on  Adam  at  once,  and  Mr.  Irwine,  at  parting, 
only  said,  *'  If  the  evidence  should  tell  too  strongly  against  her, 
Adam,  we  may  still  hope  for  a  pardon.  Her  youth  and  other 
circumstances  will  be  a  plea  for  her." 

"  Ah,  and  it's  right  people  should  know  how  she  was  tempted 
into  the  wrong  way,"  said  Adam,  witli  bitter  earnestness.  **  It's 
right  they  should  know  it  was  a  fine  gentleman  made  love  to 
her,  and  turned  her  head  wi'  notions.  You'll  remember,  sir. 
you've  promised  to  tell  my  mother,  and  Seth,  and  the  people 
at  the  Farm,  who  it  was  as  led  her  wrons,  else  theyUl  think 
harder  of  her  than  she  deserves.  You'll  be  doing  her  a  hurt 
by  sparing  him,  and  I  hold  him  the  guiltiest  before  God,  let  her 
ha'  done  what  she  may.     If  you  spare  him,  I'll  expose  him  T 

*4  think  your  demand  is  just,  Adam"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  **bnt 
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when  you  are  calmer,  you  will  jadge  Arthur  more  mercifiilly. 
I  aay  nothing  now,  only  that  his  punishment  is  in  other  hands 
than  ours.'* 

Mr.  Irwine  felt  it  hard  upon  him  that  he  should  have  to  tell 
of  Artbur^s  sad  part  in  the  story  of  sin  and  sorrow — he  who 
cared  for  Arthur  with  fatherly  affection — who  had  cared  for 
him  with  fatherly  pride.  But  he  saw  clearly  that  the  secret 
must  be  known  before  long,  even  apart  from  Adam's  determi- 
nation, since  it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  Hetty  would 
persist  to  the  end  in  her  obstinate  silence.  He  made  up  his 
mind  to  withhold  nothing  from  the  Poysers,  but  to  tell  them 
the  worst  at  once,  for  there  was  no  time  to  rob  the  tidings  of 
their  suddenness.  Hetty's  trial  must  come  on  at  the  Lent 
assizes,  and  they  were  to  be  held  at  Stoniton  the  next  week. 
It  was  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  Martin  Poyser  could  escape 
the  pain  of  being  called  as  a  witness,  and  it  was  better  he  should 
know  everything  as  long  beforehand  as  possible. 

Before  ten  oclock  on  Thursday  morning  the  home  at  the 
Uall  Farm  was  a  house  of  mourning  for  a  misfortune  felt  to  be 
worse  than  death.  The  sense  of  family  dishonor  was  too  keen, 
even  in  the  kind-hearted  Martin  Poyser  the  younger,  to  leave 
room  for  any  compassion  towards  Hetty.  He  and  his  father 
were  simple-minded  farmers,  proud  of  their  untarnished  cha- 
racter, proud  that  they  came  of  a  family  which  had  held  up  its 
head  and  paid  its  way  as  far  back  as  its  name  was  in  the  parish 
register;  and  Hetty  had  brought  disgrace  on  them  all — dis- 
grace that  could  never  be  wiped  out'  That  was  the  all-con- 
quering feeling  in  the  mind  both  of  father  and  son — the 
scorching  sense  of  disgrace,  which  neutralised  all  other  sensi- 
bility ;  and  Mr.  Irwine  was  struck  with  surprise  to  observe  that 
Mrs.  Poyser  was  less  severe  than  her  husband.  We  are  often 
startled  by  the  severity  of  mild  people  on  exceptional  occasions ; 
the  reason  is,  that  mild  people  are  most  liable  to  be  under  the 
yoke  of  traditional  impressions. 

^*  Tm  willing  to  pay  any  money  as  is  wanted  towards  trying 
to  bring  her  otf,''  said  Martin  the  younger  when  Mr.  Irwine  was 
gone,  while  the  old  grandfather  was  crying  in  the  opposite 
chair,  "  but  PU  not  go  nigh  her,  nor  ever  see  her  again,  by  my 
own  will.  She's  made  our  bread  bitter  to  us  for  all  our  lives  to 
come,  an*"  we  shall  ne*er  hold  up  our  heads  i'  this  parish  nor  i' 
any  other.  The  parson  talks  o'  folks  pityiu'  us:  it's  poor 
amends  pity  '11  make  us." 
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**Pityr  said  the  grand&ther,  sharply.  ^I  ne'er  wanted 
fblks's  pity  f  my  life  afore  ...  an'  I  man  b^n  to  be  looked 
down  on  now,  an'  me  tamed  serenty^two  last  St  Thomas's,  an' 
all  th'  ander-bearers  and  pall-bearers  as  I'n  picked  for  my 
fiineral  are  i'  this  parish  an'  the  next  to 't.  .  .  .  If  s  o'  no  nae 
now.  ...  I  man  be  ta'en  to  the  mre  by  strangers." 

^  Don't  fret  so,  fitther,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  bad  spoken 
very  little,  being  almost  overawed  by  her  hnsband's  nnnsnal 
hanlness  and  decision.  **^  Yon'il  have  yonr  children  wi'  yon ; 
and  there's  the  lads  and  the  little  an  'all  grow  ap  in  a  new 
parish  as  well  as  i'  th'  old  an." 

^  Ah,  there's  no  staying  i'  this  coantry  for  as  now,"  said  Mr. 
Poyser,  and  the  hard  tears  trickled  slowly  down  his  roond 
cheeks.  ^  We  thought  it 'ad  be  bad  luck  if  th'  old  Sqaire  gave 
as  notice  this  Lady  Day,  bat  I  mast  gf  notice  myself  now,  an' 
see  if  there  can  anybody  be  got  to  come  an'  take  to  the  crops 
as  Fn  pat  i'  the  ground ;  for  I  wonna  stay  upo'  that  man's 
land  a  day  longer  nor  I'm  forced  to't  An'  me,  te  thought 
him  such  a  good  upright  young  man,  as  I  should  be  glad  when 
he  come  to  be  our  landlord.  ^  I'll  ne'er  lift  my  hat  to  'm  again, 
nor  sit  i'  the  same  church  wi'  'm.  .  .  .  a  man  as  has  brought 
shame  on  respectable  folks  ...  an'  pretended  to  be  such  a 
friend  to  everybody.  .  .  .  Poor  Adam  there  ...  a  fine  friend 
he's  been  t'  Adam,  making  speeches  an'  talking  so  fine,  an'  all 
the  while  poisoning  the  lad's  life,  as  it's  much  if  he  can  stay  i' 
this  country  any  more  nor  we  can." 

"  An'  you  t'  ha'  to  go  into  court  and  own  you're  akin  t'  her," 
said  the  old  man.  ^  Why,  they'll  cast  it  up  to  the  little  an  as 
isn't  four  'ear  old,  some  day — they'll  cast  it  up  t'  her  as  she'd  a 
cousin  tried  at  the  'sizes  for  murder." 

**  It'll  be  their  own  wickedness,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  with 
a  sob  in  her  voice.  **  But  there's  one  above  *ull  take  care  of 
the  innicent  child,  else  it's  but  little  truth  they  tell  us  at  church. 
It'll  be  harder  nor  ever  to  die  an'  leave  the  little  uns,  an'  nobody 
to  be  a  mother  to  'm." 

"  We'd  better  ha'  sent  for  Dinah,  if  we'd  known  where  she 
is,"  said  Mr.  Poyser ;  **  but  Adam  said  she'd  left  no  direction 
where  she'd  be  at  Leeds." 

^  Why,  she'd  be  wi'  that'  woman  as  was  a  friend  to  her  aunt 
Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  comforted  a  little  by  this  suggestion 
of  her  husband's.  '*  I've  often  heard  Dinah  talk  of  her,  but  I 
can't  remember  what  name  she  called  her  by.     But  there's 
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Seth  Bedc ;  he^B  like  enoogh  to  know,  for  she's  a  preaching 
woman  as  the  Methodists  think  a  deal  on." 

•*  ril  send  to  Seth,"  said  Mr.  Poyser.  "  I'll  send  Alick  to 
tell  him  to  come,  or  else  to  send  ns  word  o'  the  woman's  name, 
an'  thee  can'st  write  a  letter  ready  to  send  off  to  Tredd  Won  as 
soon  as  we  can  make  out  a  direction.'' 

^  It's  poor  work  writing  letters  when  yon  want  folks  to  come 
to  yon  i'  trouhle,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser.  "^  Happen  it'll  be  ever  so 
long  on  the  road,  an'  never  reach  her  at  last" 

Before  Alick  arrived  with  the  message,  Lisb^th's  thoughts 
too  had  already  flown  to  Dinah,  and  she  had  said  to  Seth, 

^  £h,  there's  no  comfort  for  us  i'  this  world  any  more,  wi'- 
oat  thee  couldst  get  Dinah  Morris  to  come  to  ns,  as  she  did 
when  my  old  man  died.  I'd  like  her  to  come  in  an'  take  me 
by  the  hand  again,  an'  talk  to  me :  she'd  tell  me  the  rights 
on't,  belike-— she'd  happen  know  some  ^ood  i'  all  this  trouble 
an'  heart-break  comin'  upo'  that  poor  Tad,  as  ne'er  done  a  bit 
o'  wrong  in's  life,  but  war  better  nor  anybody  else's  son,  pick 
the  country  round.    £h,  my  lad  .  .  .  Adam,  my  poor  lad  r 

^  Thee  wouldstna  like  me  to  leave  thee,  to  go  and  fetch 
Dinah  f  said  Seth,  as  his  mother  sobbed,  and  rocked  herself 
to  and  fro. 

**  Fetch  her  ?"  said  Lisbeth,  looking  up,  and  pausing  from  her 
grief,  like  a  crying  child  who  hears  some  promise  of  consola- 
tion.    •*  Why,  what  place  is't  she's  at,  do  they  say  f" 

"  It's  a  good  way  off,  mother— Leeds,  a  big  town.  But  I 
could  be  back  in  three  days,  if  thee  couldst  spare  me." 

**•  Nay,  nay,  I  canna  spare  thee.  Thee  must  go  an'  see  thy 
brother,  an'  bring  me  word  what  he's  a-doin'.  Mester  Irwine 
said  he'd  come  an'  tell  me,  but  I  canna  make  out  so  well  what 
it  means  when  he  tells  me.  Thee  must  go  thysen,  sin'  Adam 
wonna  let  me  go  to  'ra.  Write  a  letter  to  Dinah,  canstna  9 
Thee't  fond  enough  o'  writin'  when  nobody  wants  thee." 

^  I'm  not  sure  where  she'd  be  i'  that  big  town,"  said  Seth. 
"'  If  I'd  gone  myself  I  could  ha'  found  out  by  asking  the  mem- 
bers o'  the  society.  But  perhaps,  if  I  put  Sarah  Williamson, 
Methodist  preacher,  Leeds,  o*  th'  outside,  it  might  get  to  her, 
for  most  like  she'd  be  wi'  Sarah  Williamson." 

Alick  came  now  with  the  message,  and  Seth,  finding  that 
Mrs.  Poyser  was  writing  to  Dinah,  gave  up  the  intention  of 
writing  himself;  but  he  went  to  the  Hall  Farm  to  tell  them  all 
he  could  suggest  about  the  address  of  the  letter,  and  warn 
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them  that  there  might  be  some  delay  in  the  deliverj,  from  his 
not  knowing  an  exact  direction. 

On  leaviikg  Lisbeth,  Mr.  Irwine  had  gone  to  Jonathan  Barge, 
who  ha  J  also  a  claim  to  be  acquainted  with  what  was  likelj  to 
keep  Adam  away  from  business  for  some  time ;  and  before  six 
o'clock  that  'evening  there  were  few  people  in  Broxton  and 
Hayslope  who  had  not  heard  the  sad  news.  Mr.  Irwine  had 
not  mentioned  Arthur's  name  to  Burge,  and  yet  the  story  of 
his  conduct  towards  Hetty,  with  all  the  dark  shadows  cast  up- 
on it  by  its  terrible  consequences,  was  presently  as  well  known 
as  that  his  grandfather  was  dead,  and  he  was  eome  into  the 
estate.  For  Martin  Poyser  felt  no  motive  to  keep  silence  to- 
wards the  one  or  two  neighbors  who  ventured  to  come  and 
shake  him  sorrowfully  by  the  hand  on  the  first  day  of  his 
trouble ;  and  Carrol,  who  kept  his  ears  open  to  all  that  passed 
at  the  Rectory,  had  framed  an  inferential  version  of  the  stoiy, 
and  found  early  opportunities  of  communicating  it. 

One  of  those  neighbors  who  came  to  Martin  Poyser  and 
shook  him  by  the  hand  without  speaking  for  some  minutes, 
was  Bartle  Massey.  He  had  shut  up  his  school,  and  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Rectory,  where  he  arrived  about  half-past  seven 
in  the  evening,  and,  sending  his  duty  to  Mr.  Irwine,  begged 
pardon  for  troubling  him  at  that  hour,  but  he  had  something  pai^ 
ticular  on  his  mind.  He  was  shown  into  the  study,  where  Mr. 
Irwine  soon  joined  him. 

^^Well,  Bartle?"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  putting  out  his  hand. 
That  was  not  his  usual  way  of  sahiting  the  schoolmaster,  but 
trouble  makes  us  treat  all  who  feel  with  us  very  much  alike. 
«  Sit  down." 

^  You  know  what  Vm  come  about  as  well  as  I  do,  sir,  I  dare- 
say," said  Bartle. 

''  You  wish  to  know  the  truth  about  the  sad  news  that  has 
reached  you  .  .  .  about  Hetty  Sorrel  I" 

"Nay,  sir,  what  I  wish  to  know  is  about  Adam  Bede.  I 
understand  you  left  him  at  Stoniton,  and  I  beg  the  favor  el 
you  to  tell  me  what's  the  state  of  the  poor  lad's  mind,  and 
what  he  means  to  do.  For  as  for  tliat  bit  o'  pink-and-white 
they've  taken  the  trouble  to  put  in  jail,  I  don't  value  her  a  rot- 
ten nut — not  a  rotten  nut — only  for  the  harm  or  good  that 
may  come  out  of  her  to  an  honest  man — a  lad  I've  set  such 
store  by — ^trusted  to  that  he'd  make  my  bit  o'  knowledge  go  a 
good  way  in  the  world Why,  sir,  he's  the  only  scholar 
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Fve  had  in  this  stupid  ooantiy  that  ever  had  the  will  or  the 
head-piece  for  mathematics.  If  he  hadn't  had  so  much  hard 
work  to  do,  poor  fellow,  he  might  have  gone  into  the  higher 
branches,  and  then  this  might  never  have  happened — ^might 
never  have  happened." 

Barlle  was  heated  by  the  exertion  of  walking  hat  in  an 
agitated  frame  of  mind,  and  was  not  able  to  check  himself  on 
this  first  occasion  of  venting  his  feelings.  ^  But  he  paused  now 
to  mb  his  moist  forehead,  and  probably  his  moist  eyes  also. 

**  You'll  excuse  me,  sir,"  he  said,  when  this  pause  had  given 
him  time  to  reflect,  ^  for  running  on  in  this  way  about  my  own 
feelings,  like  that  foolish  dog  of  mine,  howling  in  a  storm, 
when  there's  nobody  wants  to  listen  to  me.  I  came  to  hear 
yon  speak,  not  to  talk  myself;  if  you'll  take  the  trouble  to  tell 
me  wnat  the  poor  lad's  doing." 

^  Don't  put  yourself  under  any  r^traint,  Bartle,"  said  Mr. 
Irwine.  **The  ^t  is,  Fm  very  much  in  the  same  condition  as 
yon  just  now ;  I've  a  great  deal  that's  painful  on  my  mind,  and 
1  find  it  hard  work  to  bo  quite  silent  about  my  own  feelings 
and  only  attend  to  others.  I  share  your  concern  for  Adam, 
though  he  is  not  the  only  one  whose  snfferinffs  I  care  for  in  this 
affair.  He  intends  to  remain  at  Stoniton  till  after  the  trial :  it 
will  come  on  probably  a  week  to-morrow.  He  has  taken  a 
room  there,  and  I  encouraged  him  to  do  so,  because  I  think  it 
better  he  should  be  awav  from  his  own  home  at  present ;  and, 
poor  fellow,  he  still  believes  Hetty  is  innocent — he  wants  to 
summon  up  courage  to  see  her  if  he  can  ;  he  is  unwilling  to 
leave  the  spot  where  she  is." 

**  Do  yon  think  the  creatur's  guilty,  then  ?"  said  Bartle. 
"  Do  you  think  they'll  hang  her  ?" 

*^ I'm  afraid  it  will  go  hard  with  her:  the  evidence  is  very 
strong.  And  one  bad  symptom  is  that  she  denies  everything 
— denies  that  she  has  had  a  child,  in  the  face  of  the  most  posi- 
tive evidence.  I  saw  her  myself,  and  she  was  obstinately  silent 
to  me ;  she  shrank  up  like  a  frightened  animal  when  she  saw 
me.  I  was  never  so  shocked  in  ray  life  as  at  the  change  in 
her.  But  I  trust  that,  in  the  worst  case,  we  may  obtain  a  par- 
don for  the  sake  of  the  innocent  who  are  involved." 

^  Stuff  and  nonsense !"  said  Bartle,  forgetting  in  his  irrita- 
tion to  whom  he  was  speaking — ^^*I  beg  your  pardon,  sir; 
I  mean  it's  stuff  and  nonsense  for  the  innocent  to  care  about 
her  being  hanged.    For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  sooner  such 
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women  are  put  out  of  the  world  the  better;  and  the  meotfaat 
help  'em  to  do  mischief  had  better  go  along  with  'em  for  that 
matter.  What  good  will  jou  do  by  keeping  such  yermin 
alive  ?  eating  the  victual  that  'ud  feed  rational  beings.  But  if 
Adam's  fool  enough  to  care  about  it,  I  don!t  want  him  to  Buffer 
more  than's  needfol.  •  .  Is  he  yerj  much  col  np,  poor  fellow  T 
BartJe  added,  taking  out  his  spectacles  and  putting  them^on, 
as  if  they  would  assist  his  imagination*  .-^ 

^*-  Yes,  Fm  afraid  the  grief  cuts  very  deep,"  said  Mr.  Irwine. 
'*  He  looks  terribly  shattered,  and  a  certain  violence  came  over 
him  now  and  then  yesterday,  which  made  me  wish  I  oookl 
have  remained  near  him.  But  I  shall  go  to  Stoniton  again 
to-morrow,  and  I  have  confidence  enough  in  the  strength  of 
Adam's  principle  to  trust  that  he  will  be  able  to  endure  the 
worst  without  being  driven  to  anything  rash." 

Mr.  Irwine,  who  was  involuntarily  uttering  his  own  thoughts 
rather  than  aiddressinff  Bartle  Massey  in  the  last  sentence,  bad 
in  his  mind  the  possibility  that  the  spirit  of  vengeance  towards 
Arthur,  which  was  the  form  Adam's  anguish  was  coniinoally 
taking,  might  make  him  seek  an  encounter  that  was  likely  to 
end  more  fatally  than  the  one  in  the  Grove.  This  possibility 
heiffhtened  the  anxiety  with  which  he  look^  forward  to 
Aruiur's  arrival.  But  Battle  thought  Mr.  Irwine  was  refer- 
ring to  suicide,  and  his  face  wore  a  new  alarm 

^  I'll  tell  yon  what  I  have  in  my  head,  sir,"  he  said,  **  and  I 
hope  you'll  approve  of  it.  I'm  going  to  shut  up  my  school :  if 
the  scholars  come,  they  must  go  back  again,  that's  all :  and  I 
shall  go  to  Stoniton  and  look  after  Adam  till  this  business  is 
over.  I'll  pretend  Fm  come  to  look  on  at  the  assizes;  he  can't 
object  to  that.     What  do  you  think  about  it,  sir?" 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  rather  hesitatingly,  "  there  would 
be  some  real  advantages  in  that  ....  and  I  honor  you  for 
your  friendship  towards  him,  Bartle.  Bht  .  .  .  you  must  be 
careful  what  you  say  to  him,  you  know.  Fm  afraid  you  have 
too  little  fellow-feeling  in  what  you  consider  his  weakness  about 
Hetty." 

."Trust  to  me,  sir — tnist  to  me.  I  know  what  you  mean. 
I've  been  a  fool  myself  in  my  time,  but  that's  between  yon  and 
me.  I  shan't  thrust  myself  on  him — only  keep  my  eye  on 
him,  and  see  that  he  gets  some  good  food,  and  put  in  a  word 
here  and  there."' 

^Thcn,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  reassured  a  little  as  to  Bartle's 
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discretion,  "  I  tliink  youUl  be  doing  a  good  deed ;  and  it  will 
be  well  for  yon  to  let  Adam's  mouler  and  brother  know  that 
you're  going." 

"'  Yes,  sir,  yes,"  said  Barile,  rising,  and  taking  off  his  specta- 
cles, ^  ril  do  that,  I'll  do  that ;  tliouffh  the  mother's  a  whim- 
pering thing — ^I  don't  like  to  come  within  ear-shot  of  her ;  how- 
ever, she's  a  straight-backed,  clean  woman,  none  of  yoor  slat- 
terns. I  wish  yon  good-by,  sir,  and  thank  you  for  the  time 
yoa've  spared  me.  You're  everybody's  friend  in  this  business — 
everybody's  friend.  It's  a  heavy  weight  you've  got  on  your 
sboulderB.'' 

**  Good-by,  Bartle,  till  we  meet  at  Stoniton,  as  I  daresay  we 
shall." 

Bartle  harried  away  from  the  Rectory,  evading  Carrol's  con- 
versational advances,  and  saying  in  an  exasperated  tone  to  Vix- 
en, whose  short  legs  pattered  beside  him  on  the  gravel, 

•*  Now,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  you  with  me,  you  good-for- 
nothing  woman.  You'd  go  fretting  yourself  to  death  if  I  left 
you — ^you  know  you  would,  and  perhaps  get  snapped  up  by 
some  tramp ;  and  you'll  be  running  into  bad  company,  I  expect, 
putting  your  nose  in  every  hole  and  corner  where  you've  no 
business ;  but  if  you  do  anything  disgraceful  I'll  disown  you — 
mind  that,  madam,  mind  that  I" 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THK   SVB    OF   THX   TRIAL. 

Ah  upper  room  in  a  dull  Stoniton  street,  with  two  beds  in 

it — one  laid  on  the  f  oor.     It  is  ten  o'clock  on  Thursday  night, 

r  and  the  dark  wall  opposite  the  window  shuts  out  the  moonlight 

/  that  might  have  stru^led  with  the  light  of  the  one  dip  candle 

/     by  which  Bartle  Massey  is  pretending  to  read,  while  he  is 

really  looking  over  his  spectacles  at  Adam  Bede,  seated  near 

the  dark  window. 

You  would  hardly  have  known  it  was  Adam  without  being 
told.  His  face  has  got  thinner  this  last  week:  he  has  the 
sunken  eyes,  the  neglected  beard  of  a  man  just  risen  from  a 
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sick-bed.  His  heavy  black  bair  hangs  over  his  forehead,  and 
there  is  no  active  impnlse  in  him  which  inclines  him  to  pnsh  it 
off,  that  he  may  be  more  awake  to  what  is  around  him.  He 
has  one  arm  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  he  seems  to  b^ 
looking  down  at  his  clasped  hands.  He  is  roused  by  a  knock 
at  the  door. 

^  There  he  is,'*  said  Bartle  lilassey,  rising  hastily  and  un- 
fitstening  the  door.    It  was  Mr.  Irwine. 

Adam  rose  from  his  chair  with  instinctive  respect,  as  Mr. 
Irwine  approached  him  and  took  his  hand. 

^  Fm  late,  Adam,"  he  said,  sitting  down  on  the  chair  which 
Bartle  placed  for  him;  ^*but  I  was  later  in  setting  off  from 
Broxton  than  I  intended  to  be,  and  I  have  been  incessantly 
occupied  since  I  arrived.  I've  done  everything  now,  however 
— everything  that  can  be  done  to-night,  at  least  Let  us  all 
sit  down." 

Adam  took  his  chair  again  mechanically,  and  Bartle,  for 
whom  there  was  no  chair  remaining,  sat  on  the  bed  in  the  back- 
ground. 

'^Have  you  seen  her,  sir?"  said  Adam,  tremulously. 

"Yes,  Adam ;  I  and  the  chaplain  have  both  been  with  her 
this  evening." 

"Did  vou  ask  her,  sir, . . .  did  you  say  anything  about  me?" 

"Yes, "said  Mr.  Irwine,  with  some  hesitation,  "I  spoke  of 
you.  I  said  you  wished  to  see  her  before  the  trial,  if  siie  con- 
sented." 

As  Mr.  Irwine  paused,  Adam  looked  at  him  with  eager, 
questioning  eyes. 

"You  know  she  shrinks  from  seeing  any  one,  Adam.  It  is 
not  only  you — some  &tal  influence  seems  to  have  shut  up  her 
heart  against  her  fellow-creatures.  She  has  scarcely  said  any- 
thing more  than  *  No,'  either  to  me  or  the  chaplain.  Three 
or  four  days  ago,  before  you  were  mentioned  to  her,  when  I 
asked  her  if  there  was  any  one  of  her  iamily  whom  she  would 
like  to  see — ^to  whom  she  could  open  her  mind,  she  said,  with 
a  violent  shudder,  *Tell  them  not  to  come  near  me — I  won't 
see  any  of  them.' " 

Adam's  head  was  hanging  down  again,  and  he  did  not  speak. 
There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  Mr.  Irwine  said : 

"I  don't  like  to  advise  you  against  your  own  feelings,  Adam, 
if  they  now  urge  yon  strongly  to  go  and  see  her  to-morrow 
mornings  even  without  her  consent.    It  is  just  possible,  not- 
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withaUnding  appearances  to  the  contrary,  that  the  intenriew 
might  affect  her  iavorably.  But  I  grieve  to  say  I  have  scarcely 
any  hope  of  that  She  didn't  seem  agitated  when  I  mentioned 
yonr  name;  she  only  said  ^No,'  in  the  same  cold,  obstinate 
way  as  nsoaL  And  if  the  meeting  had  no  good  effect  on  her, 
it  would  be  pure,  useless  suffering  to  you — severe  suffering,  I 
fear.     She  is  very  much  changed     .  .  • 

Adam  started  up  from  his  chair,  and  seized  his  hat  which 
lay  on  the  table.  But  he  stood  still  then,  and  looked  at  Mr. 
Irwine,  as  if  he  had  a  question  to  ask,  which  it  was  yet  difficult 
to  utter.  Bartle  Massey  rose  quietly,  turned  the  key  in  the 
door,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket 

^Is  he  come  back?"  said  Adam  atJast 

'^No,  he  is  not,''  said  Mr.  Irwine,  quietly.  ^Lay  down  yonr 
hat,  Adam,  unless  you  like  to  walk  out  with  me  for  a  little  fresh 
air.    I  fear  you  have  not  been  out  again  to-day." 

*^You  needn't  deceive  me,  sir,"  said  Adam,  looking  hard  at 
Mr.  Irwine,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  angry  suspicion.  "You 
needn't  be  afraid  of  me.  I  only  want  justice.  I  want  him  to 
feel  what  she  feels.  It's  his  work  .  •  .  she  was  a  child  as  it 
'nd  ha'  gone  t'anybody's  heart  to  look  at  ...  I  don't  care 
what  she  s  done  ...  it  was  him  brought  her  to  it  And  he 
shall  know  it  ...  he  shall  feel  it  ...  if  there's  a  just  Qod, 
he  shall  feel  what  it  is  t'  ha'  brought  a  child  like  her  to  sin 
and  misery"  •  .  • 

"Fm  not  deceiving  you,  Adam,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  "Arthur 
Donnithome  is  not  come  back — was  not  come  back  when  I 
left  I  have  left  a  letter  for  him :  he  will  know  all  as  soon  as 
he  arrives." 

"But  you  don't  mind  about  it,"  said  Adam,  indignantly. 
"  You  think  it  doesn't  matter  as  she  lies  there  in  shame  and 
misery,  and  he  knows  nothing  about  it — ^he  suffers  nothing." 

"Adam,  he  vfill  know — ^he  will  suffer,  long  and  bitterly.  He 
has  a  heart  and  a  conscience :  I  can't  be  entirely  deceived  in 
his  character.  I  am  convinced — I  am  sure  he  didn't  &11  under 
temptation  without  a  struggle.  He  may  be  weak,  but  he  is 
not  callous,  not  coldly  sel&h.  I  am  persuaded  that  this  will 
be  a  shock  of  which  he  will  feel  the  effects  all  his  life.  Why 
do  you  crave  vengeance  in  this  way  f  No  amount  of  torture 
that  you  could  inflict  on  him  could  benefit  her,^ 

"  No— ^  G^d,  no,"  Adam  groaned  out,  sinking  on  his  chair 
again;  '^bnt  then,  that's  the  deepest  curse  of  dl  .  •  .  that's 
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vhat  makes  Uie  blackneaB  of  it  ...  il  tan  never  he  mmdme. 
Mj  poor  Hetty  .  .  .  she  can  never  be  mj  sweet  Hetty  agaiii 
.  .  .  the  prettiest  thing  God  had  made — smiling  np  at  me  .  .  . 
I  thought  she  loved  me  •  .  .  and  was  good  '*  •  •  . 

Adam's  voice  had  been  gradaally  sinkmg  into  a  hoane  onder- 
tone,  as  if  he  were  only  talking  to  himself;  but  now  he  said 
abruptly,  looking  at  Mr.  Irwine, 

"'  But  she  isn't  as  gniity  as  they  say  t  Yon  don't  think  she 
is,  sir?     She  can't  ha'  done  it" 

*^  That  perhaps  can  never  be  known  with  certainty,  Adam," 
Mr.  Irwine  answered,  gently.  ^  In  these  cases  we  sometimes 
form  our  judgment  on  what  seems  to  ns  strong  evidence,  and 
yet,  for  want  of  knowing  some  small  ftust,  our  judgment  is 
wrong.  But  suppose  the  worst:  you  have  no  r^ht  to  say  that 
the  guilt  of  her  crime  lies  with  him,  and  that  he  on^t  to  bear 
the  punishment.  It  is  not  for  os  men  to  apportion  the  shares 
of  moral  guilt  and  retribution.  We  find  it  mipoesible  to  avoid 
mistakes  even  in  determining  who  has  committed  a  single  cri- 
minal act,  and  the  problem  how  far  a  man  is  to  be  held  respon* 
sible  for  the  unforeseen  consequences  of  his  own  deed,  is  one 
that  might  well  make  us  tremble  to  look  into  it  The  evil  con* 
sequences  that  may  lie  folded  in  a  single  act  of  selfish  indul- 
gence, is  a  thought  so  awful  that  it  ouffht  surely  to  awaken  some 
roeling  less  presumptuous  than  a  ra^  desire  to  punish.  Yoa 
have  a  mind  that  can  understand  this  fully,  Adam,  when  yon 
are  calm.  Don't  suppose  I  can't  enter  into  the  anguish  Uiat 
drives  you  into  this  state  of  revengeful  hatred ;  but  think  of 
this :  if  you  were  to  obey  your  passion — for  it  is  pasuon,  and 
you  deceive  yourself  in  calling  it  justice — it  might  be  with  yoa 
precisely  as  it  has  been  with  Arthur ;  nay,  worse ;  your  passion 
might  lead  you  yourself  into  a  horrible  crime." 

*'  No — not  worse,"  said  Adam,  bitterly ;  **  I  don't  believe  it'a 
worse — I'd  sooner  do  it— I'd  sooner  do  a  wickedness  as  I  could 
suffer  for  by  myself  than  ha'  brought  her  to  do  wickedness  and 
then  stand  by  and  see  'em  punish  her  while  they  let  me  alone ; 
and  all  for  a  bit  o'  pleasure,  as,  if  he'd  had  a  man's  heart  in 
him,  he'd  ha'  cut  his  hand  off  sooner  than  he'd  ha'  taken  it 
What  if  he  didn't  foresee  what's  happened!  He  foresaw 
enough  :  he'd  no  right  t'  expect  anything  but  harm  and  shame 
to  her.     And  then  he  wanted  to  smooth  it  off  wi'  lies.     N< 


there*8  plenty  o'  things  folks  are  handed  for,  not  half  so  hateful 
as  that :  let  a  man  do  what  ho  will,  if  he  knows  he's  to  bear 
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the  panishment  himself,  he  isn't  half  so  bad  as  a  mean  selfish 
coward  as  makes  things  easy  t*  himself,  and  knows  all  the  while 
the  punishment  'nil  fall  on  somebody  else." 

**  There  i^ain  yon  partly  deceive  yonrsel^  Adam.  There  is 
no  sort  of  wrong  deed  of  which  a  man  can  bear  the  punish- 
ment alone :  you  can't  isolate  yourself  and  say  that  the  evil 
which  is  in  you  shall  not  spread.  Men's  lives  are  as  thoroughly 
blended  with  each  other  as  the  air  they  breathe  :  evil  spreads 
as  necessarily  as  disease.  I  know,  I  feel  the  terrible  extent  of 
suffering  this  sin  of  Arthur's  has  caused  to  others ;  but  so  does 
every  sin  cause  suffering  to  others  besides  those  who  commit 
it.  An  act  of  vengeance  on  your  part  against  Arthur  would 
simply  be  another  evil  added  to  those  wc  are  suffering  under : 
you  could  not  bear  the  punishment  alone ;  you  would  entail 
the  worst  sorrows  on  every  one  who  loves  you.  You  would 
have  committed  an  act  of  blind  fury,  that  would  leave  all  the 
present  evils  just  as  they  were,  and  add  worse  evils  to  them. 
Vou  may  tell  me  that  you  meditate  no  fatal  act  of  vengeance : 
but  the  feeling  in  your  mind  is  what  gives  birth  to  such  actions, 
and  as  long  as  you  indulge  it,  as  long  as  you  do  not  see  that  to 
fix  your  mmd  on  Arthur's  punishment  is  revenge,  and  not  jus- 
tice, yon  are  in  danger  of  being  led  on  to  the  commission  of 
some  great  wrong.  Remember  what  you  told  me  about  your 
feelings  after  you  had  given  that  blow  to  Arthur  in  the  Grove." 

Adam  was  silent :  the  last  words  had  called  up  a  vivid  image 
of  the  past,  and  Mr.  Irwine  left  him  to  his  thoughts,  while  ne 
spoke  to  Bartle  Massey  about  old  Mr.  Donnithome's  funeral  and 
other  matters  of  an  indifferent  kind.  But  at  length  Adam 
turned  round  and  said  in -a  more  subdued  tone, 

"I've  not  asked  about  'em  at  th'  Hall  Farm,  sir.  Is  Mr. 
Poyser  coming  t" 

**  He  is  come ;  he  is  in  Stonilon  to-night.  But  I  could  not 
advise  him  to  see  you,  Adam.  His  own  mind  is  in  a  very  per- 
turbed state,  and  it  is  best  he  should  not  see  you  till  yon  are 
calmer." 

**•  Is  Dinah  Morris  come  to  'em,  sir  ?  Seth  said  they'd  sent 
for  her  T 

"  No.  Mr.  Poyser  tells  me  she  was  not  come  when  he  left. 
They  are  afraid  the  letter  has  not  reached  her.  It  seems  they 
had  no  exact  address." 

Adam  sat  ruminating  a  little  while,  and  then  said, 

*^  I  wonder  if  Dinah  'nd  ha'  gone  to  see  her.    But  perhaps 
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the  Poysen  would  ha'  been  sorely  againat  it»  nnoe  Ihcj  voa\ 
come  nigh  her  themselves.  Bat  I  think  she  would,  lor  the 
Method]^  are  great  folks  for  going  into  the  prisoos;  m  ~  ~ 
said  he  thought  she  would.  Sie'd  a  very  teiKler  wmj  wiA 
Dinah  had ;  I  wonder  if  she  could  ha'  done  any  good.  T 
never  saw  her,  sir,  did  you  f 

**  Yes^  I  did :  I  had  a  conversation  with  her — she  pleaaed 
a  good  deal.    And  now  you  mention  it^  I  wish  she  woold 
for  it  is  possible  that  a  gentle,  mild  woman  like  her  mi^t 
Hetty  to  open  her  heart.    The  jail  chaplain  is  lathor  hanh  u 
his  manner." 
.  "•  But  it's  o'  no  use  if  she  doesn't  come,"  said  Adam,  aadlj. 

*^  If  rd  thought  of  it  earlier,  I  would  have  taken  some  iDe»- 
sures  for  finding  her  out,"  said  Mr.  Irwine,  "hot  it's  too  late 
now,  I  fear  .  .  .  Well,  Adam,  I  must  go  now.  Try  to  get 
some  rest  to-night  God  bless  you.  1 11  see  you  early  to- 
morrow morning." 


CHAPTER  XLH. 


TRX   MORNING   OF   THS   TRIAL. 


At  one  o'clock  the  next  day,  Adam  was  alone  in  his  dull  upper 
room ;  his  watch  lay  before  him  on  the  table,  as  if  he  were 
counting  the  Ions  minutes.    He  had  no  knowledge  of  what  waa 
likely  to  be  said  by  the  witnesses  on  the  trial,  for  ne  had  shrunk 
from  all    theparticulars  connected  with  Hetty's  arrest  and 
accusation.    This  brave  active  man,  who  would  hastened  to- 
wards any  danger  or  toil  to  rescue  Hetty  from  an  apprehended 
wrong  or  misfortune,  felt  himself  powerless  to  contemplate 
irremediable  evil  and  suffering.     The  susceptibility  which  would 
have  been  an  impelling  force  where  there  was  any  pos^bility  of 
action,  became  helpless  anguish  when  he  was  obliged  to  be  pas- 
sive ;  or  else  sought  an  active  outlet  in  the  thought  of  inflicting 
justice  on  Arthur.    Eneigetic  natures,  strong  for  all  strenuous 
deeds,  will  often  rush  away  from  a  hopeless  sufferer,  as  if  they 
were  hard-hearted.     It  is  the  overmastering  sense  of  pain  thi^ 
drives  them.    They  shrink  by  an  ungovernable  instincti  as  they 
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would  shrink  from  laceratioD*  Adam  had  brought  himself  to 
think  of  seeing  Hetty,  if  she  would  consent  to  see  him,  because 
he  th9ught  the  meeting  might  possibly  be  a  good  to  her — ^might 
help  to  melt  away  this  terrible  hardness  they  told  him  of.  If 
she  saw  he  bore  her  no  ill-will  for  what  she  had  done  to  him, 
she  might  open  her  heart  to  him.  But  this  resolution  had 
been  an  immense  effort;  he  trembled  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
her  changed  face,  as  a  timid  woman  trembles  at  the  thought  of 
the  suigeon's  knife ;  and  he  chose  now  to  bear  the  long  hours 
of  suspense,  rather  than  encounter  what  seemed  to  him  the 
more  mtolerable  agony  of  vritnessing  her  trial. 

Deep,  unspeakable  suffering  may  well  be  called  a  baptism,  a 
regeneration,  the  initiation  into  a  new  state.  The  yearning 
memories,  the  bitter  regret,  the  agonised  sympathy,  the  strug- 
gling appeals  to  the  Invisible  Right — all  tlie  intense  emotions 
which  had  filled  the  days  and  nights  of  the  past  week,  and  were 
compressing  themselves  again  like  an  eaeer  crowd  into  the 
hours  of  this  single  morning,  made  Adam  look  back  on  all  the 
previous  years  as  if  they  had  been  a  dim  sleepy  existence,  and 
ne  had  only  now  awaked  to  full  consciousness.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  if  he  had  always  before  thought  it  a  light  thing  that  men 
should  suffer ;  as  if  all  that  he  had  himself  endured,  and  called 
sorrow  before,  was  only  a  moment's  stroke  that  had  never  left  a 
bruise.  IX>ubtle8s  a  great  anguish  may  do  the  work  of  years, 
and  we  may  come  out  from  that  baptism  of  fire  with  a  soul  full 
of  new  awe  and  pity. 

^  O  God,"  Adam  groaned,  as  he  leaned  on  the  table,  and 
looked  blankly  at  the  fiace  of  the  watch,  ^  and  men  have  suffered 
like  this  before  ....  and  poor  helpless  young  things  have 
suffered  like  her.  .  .  .  Such  a  little  while  ago,  looking  so 
happy  and  so  pretty  .  .  .  kissing  'em  all,  her  grand&ther 
and  all  of  'em,  and  they  wishing  her  luck  .  •  •  O  my  poor, 
poor  Hetty   •   .   .   dost  think  on  it  now  t" 

Adam  started  and  looked  round  towards  the  door.  Vixen 
had  begun  to  whimper,  and  there  was  the  sound  of  a  stick  and 
a  lame  walk  on  the  stairsb  It  was  Bartle  Massey  come  back. 
Gould  it  be  all  over  ? 

Bartle  entered  auickly,  and,  going  up  to  Adam,  grasped  his 
hand,  and  said,  ^  I'm  just  come  to  look  at  you,  my  boy,  for 
the  folks  are  gone  out  of  court  for  a  bit." 

Adam's  heart  beat  so  violently,  he  was  unable  to  speak — ^he 
could  only  return  the  pressure  of  his  friend's  hand ;  and  Bartle, 

17* 
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drawing  op  the  oUier  chair,  came  and  sat  in  front  of  him,  tak- 
ing off  his  hat  and  his  spectacles. 

"  That's  a  thing  never  happened  to  me  before,"  he  ohaerved 
— ^  to  go  out  o'  doors  with  my  spectacles  on.  I  clean  forgot  to 
take  *em  off." 

The  old  man  made  this  trivial  remark,  thinking  it  better 
not  to  respond  at  all  to  Adam's  agitation  :  he  wonld  gather,  in 
an  indirect  way,  that  there  was  nothing  decisive  to  commani- 
cate  at  present 

^  And  now,"  he  said,  rising  a^ain,  ^  I  mnst  see  to  yonr  hav- 
ing a  bit  of  the  loaf,  and  some  of  that  wine  Mr.  Irwine  sent  this 
morning.  He'll  be  angry  with  me  if  yon  don't  have  it.  Come 
now,"  he  went  on,  bringing  forward  the  bottle  and  the  loa^ 
and  pouring  some  wine  into  a  cnp,  **  I  mnst  have  a  bit  and 
a  sup  myself.    Drink  a  drop  with  me,  my  lad — drink  with  me." 

Adam  pushed  the  cup  gently  away,  and  said  entreatingly, 
^  Tell  me  about  it,  Mr.  Massey — ^tell  me  all  about  it  'Was  she 
there  ?     Have  they  begun  ?" 

'*  Yes,  my  boy,  yes — ^it's  taken  all  the  time  since  I  firat  went; 
but  they're  slow,  they're  slow ;  and  there's  the  counsel  they've 
got  for  her  puts  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  whenever  he  can,  and 
makes  a  deal  to  do  with  cross-examining  the  witnesseis,  and 
quarrelling  with  the  other  lawyers.  That's  all  he  can  do  for 
uie  money  they  give  him  ;  and  it's  a  big  sum — ^if  s  a  big  sum. 
But  he's  a  'cute  fellow,  with  an  eye  that  'ud  pick  the  needles 
out  of  the  hay  in  no  time.  If  a  man  had  got  no  feelings,  it  'nd 
be  as  good  as  a  demonstration  to  listen  to  what  goes  on  in 
court ;  but  a  tender  heart  makes  one  stupid.  I'd  have  given 
up  figures  for  ever  only  to  have  had  some  good  news  to  bring 
to  you,  my  poor  lad." 

*^  But  does  it  seem  to  be  -going  against  her  f"  said  Adam. 
"  Tell  nie  what  they've  said.  I  must  know  it  now-«I  mast 
know  whi^t  they  have  to  bring  against  her." 

"  Why,  the  chief  evidence  yet  has  been  the  doctors ;  all  but 
Martin  Poyser — ^poor  Martin !  Everybody  in  court  felt  for 
him — ^it  was  like  one  sob^  the  sound  they  made  when  he  came 
down  again.  The  worst  was,  when  they  told  him  to  look  at 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  ^It  was  hard  work,  poor  fellow — ^it 
was  hard  work.  Adam,  my  boy,  the  blow  falls  heavily  on  him 
as  well  as  you :  you  must  help  poor  Martin  ;  you  mnst  show 
couraj^e.  Drink  some  wine  now,  and  show  me  you  mean  to 
bear  it  like  a  man." 
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BarUe  had  made  the  right  sort  of  appeal.     Adam,  with  an 
air  of  qniet  obedience,  took  up  the  cup  and  drank  a  little. 

"  Tell  me  how  »he  looked  ?"  he  said  presently. 

**  Frightened,  very  frightened,  when  they  first  brought  her 
in ;  it  was  the  first  sight  of  the  crowd  and  the  judge,  poor 
creator.  And  there's'^a  lot  o'  foolish  women  in  fine  clothes, 
with  gewgaws  all  up  their  arms,  and  feathers  on  their  heads, 
sitting  near  the  jadge:  they've  dressed  themselves  out  in  that 
-way,  one  'ud  think,  to  be  scarecrows  and  warnings  against  any 
man  ever  meddling  with  a  woman  again ;  they  put  up  their 
glasses,  and  stared  and  whispered.  But  after  that  she  stood 
like  a  white  image,  staring  down  at  her  hands,  and  seeming 
neither  to  hear  nor  see  anything.  And  she's  as  white  as  a 
sheet  She  didn't  speak  when  they  asked  her  if  she'd  plead 
*gailty'  or  *not  guilty,'  and  they  pled  *not  guilty'  for  her. 
Bat  when  she  heard  her  uncle's  name,  there  seemed  to  go  a 
shiver  risht  throngh  her ;  and  when  they  told  him  to  look  at 
her,  she  hung  her  bead  down  and  cowered,  and  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands.  He'd  much  ado  to  speak,  poor  man,  his  voice 
trembled  so.  And  the  counsellors, — who  look  as  hard  as  nails 
mostly, — ^I  saw,  spared  him  as  much  as  they  conld.  Mr.  Irwine 
put  himself  near  him,  and  went  with  him  out  o'  court.  Ah, 
It's  a  great  thing  in  a  man's  life  to  be  able  to  stand  by  a  neigh- 
bor, and  uphold  him  in  such  trouble  as  that." 

*^  God  bless  him,  and  yon  too,  Mr.  Massey,"  said  Adam,  in  a 
low  voice,  laying  his  hand  on  Bartle's  arm. 

^  Ay,  ay,  he's  good  metal ;  he  gives  the  right  ring  when  yon 
try  him,  our  parson  does.  A  man  o'  sense — says  no  more 
than's  needfnl.  He's  not  one  of  those  that  think  they  can 
comfort  you  with  chattering,  as  if  folks  who  stand  by  and  look 
on  knew  a  deal  better  what  the  trouble  was  than  those  who 
have  to  bear  it.  I've  had  to  do  with  such  folks  in  my  time — 
in  the  South,  when  I  was  in  trouble  myself.  Mr.  Irwine  is  to 
be  a  witness  himself  by-and-by,  on  her  side,  you  know,  to  speak 
to  her  character  and  bringing  up." 

'  *^But  the  other  evidence  .  .  .  does  it  go  hard  against  her?" 
said  Adam.  "  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Massey  ?  Tell  me  the 
truth." 

^  Yes,  my  lad,  yes :  th^  truth  is  the  best  thing  to  tell.  It 
must  come  at  last.  The  doctors'  evidence  is  heavy  on  her^ 
is  heavy.  But  she's  gone  on  denying  she's  had  a  child  from 
first  to  last :  these  poor  silly  women-things — they've  not  the 
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aenso  to  know  it*s  no  nae  denying  what's  proved.  It'U  make 
against  her  with  the  jury,  I  doubt,  her  being  so  obstinate : 
they  may  be  less  for  recommending  her  to  mercy,  if  the  ver- 
dict's against  her.  But  Mr.  Irwine  11  leave  no  stone  untaned 
with  the  judge — you  may  rely  upon  that,  Adam." 

'^  Is  there  nobody  to  stand  by  ner,  and  seem  to  care  ibr  her, 
in  the  court  T  said  Adam. 

^There's  the  chaplain  o'  the  jail  sits  near  her,  but  he's  a 
sharp  ferrety-fiftced  man — another  sort  o'  flesh  and  blood  to 
Mr.  Irwine.  They  say  the  jail  chaplains  are  mostly  the  iag-end 
o'  the  clergy." 

*^  There?one  man  as  ought  to  be  there,"  said  Adam,  bitter^ 
It.  Presently  he  drew  himself  up,  and  looked  fixedly  out  of 
ue  window,  apparently  turning  over  some .  new  idea  in  hia 
mind. 

^  Mr.  Massey,"  he  said  at  last,  pushing  the  hair  off  his  fore- 
head, "  ni  ffo  back  with  you.  I'll  go  into  court  It's  coward- 
ly of  me  to  keep  away,  I'll  stand  i>y  her — ^I'U  own  her — for 
iJl  she's  been  deceitful.  They  ouffhUi't  to  cast  her  off — her 
own  flesh  and  blood.  We  hand  fo&s  over  to  God's  merey,  and 
show  none  ourselves,  I  used  to  be  hard  sometimes :  I'll  never 
be  hard  again.    I'll  go,  Mr.  Massey — ^I'U  go  with  you." 

There  was  a  decision  in  Adam's  manner  which  would  have 
prevented  Bartle  from  opposing  him,  even  if  he  had  wished  to 
do  so.    He  only  said, 

^  Take  a  bit,  then,  and  another  sup,  Adam,  for  the  love  of  me. 
See,  I  must  stop  and  eat  a  morsel.    Now  you  take  some." 

•  Nerved  by  an  active  resolution,  Adam  took  a  morsel  of  bread, 
and  drank  some  wine.  He  was  haggard  and  unshaven,  as  he 
had  been  yesterday,  but  he  stood  upright  again,  and  looked 
more  like  the  Adam  Bede  of  former  days. 


CHAPTER  XLHI. 

THI   VXRDICT. 


Thx  place  fitted  up  that  day  as  a  court  of  justice  was  a  grand 
old  hall,  now  destroyed  by  fire.    The  mid-day  light  that  fell 
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on  the  dose  pavement  of  buman  heads,  was  shed  through  a 
line  of  high  pointed  windows,  variegated  with  the  mellow  tints 
of  old  painted  glass.  Grim  dusty  armor  hung  in  high  relief  in 
front  of  the  dark  oaken  gallery  at  the  farther  end ;  and  under 
the  broad  arch  of  the  great  mnllioned  window  opposite,  was 
spread  a  curtain  of  old  tapestry,  covered  with  dim  melancholy 
figures,  like  a  dosinff  indistinct  dream  of  the  past  It  was  a 
place  that  through  Uie  rest  of  the  year  was  haunted  with  the 
shadowy  memories  of  old  kings  and  queens,  unhappy,  dis^ 
crowned,  imprisoned ;  but  to-day  all  those  shadows  had  fled, 
and  not  a  soul  iu  the  vast  hall  felt  the  presence  of  any  but  a 
living  sorrow,  which  was  quivering  in  warm  hearts. 

But  that  sorh>w  seemed  to  have  made  itself  feebly  felt  hith- 
erto, now  when  Adam  Bede*s  tall  figure  was  Suddenly  seen, 
beinff  ushered  to  the  side  of  the  prisoner's  dock.  In  the  broad 
aunhght  of  the  great  hall,  among  the  sleek  shaven  faces  of 
other  men,  the  marks  of  suffering  in  his  face  were  startling 
even  to  Mr.  Irwine,  who  had  last  seen  him  in  the  dim  light  of 
bis  small  room  ;  and  the  neighbors  from  Hayslope  who  were 
present^  and  who  told  Hetty  Sorrers  story  by  their  firesides  in 
their  old  age,  never  forgot  to  say  how  it  moved  them  when 
Adam  Bede,  poor  fellow,  taller  by  the  head  than  most  of  the 
people  round  him,  came  into  court,  and  took  his  place  by  her  side. 
But  Hetty  did  not  see  him.  She  was  standing  in  the  same 
position  Bartle  Massey  had  described,  her  hands  crossed  over 
each  other,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  them.  Adam  had  not  dared 
to  look  at  her  in  the  first  moments,  but  at  last,  when  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court  was  withdrawn  by  the  proceedines,  he  turned 
his  face  towards  her  with  a  resolution  not  to  shrink. 

Why  did  they  say  she  was  so  changed  f  In  the  corpse  we 
love,  it  is  tlie  Itkeiuss  we  see — it  is  the  likeness,  which  makes 
itself  felt  the  more  keenly  because  something  else  vhu^  and  is 
not.  There  they  were— the  sweet  face  and  neck,  with  the 
dark  tendrils  of  hair,  the  Ions  dark  lashes,  the  rounded  cheek 
and  the  pouting  lipe :  pale  and  thin — yes — but  like  Hetty,  and 
only  Hetty.  Others  thought  she  looked  as  if  some  demon  had 
cast  a  blighting  glance  upon  her,  withered  up  the  woman's  soul 
in  her,  and  left  onlv  a  hard  despairing  obstinacy.  But  the 
mother's  yearning,  that  completest  type  of  the  life  in  another 
life  which  is  the  essence  of  real  human  love,  feels  the  presence 
of  the  cherished  child  even  in  the  debased,  degraded  man ;  and 
to  Adam,  this  pale,  hard-looking  culprit  was  the  Hetty  who 
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had  smiled  at  him  in  the  garden  ander  the  apple-tree  boughs 
— she  was  that  Heftty's  corpse,  which  he  had  trembled  to  look 
at  the  first  time,  and  then  was  unwilling  to  tnrn  awaj  his 
eyes  from. 

Bat  presently  he  heard  something  that  compelled  him  to 
listen,  and  made  the  sense  of  sight  less  absorbing.     A  woman 
was  in  the  witness-box,  a  middle-aged  woman,  who  spoke  in  a^ 
firm  distinct  voice.     She  said, 

*^  My  name  is  Sarah  Stone#  I  am  a  widow,  and  keep  a  small 
shop  licensed  to  sell  tobacco,  snuff  and  tea,  in  Church  Lane, 
Stoniton.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  the  same  young  woman 
who  came,  looking  ill  and  tired,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  and 
asked  for  a  lodghig  at  my  house  on  Saturday  evening,  the  27th 
of  February.  She  had  taken  the  house  for  a  pubhc,  because 
there  was  a  figure  against  the  door.  And  when  I  said  I  didn't 
take  in  lodgers,  the  prisoner  began  to  cry,  and  said  she  was  too 
tired  to  go  anywhere  else,  and  she  only  wanted  a  bed  for  one 
night  And  her  prettiness,  and  her  condition,  and  something 
respectable  about  ner  clothes  and  looks,  and  the  trouble  she 
seemed  to  be  in,  made  me  as  I  couldn't  find  in  my  heart  to 
send  her  away  at  once.  I  asked  her  to  sit  down,  and  gare  her 
some  tea,  and  asked  her  where  she  was  ^oing,  and  where  her 
friends  were.  She  said  she  was  going  home  to  her  friends ; 
they  were  farming  folks  a  good  way  oif,  and  she'd  had  a  long 
journey  that  had  cost  her  more  money  than  she  expected,  so  as 
she'd  hardly  any  money  left  in  her  pocket,  and  was -afraid  of 
going  where  it  would  cost  her  ranch.  She  had  been  obliged 
to  sell  most  of  the  things  out  of  her  basket,  but  she'd  thank* 
fully  give  a  shilling  for  a  bed.  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  should- 
n't take  the  young  woman  in  for  the  niffht  I  had  only  one 
room,  but  there  were  two  beds  in  it,  and  I  told  her  she  might 
stay  with  me.  I  thought  she'd  been  led  wrong  and  got  into 
trouble,  but  if  she  was  going  to  her  friends,  it  would  be  a  good 
work  to  keep  her  out  of  fiirther  harm." 

The  witness  then  stated  that  in  the  night  a  child  was  born, 
and  she  identified  the  baby*clothes  then  shown  to  her  as  those 
in  which  she  had  herself  dressed  the  child. 

'^  These  are  the  clothes.  I  made  them  myself  and  had  kept 
them  by  me  ever  since  my  last  child  was  born.  I  took  a  detd 
of  trouble  both  for  the  child  and  the  mother.  I  couldn't  help 
taking  to  the  little  thing  and  being  anxious  about  it^  I  didn't 
send  for  a  doctor,  for  there  seemed  no  need.   I  told  the  mother 
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in  the  daytime  she  most  tell  me  the  name  of  her  friends,  and 
where  they  lived,  and  let  me  write  to  them.  She  said,  hy-and- 
by  she  would  write  herself,  but  not  to-da^^  She  wonld  have 
no  nay,  but  she  would  get  up  and  be  dressed,  in  spite  of  every- 
thiniiC  I  could  say.  She  said  she  felt  quite  strong  enough,  and 
it  was  wonderful  what  spirit  she  showed.  But  I  wasirt  quite 
easy  what  I  should  do  about  her,  and  towards  evenibg  I  made 
up  my  mind  I'd  go,  after  Meeting  was  over,  and  speak  to  our 
minister  about  it.  I  left  the  house  about  half-past  eight  o'- 
clock. I  didn't  go  out  at  the  shop  door,  but  at  the  back  door, 
which  opens  into  a  narrow  allev.  I've  only  got  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  house,  and  the  kitchen  and  the  bed-room  both 
look  into  the  alley.  I  left  the  prisoner  sitting  up  by  the  fire 
in  the  kitchen  with  the  baby  on  her  lap.  She  hadn't  cried  or 
seemed  low  at  all,  as  she  did  the  night  before.  I  thought  she 
had  a  strange  look  with  her  eyes,  and  she  got  a  bit  flushed 
towards  evening.  I  was  afraid  of  the  fever,  and  I  thought  I'd 
call  and  ask  an  acquaintance  of  mine^  an  experienced  woman, 
to  come  back  with  me  when  I  went  out  It  was  a  very  dark 
night.  I  didn't  fasten  the  door  behind  me :  there  was  no  lock : 
it  was  a  latch  with  a  bolt  inside,  and  when  there  was  nobody 
in  the  house  I  always  went  out  at  the  shop  door.  But  I 
thought  there  was  no  danger  in  leaving  it  unfastened  that  little 
while.  I  was  longer  than  I  meant  to  be,  for  I  had  to  wait  for 
the  woman  that  came  back  with  me.  It  was  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  we  got  back,  and  when  we  went  in,  the  candle  was 
burning  just  as  I  left  it,  but  the  prisoner  and  the  baby  were 
both  gone.  She'd  taken  her  cloak  and  bonnet,  but  she'd  left 
the  baisket  and  the  things  in  it ...  I  was  dreadful  frightened, 
and  angry  with  her  for  going.  I  didn't  go  to  give  information, 
because  I'd  ho  thought  she  meant  to  do  any  harm,  and  I  knew 
she  had  money  in  her  pocket  to  buy  her  food  and  lodging.  I 
didn't  like  to  set  the  constable  after  her,  for  she'd  a  right  to  go 
from  me  if  she  liked." 

The  effect  of  this  evidence  on  Adam  was  electrical ;  it  gave 
him  new  force.  Hetty  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  crime — her 
heart  must  have  clung  to  her  baby — else  why  should  she  have 
taken  it  with  her?  She  might  have  left  it  behind.  The  little 
creature  had  died  naturally,  and  then  she  had  hidden  it:  babies 
were  so  liable  to  death^^and  there  might  be  the  strongest  sus- 
picions without  any  proof  of  guilt  His  mind  was  so  occupied 
with  imaginary  arguments  against  such  suspicions,  that  he 
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could  not  listen  to  the  cross-examination  by  Hetty's  connsel, 
who  tried  without  result,  to  elicit  evidence  that  the  prisoner 
had  shown  some  movements  of  maternal  affection  towards  the 
child.  The  whole  time  this  witness  was  being  examined,  Hetty 
had  stood  as  motionless  as  before :  no  word  seemed  to  anest 
her  ear.  But  the  sound  of  the  next  witness's  voice  touched  a 
chord  that  was  still  sensitive;  she  gave  a  start  and  a  frightened 
look  towards  him,  but  immediately  turned  away  her  head  and 
looked  down  at  her  hands  as  before.  This  witneas  waa  a  man, 
a  rough  peasant.    He  said : 

^  My  name  is  John  Olding.  I  am  a  laborer,  and  live  at 
Tedd's  Hole,  two  miles  out  of  Stoniton.  A  wedc  last  Monday, 
towards  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  going  towards  Het- 
ton  Ck)ppice,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  coppice, 
I  saw  the  prisoner,  in  a  red  cloak,  sitting  under  a  bit  of  a  hay- 
stack not  mr  off  the  stile.  She  got  up  when  she  saw  me,  and 
seemed  as  if  she'd  be  walking  on  the  other  way.  It  was  a 
regular  road  through  the  fields,  and  nothing  veiy  uncommon 
to  see  a  young  woman  there,  but  I  took  notice  of  her  because 
she  looked  white  and  scared.  I  should  have  thouffht  she  was 
a  beggar-woman,  only  for  her  good  clothes.  I  wought  she 
looked  a  bit  craay,  but  it  was  no  business  of  mine.  I  stood 
and  looked  back  i^r  her,  but  she  went  right  on  while  ahe  waa 
in  sight  I  had  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  coppice  to  look 
after  some  stakes.  There's  a  road  right  through  h,  and  bits  ci 
openings  here  and  there,  where  the  trees  have  been  cut  down, 
and  some  of  'em  not  carried  away.  I  didn't  go  straight  aloi^ 
the  road,  but  turned  off  towards  the  middle,  and  took  a  shorter 
way  towards  the  spot  I  wanted  to  get  to.  I  hadn't  ffot  far  oat 
of  the  road  into  one  of  the  open  places,  before  I  heard  a 
strange  cry.  I  thought  it  didn't  come  from  «ny  animal  I 
knew,  but  I  wasn't  for  stopping  to  look  about  just  then.  But 
it  went  on,  and  seemed  so  strange  to  me  in  that  place,  I  coaldn't 
help  stopping  to  look.  I  began  to  think  I  might  make  some 
money  of  it,  if  it  was  a  new  thing.  But  I'd  hard  work  to  tell 
which  way  it  came  from,  and  for  a  ffood  while  I  kept  looking 
up  at  the  boughs.  And  then  I  thought  it  came  from  the 
ground ;  and  there  was  a  lot  of  timber-choppings  lying  about, 
and  loose  pieces  of  turf,  and  a  trunk  or  two.  And  I  looked 
about  among  them,  but  could  find  nothing;  and  at  last  the  cry 
stopped.  So  I  was  for  giving  it  up,  and  I  went  on  about  mv 
business.    But  when  I  came  back  the  same  way  pretty  nigh 
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an  bonr  after,  I  conldn'i  help  laying  down  my  stakes  to  have 
another  look.  And  just  as  I  was  stooping  and  laying  down 
the  stakest  I  saw  something  odd  and  round  and  whitish  lying 
on  the  ground  under  a  nut-hush  hy  the  side  of  me.  And  I 
stooped  down  on  hands  and  knees  to  pick  it  np.  And  I  saw 
it  was  a  little  baby's  hand." 

At  these  words  a  thrill  ran  through  the  court.  Hetty  was 
visibly  trembling :  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  seemed  to  be 
listening  to  what  a  witness  said. 

^  There  was  a  lot  of  timber-choppings  put  together  just 
where  the  ground  went  hollow,  like,  under  the  buui,  and  the 
hand  came  oat  from  among  them.  But  there  was  a  hole  left 
in  one  place,  and  I  could  see  down  it,  and  see  the  child's  head ; 
and  I  made  haste  and  did  away  the  turf  and  the  choppings, 
and  took  out  the  child.  It  had  got  comfortable  clothes  on, 
but  ita  body  was  cold,  and  I  thought  it  must  be  dead.  I  made 
haste  back  with  it  out  of  the  wood,  and  took  it  homoito  my 
wife.  She  said  it  was  dead,  and  Td  better  take  it  to  the  parish 
and  tell  the  constable.  And  I  said,  *  I'll  lay  my  life  it's  that 
young  woman's  child  as  I  met  going  to  the  coppice.'  But  she 
seemed  to  be  gone  clean  out  of  sight  And  I  took  the  child 
on  to  Hetton  parish  and  told  the  constable,  and  we  went  on  to 
Justice  Hardy.  And  then  we  went  looking  after  the  young 
woman  till  dark  at  night,  and  we  went  and  gave  information 
at  Stoniton  as  they  might  stop  her.  And  the  next  morning, 
another  constable  came  to  me,  to  go  with  him  to  the  spot 
where  I  found  the  child.  And  when  we  got  there,  there  was 
the  prisoner  a-sitting  against  the  bush  where  I  found  the  child  ; 
and  she  cried  out  when  she  saw  us,  but  she  never  offered  to 
move.     She'd  got  a  big  piece  of  bread  on  her  lap." 

Adam  had  given  a  faint  groan  of  despair  while  this  witness 
was  speaking.  He  had  hidden  his  face  on  his  arm,  which  rested 
on  the  boaraing  in  front  of  him.  It  was  the  supreme  moment 
of  his  suffering :  Hetty  was  guilty :  and  he  was  silently  calling 
to  God  for  help.  He  heard  no  more  of  the  evidence,  and  was 
nnconscious  when  the  case  for  the  prosecution  had  closed — 
unconscious  that  Mr.  Irwine  was  in  the  witness-box,  telling  of 
Hetty's  unblemished  character  in  her  own  parish,  and  of  the 
virtuous  habits  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up.  This  testi- 
mony could  have  no  influence  on  the  verdict-,  but  it  was  given 
as  part  of-  that  plea  for  mercy  which  her  own  counsel  would 
have  made  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  speak  for  her — a  fiivor 
not  granted  to  criminals  in  those  stem  times. 
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At  last  Adam  lifted  np  bis  head,  for  there  was  a  general 
Tuovement  round  him.  The  judge  had  addressed  the  jury, 
and  they  were  retiring.  The  decisive  moment  was  not  &r  off. 
Adam  felt  a  shuddering  horror  that  would  not  let  him  look  at 
Hetty,  but  she  had  long  relapsed  into  her  blank  hard  indiffer- 
ence. All  eyes  were  strained  to  look  at  her,  but  she  stood  like 
a  statue  of  dull  despair. 

There  was  a  mingled  rustling,  whispering  and  low  bmnng 
throughout  the  court  during  this  interval.  The  desire  to  listen 
was  suspended,  and  every  one  had  some  feeling  or  opinion  to 
express  in  undertones.  Adam  sat  looking  blankly  belbre  him, 
but  he  did  not  see  the  objects  that  were  ri^ht  in  front  of  his 
eyes — ^the  counsel  and  attorneys  talking  with  an  air  of  cool 
business,  and  Mr.  Irwine  in  low  earnest  conversation  with  the 
judge :  did  not  see  Mr.  Irwine  sit  down  again  in  agitation,  and 
shake  his  head  mournfully  when  somebody  whispered  to  him. 
The  inward  action  was  too  intense  for  Adam  to  take  in  out- 
ward objects,  until  some  strong  sensation  roused  him. 

It  was  not  very  long,  hardly  more  than  a  Quarter  of  an 
hour,  before  the  knock  which  told  that  the  jory  nad  come  to 
their  decision,  fell  as  a  signal  for  silence  on  every  ear.  It  is 
sublime — ^that  sudden  pause  of  a  great  multitude,  which  tells 
that  one  soul  moves  in  them  all.  Deeper  and  deeper  the  si- 
lence seemed  to  become,  like  the  deepening  night,  while  the 
jurymen's  names  were  called  over,  and  the  prisoner  was  made 
to  hold  up  her  hand,  and  the  jury  were  asked  for  their  verdict 

•*  Guilty." 

It  was  the  verdict  every  one  expected,  but  there  was  a  s^h 
of  disappointment  from  some  hearts,  that  it  was  followed  by 
no  recommendation  to  mercy.  Still  the  sympathy  of  the 
court  was  not  with  the  prisoner :  the  unnaturalness  of  her 
crime  stood  out  the  more  harshly  by  the  side  of  her  hard  im- 
movability and  obstinate  silence.  •  Even  the  verdict,  to  distant 
eyes,  had  not  appeared  to  move  her ;  but  those  who  were  near 
saw  her  trembling. 

The  stillness  was  less  intense  until  the  judge  put  on  his 
black  cap,  and  the  chaplain  in  his  canonicals  was  observed  be- 
hind him.  Then  it  deepened  again,  before  the  crier  had  had 
time  to  command  silence.  If  any  sound  were  heard,  it  most 
have  been  the  sound  of  beating  hearts.    The  Judge  spoke : 

"  Hester  Sorrel."  .  .  . 

The  blood  roshod  to  Hetty's  &ce,  and  then  fled  hack  again, 
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as  she  looked  np  at  tbe  judge,  and  kept  her  wide-open  eyes 
fixed  on  him,  as  if  fascinated  by  fear.  Adam  had  not  yet 
tamed  towards  her :  there  was  a  deep  horror,  like  a  great  golf, 
between  them.  But  at  the  words — ^  and  then  to  be  hanged 
by  the  neck  till  you  be  dead,''  a  piercing  shriek  rang  throngh 
the  hall.  It  was  Hetty's  shriek.  Adam  started  to  his  feet  and 
stretched  oat  his  arms  towards  her ;  but  the  arms  coald  not 
reach  her :  she  had  &llen  down  in  a  Dsdnting  fit,  and  was 
carried  out  of  coort 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

aIithur'b  returk. 

Whm  Arthur  Donnithome  landed  at  Liverpool,  and  read  the 
letter  from  his  aant  Lydia,  briefly  announcing  his  grandfathei^'s 
death,  his  first  feeling  was,  ^  Poor  grandfather !  I  wish  I  coald 
hare  got  to  him  to  be  with  him  when  he  died.  He  might  have 
felt  or  wished  something  at  the  last  that  I  shall  never  know  now. 
It  was  a  lonely  death." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  his  grief  was  deeper  than  that. 
Pity  and  softened  memory  took  place  of  the  old  antagonism, 
and  in  his  busy  thoughts  about  the  future,  as  the  chaise  carrie<l 
him  rapidly  along  towards  the  home  where  he  was  now  to  be 
master,  there  was  a  continually  recurring  effort  to  remember 
anything  by  which  he  could  show  a  regard  for  his  grandfather's 
wishes,  without  counteracting  his  own  cherished  aims  for  the 
good  of  the  tenants  and  the  estate.  Bat  it  is  not  in  human 
natures-only  in  human  pretence — ^for  a  young  man  like  Arthur, 
with  a  fine  constitution  and  fine  spirits,  thinking  well  of  himself, 
believing  that  others  think  well  of  him,  and  having  a  very  ardent 
intention  to  give  them  more  and  more  reason  for  that  good 
opinion, — it  is  not  possible  for  such  a  young  man,  just  coming 
into  a  splendid  estate  through  the  death  of  a  very  old  man 
whom  ho  was  not  fond  of,  to  feel  anything  very  different  from 
exnltant  joy.  Now  his  real  life  was  banning ;  now  he  would 
have  room  and  opportunity  for  action,  and  he  would  use  them. 
He  would  show  the  Loamshire  people  what  a  fine  country 
gentleman  was ;  he  would  not  exchange  that  career  for  any 
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other  under  the  sqil  He  felt  himself  riding  over  the  hilk  in 
the  breezy  antumn  days,  looking  after  &vorite  plans  of  drainage 
and  enclosure ;  then  admired  on  sombre  mornings  as  the  best 
rider  on  the  best  horse  in  the  hunt ;  ppoken  well  of  on  market- 
days  as  a  first-rate  landlord;  by-and*by  making  speeches  at 
election  dinners,  and  showing  a  wonderfni  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture; the  patron  of  new  plonghs  and  drills,  the  severe 
upbraider  of  negligent  landowners,  and  withal  a  jolly  f^low  that 
everybody  must  like, — ^faappy  faces  greeting  him  eveiywhere  on 
his  own  estate,  and  the  neighboring  families  on  the  best  terms 
with  him.  The  Irwines  should  dine  with  him  every  week,  and 
have  their  own  carriage  to  come  in,  for  in  some  very  delicate 
way  that  Arthur  would  devise,  the  lay-impropriator  of  the 
Hayslope  tithes  would  insist  on  paying  a  couple  of  hundreds 
more  to  the  Vicar ;  and  his  aunt  should  be  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  and  go  on  Hving  at  the  Chase,  if  she  liked,  in  spite  of 
ner  old-maidish  ways, — at  least  until  he  was  married ;  and  that 
event  lay  in  the  indistinct  background,  for  Arthur  had  not  yet 
seen  the  woman  who  would  play  the  lady-wife  to  the  first-rate 
country  gentleman. 

These  were  Arthur's  chief  thoughts,  so  &r  as  a  man*8  thoughts 
through  hours  of  travelling  can  be  compressed  into  a  few  sen- 
tences, which  are  only  like  the  list  of  names  telling  yon  what 
are  the  scenes  in  a  long,  long  panorama,  full  of  color,  of  detail, 
and  of  life.  The  happy  feu^es  Arthur  saw  greeting  him  were 
not  pale  abstractions,  but  real  ruddy  fiices,  long  familiar  to  him : 
Martin  Poyser  was  there — ^the  whole  Poyser  family. 

What— Hetty  ? 

Yes ;  for  Arthur  was  at  ease  about  Hetty :  not  quite  at  ease 
about  the  past,  for  a  certain  burning  of  the  ears  would  come 
.whenever  he  thought  of  the  scenes  with  Adam  last  August, — 
but  at  ease  about  her  present  lot  Mr.  Irwine,  who  had  been  a 
regular  correspondent,  telling  him  all  the  news  about  the  old 
places  and  people,  had  sent  him  word  nearly  three  months  ago 
that  Adam  Bede  was  not  to  marry  Mary  Burge,  as  he  had 
thought,  but  pretty  Hetty  Sorrel.  Martin  Poyser  and  Adam 
himself  had  both  told  Mr.  Irwine  all  about  it : — ^that  Adam  had 
been  deeply  in  love  with  Hetty  these  two  years,  and  that  now 
it  was  agreed  they  were  to  be  married  in  March.  That  stalwart 
rog^e  Adam  was  more  susceptible  than  the  Rector  had  thought; 
it  was  really  quite  an  idyllic  love-affiiir ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
too  long  to  tell  in  a  letter,  he  would  have  liked  to  describe  to 
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Arthur  the  blushing  looks  and  the  simple  strong  words  with 
which  the  fine  honest  fellow  told  his  secret  He  knew  Arthur 
wonld  Kke  to  hear  that  Adam  had  this  sort  of  happiness  in 
proepeet. 

Yes,  indeed  1  Arthnr  felt  there  was  not  air  enough  in  the 
room  to  satisfy  his  renovated  life,  when  he  had  read  that  pas- 
sage in  the  letter.  He  threw  up  the  windows,  he  rushed  out 
of  doors  into  the  December  air,  and  greeted  every  one  who 
spoke  to  him  with  an  eager  gaietj,  as  if  there  had  been  news 
of  a  fresh  Nelson  victory.  For  the  first  time  that  day  since  he 
had  come  to  Windsor,  he  was  in  true  boyish  spirits :  the  load 
that  had  been  pressing  upon  him  was  gone ;  the  haunting  fear 
had  vanished.  He  thought  he  could  conquer  his  bitterness 
towards  Adam  now— could  offer  him  his  hand,  and  ask  to  be 
his  friend  a^in,  in  spite  of  that  painful  memory  which  would 
still  make  his  ears  bum.  He  had  been  knocked  down,  and  he 
had  been  forced  to  tell  a  lie :  such  things  make  a  scar,  do 
what  we  will.  But  if  Adam  were  the  same  again  as  in  the  old 
days,  Arthnr  wished  to  be  the  same  too,  and  to  have  Adam 
mixed  up  with  his  business  and  his  fntnre,  as  he  had  always 
desired  before  that  accursed  meeting  in  August  Nay,  he  would 
do  a  great  deal  more  for  Adam  than  he  should  otherwise  have 
done,  when  he  came  into  the  estate;  Hetty's  husband  had 'a 
special  claim  on  him — ^Hetty  herself  should  feel  that  any  pain 
she  had  suffered  through  Arthur  in  the  past,  was  compensated 
to  her  a  hundredfold.  For  really,  she  could  not  have  felt 
much,  since  she  had  so  soon  made  up  her  mind  to  marry 
Adam. 

Yon  perceive  clearly  what  sort  of  picture  Adam  and  Hetty 
made  in  the  panorama  of  Arthur's  thoughts  on  his  journey 
homeward.  It  was  March  now :  they  were  soon  to  be  mar- 
ried :  perhaps  they  were  already  married.  And  now  it  was 
actually  in  his  power  to  do  a  g^at  deal  for  them.  Sweet — 
sweet  little  Hetty !  The  little  puss  hadn't  cared  for  him  half  aa 
much  as  he  cared  for  her ;  for  he  was  a  great  fool  about  her 
still — was  almost  afraid  of  seeing  her— indeed,  had  not  cared 
much  to  look  at  any  other  woman  since  he  parted  from  her. 
That  little  figure  coming  towards  him  in  the  Grove,  those 
dark-fringed  childish  eyes,  the  lovely  lips  pnt  up  to  kiss  him-— 
that  picture  had  got  no  fainter  with  the  lapse  of  months.  And 
she  would  look  just  the  same.  It  was  impossible  to  think  how 
he  could  meet  her:  he  should  certainly  tremble.    Strange, 
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how  long  this  sort  of  inflaeDce  lasts ;  for  he  was  certainly  not  in 
love  with  Hetty  now:  he  had  been  earnestly  desiring  for 
months,  that  she  should  marry  Adam,  and  there  was  nothing 
that  contribated  mOre  to  his  happiness  in  these  moments  than 
the  thought  of  their  marriage.  It  was  ihe  exaggerating  effect 
of  imagination  that  made  his  heart  stili  beat  a  little  more 
quickly  at  the  thought  of  her.  When  he  saw  the  little  thing 
again  as  she  really  was,  as  Adam's  wife,  at  work*  quite  proeai- 
cally  in  her  new  home,  he  should  perhi^  wonder  at  the  possi- 
bility of  his  past  feelings.  Thank  heaven  it  had  turned  out  so 
well !  He  should  have  plenty  of  aSsin  and  interests  to  fill  his 
life  now,  and  not  be  in  danger  of  playing  the  fool  again. 

Pleasant  the  crack  of  t^e  postboy's  whip !  Pleasant  the 
sense  of  being  hurried  along  in  swift  ease  through  English 
scenes,  so  like  those  round  his  own  home,  only  not  quite 
so  charming.  Here  was  a  market-town — very  much  like 
Treddleston — where  the  arms  of  the  neighboring  lord  of  the 
manor  were  borne  on  the  sign  of  the  principal  inn  :  then  mere 
fields  and  hedges,  their  vicinity  to  a  market-town  carrying  an 
agreeable  su^estion  of  high  rent,  till  the  land  began  to  assume 
a  trimmer  look,  the  woods  were  more  frequent,  and  at  length  » 
white  or  red  mansion  looked  down  from  a  moderate  eminence, 
or  allowed  him  to  be  aware  of  its  parapet  and  chimnejrs  amon^ 
the  dense^looking  masses  of  oaks  and  elms — masses  reddened 
now  with  early  buds.  And  close  at  hand  came  the  villi^ : 
the  small  church,  with  its  red-tiled  roof,  looking  humble  even 
among  the  faded  half-timbered  houses ;  the  old  green  grave- 
stones with  nettles  round  them ;  nothing  fresh  and  bright  but 
the  children,  opening  round  eyes  at  the  swift  post-chaise; 
nothing  noisy  and  busy  but  the  gaping  durs  of  mysterious  pedi- 
gree. What  a  much  prettier  village  Hayslope  was !  And  it 
should  not  be  neglected  like  this  place :  vigorous  repairs  should 
go  on  everywhere  among  fiinn-buildings  and  cottages,  and 
travellers  in  post-chaises,  coming  along  the  Rosseter  road, 
should  do  nothing  but  admire  as  wey  went  And  Adam  Bede 
should  superintend  all  the  repairs,  for  he  had  a  share  in 
Burge's  business  now,  and,  if  he  liked,  Arthur  would  put  some 
money  into  the  concern,  and  buy  the  old  man  out  in  another 
year  or  two.  That  was  an  ugly  fault  in  Arthur's  life,  that 
affair  last  summer;  but  the  future  should  make  amends. 
Many  men  would  have  retained  a  feeling  of  vindictiveness  to- 
wards Adam;  but  Ae  would  not — he  would  resolutely  over- 
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come  all  littleness  of  that  kind,  for  be  had  certainly  been  very 
much  in  the  wrong ;  and  thongh  Adam  had  been  harsh  and 
violent,  and  had  thniit  on  him  a  painfnl  dilemma,  the  poor  fel* 
low  was  in  love,  and  had  real  provocation.  No ;  ArUiur  had 
not  an  evil  feeling  in  his  mind  towards  any  human  being ;  he 
was  happy,  and  would  make  every  one  else  happy  that  came 
within  his  reach. 

And  here  was  dear  old  Hayslope  at  last,  sleeping  on  the  hill, 
like  a  qniet  old  place  as  it  was,  in  the  late  afternoon  sunlight ; 
and  opposite  to  it  the  great  shoulders  of  the  Binton  Bills, 
below  them  the  purplish  blackness  of  the  hanging  woods,  and 
at  last  the  pale  front  of  the  Abbey,  looking  out  from  among 
the  oaks  of  the  Chase,  as  if  anxious  for  the  heir's  'return. 
^  Poor  grandfather !  and  he  lies  dead  there.  He  was  a  young 
fellow  once,  coming  into  the  estate,  and  making  his  plans.  So 
the  world  goes  round  1  Aunt  Lydia  must  feel  very  desolate, 
poor  thing ;  but  she  shall  be  indulged  as  much  as  she  indulges 
her  fat  Fido." 

The  wheels  of  Arthur's  chaise  had  been  anxiously  listened 
for  at  the  Chase,  for  to-day  was  Friday,  and  the  funeral  had 
already  been  deferred  two  days.  Before  it  drew  up  on  the 
gravel  of  the  courtyard,  all  tbe  servants  in  the  house  were 
assembled  to  receive  him  with  a  grave,  decent  welcome,  befit- 
ting a  house  of  death.  A  month  ago,  perhaps^  it  would  have 
been  difBcult  for  them  to  have  maintained  a  suitable  sadness  in 
their  faces,  when  Mr.  Arthur  was  come  to  take  possession ; 
but  the  hearts  of  tbe  head-servants  were  heavy  that  day  for 
another  cause  than  the  death  of  the  old  Squire,  and  more  than 
one  of  them  was  longing  to  be  twenty  miles  away,  as  Mr.  Craig 
was,  knowing  what  was  to  become  of  Hetty  Sorrel — pretty 
Hetty  Sorrel — whom  they  used  to  see  every  week,  lliey  had 
the  partisanship  of  household  servants  who  like  their  places, 
and  were  not  inclined  to  go  the  full  length  of  the  severe  indig* 
nation  felt  against  him  by  the  farming  tenants,  but  rather  to 
make  excuses  for  him ;  nevertheless,  ue  upper  servants,  who 
had  been  on  terms  of  neighborly  intercourse  with  the  Poysers 
for  many  years,  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  longed-for  event 
of  the  young  Squire's  coming  into  the  estate  had  been  robbed 
of  all  its  pleasantness. 

To  Arthur  it  was  nothing  surprising  that  the  servants  looked 
grave  and  sad  :  he  himself  was  very  much  touched  on  seeing 
them  all  again,  and  feeling  that  he  was  in  a  new  relation  to 
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them.  It  was  that  sort  of  pathetic  emotion  which  has  more 
pleasure  than  pain  in  it — which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cious of  all  states  to  a  good*natarod  man,  conscioos  of  the 
power  to  satisfy  his  good-nature.  His  heart  swelled  agreeably 
as  he  said, 

«"  Well,  Milk,  how  is  my  annt  ?** 

But  now  Mr.  Bygate,  the  lawyer,  who  had  been  in  the  honse 
ever  since  the  death,  came  forward  to  give  deferential  greetings 
and  answer  all  questions,  and  Arthnr  walked  with  him  towards 
the  library,  where  his  aunt  Lydia  was  expecting  him.  Aunt 
Lydia  was  the  only  person  in  the  house  who  Iniew  nothing 
about  Hetty :  her  sorrow  as  a  maiden  daughter  was  unmixed 
with  any  other  thoughts  than  those  of  anxiety  about  funeral 
arrangements  and  her  own  future  lot ;  and,  after  the  manner  of 
women,  she  mourned  hr  the  fisther  who  had  made  her  life 
important,  all  the  more  because  she  had  a  secret  sense  that 
there  was  little  mourning  for  him  in  other  hearts. 

But  Arthur  kissed  her  tearful  hce  more  tenderly  than  he 
had  ever  done  in  his  life  before. 

^  Dear  aunt^^  he  said  affectionately,  as  he  held  her  hand, 
*^  your  loss  is  the  greatest  of  all,  but  you  must  tell  me  how  to 
try  and  make  it  up  to  you  all  the  rest  of  your  life." 

^  It  was  so  sudden  and  so  dreadful,  Arthur,''  poor  Miss  Lydia 
began,  pouring  out  her  little  plaints ;  and  Arthur  sat  down  to 
listen  with  impatient  patience.     When  a  pause  came,  he  said, 

"  Now,  aunt,  I'll  leave  you  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  just  to 
go  to  my  own  room,  and  then  I  shall  come  and  give  full  atten- 
tion to  everything." 

^  My  room  is  all  ready  for  me,  I  suppose.  Mills,"  he  said  to 
the  butler,  who  seemed  to  be  lingering  uneasily  about  the 
entrance-hall. 

^  Yes,  sir,  and  there  are  letters  for  you ;  they  are  all  laid  on 
the  writing-table  in  your  dressing-room." 

On  entering  the  small  anteroom  which  was  called  a  dressing- 
room,  but  which  Arthur  really  used  only  to  lounge  and  write 
in,  he  just  cast  his  eyes  on  the  writing-table,  and  saw  that  there 
were  several  letters  and  packets  lying  there ;  but  he  was  in  the 
nncomfortable  dusty  condition  of  a  man  who  has  had  a  long 
hurried  journey,  and  he  must  really  refresh  himself  by  attend- 
ing to  his  toilette  a  little,  before  he  read  his  lettm.  Fym  was 
there,  making  everything  ready  for  him — and  soon,  with  a  de- 
lightful freshness  about  him,  as  if  he  were  prepared  to  b^n  a 
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new  day,  he  went  back  into  his  dressing-room  to  open  his  let- 
ters. The  level  rays  of  the  low  afternoon  sun  entered  directly 
at  the  window,  and  as  Arthur  seated  himself  in  his  velvet  chair 
with  their  pleasant  warmth  upon  him,  he  was  conscious  of  that 
quiet  wellbeing  which  perhaps  you  and  I  have  felt  on  a  sunny 
afternoon,  when,  in  our  brightest  youth  and  health,  life  haa 
opened  on  a  new  vista  for  us,  and  long  to-morrows  of  activity 
have  stretched  before  us  like  a  lovely  plain,  which  there  was 
no  need  for  hurrying  to  look  at,  because  it  was  all  our  own. 

The  top  letter  was  placed  with  its  address  upwards :  it  was 
in  Mr.  Irwine*s  handwriting,  Arthur  saw  at  once ;  and  below 
the  address  was  written,  ^To  be  delivered  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rives." Nothing  could  have  been  less  surprising  to  him  than  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Irwine  at  that  moment :  of  course  there  was 
somethinff  he  wished  Arthur  to  know  earlier  than  it  was  pos- 
sible for  them  to  see  each  other.  At  such  a  time  as  that  it  was 
quite  natural  that  Irwine  should  have  something  pressing  to 
say.  Arthur  broke  the  seal  with  an  agreeable  anticipation  of 
soon  seeing  the  writer. 

"  /  send  this  letter  to  meet  you  on  your  arrival^  Arthur ^  6c- 
eause  I  may  then  be  at  Stonilon^  whither  I  am  called  by  the 
most  painful  duty  it  has  ever  been  given  me  to  perform  ;  and 
it  is  right  that  you  should  know  what  I  have  to  tell  you  with- 
out delay, 

*^  I  will  not  attempt  to  add  by  one  word  of  reproach  to  the 
retribution  that  is  now  falling  on  you :  any  otiier  words  that  I 
could  write  at  this  moment  must  be  weak  and  unmeaning  by  the 
side  of  those  in  which  I  must  tell  you  the  simple  fact, 

**  Atty  Sorrel  is  in  prison^  and  will  be  tried  on  Friday  for 
the  crime  of  child-murder,^  •  .  . 

Arthur  read  no  more.  He  started  up  from  his  chair^  and 
stood  for  a  single  minute  with  a  sense  of  violent  convulsion  in 
liis  whole  frame,  as  if  the  life  were  goinff  out  of  him  with  hor- 
rible throbs ;  but  the  next  minute  he  had  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  still  clutching  the  letter — he  was  hurrying  along  the 
corridor,  and  down  the  stairs  into  the  hall.  Mills  was  still 
there,  but  Arthur  did  not  see  him,  as  he  passed  like  a  hunted 
man  across  the  hall  and  out  along  the  gravel.  The  butler  hur- 
ried out  afler  him  as  fast  as  his  elderly  limbs  could  run :  he 
guessed,  he  knew,  where  the  young  Squire  was  going. 

18 
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When  Mills  got  to  the  stables,  a  horse  was  being  saddled, 
and  Arthur  was  forcing  himself  to  read  the  remaining  words  of 
the  letter.  He  thm^  it  into  his  pocket  as  the  horse  was  led 
np  to  him,  and  at  that  moment  caught  sight  of  Mills's  anziona 
face  in  front  of  him. 

''Tell  them  I'm  gone — ^gone  to  Sloniton,"  he  sard,  in  a 
muffled  tone  of  agitolioii — sprang  into  the  saddle^  and  set  off 
at  a  gallop. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Iff   TBS    1»SIS0K. 

Kbar  snnset  that  evening  an  elderly  gentleman  was  standing 
with  his  back  against  the  smaller  entrance-door  of  Stoniton 
jail,  saying  a  few  last  words  to  the  departing  chaplain.  The 
chaplain  walked  away,  but  the  elderly  gentTeman  stood  still, 
looking  down  on  the  pavement,  and  stroking  his  chin,  with  a 
ruminating  air,  when  he  was  roosed  by  a  sweet  clear  woman^s 
voice,  saying, 

••  Can  I  get  into  the  prison,  if  you  please  f 

He  turned  his  head,  and  looked  fixedly  at  the  speaker  for  a 
few  moments  without  answering. 

••I  have  seen  you  before,"  he  said,  at  last.  **Do  you 
remember  preaching  on  the  village  green  at  Hayslope  in 
Loamshire  ? " 

''Yes,  sir,  surely*  Are  you  the  gentleman  that  stayed  to 
listen  on  horseback  f  '* 

•'  Yes.     Why  do  you  want  to  ffo  into  the  prison  f " 

"I  want  to  go  to  Hetty  Sorrel,  the  yonnff  woman  who  has 
been  condemned  to  death— ^and  to  stay  wi£  her,  if  I  may  be 
permitted.     Have  you  power  in  the  prison,  sir  f " 

"Yes;  I  am  a  ma^strate,  and  can  get  admittance  for  you. 
But  did  you  know  this  criminal,  Hetty  Sorrel?" 

"Yes,  we  are  kinr  my  own  aunt  married  her  uncle,  Martin 
Poyser.  But  I  was  away  at  Leeds,  and  didn't  know  of  this 
great  trouble  in  time  to  get  here  before  to-day.  I  entreat  you, 
sir,  for  the  love  of  our  heavenly  Father,  to  let  me  go  to  her 
and  stay  with  her." 
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'^How  did  yoa  know  she  was  condemned  to  death,  if  yon 
are  only  just  come  from  Leeds?" 

*^  I  have  seen  my  ancle  since  the  trial,  sir.  He  is  gone  back 
to  his  home  now,  and  the  poor  sinner  is  forsaken  of  all.  I  be- 
seech you  to  get  leave  for  me  to  be  with  her." 

**>^a)t!  have  you  courage  to  stay  all  night  in  the  prison? 
She  is  very  sallen,  and  will  scarcely  make  answer  when  she  is 
spoken  to." 

^O,  sir,  it  may  please  Qod  to  open  her  heart  still.  Don't  let 
us  delay." 

**  Ck>me,  then,"  said  the  elderly  gentleman,  ringing,  and  gain- 
ing admissionj  ^'I  know  you  have  a  key  to  unlock  nearts." 

Dinah  mechanically  took  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl  as  soon 
as  they  were  within  the  prison  court,  from  the  habit  she  had 
of  throwing  them  off  when  she  preached  or  prayed,  or  visited 
the  sick;  and  when  they  entered  the  jailer's  room,  she  laid 
them  down  on  a  chair  imthinkingly.  There  was  no  agitation 
visible  in  her,  bdt  a  deep  concentrated  calmness,  as  if,  even 
when  she  was  speaking,  her  soul  was  in  prayer,  reposing  on  an 
unseen  support. 

After  speaking  to  the  jailer,  the  magistrate  turned  to  her 
and  said,  ^'The  turnkey  will  take  yon  to  the  prisoner's  cell, 
and  leave  you  there  for  the  night,  if  yon  desire  it;  but  you 
canH  have  a  light  during  the  night — it  is  contrary  to  rules. 
My  name  is  Colonel  Townley :  if  I  can  help  yon  in  anything, 
ask  the  jailer  for  my  address,  and  come  to  me.  I  take  some 
interest  in  this  Hetty  Sorrel,  for  the  sake  of  that  fine  fellow, 
Adam  Bede;  I  happened  to  see  him  at  Hayslope  the  same 
evening  I  heard  you  preach,  and  recognised  him  in  court  to- 
day, ill  as  he  looked." 

^Ah,  sir,  can  you  tell  me  anything  about  him?  Can  you 
tell  me  where  he  lodges?  For  my  poor  uncle  was  ^  much 
weighed  down  with  trouble  to  remember." 

**  Close  by  here.  I  inquired  all  about  him  of  Mr.  Irwine. 
He  lodges  over  a  tinman's  shop,  in  the  street  on  the  right  hand 
as  you  entered  the  prison.  There  is  an  old  schoolmaster  with 
him.     Now  good-by :  I  wish  you  success." 

•*  Farewell,  sir.     I  am  grateful  to  you." 

As  Dinah  crossed  the  prison  court  with  the  turnkey,  the  so- 
lemn evening  light  seemed  to  make  the  walls  higher  than  they 
were'  by  day,  and  the  sweet  pale  face  in  the  cap  was  more  than 
•  ever  like  a  white  flower  on  this  background  of  gloom.    The 
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tonikey  looked  askance  at  her  all  the  while,  bat  never  spoke : 
he  somehow  felt  that  the  sonnd  o(  hia  own  rode  voioe  woold 
be  gratinff  jnst  then.  He  sUmck  a  light  as  thej  entered  the 
daik  comdor  leading  to  the  condemned  cell,  and  then  said  in 
his  roost  civil  tone,  '^It  '11  be  pretty  nigh  dark  in  the  cell 
already;  bat  I  can  stop  with  my  l^ht  a  bit,  if  yon  Hke." 

'^Nay,  friend,  thank  yoa,'*  said  Dioah.  **!  wish  to  go  in 
alone.*' 

^Ab  yon  like,"  said  the  jailer,  toming  the  harsh  key  in  the 
lock,  and  opening  the  door  wide  enoo^  to  admit  Dinah.  A 
jet  of  li|^t  from  his  lantern  fell  on  the  opposite  comer  of  the 
cell,  where  Hetty  was  sitting  on  her  straw  pallet  with  her  hee 
bnried  in  her  knees,  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  arieep,  and  yet 
the  grating  of  the  lock  woald  have  been  likely  to  waken 
her. 

The  door  closed  again,  and  the  only  light  in  the  cell  was 
that  of  the  evening  sky,  throagh  the  small  h%h  grating — 
enough  to  discern  human  fiuses  by.  Dinah  stood  still  for  a 
minute,  hesitating  to  speak,  because  Hetty  might  be  asleep ; 
and  looking  at  the  motionless  heap  with  a  yearning  heart. 
Then  she  sud,  softly, 

"Hetty!" 

There  was  a  slight  movement  perceptible  in  Hetty^s  frame— 
a  start  such  as  might  have  been  produced  by  a  feeble  electrical 
shock ;  but  she  did  not  look  up.  Dinah  spoke  again,  in  a  tone 
made  stronger  by  irrepressible  emotion : 

"  Hetty  .  .  .  it's  Dinah." 

Again  there  was  a  slight  startled  ra^ement  throagh  Hetty's 
frame,  and  without  uncovering  her  fece,  she  raised  her  head  a 
little,  as  if  listening. 

**  Hetty  .  .  .  Dinah  is  come  to  you." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Hetty  lifted  her  head  slowly  and 
timidly  from  her  knees,  and  raised  her  eyes,  llie  two  pale 
feces  were  looking  at  each  other :  one  with  a  wild  hard  despair 
in  it^  the  other  full  of  sad,  yearning  love.  Dinah  unconsciously 
opened  her  arms  and  stretched  them  out 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  Hetty  f  Don't  you  remember  Dinah  f 
Did  you  think  I  wouldn't  come  to  you  in  trouble  I" 

Hetty  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  Dinah's  fecc,— at  first  like  an  ani- 
mal that  gases,  and  gazes,  and  keeps  aloot 

"  Tin  come  to  be  with  you,  Hetty — not  to  leave  you — to 
stay  with  you — to  be  your  sister  to  the  last" 
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Slowly,  while  Dinah  was  speaking,  Hetty  rose,  took  a  step 
forward,  and  was  clasped  in  Dinah's  arms. 

They  stood  so  a  long  while,  for  neither  of  them  felt  the  im- 
palse  to  move  apart  again.  Hetty,  without  any  distinet  thought 
of  it,  hang  on  this  something  ih&i  was  come  to  clasp  her  now, 
while  she  was  sinking  helpless  in  a  dark  gnlf ;  and  Dinah  felt 
a  deep  joy  in  the  first  sign  that  her  love  was  welcomed  by  the 
wretched  lost  one.  The  light  got  fainter  as  they  stood,  and 
when  at  last  they  sat  down  on  the  straw  pallet  together,  their 
&cea  had  become  indistinct. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  Dinah  waited,  hoping  for  a  spon- 
taneoiis  word  from  Hetty ;  but  she  sat  in  the  same  dull  de- 
spair, only  clntching  the  hand  that  held  hers,  and  leaning  her 
cheek  aeainst  Dinah*s.  It  was  the  human  contact  she  clung 
to,  bat  sne  was  not  the  less  sinking  into  the  dark  gulf. 

Dinah  began  to  donbt  whether  Hetty  was  conscious  who  it 
was  that  sat  beside  her.  She  thought  suffering  and  fear  might 
have  driven  the  poor  sinner  out  of  her  mind.  But  it  was 
borne  in  upon  her,  as  she  .afterwards  said,  that  she  must  not 
hurry  God's  work :  we  are  over-hasty  to  speak — as  if  God  did 
not  manifest  himself  by  our  silent  feeling,  and  make  his  love 
felt  through  ours.  She  did  not  know  how  long  they  sat  in 
that  way,  but  it  got  darker  and  darker,  till  there  was  only  a 
pale  patch  of  liffht  on  the  opposite  wall :  all  the  rest  was 
darkness.  But  ^e  felt  the  Divine  Presence  more  and  more, — 
nay,  as  if  she  herself  were  a  part  of  it,  and  it  was  the  Divine 
pity  that  was  beating  in  her  heart,  and  was  willing  the  rescue 
of  this  helpless  one.  At  last  she  was  prompted  to  speak,  and 
find  out  how  far  Hetty  was  conscious  of  the  present. 

^  Hetty,'*  she  said  gently,  *^  do  you  know  who  it  is  that  sits 
by  your  side  ?" 

"  Yes,"  Hetty  answered  slowly,  « it's  Dinah." 
""  And  do  you  remember  the  time  when  we  were  at  the  Hall 
Farm  tc^^ether,  and  that  night  when  I  told  you  to  be  sure  and 
think  of  me  as  a  friend  in  trouble." 

**  Yes,"  said  Hetty.  Then,  after  a  pause,  she  added,  **But 
you  can  do  nothing'  for  me.  You  can't  make  'em  do  anything. 
They'll  hang  me  o' Monday — it's  Friday  now." 

As  Hetty  said  the  last  words,  she  dung  closer  to  Dinah, 
shuddering. 

^  No,  Hetty,  I  can't  save  you  from  that  death.  But  isn't  the 
suffering  less  hard  when  you  have  somebody  with  you,  that 
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feels  for  you — ^that  yoa  can  speak  to,  and  say  what's  in  your 
heart?  .  .  .  Yes,  Hetty;  you  lean  on  me:  you  are  glad  to 
have  me  with  you." 

*^  You  won't  leave  me,  Dinah  f    You'll  keep  close  to  me  f ' 

'^  No,  Hetty,  I  won't  leave  you.  I'll  stay  with  you  to  the 
last  .  .  .  But,  Hetty,  there  is  some  one  else  in  this  cell  be- 
sides me,  some  one  close  to  you." 

Hetty  said  in  a  frightened  whisper,  '^  Who?" 

*'  Some  one  who  has  been  with  you  through  all  your  hours 
of  sin  and  trouble — who  has  known  every  thought  you  have 
had — has  seen  where  you  went,  where  you  lay  down  and  rose 
up  again,  and  all  the  deeds  you  have  tried  to  hide  in  darkness. 
And  on  Monday,  when  I  can't  follow  you, — ^when  my  arms 
can't  reach  you, — when  death  has  parted  us, — He  who  is  with 
us  now,  and  knows  all,  will  be  with  you  then.  It  makes  no 
difference — whether  we  live  or  die,  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
God." 

^  O  Dinah,  won't  nobody  do  anything  for  me  ?  Will  they 
hang  me  for  certain  ?  .  .  .  I  wouldn't  mind  if  they'd  let  me 
live?' 

^  My  poor  Hetty,  death  is  very  dreadful  to  you.  I  know  it's 
dreadful.  But  if  you  had  a  friend  to  take  care  of  you  after 
death — ^in  that  other  world — some  one  ^hose  love  is  greater 
than  mine — who  can  do  everything. ...  If  God  our  Father  was 
^our  friend,  and  was  willing  to  save  you  from  sin  and  suffer- 
ing, so  as  you  should  neither  know  wicked  feelings  nor  pain 
again  ?  If  you  could  believe  he  loved  you  and  would  help 
you,  as  you  believe  I  love  you  and  will  help  you,  it  wouldn't 
be  so  hard  to  die  on  Monday,  would  it  ?" 

'^But  I  can't  know  anything  about  it,"  Hetty  said,  with 
sullen  sadness. 

**  Because,  Hetty,  you  are  shutting  up  your  soul  against  him, 
by  trying  to  hide  the  truth.  God's  love  and  mercy  can  over- 
come all  thin^ — ignorance,  and  weakness,  and  all  the  burthen 
of  our  past  wickedness — all  things  but  our  wilful  sin ;  sin  that 
we  cling  to,  and  will  not  give  up.  You  believe  in  my  love  and 
pity  for  you,  Hetty ;  but  if  you  had  not  let  roe  come  near  you, 
if  you  wouldn't  have  looked  at  roe  or  spoken  to  me,  you'd 
have  shut  me  out  from  helping  you :  I  couldn't  have  made 
you  feel  my  love;  I  couldn't  have  told  you  what  I  felt  for  you. 
Don't  shut  God's  love  out  in  that  way,  by  clinging  to  sin.  .  .  . 
Uc  can't  bless  you  while  you  have  one  falseho^  in  your  soul ; 
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hift  pardoning  mercy  can't  reach  you  until  yon  open  your  heart 
to  him,  and  say,  *  I  have  done  this  great  wickedness ;  0  God, 
aave  me,  make  me  pure  horn  sinJ  While  you  cling  to  one 
sin  aad  will  not  part  with  it,  it  must  drag  you  down  to  misery 
after  death,  as  it  has  dragged  you  to  misery  here  in  this  world, 
my  poor,  poor  Hetty.  It  is  sin  that  brings  dread,  and  dark- 
neaa,  and  despair :  Uiere  is  light  and  blessedness  for  us  as  soon 
as  we  cast  it  o£f :  God  enters  our  souls  then,  and  teaches  us, 
and  brings  us  strength  and  peace.  Cast  it  off  now,  Hetty — 
now :  confess  the  wickedness  you  have  done — ^the  sin  you  have 
been  ffuilty  of  i^^ainst  God  your  heavenly  Father.  Let  us 
kneel  down  U^ther,  for  we  are  in  the  presence  of  God." 

Hetty  obeyeid  Dinah's  movement  and  sank  on  her  Icnees. 
They  still  held  each  other's  hands,  and  there  was  long  silence. 
Then  Dinah  said, 

'    ^  Hetty,  we  are  before  God  :  he  is  waiting  for  you  to  teil  the 
truth." 

Still  there  was  silence.  At  last  Hetty  spoke  in  a  tone  of 
beseeching. 

^  Dinah  .  .  .  help  me  ...  I  can't  feel  anything  like  you 
•  .  .  my  heart  is  hard.^' 

Dinah  held  the  clinging  hand,  and  all  her  soul  went  forth  in  ^ 
ber  voice : 

tA.**  Jesus,  thou  present  Saviour !  Thou  hast  known  the  depths 
of  all  sorrow :  thou  hast  entered  that  black  darkness  where 
God  is  not,  and  hast  uttered  the  cry  of  the  forsaken.  Come, 
Lord,  and  gather  of  the  fruits  of  thy  travail  and  thy  pleading  : 
stretch  forth  thy  hand,  thou  who  art  mighty  to  save  to  the 
attermost^  and  rescue  this  lost  one.  She  is  clothed  round  with 
thick  darkness :  the  fetters  of  her  sin  are  upon  her,  and  she 
cannot  stir  to  come  to  thee :  she  can  only  feel  that  her  heart 
is  hard,  and  she  is  helpless.  She  cries  to  me,  thy  weak  crea- 
ture. .  .  .  Saviour !  it  is  a  blind  cry  to  thee.  Hear  it !  Pierce 
the  darkness !  Look  upon  her  with  thy  face  of  love  and  sor- 
row, that  thou  didst  turn  on  him  who  denied  thee ;  and  melt 
her  hard  heart 

"See,  Lord, — I  bring  her,  as  they  of  old  brought  the  sick 
and  helpless,  and  thou  didst  heal  them :  I  bear  her  on  my 
arms  and  carry  her  before  thee.  Fear  and  trembling  have 
taken  hold  on  her;  but  she  trembles  only  at  the  pain  and 
death  of  the  body :  breathe  upon  her  thy  life-giving  Spirit,  and 
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pat  a  new  fear  within  her — ^the  fear  of  her  siiL  Make  her 
dread  to  keep  the  accnrsed  thing  within  her  sonl :  make  her 
feel  the  presence  of  the  living  God,  who  beholds  all  the  pasti  to 
whom  the  darkness  is  as  noonday ;  who  is  waituig  now,  at  tho 
eleventh  hour,  for  her  to  torn  to  him,  and  confess  her  ain,  and 
cry  for  mercy — ^now,  before  the  night  of  death  coaiesi  and  the 
moment  of  pardon  is  for  ever  fled,  like  yesterday  that  letoni- 
eth  not. 

"•  Saviour  I  it  is  yet  time — ^time  to  s&atch  this  poor  aool  from 
everlasting  darkness.  1  believe — 1  believe  in  thy  infinite  love. 
What  is  my  love  or  my  pleading  f  It  ia  quenched  in  thine.  I 
can  only  clasp  her  in  my  weak  arms,  and  urve  her  with  my 
weak  pity.  Thou — thou  wilt  breathe  on  the  dead  soul,  and  it 
shall  arise  from  the  unanswering  sleep  of  death. 

^  Yea,  Lord,  I  see  thee,  coming  through  the  dukness,  com- 
ing, like  the  morning,  with  healing  on  thy  wings.  The  marks 
of  thy  agony  are  upon  thee — 1  see,  I  see  thou  art  able  and 
willing  to  save — thou  wilt  not  let  her  perish  for  ever. 

^*  Come,  mighty  Saviour  I  let  the  dead  hear  thy  voice :  let 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened ;  let  her  see  that  God  encom- 

E asses  her ;  let  her  tremble  at  nothing  but  at  the  sin  that  cuts 
er  off  from  him.    Melt  the  hard  heart ;  unseal  the  closed  lipa: 
make  her  cry  with  her  whole  soul,  *•  Father,  I  have  sinned.' .  ^ 

^  Dinah,"  Hetty  sobbed  out,  throwing  her  annstoond  Dinah's 
neck,  '^I  will  speak  ...  I  will  tell  ...  I  won't  hide  it  any 
more." 

But  the  tears  and  sobs  were  too  violent.  Dinah  raised  her 
gently  from  her  knees,  and  seated  her  on  the  pallet  again, 
sitting  down  by  her  side.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  con« 
vulsed  throat  was  quiet,  and  even  then  they  sat  some  time  in 
stillness  and  darkness,  holding  eiich  other's  hands.  At  last 
Hetty  whispered, 

^  I  did  do  it)  Dinah  ...  I  buried  it  in  the  wood  .  .  .  the 
little  baby  .  .  .  and  it  cried  ...  I  heard  it  cry  .  .  .  ever 
such  a  way  off  ...  all  night  .  .  .  and  I  went  bac^  because  it 
cried  .  .  ." 

She  paused,  and  then  spoke  hurriedly  in  a  louder,  pleading 
tone. 

'*But  I  thought  perhaps  it  wouldn't  die — ^there  might  some- 
body find  it.  I  didn't  kill  it— I  didn't  kill  it  myself.  I  put  it 
down  there  and  covered  it  up,  and  when  I  came  back  it  waa 
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ffone. ...  It  was  because  I  was  so  very  miserable,  Dinah  ...  I 
didn^t  know  where  to  go  .  .  .  and  I  tried  to  kill  myself  before, 
and  I  couldn't.  O,  I  tried  so  to  drown  myself  in  the  pool,  and 
I  Goaldn't  I  went  to  Windsor — I  ran  away — did  you  know  ? 
I  went  to  find  him,  as  he  might  take  care  of  me ;  and  he  was 
gone ;  and  then  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  daredn't  go  bock 
home  again — I  couldn't  bear  it  I  couldn't  have  bore  to  look 
at  anybody,  for  they'd  have  scorned  me.  I  thought  o'  yon 
sometimes,  and  thought  I'd  come  to  you,  for  I  didn't  think 
you'd  be  cross  with  me,  and  cry  shame  on  me :  I  thought  I 
could  tell  you.  But  then,  the  other  folks  'ud  come  to  know 
it  at  last,  and  I  couldn't  bear  that  It  was  partly  thinking  o' 
yon  made  me  come  toward  Stoniton ;  and,  besides,  I  was  so 
frightened  at  going  wandering  about  till  I  was  a  beggar-woman, 
and  had  nothmg;  and  sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  I  must  go 
back  to  the  Farm  sooner  than  that  O,  it  was  so  dread^, 
Dinah  ...  I  was  so  miserable  ...  I  wished  I'd  never  been 
bom  into  this  world.  I  should  never  like  to  go  into  the  green 
fields  again — ^I  hated  'em  so  in  my  misery." 

Uetty  paused  again,  as  if  the  sense  of  the  past  were  too  strong 
upon  her  for  words. 

^  And  then  I  got  to  Stoniton,  and  I  began  to  feel  frightened 
that  night,  because  I  was  so  near  home.  And  then  the  little 
baby  was  born,  when  I  didn't  expect  it ;  and  the  thought  came 
into  my  mind  that  I  might  get  rid  of  it,  and  go  home  again. 
The  thought  came  all  of  a  sudden,  as  I  was  lying  in  the  bed, 
and  it  got  stronger  and  stronger  ...  I  longed  so  to  go  back 
again  ...  I  couldn't  bear  being  so  lonely,  and  coming  to  beg 
for  want  And  it  gave  mo  strength  and  resolution  to  get  up 
and  dress  myself.  1  felt  I  must  do  it  ...  I  didn't  know  how 
...  I  thought  I'd  find  a  pool,  if  I  could,  like  that  other,  in  the 
comer  of  the  field,  in  the  dark.  And  when  the  woman  went 
out,  I  felt  as  if  I  was  strong  enough  to  do  anjrthing  ...  I 
thought  I  should  get  rid  of  all  my  misery,  and  go  back  home, 
and  never  let  'em  know  why  I  ran  away.  I  put  on  my  bonnet 
and  shawl,  and  went  out  into  the  dark  street,  with  the  baby 
under  my  cloak ;  and  I  walked  fast  till  I  got  into  a  street  a 
good  way  oflf,  and  there  was  a  public,  and  I  got  some  warm 
stuff  to  drink  and  some  bread.  And  I  walked  on,  and  on,  and 
I  hardly  felt  the  ground  I  trod  on ;  and  it  got  lighter,  for  there 
came  the  moon — O,  Dinah,  it  frightened  me  when  it  first  looked 
at  me  out  o'  the  clouds — it  never  looked  so  before ;  and  I  turned 
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ont  of  the  road  into  the  fields,  for  I  was  afraid  o'  meetitig  any- 
body with  the  moon  shining:  on  me.  And  I  came  to  a  hay- 
stack, where  I  thoaght  I  couRl  lie  down  tfnd  keep  myself  warm 
all  night.  There  was  a  place  cat  into  it,  where  I  could  make 
me  a  bed;  and  I  lay  comfortable,  and  the  baby  was  warm 
against  me ;  and  I  must  have  gone  to  sleep  for  a  good  while, 
for  when  I  woke  it  was  morning,  bnt  not  very  light,  and  the 
baby  was  crying.  And  I  saw  a  wood  a  little  way  off  ...  I 
thought  thereM  perhaps  be  a  ditch  or  a  pond  there  .  .  .  and  it 
was  so  early  I  thonght  I  could  hide  the  child  there,  and  get  a 
long  way  off  before  folks  was  up.  And  then  I  thought  Fd  go 
home — Vd  get  rides  in  cart^  and  go  home,  and  tell  'em  rd 
been  to  try  and  see  for  a  place,  and  couldn't  get  one.  I  longed 
BO  for  it,  Dinah — ^I  l6nged  so  to  be  safe  at  home.  I  don't  know 
how  I  'felt  about  the  baby.  I  seemed  to  hate  it — ^it  was  like  a 
heavy  weight  hanging  round  my  neck ;  and  yet  its  crying  went 
through  me,  and  I  daredn't  look  at  its  little  bands  and  hee. 
But  I  went  on  to  the  wood,  and  I  walked  about,  but  there  was 
no  water"  .  .  . 

Hetty  shuddered.  She.  was  silent  for  some  moments,  and 
when  she  began  again,  it  was  in  a  whisper. 

*^  I  came  to  a  place  where  there  was  lots  of  chips  and  tnrC  and 
I  sat  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  to  think  what  I  should  do. 
And  all  of  a  sudden  I  saw  a  hole  nnder  the  nut-tree,  like  a  little 
grave.  And  it  darted  into  me  like  lightning — Fd  lay  the  baby 
there,  andc  over  it  with  the  grass  and  the  chips.  I  couldn't  kill 
it  any  other  way.  And  I'd  done  it  in  a  minute ;  and,  O,  it 
cried  so,  Dinah — I  emUdnU  cover  it  quite  up — I  thought  per- 
haps somebody  'ud  come  and  take  care  of  it,  and  then  it 
wouldn't  die.  And  I  made  haste  out  of  the  wood,  but  I  could 
hear  it  crying  all  the  while ;  and  when  I  got  out  into  the  fields, 
it  was  as  if  I  was  held  fast — I  couldn't  go  away,  (or  all  I  want- 
ed so  to  go.  And  I  sat  against  the  haystack  to  watch  if  any- 
body 'ud  come :  I  was  very  hungry,  and  I'd  only  a  bit  of  bread 
left ;  but  I  couldn't  go  away.  And  after  ever  such  a  while — 
hours  and  hours — the  man  came — him  in  a  smock-frock,  and 
he  looked  at  me  so,  I  was  frahtoned,  and  I  made  haste  and 
went  on.  I  thought  he  was  gomg  to  the  wood,  and  would  per- 
haps find  the  baby.  And  I  went  right  on,  till  I  came  to  a  vil- 
lage, a  long  way  off  from  the  wood  ;  and  I  was  very  sick,  and 
famt,  and  hungry.  I  got  something  to  eat  there,  and  bought 
a  ]oa£    But  I  was  frightened  to  stay.    I  heard  the  baby  crying. 
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and  thongbt  the  other  folks  heard  it  too, — and  I  went  od« 
But  I  was  so  tired,  and  it  was  getting  towards  darL  And  at 
]Mt|  by  the  roadside  there  was  a  barn — ever  such  a  way  off  any 
house — like  the  barn  in  Abbot's  Close ;  and  I  thought  I  could 
go  in  there  and  hide  myself  among  the  hay  and  straw,  and 
nobody  ^ud  be  likely  to  come.  I  went  in,  and  it  was  half  full 
o'  trusses  of  straw,  and  there  was  some  hay,  too.  And  I  made 
myself  a  bed,  ever  so  ^r  behind,  where  nobody  could  find  me ; 
and  I  was  so  tired  and  weak,  I  went  to  sleep.  .  •  .  But  oh, 
the  baby's  crying  kept  waking  me ;  and  I  thought  that  man 
as  looked  at  me  so  was  come  and  laying  hold  of  me.  But  I 
must  have  slept  a  long  while  at  last,  though  I  didn't  know  ;  for 
when  I  ftoi  up  and  went  out  of  the  bam,  I  didn't  know  whether 
it  was  night  or  morning.  But  it  was  morning,  for  it  kept  get- 
ting lighter;  and  I  turned  back  the  way  I'd  come.  I  couldn't 
help  it,  Dinah ;  it  was  the  baby's  crying  made  me  go :  and  yet 
I  was  frightened  to  deatL  I  thought  that  man  in  the  smock- 
froek  'ud  see  me,  and  know  I  put  the  baby  there.  But  I  went 
on,  for  all  that :  I'd  left  off  thinking  about  going  home— it  had 
gone  out  o'  my  mind.  I  saw  nowing  but  that  place  in  the 
wood  where  I'd  buried  the  baby  ...  I  see  it  now.  O  Dinah ! 
shall  I  allays  see  it  ?" 

Uetty  clung  round  Dinah,  and  shuddered  again.  The  silence 
seemed  long  Before  she  went  on. 

^  I  met  nobody,  for  it  was  very  early,  and  I  got  into  the 
wood.  ...  I  knew  the  way  to  the  place  .  .  .  the  place  against 
the  nut-tree ;  and  I  could  hear  it  crying  at  every  step.  ....  I 
thought  it  was  alive.  ...  I  don't  know  whether  I  was  fright- 
ened or  glad  ...  I  don't  know  what  I  felt  I  only  know  I 
was  in  the  wood,  and  heard  the  cry.  I  don't  know  what  I  felt 
till  I  saw  the  baby  was  gone.  And  when  I'd  put  it  there,  I 
thought  I  should  like  somebody  to  find  it,  and  save  it  from 
dying ;  but  when  I  saw  it  was  gone,  I  was  struck  like  a  stone 
with  fear.  I  never  thought  o'  stirring,  I  felt  so  weak.  I  knew 
I  couldn't  run  away,  and  everybody  as  saw  me  'ud  know  about 
the  baby.  My  heart  went  like  a  stone :  I  couldn't  wish  or  try 
for  anything :  it  seemed  like  as  if  I  should  stay  there  for  ever,  and 
nothing  'ud  ever  change.    But  they  came  and  took  me  away. ' 

Hetty  was  silent,  but  she  shuddered  again,  as  if  there  were 
still  something  behind ;  and  Dinah  waited,  for  her  heart  was 
so  full,  that  tears  must  come  before  words.  At  last  Hetty 
burst  out,  with  a  sob, 
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'*  Dinab,  da  yoa  think  God  will  take  away  that  crying  and 
the  place  in  the  wood,  now  I've  told  everything  ?" 

^  Let  ns  pray,  poor  sinner ;  let  na  fall  on  our  kneea  again, 
and  pray  to  the  God  of  all  mercy." 


CHAPTER  XLVL 


THE  HOURS   OF   BU8PXNBS. 


On  Sanday  morning,  when  the  chnrch  bells  in  Stoniton  were 
ringing  for  morning  service,  Bartle  Massey  re-entered  Adam's 
room,  after  a  short  absence,  and  said, 

^  Adam,  here's  a  visitor  wants  to  see  yoa." 

Adam  was  seated  with  his  back  towards  the  door,  bat  he 
started  np  and  tamed  ronnd  instantly,  with  a  flashed  lace  and 
an  eager  look.  His  face  was  even  thinner  and  more  worn 
than  we  have  seen  it  before,  but  he  was  washed  and  shaven 
this  Sanday  morning. 

"  Is  it  any  news  f '  he  said. 

"■  Keep  yourself  qaiet,  my  lad,"  said  Bartle ;  **  keep  qoiet. 
It's  not  what  yoa're  thinking  of:  it's  the  yoang  Methodist 
woman  come  from  the  prison.  She's  at  the  bottom  o'  the 
stairs,  and  wants  to  know  if  yoa  think  well  to  see  her,  for  she 
has  something  to  say  to  yoa  about  that  poor  castaway ;  bat  she 
wouldn't  come  in  without  your  leave,  she  said.  She  thooght 
you'd  -perhaps  like  to  go  out  and  sp^ak  to  her.  Those  preach- 
ing women  are  not  so  back'ard  commonly,"  Bartle  mattered  to 
himself. 

'*  Ask  her  to  come  in,"  said  Adam. 

He  was  standing  with  his  face  Awards  the  door,  and  aa 
Dinah  entered,  lifting  up  her  mild  grey  eyes  towards  him,  she 
saw  at  once  the  great  change  that  had  come  since  the  day 
when  she  had  looked  up  at  the  tall  man  in  the  cottage. 
There  was  a  trembling  in  ner  clear  voice  as  she  pat  her  hand 
into  his,  and  said, 

'^Be  comforted,  Adam  Bede:  the  liord  has  not  foiaaken 
her." 
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''Bless  yon  for  coining  to  her,"  Adam  said.  ''Mr.  Maasey 
brought  me  word  yesterday  as  yon  was  come." 

They  could  neither  of  them  say  any  more  jast  yet,  but  stood 
before  each  other  in  silence ;  and  Bartle  Maasey,  too,  who  had 
put  on  his  spectacles,  seemed  transfixed,  examining  Dinah's 
&ce.  But  he  recovered  himself  first,  and  said,  "'  Sit  down, 
young  woman,  sit  down,"  placing  the  chair  for  her,  and  retiring 
to  his  old  seat  on  the  bed. 

**  Thank  you,  friend :  I  won't  sit  down,"  said  Dinah,  **•  for  I 
must  hasten  back :  she  entreated  me  not  to  stay  long  away. 
What  I  came  for,  Adam  Bede,  was  to  pray  you  to  go  and  see  « 
the  poor  sinner,  and  bid  her  farewell.  She  desires  to  ask  your 
forgiveness,  and  it  is  meet  you  should  see  her  to-day,  rather 
than  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  time  will  be  short" 

Adam  stood  trembling,  and  at  last  sank  down  on  his  chair 
fl^in. 

«*  It  won't  be,"  he  said :  "•  it'll  be  put  off— there'll  perhaps 
come  a  pardon.  Mr.  Irwine  said  there  was  hope;  he  said  I 
needn't  ouite  give  it  up." 

''Thats  a  blessed  thought  to  me,"  said  Dinah,  her  eyes  fill- 
ing with  tears.  **  It's  a  fearful  thing  hurrying  her  soul  away 
sofrst" 

''But  let  what  will  be,"  she  added,  presently,  ''you  will 
surely  come,  and  let  her  speak  the  words  that  are  in  her  heart. 
Although  her  poor  soul  is  very  dark,  and  discerns  little  beyond 
the  things  of  the  flesh,  she  is  no  longer  hard  :  she  is  contrite 
— she  has  confessed  all  to  me.  The  pride  of  her  heart  has 
given  way,  and  she  leans  on  me  for  help,  and  desires  to  bo 
taught.  This  fills  me  with  trust;  for  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  brethren  sometimes  err  in  measuring  the  Divine  love  by 
the  sinner^s  knowledge.  She  is  going  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
friends  at  the  Hall  Farm  for  me  to  give  them  when  she  is  eone ; 
and  when  I  told  her  you  were  here,  she  said,  'I  should  lute  to 
say  good-by  to  Adam,  and  ask  him  to  forgive  me.'  You  will 
come,  Adam  f — ^perhaps  you  will  even  now  come  back  with  me." 

"  I  can't,"  Adam  said :  "  I  can't  say  good-by,  while  there's 
any  hope.  I'm  listening,  and  listening — I  can  think  o'  nothing 
but  that.  It  can't  be  as  she'll  die  that  shameful  death — I  can^ 
bring  my  mind  to  it." 

He  got  up  from  his  chair  again,  and  looked  away,  ont  of  the 
window,  while  Dinah  stood  with  compassionate  patience.  In 
a  minute  or  two  he  turned  ronnd,  and  said. 
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'^  J  mil  come,  Dinah  .  .  .  to-morrow  morning  .  .  .  if  it 
must  be.  I  may  have  more  strength  to  bear  it,  if  I  know  it 
must  be.  Tell  her,  I  forgive  her ;  tell  her — ^I  will  oome  at  the 
very  last." 

"^  I  will  not  urge  you  against  the  voice  of  your  own  heait,^ 
said  Dinah.  ^  I  must  hasten  back  to  her,  for  it  is  wonderful 
how  she  clings  now,  and  was  not  willing  to  let  me  out  of  her 
sight  She  used  never  to  make  any  return  to  my  affection  be- 
fore, but  now  tribulation  has  opened  her  heart  Farewell, 
Adam ;  our  heavenly  FaUier  comfort  you,  and  strengthen  you 
to  bear  all  things."  Dinah  put  out  her  hand,  and  Adam 
pressed  it  in  silence, 

Bartle  Massey  was  getting  up  to  lift  the  stiff  latch  of  the 
door  for  her,  but  before  he  could  reach  it,  she  had  said,  gently, 
^*  Farewell,  friend,"  and  was  gone,  with  her  light  step,  down  the 
stairs. 

**  Well,"  said  Bartle,  taking  off  his  spectacles,  and  putting 
them  into  his  pockety  ^  if  there  must  be  women  to  make  trou- 
ble in  the  world,  it*s  but  fair  there  shojild  be  women  to  be  oom- 
forters  under  it ;  and  she^s  one—she's  one.  It's  a  pity  she's  a 
Methodist;  but  there's  no  getting  a  woman  without  some  fool- 
ishness or  other." 

Adam  never  went  to  bed  that  night :  the  excitement  of  sus- 
pense, heightening  with  every  hour  that  brought  him  nearor 
the  fatal  moment,  was  too  great;  and  in  spite  of  his  entreaties, 
in  spite  of  his  promises  that  he  would  be  perfectly  quiet,  the 
schoolmaster  watched  too. 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  me,  lad  f"  Bartle  said :  ^  a  night's 
sleep  more  or  less  ?  I  shall  sleep  long  enough,  by-and-by,  un- 
der ground.    Let  me  keep  thee  company  in  trouble  while  I  can." 

It  was  a  long  and  dreary  night  in  that  small  chamber. 
Adam  would  sometimes  get  up,  and  tread  backwards  and  for- 
wards along  the  short  space  from  wall  to  wall ;  then  he  would 
sit  down  and  hide  his  face,  and  no  sound  would  be  heard  but 
the  ticking  of  the  watch  on  the  table,  or  the  £idling  of  a  cinder 
from  the  fire  which  the  schoolmaster  carefully  tended.  Some- 
times he  would  burst  out  into  vehement  speech. 

*'  If  I  could  ha'  done  anything  to  save  her — if  my  bearing 
anything  would  ha'  done  any  good  .  .  .  but  t'  have  to  sit  stil^ 
and  know  it,  and  do  nothing  .  .  .  it's  hard  for  a  man  to  bear 
.  .  .  and  to  think  o' what  migut  ha' been  now,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
him,  .  .  O  God,  it's  the  veiy  day  we  should  ha'  been  married." 
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"  Ay,  ray  lad/'  said  BarUe,  tenderly,  •*  it's  heavy — it's  heavy. 
But  yott  mast  remember  this :  when  you  thought  of  marrying 
her,  you'd  a  notion  she'd  got  another  sort  of  a  nature  inside 
her.  Yon  didn't  think  she  could  have  got  hardened  in  that 
little  while  to  do  what  she's  done." 

**  I  know— 'I  know  that,"  said  Adam.  ^  I  thought  she  was 
loving  and  tender-hearted,  and  wouldn't  tell  a  lie,  or  act  deceitr 
fu).  How  could  I  think  any  other  way  f  And  if  he'd  never 
come  near  her,  and  I'd  married  her,  and  been  lovsing  to  her, 
and  took  care  of  her,  she  might  never  ha'  done  anything  bad. 
What  would  it  ha'  signified— my  having  a  bit  o*  trouble  with 
her  f     It  'ud  ha'  been  nothing  to  this." 

*^  There's  no  knowing,  my  lad — ^there's  no  knowing  what 
in^^t  have  come.  The  smart's  bad  for  you  to  bear  now :  you 
most  have  time — ^you  must  have  time.  But  I've  that  opinion 
of  yon,  that  youUl  rise  above  it  all,  and  be  a  man  again ;  and 
there  may  good  come  out  of  this  that  we  don't  see." 

^Good  come  out  of  itl"  said  Adam,  passionately.  ^That 
doesn*t  alter  th'  evil :  her  ruin  can't  be  undone.  I  hate  that 
talk  o'  people,  as  if  there  was  a  way  o'  making  amends  for 
everything.  They'd  more  need  be  brought  to  see  as  the  wrong 
they  do  can  never  be  altered.  When  a  man's  spoiled  his  fel- 
low-creatur's  life,  he's  no  right  to  comfort  himself  with  think- 
ing good  may  come  out  of  it :  somebody  eWs  good  doesn't 
alter  her  shame  and  misery." 

^  Well,  lad,  well,"  said  Bartle,  in  a  gentle  tone,  strangely  in 
contrast  with  his  usual  peremptoriness  and  impatience  of  contra- 
diction, **"  it's  likely  enough  I  talk  foolishness :  I'm  an  old  fel- 
low,' and  ]t*s  a  good  many  years  since  I  was  in  trouble  myself. 
It's  easy  finding  reasons  why  other  folks  should  be  patient" 

^  Mr.  Massey,"  said  Adam,  penitently,  ^  I'm  very  hot  and 
hasty.  I  owe  you  something  different ;  but  you  mustn't  take 
it  ill  of  me." 

••  Not  I,  lad— not  I." 

So  the  night  wore  on  in  agitation,  till  the  chill  dawn  and 
the  growing  light  brotight  the  tremulous  quiet  that  comes  on 
the  brink  of  despair.    There  would  soon  be  no  more  suspense. 

^Let  us  go  to  the  prison  now,  Mr.  Massey,"  said  Adam, 
when  he  saw  the  hand  of  his  watch  at  six. 

^  If  there's  any  news  come,  we  shall  hear  about  it" 

The  people  were  astir  already,  moving  rapidly,  in  one  direc- 
tion, through  the  streets.    Adam  tried  not  to  think  where  they 
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were  going,  as  they  hurried  past  him  in  that  short  space 
hetween  his  lodging  and  the  prison  gates.  He  was  thankfol 
when  the  gates  shut  him  in  from  seeing  those  eager  people. 

No ;  there  was  no  news  come — no  pardon — ^no  reprieve. 

Adam  lingered  in  the  court  half  an  hoar,  before  he  eonld 
bring  himself  to  send  word  to  Dinah  that  he  was  come.  Bat 
a  voice  caught  his  ear :  he  conid  not  shut  oat  the  wotds : 

**  The  cart  is  to  set  off  at  half-past  seven." 

It  must  be  said — the  last  good-by :  there  was  no  help. 

In  ten  minutes  from  that  time,  Adam  was  at  the  door  of  the 
cell.  Dinah  had  sent  him.  word  that  she  could  not  come  to 
him,  she  could  not  leave  Hetty  one  moment ;  bat  Hetty  was 
prepared  for  the  meeting. 

He  could  not  see  her  when  be  entered,  for  agitation  deadened 
his  senses,  and  the  dim  cell  was  almost  duk  to  him.  He  stood 
a  moment  after  the  door  closed  behind  him,  trembling  and 
stupified. 

But  he  b^ran  to  see  through  the  dimness — to  see  the  dark 
eyes  lifted  up  to  him  once  more,  bat  with  no  smile  in  them.  O 
God,  how  sad  they  looked  I  The  last  time  they  had  met  hia 
was  when  he  parted  from  her  with  his  heart  full  of  joyoaai 
hopeful  love,  and  they  looked  out  with  a  tearful  smile  from  a 
pink,  dimpled,  childish  face.  The  face  was  marUe  now ;  the 
sweet  lips  were  pallid,  and  half-open,  and  quivering ;  the  dim- 
ples were  all  gone — all  but  one,  that  never  went ;  and  the  eyes 
— ^O !  the  worst  of  all  was  the  likeness  they  had  to  Hetty^s. 
They  were  Hetty's  eyes  looking  at  him  with  that  moomfbl 
gaze,  as  if  she  had  come  back  to  him  from  the  dead  to  tell  him 
of  her  misery. 

She  was  clinging  close  to  Dinah ;  her  cheek  was  agatnst 
Dinah's.  It  seemed  as  if  her  last  feint  strength  and  hope  lay 
in  that  contact;  and  the  pitying  love  that  shone  out  from 
Dinah's  &co  looked  lijce  a  visible  pledge  of  the  invisible  Mercy. 

When  the  sad  eyes  met — when  Hetty  and  Adam  looked  at 
each  other,  she  felt  the  change  in  him  too,  and  it  seemed  to 
strike  her  with  fresh  fear.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen 
any  being  whose  face  seemed  to  reflect  the  change  in  herself: 
Adam  was  a  new  image  of  the  dreadful  past  and  the  dreadful 
present    She  trembled  more  as  she  looked  at  him. 

^  Speak  to  him,  Hetty,''  Dinah  said,  "  tell  him  what  is  in 
your  heart." 

Hetty  obeyed  her,  like  a  little  child. 
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^  Adam  .  .  .  I'm  very  sorry  ...  I  behaved  very  wrong  to 
you  .  .  .  will  you  forgive  me  .  .  .  before  1  die  ? " 

Adam  answered  with  a  balfnsob :  ^Yes,  I  forgive  thee, 
Hetty :  I  forgave  thee  long  ago.** 

It  had  seemed  to  Adam  as  if  bis  brain  would  burst  with  the 
anguish  of  meeting  Hetty's  eyes  in  the  first  moments ;  but  the 
sound  of  her  voice  uttering  these  penitent  words,  touched  a 
chord  which  had  been  lets  strained :  there  was*  a  sense  of 
relief  fftun  what  was  becoming  unbearable,  and  the  rare  tears 
came — ^they  had  never  come  before,  since  he  had  hung  on 
Seth*s  neck  in  the  beginning  of  his  sorrow. 

Hetty  nttde  an  involuntary  movement  towards  him ;  some 
of  the  love  that  she  had  once  lived  in  the  midst  of  was  come 
near  her  again.  She  kept  hold  of  Dinah^s  hand,  but  she  went 
up  to  Adam  and  said,  timidly, 

^  Will  you  kiss  me  again,  Adam,  for  all  I'vjb  been  so 
wicked  I  *» 

Adam  took  the  blanched  wasted  hand  she  pat  out  to  him, 
and  they  gave  each  other  the  solemn  unspeakable  kiss  of  a  life- 
long parting. 

^  And  tell  him,**  Hetty  said,  in  rather  a  stronger  voice,  *^  tell 
him  ...  for  there's  nobody  else  to  tell  him  ...  as  I  went 
after  him  and  couldn't  find  him  .  .  .  and  I  hated  him  and 
corsed  him  once  •  •  .  but  Dinah  says,  I  should  foi^ve  him 
.  .  .  and  I  try  ...  for  else  God  won't  forgive  me." 

There  was  a  noise  at  the  door  of  the  cell  now — the  key  was 
being  turned  in  the  lock,  and  when  the  door  opened,  Adam 
saw  indistinctly  that  there  were  several  faces  there :  he  was 
too  agitated  to  see  more — even  to  see  that  Mr.  Irwine's  face 
was  one  of  them,  ile  felt  that  the  last  preparations  were 
banning,  and  he  could  stay  no  longer.  Room  was  silently 
made  for  him  to  depart,  and  he  went  to  his  chamber  in  loneli- 
ness, leaving  Bartle  Massey  to  watch  and  see  the  end. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIL 

THB   LABT   MOMBHT. 

It  was  a  sight  that  Bome  people  remembered  better  even  than 
their  own  sorrows — the  sight  in  that  grey  clear  morning,  when 
the  fatal  cart  with  the  two  young  women  in  it  was  descried  bj 
the  waiting  watching  multitudci  cleaving  its  way  towards  the 
hideous  symbol  of  a  deliberately-inflicted  sudden  death. 

All  Stoniton  had  heard  of  Dinah  Morris,  the  young  Metho- 
dist woman,  who  had  brought  the  obstinate  criminal  to  conlesai 
and  there  was  as  much  eagerness  to  see  her  as  to  see  the 
wretched  Hetty. 

Bat  Dinah  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  multitude.  When 
Hetty  had  caught  sight  of  the  vast  crowd  in  the  diatancey  she 
had  clutched  Dinah  convulsively. 

**  Close  your  eyes,  Hetty,**  Dinah  said,  ^  and  let  ua  pray 
without  ceasing  to  Ood." 

And  in  a  low  voice,  as  the  cart  went  slowly  along  through 
the  midst^of  the  gasing  crowd,  she  poured  forth  her  soul  with 
the  wrestling  intensity  of  a  last  pleading,  for  the  trembling 
creature  that  clung  to  her  and  clutched  her  as  the  only  visible 
sign  of  love  and  pity. 

Dinah  did  not  know  that  the  crowd  were  silent,  gasing  at 
her  with  a  sort  of  awe — she  did  not  even  know  how  near  they 
were  to  the  fatal  spot,  when  the  cart  stopped,  and  she  shrank 
appalled  at  a  loud  shout,  hideous  to  her  ear,  like  a  vast  yell  of 
demons.  Hetty^s  shriek  mingled  with  the  sound,  and  they 
clasped  each  other  in  mutual  horror. 

But  it  was  not  a  shout  of  execration — ^not  a  yell  of  exultant 
cruelty. 

It  was  a  shout  of  sudden  excitement  at  the  appearance  of  a 
horseman  cleaving  the  crowd  at  full  gallop.  The  horse  is  hot 
and  distressed,  but  answers  to  the  desperate  spurring;  the 
rider  looks  as  if  his  eyes  were  glazed  by  madness,  and  he  saw 
nothing  but  what  was  unseen  by  others.  See,  he  has  some- 
thing in  hia  hand — he  is  holding  it  up  as  if  it  were  a  signaL 

The  Sheriff  knows  him  :  it  is  Arthur  Donnithorne,  carrying 
in  his  hand  the  hard- won  release  from  death. 
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CHAPTER  XLVm. 

AHOTHKB  MEXTIKO   IN   THB   WOOD. 

Thc  next  day,  at  evening,  two  men  were  walking  from  opposite 
points  towards  the  same  scene,  drawn  thither  by  a  common 
memory.  The  scene  was  the  Grove  by  Donnithome  Chase  : 
yon  know  who  the  men  were. 

The  old  Squire's  funeral  had  taken  place  that  morning,  the 
will  had  been  read,  and  now,  in  the  first  breathing-space, 
Arthur  Donnithorne  had  come  out  for  a  lonely  walk,  that  he 
might  look  fixedly  at  the  new  future  before  him,  and  confirm 
himself  in  a  sad  resolution.  He  thought  he  could  do  that  best 
in  the  Grove. 

Adam,  too,  had  come  from  Stoniton  on  Monday  evening, 
and  to-day  he  had  not  left  home,  except  to  go  to  the  family  at 
the  Hall  Farm,  and  tell  them  everything  that  Mr.  Irwine  had 
left  ^ntold.  He  had  agreed  with  the  Poysers  that  he  would 
follow  them  to  their  new  neighborhood*  wherever  that  might 
be ;  for  he  meant  to  give  up  the  management  of  the  woods, 
and,  as  soon  as  it  was  practicable,  he  would  wind  up  his  busi- 
ness with  Jonathan  Bnrg^  and  settle  with  his  mother  and  Seth 
in  a  home  within  reach  of  the  friends  to  whom  he  felt  bound 
by  a  mutual  sorrow. 

^Seth  and  me  are  sure  to  find  work,''  he  said.  "•  A  man 
that's  got  our  trade  at  his  finger  ends  is  at  home  everywhere ; 
and  we  must  make  a  new  start.  My  mother  won't  stand  in  the 
way,  for  she's  told  me  since  I  came  home,  she'd  made  up  her 
mind  to  be  buried  in  another  parish,  if  I  wished  it,  and  if  I'd 
be  more  comfortable  elsewhere.  It's  wonderful  how  quiet  she's 
been  ever  since  I  came  back.  It  seems  as  if  the  very  great- 
ness o'  the  trouble  had  quieted  and  calmed  her.  We  shall  all 
be  better  in  a  new  country ;  though  there's  some  I  shall  be 
loth  to  leave  behind.  But  I  won't  part  from  you  and  yours,  if 
I  can  help  it,  Mr.  Poyser.     Trouble  s  made  us  kin." 

"  Ay,  lad,"  said  Martin.  "  We'll  go  out  o'  hearing  o'  that 
man's  name.  But  I  doubt  we  shall  ne'er  go  far  enough  for 
folks  not  to  find  out  as  we've  got  them  belonging  to  us  as  are 
transported  o*er  the  seas,  and  war  like  to  be  hanged.     We 
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shall  have  that  flying  up  in  our  faces,  and  our  children's  after 


us." 


That  was  a  long  visit  to  the  Hall  Farm,  and  drew  too  strong!  j 
on  Adam's  energies  for  him  to  think  of  seeing  others,  or  no- 
entering  on  his  old  occupations  till  the  morrow.  ^But  to- 
morrow,'' he  said  to  himself  **  I'll  so  to  work  again.  I  shall 
learn  to  like  it  again  some  time,  maybe ;  and  it's  right,  whether 
I  like  it  or  not." 

This  evening  was  the  last  he  would  allow  to  be  absorbed  by 
sorrow :  suspense  was  gone  now,  and  he  must  bear  the  mmlter- 
able.  He  was  resolved  not  to  see  Arthur  Donnithonie  again, 
if  it  were  possible  to  avoid  him.  He  bad  no  message  to  deli- 
jver  from  Hetty  now,  for  Hetty  had  seen  Arthur ;  and  Adam 
distrusted  himself:  he  had  learned  to  dread  the  violence  of  his 
own  feeling.  That  word  of  Mr.  Irwine's — that  he  must  re- 
member what  he  had  felt  after  giving  the  last  blow  to  Aithor 
in  the  Grove — had  remained  with  him. 

These  thoughts  about  Arthur,  like  all  thoughts  that  are 

'charged  with  strong  feeling,  were  continually  recurring,  and 

tbey  always  called  up  the  image  of  the  Grove— of  that  spot 

under  the  overarching  boughs  where  he  had  caught  sight  of 

the  two  bending  figures,  and  bad  been  possessed  by  sadden  rage. 

"^  I'll  go  and  see  it  again  to-night  for  the  last  time,"  he  said ; 
'^  it'll  do  me  good ;  it  jfl  make  me  feel  ever  again  what  I  felt 
when  I'd  knocked  him  down.  I  felt  what  poor  empty  work  it 
was,  as  soon  as  I'd  done  it,  before  I  heggn  to  think  he  might 
be  dead." 

In  this  way  it  happened  that  Arthur  and  Adam  were  walk- 
ing towards  the  same  spot  at  the  same  time. 

Adam  had  on  his  working  dress  again,  now, — for  he  had 
thrown  oft'  the  other  i^ith  a  sense  of  relief  as  soon  as  he  came 
home ;  and  if  he  had  bad  the  basket  of  tools  over  his  shou]da% 
he  might  have  been  taken,  with  his  pale  wasted  face,  for  the 
spectre  of  the  Adam  Bede  who  entered  the  Grove  on  that 
August  evening  eight  months  ago.  But  he  had  no  basket  of 
tools,  and  he  was  not  walking  with  the  old  erectness,  looking 
keenly  round  him ;  his  hands  were  thrust  in  his  side  pockets, 
and  his  eyes  rested  chiefly  on  the  ground.  He  had  not  long 
entered  the  Grove,  i^id  now  he  paused  before  a  beech.  Be 
knew  that  tree  well;  it  was  the  boundary  mark  of  his  youth — 
the  si^n,  to  him,  of  the  time  when  some  of  his  earliest,  strong- 
est feelings  had  left  him.    He  felt  sure  they  would  never  return* 
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And  yet,  at  this  moment,  there  was.  a  stirring  of  affection  at 
the  remembrance  of  that  Arthnr  Donnithorne  whom  he  had 
believed  in  before  he  had  come  up  to  this  beech  eight  months 
ago.  It  was  affection  for  the  dead:  that  Arthnr  existed  no 
longer. 

He  was  dist«irb^  by  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps, 
bat  the  beech  stood  at  a  taming  in  the  road,  and  he  could  not 
see  who  was  coming,  until  the  tall  slim  figure  in  deep  mourning 
snddenly  stood  before  him  at  only  two  yards*  distance.  They 
both  started,  and  looked  at  each  other  in  silence.  Often,  in 
the  last  fortnight,  Adam  had  imagined  himself  as  close  to 
Arthnr  as  this,  assailing  him  with  words  that  should  be  as  har- 
rowing to  the  voice  of  remorse,  forcing  upon  him  a  just  share 
in  the  misery  he  had  caused ;  and  often,  too,  he  had  told  him- 
self that  such  a  meeting  had  better  not  be.  But  in  imagining 
the  meeting  he  had  always  seen  Arthur  as  he  had  met  him  on 
that  evening  in  the  Grove,  florid,  careless,  light  of  speech ;  and 
the  figure  before  him  tonched  him  with  the  signs  of  snffering. 
Adam  knew  what  snffering  was — ^he  conld  not  lay  a  cruel 
finger  on  a  braised  man.  He  felt  no  impalse  that  he  needed 
to  resist :  silence  was  more  just  than  reproach.  Arthur  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

^  Adam,"  he  said,  quietly,  ^  it  may  be  a  good  thing  that  we 
have  met  here,  for  I  wished  to  see  yon.  I  should  have  asked 
to  see  you  to-morrow." 

He  paused,  bat  Adam  said  nothing. 

^  I  know  it  is  painful  to  you  to  meet  me,"  Arthar  went  on, 
*^  but  it  is  not  likely  to  happen  again  for  years  to  come." 

^  No,  sir,"  said  Adam,  coldly,  ^  that  was  what  I  meant  to 
write  to  you  to-morrow,  as  it  would  be  better  all  dealings 
shoald  be  at  an  end  between  us,  and  somebody  else  put  in  my 
place." 

Arthnr  felt  the  answer  keenly,  and  it  was  not  without  an 
effort  that  he  spoke  again. 

**  It  was  partly  on  that  subject  I  wished  to  speak  to  yon.  I 
don't  want  to  lessen  your  indignation  against  me,  or  ask  you  to 
do  an3rthing  for  my  sake.  I  only  wish  to  ask  you  if  yon  will 
help  me  to  lessen  the  evil  consequences  of  the  past,  which  is 
unchangeable.  I  don^t  mean  conseqnences  to  myself,  but  to 
others.  It  is  but  little  I  can  do,  I  know.  I  know  the  worst 
consequences  will  remain ;  but  something  may  be  done,  and 
yon  can  help  rac.     Will  you  listen  to  me  patiently  f " 
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^  Yes,  sir/'  said  Adam,  after  some  hesitatioD ;  '*  FII  hear  what 
it  is.  If  I  can  help  mend  anything,  I  will.  Anger  'all  mend 
nothing,  I  know.     We've  had  enough  o'  that'* 

'^  I  was  going  to  the  Hermitage,^  said  Arthur.  *^  Will  you 
go  there  with  me  and  sit  down  ?     We  can  talk  better  there.** 

The  Hermitage  had  never  been  entered  since  they  left  it 
together,  for  Arthur  had  locked  up  the  key  in  his  desk.  And 
now,  when  he  opened  the  door,  there  was  the  candle  burnt  out 
in  the  socket ;  there  was  the  chair  in  the  same  place  where 
Adam  remembered  sitting ;  there  was  the  waste-paper  basket 
full  of  scraps,  and  deep  down  in  it,  Arthur  ielt  in  an  instant, 
there  was  the  little  pink  silk  handkerchief.  It  would  have 
been  painful  to  enter  this  place  if  their  previous  thoughts  had 
been  less  painful. 

They  sat  down  opposite  each  other  in  the  old  places,  and 
Arthur  said,  ^Tm  going  away,  Adam;  I'm  going  into  the 
army." 

Poor  Arthur  felt  that  Adam  ought  to  be  affected  by  this 
announcement — ought  to  have  a  movement  of  sympathy 
towards  him.  But  Adam's  lips  remained  firmly  dosed,  and 
the  expression  of  his  face  unchanged. 

"  What  I  want  to  say  to  you,'  Arthur  continued,  "  is  this : 
one  of  my  reasons  for  going  away  is,  that  no  one  else  may 
leave  Hayslope — may  leave  their  home  on  my  account  I 
would  do  anything,  there  is  no  sacrifice  I  would  not  make,  to 
prevent  any  further  injury  to  others  through  my — through 
what  has  happened." 

Arthur's  words  had  precisely  the  opposite  effect  to  that  he 
had  anticipated.  Adam  thought  he  perceived  in  them  that 
notion  of  compensation  for  irretrievable  wrong,  that  self-sooth- 
ing attempt  to  make  evil  bear  the  same  fruits  as  good,  which 
most  of  all  roused  his  indignation.  He  was  as  strongly 
impelled  to  look  painful  facts  right  in  the  face,  as  Arthur  was 
to  tarn  away  his  eyes  from  them.  Moreover,  he  had  the  wake- 
ful suspicious  pride  of  a  poor  man  in  the  presence  of  a  rich 
man.     He  felt  his  old  seventy  returning  as  he  said, 

"  The  time's  passed  for  that,  sir.  A  man  should  make  sacri- 
fices to  keep  clear  of  doing  a  wrong ;  sacrifices  won't  undo  it 
when  it's  done.  When  people's  feelings  have  got  a  deadly 
wound,  they  can't  be  cured  with  favors." 

"  Favors !  "  said  Arthur,  passionately ;  **  no ;  how  can  you 
suppose  I  meant  that  ?     But  the  Foysers — Mr.  Irwine  tells  roe 
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tlie  Poysers  mean  to  leave  tlie  place  nvhere  thej  have  lived  so 
many  years — for  generations.  Don't  yon  see,  as  Mr.  Ir^vine 
does^  that  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  overcome  the  feeling 
that  drives  them  away,  it  would  be  much  better  for  them  in 
the  end  to  remain  on  the  old  spot,  among  the  friends  and 
neighbors  who  know  them  ? " 

^That's  true,"  said  Adam,  coldly.  '*Bnt  then,  sir,  folks's 
feelings  are  not  so  easily  overcome.  It'll  be  hard  for  Martin 
Peyser  to  go  to  a  strange  place,  among  strange  faces,  when 
he's  been  bred  up  on  the  fiall  Farm,  and  his  father  before  him ; 
but  then  it  'ud  be  harder  for  a  man  with  his  feelings  to  stay. 
I  don't  see  how  the  thing's  to  be  made  any  other  than  hard. 
There's  a  sort  o'  damage,  sir,  that  can't  be  made  up  for." 

Arthur  was  silent  some  moments.  In  spite  of  other  feelings, 
dominant  in  him  this  evening,  his  pride  winced  under  Adam's 
mode  of  treating  him.  "Wasn't  he  himself  suffering?  Was 
not  he  too  obliged  to  renounce  his  most  cheiished  hopes  ?  It 
was  now  as  it  had  been  eight  months  ago^ — Adam  was  forcing 
Arthur  to  feel  more  intensely  the  irrevocableness  of  his  own 
wroDg-doing :  he  was  presenting  the  sort  of  resistance  that  was 
the  most  irritating  to  Arthur's  eager,  ardent  nature.  But  his 
an^er  was  subdued  by  the  same  influence  that  had  subdued 
Adam's  when  they  first  confronted  each  other — by  the  marks 
of  suffering  in  a  long-familiar  face.  The  momentary  struggle 
ended  in  the  feeling  that  he  could  bear  a  great  deal  from  Adam, 
to  whom  he  had  been  the  occasion  of  bearing  go  much  ;  but 
there  was  a  touch  of  pleading,  boyish  vexation  in  his  tone  as 
he  said, 

^  But  people  may  make  injuries  worse  by  unreasonable  con- 
dnct> — by  giving  way  to  anger  and  satisfying  that  for  the 
moment,  instead  of  thinking  what  will  be  the  effect  in  tlie 
future." 

"  If  I  were  going  to  stay  here  and  act  as  landlord,"  he  added, 
presently,  with  still  more  eagerness — *'  if  I  were  careless  about 
what  I've  done — what  I've  been  the  cause  of,  you  would  have 
some  excuse,  Adam,  for  going  away  and  encouraging  others  to 
go.  You  would  have  some  excuse  then  for  trying  to  make  the 
evil  worse.  But  when  I  tell  you  I'm  going  away  for  years — 
when  you  know  what  that  means  for  mc,  how  it  cuts  off  every 
plan  of  happiness  I've  ever  formed — it  is  impossible  for  a  sensi- 
ble man  like  you  to  believe  that  there  is  any  real  ground  for  the 
Poysers  refusing  to  remain.    I  know  their  feeling  about  dis- 
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grace, — Mr.  Irwine  has  told  me  all ;  bat  he  is  of  opinion  that 
they  might  be  persnaded  oat  of  this  idea  that  tiiey  are  dis- 
graced \Xi  the  eyes  of  their  neighbors,  and  that  they  canH  re- 
main on  my  estate,  if  you  would  join  him  in  his  efforts,— 
if.  yoa  would  stay  yourself  and  go  on  managing  the  old 
woods." 

Arthur  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added,  pleadingly,  "  Yoa 
know  that^s  a  good  work  to  do  for  the  sake  of  other  people,  be- 
sides the  owner.  And  you  don^t  know  but  that  they  may  have  a 
better  owner  soon,  whom  you  will  like  to  work  for.  If  I  die, 
my  cousin  Tradgett  will  have  the  estate,  and  take  my  name. 
He  is  a  good  fellow," 

Adam  could  not  help  being  moved :  it  was  impossible  for 
him  not  to  feel  that  this  was  the  voic^  of  the  honest,  warm- 
hearted Arthur  whom  he  had  loved  and  been  proud  of  in  old 
days;  but  nearer  memories  would  not  be  thrust  away.  He 
was  silent :  yet  Arthur  saw  an  answer  in  his  fiice  that  induced 
him  to  go  on,  with  growing  earnestness. 

"  And  then  if  you  would  talk  to  the  Poysers — if  yoa  would 
talk  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Irwine — he  means  to  see  you  to- 
morrow— and  then  if  you  would  join  your  arguments  to 
his  to  prevail  on  them  not  to  go.  ...  I  know,  of  course,  that 
they  would  not  accept  any  favor  from  me  :  I  mean  nothing  of 
that  kind  :  but  Tm  sure  they  would  suffer  less  in  the  end.  Ir- 
wine thinks  so  too ;  and  Mr.  Irwine  is  to  have  the  chief  autho- 
rity on  the  estate — ^he  has  consented  to  undertake  that  They 
will  really  be  under  no  man,  but  one  whom  they  respect  and 
like.  It  would  be  the  same  with  you,  Adam ;  and  it  could  be 
nothing  but  a  desire  to  give  nie  worse  psdn  that  could  incline 
you  to  go." 

Arthur  was  silent  again  for  a  little  while,  and  then  said, 
with  some  agitation  in  his  voice, 

**I  wouldn't  act  so  towards  you,  I  know.  If  you  were  in 
my  place  and  I  in  yours,  I  should  try  to  help  you  to  do  the 
best^ 

Adam  made  a  hasty  movement  on  his  chair,  and  looked  on 
the  ground.    Arthur  went  on : 

"  Perhaps  you've  never  done  anything  you've  had  bitterly  to 
repent  of  m  your  life,  Adam ;  if  you  had,  you  would  be  more 
generous,  i  ou  would  know  then  that  it's  worse  for  me  than 
for  you." 

Arthur  rose  from  his  seat  with  the  last  words,  and  went  to 
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one   of  the  wiadowa,  looking  out  and  turning  his  back  on 
Adam,  as  he  continued^  passionately, 

"  Haven't  /  loved  her  too  ?  Didn't  I  see  her  yesterday  ? 
Shan't  I  carry  the  thought  of  her  about  with  me  as  mueh  as 
you  will  I  And  don't  you  think  you  would  suffer  more  if  you'd 
been  in  Cault?" 

There  was  silence  for  several  minutes,  for  the  struggle  in 
Adam's  mind  was  not  easily  decided.  Facile  natures,  whoso 
emotions  have  little  permanence,  can  hardly  understand  how 
much  inward  resistance  he  overcame  before  he  rose  from  his 
seat  and  turned  towards  Arthur.  Arthur  heard  the  movement, 
and  turning  round,  met  the  sad  but  softened  look  with  which 
Adam  said, 

"  It's  true  what  you  say,  sir :  I'm  hard — ^it's  in  my  nature. 
I  was  too  hard  with  my  father  for  doing  wrong.  I've  been  a 
bit  hard  t'  everybody  but  her,  I  felt  as  if  nobody  pitied  her 
enough — ^her  suffering  cut  into  me  so ;  and  when  I  thought 
the  folks  at  the  Farm  were  too  hard  with  her,  I  said  I'd  never 
be  hard  to  anybody  myself  again.  But  feeling  overmuch 
about  her,  has  perhaps  made  me  unfair  to  you.  I'vo  known 
what  it  is  in  my  lite  to  repent  and  feel  it's  too  late  :  I  felt  Fd 
been  too  harsh  to  my  father  when  he  was  gone  from  me — ^I 
feel  it  now,  when  I  think  of  him.  I've  no  right  to  bo  hard  to- 
wards them  as  have  done  wrong  and  repent. 

Adam  spoke  these  words  with  the  firm  distinctness  of  a  man 
who  is  resolved  to  leave  nothing  unsaid  that  he  is  bound  to  say ; 
bat  he  went  on  with  more  hesitation. 

**I  wouldn^t  shake  hands  with  you  once,,  sir,  when  you  asked 
me — ^but  if  you're  willing  to  do  it  now,  for  all  I  refused 
then     .  •  . 

Arthur's  white  hand  was  in  Adam's  large  grasp  in  an  instant^ 
and  with  that  action  there  was  a  strong  rush,  on  both  sides,  of 
the  old,  boyish  affection. 

'^  Adam,  Arthur  said,  impelled  to  full  confession  no.v,  *'it 
would  never  have  happened,  if  I'd  known  you  loved  her.  That 
would  have  helped  to  save  me  from  it.  And  I  did  struggle :  I 
never  meant  to  injure  her.  I  deceived  you  afterwards — and 
that  led  on  to  worse ;  but  I  thought  it  was  forced  upon  me,  I 
thought  it  was  the  best  thing  I  could  do.  And  in  that  letter, 
I  told  her  to  let  me  know  if  she  were  in  any  trouble: 
don't  think  I  would  not  have  done  everything  I  could.  But 
I  was  all  wrong  from  the  very  first,  and  horrible  wrong  haf 
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come  of  it.    God  knows   I'd  give  mj  life  if  I  could  undo 
it" 

They  sat  down  again  opposite  each  other,  and  Adam  said, 
tremulously, 
"^How  did  she  seem  when  you  left  her,  sir?" 

'*  Don't  ask  ttie,  Adam,"  Arthur  said ;  ^  I  feel  sometimes  as  if 
I  should  go  mad  with  thinking  of  her  looks  and  what  she  said 
to  me,  and  then,  that  I  couldn't  get  a  iiill  pardon-— that  I 
couldn't  save  her  from  that  wretched  fate  of  being  transported 
— that  I  can  do  nothing  for  her  all  those  years ;  and  she  may 
die  under  it,  and  never  know  comfort  any  more." 

^  Ah,  sir,"  said  Adam,  for  the  fint  time  feeling  his  own  pain 
merged  in  sympathy  for  Arthur,  "  you  and  me  '11  often  bethink- 
ing o'  the  same  thing,  when  we're  a  long  way  off  one  another. 
I'll  pray  God  to  help  you,  as  I  pray  him  to  help  me." 

'*  jSut  there's  that  sweet  woman — that  Dinah  Morris,"  Arthur 
said,  pursuing  his  own  thoughts,  and  not  knowing  what  had 
been  the  sense  of  Adam's  words,  *^  she  says  she  shiul  stay  with 
her  to  the  very  last  moment — till  she  goes ;  and  the  poor  thin^ 
clings  to  her  as  if  she  found  some  comfort  in  her.  I  could 
worship  that  woman ;  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  if  she 
were  not  there.  Adam,  you  will  see  her  when  she  comes  back: 
I  could  say  nothing  to  her  yesterday — nothing  of  what  I  felt 
towards  her.  Tell  her,"  Arthur  went  on,  hurriedly,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  hide  the  emotion  with  which  he  spoke,  while  he  took 
off  his  chain  and  watch — ^'tell  her  I  asked  you  to  give  her  this 
in  remembrance  of  me — of  the  man  to  whom  she  is  the  one 
source  of  comfort,  when  he  thinks  of  ...  I  know  she  doesn't 
care  about  such  things — or  anything  else  I  can  five  her  for  its 
own  sake.  But  she  will  use  the  watch — ^I  shall  like  to  think  of 
her  using  it" 

"  I'll  ffive  it  to  her,  sir,"  Adam  said,  "and  tell  her  your  words. 
She  told  me  she  should  come  back  to  the  people  at  the  Hall 
Farm." 

"  And  you  will  persuade  the  Poysers  to  stay,  Adam,"  said 
Arthur,  reminded  of  the  subject  which  both  of  them  had  for- 
gotten in  the  first  interchange  of  revived  friendship.  **  You 
vfill  stay  yourself,  and  help  Mr.  Irwinc  to  carry  out  tne  repairs 
and  improvements  on  the  estate  ? " 

"  There's  one  thing,  sir,  that  perhaps  you  don't  take  account 
>of,"  said  Adam,  with  hesitating  gentlen^  "and  that  was  what 
made  me  hang  back  longer.     You  see,  it's  the  same  with  both 
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me  and  the  Poysers :  if  we  staj,  it's  for  oar  own  worldly  inters 
est,  and  it  lookis  as  if  we'd  pat  np  with  anything  for  the  sake 
o'  that  I  know  that's  what  they  11  feel,  and  I  can't  help  feel- 
ing a  little  of  it  myself.  When  folks  have  got  an  honorable, 
inclependent  spirit,  they  don't  like  to  do  anything  that  might 
malce  'em  seem  base-minded." 

^  Bnt  no  one  who  knows  yon  will  think  that,  Adam  ;  that  is 
not  a  reason  strong  enough  against  a  course  that  is  really  more 
generous,  more  unselfish  than  the  other.  And  it  will  be  known 
— it  shall  be  made  known,  that  both  yon  and  the  Poysers 
stayed  at  my  entreaty.  Adam,  don't  try  to  make  things  worse 
for  me ;  I'm  punished  enough  without  that." 

*^No,  sir,  no,"  Adam  said,  looking  at  Arthur  with  mournful 
affection.  **  God  forbid  I  should  make  things  worse  for  yon. 
I  used  to  wish  I  could  do  it,  in  my  passion ; — but  that  was  when 
I  thought  you  didn't  feel  enough.  I'll  stay,  sir :  I'll  do  the 
best  I  can.  It's  all  I've  got  to  think  of  now — to  do  my  work 
well,  and  make  the  world  a  bit  better  place  for  them  as  can 
enjoy  it" 

••Then  we'll  part  now,  Adam.  You  will  see  Mr.  Irwine  to- 
morrow, and  consnlt  with  him  about  everything." 

••  Are  you  going  soon,  sir?"  said  Adam. 

**  As  soon  as  possible — afler  I've  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. Qood-by,  Adam.  I  shall  think  of  you  going  about  the 
old  place." 

"  Good-by,  sir.     God  bless  yon." 

The  hands  were  clasped  once  more,  and  Adam  left  the  Her- 
mitage, feeling  that  sorrow  was  more  bearable  now  hatred  was 
gone. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  behind  him,  Arthur  went  to 
the  waste-paper  basket  and  took  out  the  little  pink  silk  hand- 
kerchief. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 


AT    THB    HALL    FARM. 


Tns   first  autumnal  afternoon  sunshine  of  1801 — more  than 
eighteen  months  after  that  parting  of  Adam  and  Arthur  in  the 
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Hermitage — was  on  the  yard  at  the  Hall  Fann,  and  the  bull- 
dog was  in  one  of  his  moat  excited  moments ;  for  it  was  that 
honr  of  the  day  when  the  cows  were  being  driven  into  the 
yard  for  their  afternoon  milking.     No  wonder  the  patient 
beasts  ran  confusedly  into  the  wrong  places,  for  the  alarming 
din  of  the  bulldog  was  mingled  with  more  distant  soonds 
which  the  timid  feminine  creatures,  with  pardonable  supersti- 
tion, imagined  also  to  have  some  relation  to  their  own  move- 
ments— with  the  tremendous  crack  of  the  waggoner's  whipi, 
the  roar  of  his  voice,  and  the  booming  thunder  of  the  waggon, 
as  it  left  the  rick-yard  empty  of  its  golden  load« 

The  milking  of  the  cows  was  a  sight  Mrs.  Poyser  loved, 
and  at  this  hour  on  mild  days  she  was  usually  standing  at  the 
house  door,  with  her  knitting  in  her  hands,  in  quiet  contem- 
plation, only  heightened  to  a  keener  interest  when  the  vicious 
yellow  cow,  who  had  once  kicked  over  a  pailfol  of  precious 
milk, 'Was  about  to  undergo  the  preventive  punishment  of 
having  her  hinder  legs  strapped. 

To-day,  however,  Mrs.  Poyser  gave  but  a  divided  attention 
to  the  arrival  of  the  cows,  for  she  was  in  eager,  discussion  with 
Dinah,  who  was  stitching  Mr.  Poyser's  shirt-collars  and  had 
borne  patiently  to  have  her  thread  broken  three  times  by 
Totty  pulling  at  her  arm  with  a  sudden  insistance  that  she 
should  look  at  **  Baby/'  that  is,  at  a  large  wooden  doll  with  no 
legs  and  a  long  skirt,  whose  bald  head  Totty,  seated  in  her 
small  chair  at  Dinah's  side,  was  carcGsing  and  pressing  to  her 
fttt  cheek  with  much  fervor.  Totty  is  laiger  by  more  than  two 
years'  growth  than  when  you  first  saw  her,  and  she  has  on  a 
black  frock  under  her  pinafore :  Mrs.  Poyser  too  has  on  a  black 
gown,  which  seems  to  heighten  the  family  likeness  between  her 
and  Dinah.  In  other  respects  there  is  little  outward  change 
now  discernible  in  our  old  friends,  or  in  the  pleasant  house- 
place,  bright  with  polished  oak  and  pewter. 

"I  never  saw  the  like  to  you,  Dinah,"  Mrs.  Poyser  was 
saying,  "when  you've  once  took  anything  into  your  head: 
there  s  no  more  moving  you  than  the  rooted  tree.  You  may 
say  what  you  like,  but  1  don't*  believe  thaCa  religion ;  for 
what's  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  about,  as  you're  so  fond  o' 
reading  to  the  boys,  but  doing  what  other  folks  'ud  have  you 
do  ?  Bat  if  it  was  anything  unreasonable  they  wanted  you  to 
do,  like  taking  your  cloak  otf  and  giving  it  to  'em,  or  letting 
'em  slap  you  i'  the  face,  1  dare  say  you'd  be  ready  enough : 
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it*R  only  when  one  *ud  have  yon  do  what's  plain  common-sense 
and  good  for  yourself^  as  you're  obstinate  the  other  way." 

^  Nay,  dear  aunt,"  said  Dinah,  smiling  slightly  as  she  went 
on  with  her  work,  ^  I'm  sure  your  wish  ^d  be  a  reason  ior  me 
to  do  anything  that  I  didn't  feei  it  was  wrong  to  do." 

**  Wrong!  You  drive  me  past  bearing.  What  is  there 
wrong,  I  should  like  to  know,  i*  staying  along  wi'  your  own 
friends,  as  are  th'  happier  for  having  you  with  'em,  an'  are 
willing  to  provide  for  you,  even  if  your  work  didn't  more  nor 
pay  'em  for  the  bit  o'  sparrow's  victual  y'  eat,  and  the  bit  o' 
rag  you  put  on  ?  An'  who  is  it,  I  should  like  to  know,  as 
you're  bound  t'  help  and  comfort  i'  the  world  more  nor  your 
own  flesh  and  blood — an'  me  th'  only  aunt  you've  got  above- 
ground,  an'  am  brought  to  the  brink  o'  the  grave  welly  every 
winter  as  comes,  an'  there's  the  child  as  sits  beside  you  'uU 
break  her  little  heart  when  you  go,  an'  the  grandfather  not 
been  dead  a  twelvemonth,  an'  your  uncle  'uU  miss  you  so  as 
never  was — a-lighting  his  pipe  an'  waiting  on  him,  an'  now  I 
can  trust  you  wi'  the  butter,  an'  have  had  all  the  trouble  o' 
teaching  you,  an'  there*s  all  the  sewing  to  be  done,  an'  I  must 
have  a  strange  gell  out  o'  Treddles'on  to  do  it— an'  all  because 
you  must  go  back  to  that  bare  heap  o'  stones  as  the  very  crows 
fly  over  an'  won't  stop  at" 

"•  Dear  aunt  Rachel,"  said  Dinah,  looking  up  in  Mrs.  Poy- 
scr^s  face,  ^  it's  your  kindness  makes  you  say  I'm  useful  to  you. 
Yon  don't  really  want  me  now;  for  Nancy  and  Molly  are 
clever  at  their  work,  and  you're  in  good  health  now,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  and  my  uncle  is  of  a  cheerful  countenance 
again,  and  yon  have  neighbors  and  friends  not  a  few — some 
of  them  come  to  sit  with  my  uncle  almost  daily.  Indeed,  yon 
will  not  miss  me;  and  at  Snowfield  there  are  brethren  and 
sisters  in  great  need,  who  have  none  of  those  comforts  you 
have  around  you.  I  feel  that  I  am  called  back  to  those  amongst 
whom  my  lot  was  first  cast :  I  fell  drawn  again  towards  the 
hills  where  I  used  to  be  blessed  in  carrying  the  word  of  life 
to  the  sinful  and  desolate." 

**  You  feel !  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  returning  from  a  paren- 
thetic glance  at  the  cows.  ^  That's  allays  the  reason  I'm  to  sit 
down  wi',  when  you've  a  mind  to  do  anything  contrairy. 
What  <lo  you  want  to  be  preaching  for  more  than  you're 
preaching  now  ?  Don't  you  go  ofl^  the  Lord  knows  where, 
every  Sunday,  a-preaching  and  praying  ?  an'  haven't  yon  got 
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Methodisis  enow  at  TreddleB'on  to  go  and  look  at,  if  chnreh 
folks*  faces  are  too  handsome  to  please  you  ?  an'  isn't  there  them 
i'  this  parish  as  yoa've  got  under  hand,  and  they're  like  enough 
to  make  friends  wf  old  Harry  again  as  soon  as  your  hack  is 
turned  ?  There's  that  Bessy  Cranage — she'll  he  flaantiDg  f 
new  finery  three  weeks  after  you^re  fitone,  I'll  he  bound :  she'll 
no  more  go  on  in  her  new  ways  wiUiout  you,  than  a  dog  'uU 
stand  on  its  hind-legs  when  there's  nobody  looking.  But  I 
suppose  it  doeasna  matter  so  much  about  folks's  souls  f  this 
country,  else  you'd  be  for  staying  with  your  own  aunt,  ibr  she's 
none  so  good  but  what  you  might  help  her  to  be  better.^ 

There  was  a  certain  something  in  Mrs.  Poyser's  voice  just 
i  then,  which  she  did  not  wish  to  be  noticed,  so  she  turned  round 
hastily  to  look  at  the  clock,  and  said :  ^  See  there !  It's  tea- 
time  ;  an'  if  Martin's  i'  the  rick-yard,  he'U  like  a  cup.  Here, 
Totty,  my  chicken,  let  mother  put  your  bonnet  on,  and  then 
Tou  so  out  into  the  rick-yard  and  see  if  Other's  there,  and  tell 
him  he  mustn't  go  away  again  without  coming  t'  have  a  cup  o' 
tea ;  and  tell  your  brothers  to  come  in  too." 

Totty  trotted  off  in  her  flapping  bonnet,  while  Mrs.  Poyser 
set  out  the  bright  oak  table,  and  reached  down  the  tea- 
cups. 

'^You  talk  o'  them  gells  Nancy  and  Molly  being  clever  i' 
their  work,"  she  began  again ; — ^  it's  fine  talking.  They're  all 
the  same,  clever  or  stupid— -one  can't  trust 'em  out  o'  one  s  sight 
a  minute.  They  want  somebody's  eye  on  'em  constant  if  they're 
to  be  kept  to  their  work.  An'  suppose  Fm  ill  again  this  winter, 
as  I  was  the  winter  before  last,  who's  to  look  i^r  'em  then,  if 
you're  gone  ?  An'  there's  that  blessed  child — ^scMnething's  sure 
t'  happen  to  her — they'll  let  her  tumble  into  the  fire,  or  get  at 
the  kettle  wi'  the  boiling  lard  in't,  or  some  mischief  as  'nil  lame 
her  for  life ;  an>  it'll  be  all  your  ftiult,  Dinah." 

"•  Aunt,"  said  Dinah,  **  I  promise  to  come  back  to  you  in  the 
winter  if  you're  ill.  Don't  think  I  will  ever  stay  away  from 
you  if  you're  in  real  want  of  me.  But  ind^  it  is  needful  for 
my  own  soul  that  I  should  tto  away  from  this  life  of  ease  and 
luxury,  in  which  I  have  all  things  too  richly  to  enjoy — at  least 
that  I  should  go  away  for  a  short  space.  No  one  can  know 
but  myself  what  are  my  inward  needs,  and  the  besetments  I 
am  most  in  danger  from.  Your  wish  for  me  to  stay  is  not  a 
call  of  duty  which  I  refuse  to  hearken  to  because  it  is  against 
my  own  desires ;  it  is  a  temptation  that  I  must  resist,  lest  the 
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We  of  tbe  creature  shoald  become  like  a  mist  in  my  soni  shot- 
ting oat  the  heavenly  light/^ 

^  It  passes  my  cunning  to  know  what  you  moan  by  ease  and 
luxury,  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  as  she  cut  the  bread  and  butter. 
*^  It*s  true  there*s  ^ood  victual  enough  about  you,  as  nobody 
shall  ever  say  I  don^  provide  enough  and  to  spare,  but  if  there's 
ever  a  bit  o  odds  an  ends  as  noM)dy  else  'ud  eat^  you're  sure 
to  pick  it  out  .  «  .  but  look  there !  there's  Adam  Bede  a-carry- 
ing  the  little  un  in.     I  wonder  how  it  is  he's  come  so  early." 

Mrs.  Poyser  hastened  to  the  door  for  the  pleasure  of  looking 
at  her  darling  in  a  new  position,  with  love  in  her  eyes  but 
reproof  on  her  tongue. 

**'  O  for  shame,  Totty  !  Little  gells  o'  five  year  old  should  be 
ashamed  to  be  carried.  Why,  Adam,  she'll  break  your  arm, 
such  a  big  gell  as  that ;  set  her  down  for  shame  I" 

"•  Nay,  nay,"  said  Adam,  *^  I  can  lift  her  with  my  hand,  Fve 
no  need  to  take  my  arm  to  it.'' 

Totty,  looking  as  serenely  unconscious  of  remark  as  a  &t 
white  puppy,  was  set  down  at  the  door-place,  and  the  mother 
enforced  her  reproof  with  a  shower  of  kisses, 

*^  You're  surprised  to  see  me  at  this  hour  o'  the  day,"  said 
Adam. 

^  Yes,  but  come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  making  way  for  him ; 
**  there's  no  bad  news,  I  hope  ?" 

^  No,  nothing  bad,"  Adam  answered,  as  he  went  up  to  Dinah 
and  put  out  his  hand  to  her.  She  had  laid  down  her  work  and 
stood  up,  instinctively,  as  he  approached  her.  A  faint  blush 
died  away  from  her  pale  cheek  as  she  put  her  hand  in  his,  and 
looked  up  at  him  timidly. 

^  It's  an  errand  to  you  brought  me,  Dinah,"  said  Adam, 
apparently  unconscious  that  he  was  holding  her  hand  all  the 
while ;  ^*  mother's  a  bit  ailing,  and  she's  set  her  heart  on  your 
coming  to  stay  the  night  with  her,  if  you'll  be  so  kind.  I  told 
her  I'd  <^1  and  ask  you  as  I  came  from  the  village.  She  over- 
works herself  and  I  can't  persuade  her  to  have  a  little  girl  t' 
help  her.    I  don't  know  wbat*s  to  be  done." 

Adam  released  Dinah's  hand  as  he  ceased  speaking,  and  was 
expecting  an  answer ;  but  before  she  had  opened  her  lips  Mrs. 
Poyser  said, 

**  Look  there  now !  I  told  you  there  was  folks  enow  t'  help 
r  this  parish,  wi'out  going  further  off.  There's  Mrs.  Bede 
getting  as  old  and  cas'alty  as  can  be,  and  she  won't  let  anybody 
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but  yon  go  a-nigh  her  hardly.    The  folks  at  Snowfidd  hare 
leamt  by  this  time  to  do  better  wi'out  yon  nor  she  can." 

"  I'll  pnt  my  bonnet  on  and  set  off  directly,  if  you  don't  want 
anything  done  firsts  annt,"  said  Dinah,  folding  up  her  work. 

"  Yes,  I  do  want  something  done.  I  want  yon  t'  hare  yonr 
tea,  child ;  it's  all  ready ;  and  you'll  have  a  cup,  Adam,  if  y' 
arena  in  too  big  a  hurry." 

"  Yes,  I'll  have  a  cup,  please;  and  then  Fll  walk  with  Dinah. 
I'm  going  straight  home,  for  I've  got  a  lot  o'-timber  valuations 
to  write  out." 

"Why,  Adam,  lad,  are  you  here  f  said  Mr. Poyser,  entering 
warm  and  coatless,  with  the  two  black-eyed  boys  behind  him, 
still  looking  as  much  like  him  as  two  small  elephants  arc  like 
a  large  one.  "  How  is  it  we've  got  sight  o'  you  so  long  before 
foddering-time  f 

"  I  came  on  an  errand  for  mother,"  said  Adam.  •*  She's  got  a 
touch  of  her  old  complaint,  and  she  wants  Dinah  to  go  and 
stay  With  her  a  bit." 

•*  Well,  well  spare  her  for  your  mother  a  little  while,"  said 
Mr.  Poyser.  "  But  we  wonna  spare  her  for  anybody  else,  on'y 
her  husband." 

"  Husband  !"  said  Marty,  who  was  at  the  mo^  prosaic  and 
literal  period  of  the  boyish  mind,  '*  why,  Dinah  hasn't  got  a 
husband." 

"  Spare  her,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  placing  a  seed-cake  on  the 
table,  and  then  seating  herself  to  pour  out  the  tea,  "But 
we  must  spare  her,  it  seems,  and  not  for  a  husband  neither,  bat 


good  if  you' 
behave  so." 

Tommy,  with  true  brotherly  sympathy,  was  amusing  him- 
self by  turning  Dolly's  skirt  over  her  bald  head,  and  exhibiting 
her  truncated  body  to  the  general  scorn — ^an  indignity  which 
cut  Totty  to  the  heart. 

"What  do  you  think  Dinah's  been  a-telling  me  since 
dinner-time?"  Mrs.  Poyser  continued,  looking  at  her  hus- 
band. 

"  £h !  I'm  a  poor  un  at  guessing,"  said  Mr.  Poyser. 

"  Vfhj,  she  means  to  go  back  to  Snowfield  again,  and  work 
i'  the  mill,  and  starve  herself,  as  she  used  to  do,  like  a  creature 
as  has  got  no  friends." 
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Mr.  Poyser  did  not  readily  find  words  to  express  his  nnplea- 
sant  astonishment ;  he  only  looked  from  his  wife  to  Dinah,  who 
had  now  seated  herself  beside  Totty,  as  a  bulwark  against 
brotherly  playfulness,  and  was  busying  herself  with  the  chil- 
dren's tea.  If  he  had  been  given  to  roiGdng  general  reflections, 
it  would  have  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  certainly  a 
change  come  over  Dinah,  for  she  never  used  to  change  color ; 
but)  as  it  was,  he  merely  observed  that  her  face  was  flushed  at 
that  moment.  Mr.  Poyser  thought  she  looked  the  prettier  for 
it ;  it  was  a  flush  no  deeper  than  the  petal  of  a  monthly  rose. 
Perhaps  it  came  because  her  uncle  was  looking  at  her  so  fix- 
edly ;  but  there  is  no  knowing ;  for  just  then  Adam  was  say- 
ing,  with  quiet  surprise, 

^  Why,  I  hoped  Dinah  was  settled  among  us  for  life.  I 
thought  she^d  given  up  the  notion  o*  going  back  to  her  old 
country." 

"Thought!  yisTsaid  Mrs.  Poyser;  "and  so  would  any- 
body else  ha'  thought,  as  had  got  their  right  end  up'ards.  But 
I  suppose  you  must  be  a  Methodist  to  know  what  a  Methodist 
'ull  do.     It's  ill  guessing  what  the  bats  are  flying  after." 

"  Why,  what  have  we  done  to  you,  Dinah,  as  you  must  go 
away  from  us  f"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  still  pausing  over  his  tearcup. 
"  It's  like  breaking  your  word,  welly ;  for  your  aunt  never  had 
no  thought  but  you'd  make  this  your  home." 

"  Nay,  uncle,"  said  Dinah,  trying  to  be  quite  calm.  "  When 
I  first  came,  I  said  it  was  only  for  a  time,  as  long  as  I  could  be 
of  any  comfort  to  my  aunt." 

"  Well,  an'  who  said  you'd  ever  left  off  being  a  comfort  to 
me  ?"  said  Mrs.  Poyser.  "  If  you  didna  mean  to  stay  wi'  me, 
you'd  better  never  ha'  come.  Them  as  ha'  never  had  a  cushion 
don't  miss  it" 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  who  objected  to  exaggerated 
views.  "  Thee  mustna  say  so ;  we  should  ha'  been  ill  off  wi'out 
her  Lady  Day  was  a  twelvemont' :  we  mun  be  thankful  for  that, 
whether  she  stays  or  no.  But  I  canna  think  what  she  mun 
leave  a  good  home  for,  to  go  back  int'  a  conntry  where  the 
land,  most  on't,  isna  worth  ten  shillings  an  acre,  rent  and 
profits." 

"  Why,  that's  just  the  reason  she  wants  to  go,  as  fur  as  she 
can  give  a  reason,  said  Mrs.  Poyser.  "  She  says  this  country's 
too  comfortable,  an'  there's  too  much  t*  eat,  an'  folks  arena 
miserable  enough.     And  she's  going  next  week :  I  canna  turn 
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her,  tty  what  I  will.  It's  alfap  the  way  wi'  them  meek-lMed 
people ;  you  may's  well  pelt  a  bag  o'  feathers  as  talk  to  'em. 
^at  /  say  it  isna  religion,  to  be  so  obstinate — is  it  now,  Adami" 

Adam  saw  that  Dinah  was  more  disturbed  than  he  had  erer 
seen  her  by  any  matter  relating  to  herself^  and  anziooa  to  relief  e 
her  if  possible,  he  said,  looking  at  her  affectionately, 

**  Kay,  I  can't  find  6inlt  with  anything  Dinah  does.  I  belicTe 
her  thoughts  are  better  than  our  guesses,  let  'em  be  what  they 
may.  I  should  ha'  been  thankfm  for  her  to  stay  among  ns; 
bat  if  she  thinks  well  to  go,  I  wouldn't  cross  her,  or  make  it 
hard  to  her  by  objecting.  We  owe  her  something  different  to 
that" 

As  it  often  hi4>pens,  the  words  intended  to  relieve  her  were 
jost  too  much  for  DiDah^s  susceptible  feelings  at  this  moment 
The  tears  came  into  the  grey  eyes  too  &8t  to  be  hidden ;  and 
she  got  up  hurriedly,  meaning  it  to  be  understood  that  she  was 
going  to  put  on  her  bonnet 

*"  Mother,  whatV  Dinah  crying  for  f  said  Totty.  *"  She  isn't 
a  nanghty  dell." 

•*  Thee^st  gone  a  bit  too  fur,"  said  Mr.  Poyser.  "We've  no 
right  t'  interfore  with  her  doing  as  she  likes.  An'  thee'dst  be 
as  angry  as  could  be  wi'  me,  if  I  said  a  word  against  anythii^ 
she  did." 

"Because  you'd  very  like  be  finding  fiuilt  wi'out  reason," 
said  Mrs.  Poyser.  "But  there's  reason  i'  wbat  I  say,  else  I 
shouldna  say  it  It's  easy  talking  for  them  as  can't  love  her  so 
well  as  her  own  aunt  does.  An'  me  got  so  used  to  her !  I  shall 
feel  as  uneasy  as  a  new-sheared  sheep  when  she's  gone  fix>m  me. 
An'  to  think  of  her  leaving  a  parish  where  she's  so  looked  on. 
There's  Mr.  Irwine  makes  as  much  of  her  as  if  she  was  a  lady, 
for  all  her  being  a  Methodist,  an'  wi'  that  maggot  o'  preachii^ 
in  her  head  ; — God  forgi'e  me  if  I'm  i'  the  wrong  to  call  it  so. 

"  Ay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  looking  jocose ;  "  but  Siee  dostna  tell 
^dam  what  he  said  to  thee  about  it  one  day.  Tbd  missis  was 
saying,  Adam,  as  the  preaching  was  th'  only  foult  to  be  found 
wi'  I^nah,  and  Mr.  Irwine  says,  ^But  you  mustn't  find  fodt 
with  her  for  that»  Mrs.  Poyser;  you  foiget  she's  got  no  husband 
to  preach  to.  I'll  answer  for  it,  you  grive  Poyser  many  a  good 
sermon.'  The  parson  had  thee  there,"  Mr.  Pojrser  added, 
laughing  unctuously.  "I  told  Bartle  Massey  on  it,  an'  he 
laughed  too." 

"Yes,  it's  a  small  joke  sets  men  laughing  when  they  sit 
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a-staring  at  one  another  with  a  pipe  i'  their  months,"  said  Mrs. 
I^oyser.  ^  Give  Bartle  Massey  hm  way,  and  heM  have  all  the 
sharpness  to  himseil  K  the  chaff-cutter  had  the  making  of  ns^ 
we  should  all  be  straw,  I  reckon.  Totty,  my  chicken,  go  up- 
stairs to  cousin  Dinah,  and  see  what  she's  doing,  and  give  her 
a  pretty  kiss." 

This  errand  was  devised  for  Totty  as  a  means  of  checking 
certain  threatening  symptoms  about  the  comers  of  the  mouth ; 
for  Tommy,  no  longer  expectant  of  cake,  was  lifting  up  his 
evelids  with  his  forefingers,  and  turning  his  eyeballs  towards 
Totty,  in  a  way  that  she  felt  to  be  disagreeably  personal. 

"  1  ou're  rare  and  busy  now^-eh,  Adam  ?"  said  Mr.  Poyser. 
^  Burgees  getting  so  bad  wf  his  asthmy,  it^s  well  if  heUl  ever  do 
much  riding  about  again." 

**  Yes,  we^ve  got  a  pretty  bit  o'  building  on  hand  now,"  said 
Adam :  ^  what  with  the  repairs  on  th*  estate,  and  the  new 
houses  at  Treddles'on." 

**  I'll  bet  a  penny  that  new  house  Burge  is  building  on  his 
own  bit  o*  land  is  for  him  and  Mary  to  go  to,"  said  Mr.  Poyser. 
**  He'll  be  for  laying  by  business  soon,  I'll  warranty  and  be  want- 
ing you  to  take  to  it  all,  and  pav  him  so  much  by  th'  'ear.  We 
shall  see  you  living  on  th'  nill  before  another  twelvemont's 
over." 

*^  Well,"  said  Adam,  **  I  should  like  t'  have  the  business  in 
ray  own  hands.  It  isn't  as  I  mind  much  about  getting  any 
more  money :  we'v^  enough  and  to  spare  now,  with  only  our 
two  selves  and  mother ;  but  I  should  liJce  to  have  my  own  way 
about  things  :  I  could  try  plans  then,  as  I  can't  do  now." 

"  You  get  on  pretty  well  wi'  the  new  steward,  I  reckon  ?" 
said  Mr.  Poyser. 

^  Yes,  yes ;  he's  a  sensible  man  enough :  understands  farming 
— ^lie's  carrying  on  the  draining,  and  all  that,  capital.  You 
must  go  some  day  towards  the  Stonyshire  side,  and  see  what 
alterations  they're  making.  But  he's  got  no  notion  about 
buildings :  you  can  so  seldom  get  hold  of  a  man  as  can  turn  his 
brains  to  more  nor  one  thing ;  it's  just  as  if  they  wore  blinkers 
like  th'  horses,  and  could  see  nothing  o'  one  side  of  'era.  Now, 
there's  Mr.  Irwine  has  got  notions  o'  building  more  nor  most 
architect* ;  for  as  for  th°  architects,  they  set  up  to  be  fine  fel- 
lows, but  the  most  of  'em  don't  know  where  to  set  a  chinaney 
so  as  it  shan't  be  quarrelling  with  a  door.  Mv  notion  is,  a 
practical  builder,  that's  got  a  bit  o'  taste,  makes  the  best  archi- 
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tcct  for  common  things;  and  Fve  ten  times  the  pleasure  f 
seeing  after  the  work  when  Vve  made  the  plan  myself." 

Mr.  Peyser  listened  with  an  admiring  interest  to  Adam^s 
discourse  on  hnilding ;  but  perhaps  it  SBggested  to  him  thai 
the  building  of  his  corn-rick  had  been  proceeding  a  little  too 
long  without  the  control  of  the  master's  eye;  for  when  Adam 
had  done  speaking,  he  got  up  and  said, 

"Well,  lad,  111  bid  you  good-by  now,  for  I'm  off  to  the  rick- 
yard  again.** 

Adam  rose  too,  for  he  saw  Dinah  entering,  with  her  bonnet 
on,  and  a  little  basket  in  her  hand,  preceded  by  Totty. 

"  YouVe  ready,  I  see,  Dinah,"  Adam  said ;  "so  well  set  6S, 
for  the  sooner  Fm  at  home  the  better." 

"Mother,"  said  Totty,  with  her  treble  pipe,  "Dinah  was 
saying  her  prayers  and  crying  ever  so." 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  the  mother :  "  little  gcUs  mnsn't  chatter  " 

Whereupon  the  father,  shaking  with  silent  laughter,  set  Totty 
on  the  white  deal  table,  and  desired  her  to  kiss  him.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Poyser,  you  perceive,  had  no  correct  principles  of  educa- 
tion. 

"Come  back  to-morrow,  if  Mrs.  Bede  doesn't  want  yon, 
Dinah,"  said  Mrs,  Poyser;  "but  you  can  stay,  you  know,  if 
she  is  ill." 

So,  when  the  good-bves  had  been  said,  Dinah  and  Adam 
left  the  Hall  Farm  togctLer. 


CHAPTER  L. 

IN  T^B   COTTAOE, 

Adah  did  not  ask  Dinah  to  take  his  arm  when  they  got  out 
into  the  lane.  He  had  never  yet  done  so,  often  as  they  had 
walked  together;  for  he  bad  observed  that  she  never  walked 
arm-in-arm  with  Seth,  and  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  kind  of 
support  was  not  agreeable  to  her,  So  they  walked  apart, 
though  side  by  side,  and  the  close  poke  of  her  little  black  bon- 
net hid  her  face  from  him. 

"You  can't  be  happy,  then,  to  make  the  Hall  Farm  yonr 
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home,  Dinah  f "  Adam  said  with  the  quiet  interest  of  a  bro- 
ther, who  has  no  anxiety  for  himself  in  the  matter.  ^It's  a 
pity,  seeing  they're  so  fond  of  yon." 

**You  know,  Adam,  my  heart  is  as  their  heart,  so  far  as  lore 
for  them  and  care  for  their  welfare  goes ;  but  they  are  in  no 
present  need,  tlieir  sorrows  are  healed,  and  1  feel  that  I  am 
called  back  to  my  old  work,  in  which  I  found  a  blessing  that  I 
have  missed  of  late  in  the  midst  of  too  abundant  worldly  good. 
I  know  it  is  a  vain  thought  to  flee  from  the  work  tliat  God 
appoints  us,  for  the  sake  of  finding  a  greater  blessing  to  our 
own  souls,  as  if  we  could  choose  for  ourselves  where  we  shall 
find  the  falness  of  the  Divine  Presence,  instead  of  seeking  it 
where  alone  it  is  to  be  found,  in  loving  obedience.  But  now, 
I  believe,  I  have  a  clear  showing  that  my  work  lies  elsewhere — 
at  least  for  a  time.  In  the  years  to  come,  if  my  aunt's  health 
should  &il,  or  she  should  otherwise  need  me,  I  shall  return." 

'^You  know  best,  Dinah,"  said  Adam.  ^I  don't  believe 
you'd  go  against  the  wishes  of  them  that  love  you,  and  are 
akin  to  you,  without  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  in  your  own 
conscience.  I've  no  right  to  say  anything  about  my  being 
sorry :  you  know  well  enough  what  cause  I  have  to  put  you 
above  every  other  friend  Tve  got ;  and  if  it  had  been  ordered 
so  that  you  could  ha'  been  my  sister,  and  lived  with  us  all  out' 
lives,  I  should  ha'  counted  it  the  greatest  blessing  as  could 
happen  to  us  now ;  but  Seth  tells  me  there's  no  hope  o'  that : 
your  feelings  are  different ;  and  perhaps  I'm  taking  too  much 
upon  me  to  speak  about  it" 

Dinah  maae  no  answer,  and  they  walked  on  in  silence  for 
some  yards,  till  they  came  to  the  stone  stile ;  where,  as  Adam 
had  passed  through  first,  and  turned  round  to  give  her  his 
hand  while  she  mounted  the  unusually  high  step,  she  could 
not  prevent  him  from  seeing  her  face.  It  stmck  him  with 
surprise  ;  for  the  my  eyes,  usually  so  mild  and  grave,  had 
the  bright  uneasy  glance  which  accompanies  suppressed  agita- 
tion, and  the  slight  fiush  in  her  cheeks,  with  wnich  she  had 
come  down  stairs,  was  heightened  to  a  deep  rose-color.  She 
looked  as  if  she  were  only  sister  to  Dinah.  Adam  was 
silent  with  surprise  and  conjecture  for  some  moments,  and  then 
he  said: 

^  I  hope  Fve  not  hurt  or  displeased  you  by  what  I've  said, 
Dinah  :  perhi^  I  was  making  too  fi-ee.  I've  no  wish  differ- 
ent from  what  you  see  to  be  best ;  and  I'm  satisfied  for  you  to 
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live  thirty  mile  oW,  if  yoa  think  it  right  I  shiill  thiDk  of  yoa 
just  as  much  as  I  do  now ;  for  youVe  bound  up  with  what  I 
can  no  more  help  remembering,  than  I  can  help  my  heart 
beating.*^ 

Poor  Adam !  Thus  do  men  blunder.  Dinah  made  no  an- 
swer, bat  she  presently  said, 

^  Have  you  heard  any  news  from  that  poor  young  man  since 
we  last  spoke  of  him  V 

Dinah  always  called  Arthur  so;  she  had  never  lost  the 
imaffe  of  him  as  she  had  seen  him  in  the  prison. 

^  Yes,''  said  Adam.  ''  Mr.  Irwine  read  me  part  of  a  letter 
from  him  yesterday.  It*s  pretty  certain,  they  say,  that  there^ll 
be  a  peace  soon,  though  nobody  believes  itUl  kst  long ;  but 
he  says  he  doesn't  mean  to  come  home.  He's  no  heart  £or  it 
yet ;  and  it's  better  for  others  that  he  should  keep  away.  Mr. 
Irwine  thinks  he's  in  the  right  not  to  come  :— itsa  sorrowful 
letter.  He  asks  about  you  and  the  Poysers,  as  he  always  doe& 
There's  one  thing  in  the  letter  cut  me  a  good  deal : — *  You 
can't  think  what  an  old  fellow  I  feel,'  he  says ;  '  I  make  no 
schemes  now.  I'm  the  best  when  I've  a  good  day's  march  or 
fighting  before  me.' " 

*^  H^s  of  a  rash,  warm-hearted  nature,  like  Esau,  for  whom 
^  I  have  always  felt  great  pity,"  said  Dinah«  ^  That  meeting 
between  the  brothers)  where  Esau  is  so  loving  and  generous, 
and  Jacob  so  timid  and  distrustful,  notwithstanding  nis  sense 
of  the  Divine  (avor,  has  always  touched  me  greatly.  Truly, 
I  have  been  tempted  sometimes  to  say,  that  Jacob  was  of  a 
mean  spirit  But  that  is  our  trial : — we  must  learn  to  see  the 
good  in  the  midst  of  much  that  is  unlovely."- 

^*  Ah,"  said  Adam,  ^  I  like  to  read  about  Moses  best»  in  th' 
Old  Testament  He  carried  a  hard  business  well  through,  and 
died  when  other  folks  were  goinflr  to  reap  the  fruits ;  a  man 
must  have  courage  to  look  at  his  life  so,  and  think  what'li  come 
of  it  afiier  he's  dead  and  gone.  A  good  solid  bit  o'  work  lasts ; 
if  it's  only  laying  a  floor  down,  somebody's  the  better  for  it 
being  done  well,  besides  the  man  as  does  it" 

They  were  both  glad  to  talk  of  subjects  that  were  not  per- 
sonal, and  in  this  way  they  went  on  till  they  passed  the  bridge 
across  the  Willow  Brook,  when  Adam  turned  round  and  said, 

'^Ah,  here's  Seth.  I  thought  he'd  be  home  soon.  Does 
he  know  of  your  going,  Dinah  f" 

*'  Yes,  I  told  him  last  Sabbath." 
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Adam  remembered  now  that  Setfi  had  come  home  mnch 
depressed  on  Sunday  evening,  a  circumstance  which  had  been 
very  annsual  with  him  of  late,  for  the  happiness  he  had  in 
seeing  Dinah  every  week  seemed  long  to  have  outweighed  the 
pain  of  knowing  ^e  would  never  marry  him.  This  evening 
he  had  his  habitual  air  of  dreamy  benignant  contentment*  untu 
he  came  quite  close  to  Dinah,  and  saw  the  traces  of  tears  on 
her  delicate  eyelids  and  eyelashes.  He  gave  one  rapid  glance 
at  his  brother ;  but  Adam  was  evidently  qnite  outside  the  cur- 
rent of  emotion  that  had  shaken  Dinidi :  he  wore  his  every- 
day look  of  onexpectant  calm.  Seth  tried  not  to  let  Dinah 
see  that  he  had  noticed  her  face,  and  only  said, 

"  Fm  thankful  youVe  come,  Dinah,  for  mother's  been  hun- 
gering after  the  sight  of  you  all  day.  She  began  to  talk  of 
you  £e  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

When  they  entered  the  cottage,  Lisbeth  was  seated  in  her 
arm-chair,  too  tired  with  setting  out  the  evening  meal,  a  task 
she  always  perfonned  a  long  time  beforehand,  to  go  and  meet 
them  at  the  door  as  usual  when  she  heard  the  approaching 
footsteps. 

^  Coom,  child,  thee't  coom  at  last,**  she  said,  when  Dinah 
went  towards  her.  **  What  dost  mane  by  lavin*  me  a  week, 
an'  ne'er  coomin'  a-niffh  me  ?" 

'^Dear  friend,"  said  Dinah,  taking  her  hand,  '^you're  not 
well.    If  I'd  known  it  sooner,  I'd  have  come." 

^  An'  how's  thee  t'  know  ^f  thee  dostna  coom  f  Th'  lads 
on'y  know  what  I  tell  'eni  :  as  long  as  ye  can  stir  hand  and 
foot  the  men  think  ye're  hearty.  But  I'm  none  so  bad,  on'y  a 
bit  of  a  cold  sets  me  achin'.  An'  th'  lads  tease  me  so  t'  ha' 
somebody  wi'  me  t'  do  the  work — they  make  me  ache  wuss  wi' 
talkin'.  If  thee  'dst  come  and  stay  wi'  me,  they'd  let  me  alone. 
The  Foysers  canna  want  thee  so  bad  as  I  do.  But  take  thy 
bonnet  off,  an'  let  me  look  at  thee." 

Dinah  was  moving  away,  but  Lisbeth  held  her  fast,  while  she 
was  taking  <^  her  bonnet,  and  looked  at  her  face,  as  one  looks 
into  a  newly-gathered  snowdrop,  to  renew  the  old  impressions 
of  purity  and  gentleness. 

** What's  the  matter  wi'  thee?"  said  Lisbeth,  in  astonish- 
ment ;  "thee  'st  been  a-cryin'." 

^  It's  only  a  grief  that'll  pass  away,"  said  Dinah,  who  did 
not  wish  just  now  to  call  forth  Lisbeth's  remonstrances  by  dis- 
closing her  intention  to  leave  Haysiope.     "You  shall  know 
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about  it  shortly — ^we'U  talk  of  it  to-niglit    I  shall  stay  with 
you  to-night." 

Lisbeth  was  pacified  by  this  prospect ;  and  she  had  the  whole 
evening  to  talk  wiUi  Dinah  alone ;  for  there  was  a  new  room 
in  the  cottage,  you  remember,  built  nearly  two  years  ago,  in 
the  expectation  of  a  new  inmate ;  and  here  Adam  always  sat 
when  he  had  writing  to  do,  or  plans  to  make.  Seth  sat  there 
too  this  evening,  for  he  knew  his  mother  would  like  to  have 
Dihah  all  to  herselC 

There  were  two  pretty  pictures  on  the  two  sides  of  the  wall 
in  the  cottage.  On  one  side  there  was  the  broad-shouldered, 
large-featur^  hardy  old  woman,  in  her  blue  jacket  and  buff 
kerchief,  with  her  dim-eyed  anxious  looks  turned  continually 
on  the  lily  fiice  and  the  slight  form  in  the  black  dress  that  were 
either  moving  lightly  about  in  helpful  activity,  or  seated  close 
by  the  old  woman^s  arm-chair,  holding  her  withered  hand,  with 
eyes  lifted  towards  her  to  speak  a  language  which  Lisbeth 
understood  far  better  than  the  ^  Bible  or  Uie  hymn-book.  She 
would  scarcely  listen  to  reading  at  all  to-night  '^Nay,  nay, 
shut  the  book,"  she  said.  ''We  mun  talk.  I  want  t'  know  what 
thee  wast  cryin'  about  Hast  got  troubles  o'  thy  own,  like 
other  folks  f 

On  the  other  side  of  the  wall  there  were  the  two  brothers, 
so  like  each  other  in  the  midst  of  their  unlikeness:  Adam,  with 
knit  brows,  shaggy  hair,  and  dark  vigorous  color,  absorbed  in 
his  ''figuring;"  Seth,  with  lai^  nigged  features,  the  close  copy 
of  his  brother's,  but  with  thin  wavy  brown  hair  and  blue 
dreamy  eyes,  as  often  as  not  looking  vaguely  out  of  the  window 
instead  of  at  his  book,  i^ttiough  it  was  a  niewly-bought  book 
— Wesley^s  abridgment  o:  Madame  Guyon's  life,  which  was 
full  of  wonder  and  interest  for  him.  Seth  had  said  to  Adam, 
"  Can  I  help  thee  with  anything  in  here  to-nightf  I  don^t 
want  to  make  a  noise  in  the  shop.'* 

^No,  lad,"  Adam  answered,  ''there's  nothing  but  wnat  I 
must  do  myself.    Thee'st  got  thy  new  book  to  read." 

And  often,  when  Seth  was  quite  unconscious,  Adam,  as  he 
paused  after  drawing  a  line  with  his  ruler,  looked  at  his  brother 
with  a  kind  smile  dawning  in  his  eyes.  He  knew  "th'  lad 
liked  to  sit  full  o'  thoughts  he  could  give  no  account  of;  they'd 
never  come  t'  anything,  but  they  made  him  happy ;"  and  in 
the  last  year  or  so,  Adam  had  been  getting  more  and  more 
indulgent  to  Seth.  It  was  part  of  that  growing  tenderness 
which  came  from  the  sorrow  at  work  within  bini. 
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For  Adam,  thongh  yon  see  him  quite  nia^ter  of  himself, 
working  hard  and  delighting  in  his  Yfork  after  his  inborn 
inalienable  nature,  had  not  outlived  his  sorrow — had  not  felt- 
it  slip  from  him  as  a  temporary  burthen,  and  leave  him  the 
same  man  again.  Do  any  of  us  f  God  forbid.  It  would  be  a 
poor  result  of  all  our  anguish  and  our  wrestling,  if  we  won 
nothing  but  our  old  selves  at  the  end  of  it — if  we  could  return 
to  the  same  blind  loves,  the  same  self-confident  blame,  the  same 
light  thoughts  of  human  suffering,  the  same  frivolous  gossip 
over  blighted  human  lives,  the  same  feeble  sense  of  that  Un- 
known towards  which  we  have  sent  forth  irrepressible  cries  in 
our  loneliness.  Let  us  rather  be  thankful  that  our  sorrow  lives 
in  us  as  an  indestructible  force,  only  changing  its  form,  as  forces 
do,  and  passing  from  pain  into  sympathy — the  one  poor  word 
which  includes  all  our  best  insight  and  our  best  love.  Net  that 
this  transformation  of  pain  into  sympathy  had  completely  taken 
place  in  Adam  yet :  there  was  still  a  great  remnant  of  pain, 
which  he  felt  would  subsist  as  long  as  her  pain  was  not  a 
memory,  but  an  existing  thing,  which  he  must  think  of  as 
renewed  with  the  light  of  eveiy  new  morning.  But  we  got 
accustomed  to  mental  as  well  as  bodily  pain,  without,  for  all 
that,  losing  our  sensibility  to  it :  it  becomes  a  habit  of  our  lives, 
and  we  cease  to  imagine  a  condition  of  perfect  ease  as  possible 
for  us.  Desire  is  chastened  into  submission ;  and  we  are  con- 
tented with  our  day  when  we  have  been  able  to  bear  our  grief 
in  silence,  and  act  as  if  we  were  not  suffering.  For  it  is  at  such 
periods  that  the  sense  of  our  lives  having  visible  and  invisible 
relations  beyond  any  of  which  ci**  '^r  our  present  or  prospective 
self  is  the  centre,  grows  like  a  i:*'<^«cle  that  we  are  obliged  to 
lean  on  and  exert 

That  was  Adam's  state  of  mind  i/n  this  second  autumn  of  his 
sorrow.  His  work,  as  you  know,  had  always  been  part  of  his 
relijjon,  and  from  very  early  days  he  saw  clearly  that  good 
carpentry  was  God*s  will — was  that  form  of  God's  will  that 
most  immediately  concerned  him  ;  but  now  there  was  no  mar- 
gin of  dreams  for  him  beyond  this  daylight  reality,  no  holiday- 
time  in  the  working-day  world ;  no  moment  in  the  distance 
when  duty  would  tiu^e  off  her  iron  glove  and  breastplate,  and 
clasp  him  gently  into  rest.  He  conceived  no  picture  of  the 
future  but  one  made  up  of  hard-working  days  such  as  he'  lived 
through,  with  growing  contentment  and  intensity  of  interest, 
every  fresh  week :  love,  he  thought,  could  never  be  anything 
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to  him  bat  a  liring  inemorj — a  limb  lopped  ofl^  bat  not  gone 
from  coDBcioasness.  He  did  not  know  that  the  power  of  lov- 
ing was  all  the  while  gaining  new  force  within  him ;  that  the 
new  sensibilities  bought  by  a  deep  experience  were  so  nmnj 
new  fibres  by  which  it  was  possible,  nay,  necessary  to  him,  that 
his  natare  shoald  interwine  with  anoUier.  Yet  he  was  aware 
that  common  affection  and  friendship  were  more  precaoos  to 
him  than  they  n^  to  be, — that  he  clang  more  to  his  mother 
and  Seth,  and  had  an  anspeakable  satisfiu^tion  in  the  s^t  or 
imagination  of  any  small  addition  to  their  happiness^  The 
Poysers,  too— hardly  three  or  four  days  passed  but  he  felt  the 
need  of  seeing  them,  and  interchanging  words  and  looks  of 
friendliness  with  them :  he  woold  hare  felt  this,  probably,  even 
if  Dinah  had  not  been  with  them ;  hot  he  had  only  said  the 
simplest  tnith  in  telling  Dinah  that  he  put  her  above  all  other 
friends  in  the  world.  Could  anything  bo  more  natural !  For 
in  the  darkest  moments  of  memory  the  thought  of  her  always 
came  as  the  first  ray  of  returning  comfort :  the  early  days  of 
gloom  at  the  Hall  Farm  had  been  gradually  turned  into  soft 
moonlight  by  her  presence ;  and  in  Uie  cottage,  too^ — for  she 
had  come  at  every  spare  moment  to  soothe  and  cheer  poor  Lis- 
betfa,  who  had  been  stricken  with  a  fear  that  subdued  even  her 
qderulousness,  at  the  sight  of  her  darling  Adam's  care-worn 
face.  He  had  become  used  to  watching  her  light  quiet  move- 
ments, her  pretty  loving  ways  to  the  children,  when  he  went  to 
the  Hall  Farm ;  to  listen  for  her  voice  as  for  recurrent  music ; 
to  think  everything  she  said  and  did  was  just  right,  and  could 
not- have  been  better.  In  spite  of  his  wisdom,  he  could  not  find 
fault  with  her  for  her  over-indulgence  of  the  children,  who  had 
managed  to  convert  Dinah  the  preacher,  before  whom  a  circle 
of  rough  men  had  often  trembled  a  little,  into  a  copvenient 
household  slave ;  though  Dinah  herself  was  rather  ashamed  of 
this  weakness,  and  had  some  inward  conflict  as  to  her  departure 
from  the  precepts  of  Solomon.  Yes,  there  was  one  thin^  that 
might  have  been  better ;  ^e  might  have  loved  Seth,  and  con- 
sented to  marry  him.  He  felt  a  little  vexed  for  his  brother's 
sake ;  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  regretfully  how  Dinah, 
as  Seth's  wife,  could  have  made  their  home  as  happj  as  it 
could  be  for  them  all — how  she  was  the  one  being  that  would 
have  soothed  their  mother's  last  days  into  peacefulness  and 
rest 
**  It's  wonderful  she  doesn't  love  th'  lad,"  Adam  had  said 
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sometimes  to  himself;  "^  for  anybodj  'ud  think  he  was  just  cat 
oat  for  her.  But  her  heart's  so  taken  up  with  other  things. 
She's  one  o'  those  women  that  feel  no  drawing  towards  having 
a  husband  and  children  o'  their  own.  She  thinks  she  should 
be  filled  ap  with  her  own  life  then ;  and  she's  been  used  so  to 
living  in  other  folks's  cares,  she  can't  bear  the  thought  of  her 
heart  being  shut  up  from  'em.  I  see  how  it  is,  well  enough. 
She's  cut  out  o'  different  stuff  from  most  women  :  I  saw  that 
long  ago.  She's  never  easy  but  when  she's  helping  somebody, 
and  marriage  'ud  interfere  with  her  ways^-that's  true.  I've  no 
right  to  be  contriving  and  thinking  it  'ud  be  better  if  she'd 
have  Seth,  as  if  I  was  wiser  than  she  is ; — or  than  God  either, 
for  he  made  her  what  she  is,  and  that's  one  o'  the  greatest 
blessings  I've  ever  had  from  his  hands,  and  others  besides 
me. 

This  self-reproof  had  recurred  strongly  to  Adam's  mind, 
when  he  gathered  from  Dinah's  face  that  he  hail  wounded  her 
by  referring  to  his  wish  that  she  had  accepted  Scth,  and  so  he 
had  endeavored  to  put  into  the  strongest  words  his  confidence 
in  her  decision  as  right — his  resignation  to  her  going  away 
from  them,  and  ceasing  to  make  part  of  their  life  otuerwiso 
than  by  living  in  their  thoughts,  if  that  separation  were  chosen 
by  herself.  He  felt  sure  she  knew  quite  well  enough  hoW 
much  he  cared  to  see  her  continually — to  talk  to  her  with  the 
silent  consciousness  of  a  mutual  great  remembrance.  It  was 
not  possible  she  should  hear  anything  but  self-renouncing 
affection  and  respect  in  his  assurance  that  he  was  contented 
for  her  to  go  away ;  and  yet  there  remained  an  uneasy  feeling 
in  his  mind  that  he  had  not  said  quite  the  right  thing — that, 
somehow,  Dinah  had  not  understood  him. 

Dinah  must  have  risen  a  little  before  the  sun  the  next  morn- 
ing, for  she  was  down  stairs  about  five  o'clock.  So  was  Seth  ; 
for,  through  Lisbeth's  obstinate  refusal  to  have  any  woman- 
helper  in  this  house,  he  had  learnt  to  make  himself  as  Adam 
said,  ^  very  handy  in  the  housework,"  that  he  might  save  his 
mother  from  too  great  weariness ;  on  which  ground  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  him  unmanly,  any  more  than  you  can  have 
thought  the  gallant  Colonel  Bath  unmanly  when  he  made  the 
gruel  for  his  invalid  sister.  Adam,  who  had  sat  up  late  at  his 
writing,  was  still  asleep,  and  was  not  likely,  Seth  said,  to  be 
down  till  breakfast-time.  O^n  as  Dinah  had  visited  Lisbeth 
during  the  last  eighteen  months,  she  had  never  slept  in  the 
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cottage  since  that  night  after  Thias's  death,  when,  yon  renaem- 
ber,  Lisbeth  praised  her  deft  movements,  and  even  gave  a  mo- 
dified approval  to  her  porridge.  But  in  that  long  interval 
Dinah  had  made  great  advances  in  household  cleverness ;  and 
this  morning,  since  Seth  was  there  to  help,  she  was  bent  on 
bringing  everything  to  a  pitch  of  cleanliness  and  order  that 
would  have  satisfi^  her  aunt  Poyser.  The  cottage  was  far 
from  that  standard  at  present,  for  Lisbeth*s  rheumatism  had 
forced  her  to  give  up  her  old  habits  of  dilettante  scouring  and 
polishing.  When  the  house-place  was  to  her  mind,  Dinah 
went  into  the  new  room,  where  Adam  had  be«n  writing  the 
night  before,  to  see  what  sweeping  and  dusting  were  needed 
there.  She  opened  the  window  and  let  in  the  fresh  morning 
air,  and  the  smell  of  the  sweet-brier,  and  the  bright  low-slant- 
ing rays  of  the  early  sun,  which  made  a  glory  about  her  pale 
&ce  and  pale  auburn  hair  as  she  held  tlie  long  brush,  and 
swept,  singing  to  herself  in  a  very  low  tone — nke  a  sweet 
summer  murmur  that  you  have  to  listen  for  very  closely— one 
of  Charies  Wesley's  hymns  : 

"Ktemal  Beam  of  Light  Divine, 
Fountain  of  unexliausted  love, 
In  whom  the  Father*8  glories  shine^ 
Through  earth  beneath  and  heaven  above ; 

Jesus  I  the  weary  wanderer's  rest, 

Give  me  thy  easy  yoke  to  bear ; 
With  Btead&st  patience  arm  my  breast 

With  spotless  love  and  holy  fear. 

Speak  to  my  warring  passions,  '  Peace  1* 
Say  to  my  trembling  heart,  *  Be  still  I' 

Thy  power  my  strength  and  fortress  is, 
For  all  things  serve  thy  sovereign  wilL" 

She  laid  by  the  brush,  and  took  up  the  duster;  and  if  yon 
had  ever  lived  in  Mrs.  Poyser's  household,  you  would  know 
how  the  duster  behaved  in  Dinah's  hand — how  it  went  into 
every  small  comer,  and  on  every  ledge  in  and  out  of  sight — 
how  it  went  again  and  again  round,  every  bar  of  the  chairs, 
and  every  leg,  and  under  and  over  everything  that  lay  on  the 
table,  till  it  came  to  Adam's  papers  anj  rulers,  and  the  open 
desk  near  them.  Dinah  dusted  up  to  the  very  edge  of  these, 
and  then  hesitated,  looking  at  them  with  a  longing  but  timid 
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eye.  It  was  painful  to  see  how  much  dust  there  was  among 
them.  As  she  was  looking  in  this  way,  she  heard  Seth*s  step 
just  outside  the  open  door  towards  which  her  back  was  turned, 
and  said,  raising  her  clear  treble, 

^^Seth,  is  your  brother  wrathful  when  his  papers  are  stirred?** 

"  Yes,  very,  when  they  are  not  put  back  in  the  right  places," 
said  a  deep  strong  voice,  not  Seth's. 

It  was  as  if  Dinah  had  put  her  hands  unawares  on  a  vibrat- 
ing chord ;  she  was  shaken  with  an  intense  thrill,  and  for  the 
instant  felt  nothing  else ;  then  she  knew  her  cheeks  were  glow- 
ing, and  dared  not  look  round,  but  stood  still,  distressed  be- 
cause she  could  not  say  good-morning  in  a  friendly  way. 
Adam,  finding  that  she  did  not  look  round  so  as  to  see  the 
smile  on  his  race,  was  afraid  she  had  thought  him  serious  about 
his  wrathful  ness,  and  went  up  to  her,  so  that  she  was  obliged 
to  look  at  him. 

**'  What!  you  think  Tm  a  cross  fellow  at  home,  Dinah  V  he 
said,  smilingly. 

'^Nay,'*  said  Dinah,  looking  up  with  timid  eyes,  ''not  so. 
But  you  might  be  put  about  by  finding  things  meddled  with ; 
and  even  the  man  Moses,  the  meekest  of  men,  was  wrathful 
sometimes." 

''Come,  then,*'  said  Adam,  looking  at  her  affectionately, 
"  ril  help  you  move  the  things,  and  put  *em  back  again,  and 
then  tliey  can't  get  wrong.  You're  getting  to  be  your  aunt's 
own  niece,  I  see,  for  particularness." 

They  began  their  little  task  together,  but  Dinah  had  not 
recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  think  of  any  remark,  and  Adam 
looked  at  her  aneasily.  Dinah,  he  thought,  had  seemed  to  dis- 
approve him  somehow  lately ;  she  had  not  been  so  kind  and 
open  to  him  as  she  used  to  be.  He  wanted  her  to  look  at  him, 
and  be  as  pleased  as  he  was  himself  with  doing  this  bit  of  playful 
work.  But  Dinah  did  not  look  at  him ;  it  was  easy  for  her  to 
avoid  looking  at  the  tall  man ;  and  when  at  last  there  was  no 
more  dusting  to  be  done,  and  no  further  excuse  for  him  to 
linger  near  her,  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  said,  in  rather 
a  pleading  tone, 

"  Dinah,  you're  not  displeased  with  me  for  anything,  are  you  ? 
I've  not  said  or  done  anything  to  make  you  think  ill  of  me  ?" 

The  question  surprised  her,  and  relieved  her  by  giving  a  new 
course  to  her  feeling.  She  looked  up  at  him  now,  quite  ear- 
nestly, almost  with  the  tears  coming,  and  said, 
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**  Oh,  no,  Adam !  how  coald  jon  think  so  f 

^  I  coaldn't  bear  70a  not  to  feel  as  ronch  a  friend  to  me  as 
I  do  to  70a,'*  said  Adam.  ^  And  you  donH  know  the  ndoc  I 
set  on  the  very  thought  of  yon,  Dinah.  That  was  what  I 
meant  yesterday,  when  I  said  I'd  be  content  for  yon  to  go,  if 
yoa  thought  right  I  meant,  the  thought  of  yon  was  worth  so 
much  to  me,  i  should  feel  I  ought  to  be  thankful,  and  not 
grumble,  if  yon  see  right  to  go  away.  Yon  know  I  do  mind 
parting  with  you,  Dinah  ?" 

**Yes,  dear  friend,'*  said  Dinah,  trembling,  but  trying  to 
speak  calmly,  ^^  I  know  you  have  a  brother's  heart  towiutis  me, 
and  we  shall  often  be  with  one  another  in  spirit ;  but  at  this 
season  I  am  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations :  yon 
must  not  mark  me.  I  feel  called  to  leave  my  Kindred  for  a 
while ;  but  it  is  a  trial :  the  flesh  is  weak." 

Adam  saw  that  it  pained  her  to  be  obliged  to  answer. 

•*  I  hurt  you  by  talking  about  it,  Dinah,**  he  said :  "  I'll  say 
no  more.     Let's  see  if  Setfa's  ready  with  breakfast  now." 

That  is  a  simple  scene,  reader.  But  it  is  almost  certain  that 
you,  too,  have  been  in  love — perhaps,  even,  more  than  once, 
though  you  may  not  choose  to  say  so  to  all  your  lady  friends. 
If  so,  you  will  no  more  think  the  slight  words,  thjs  timid  looks, 
the  tremulous  touches,  by  which  two  human  souls  approach 
each  other  gradually,  like  two  little  quivering  rain-streams,  be- 
fore they  mingle  into  one — ^yoa  will  no  more  think  these  things 
trivial,  than  you  will  think  the  first-detected  signs  of  coming 
spring  trivial,  though  they  be  but  a  faint,  indescribable  some- 
thing in  the  air  and  in  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  the  tiniest 
perceptible  budding  on  the  hedgerow  branches.  Those  slight 
words  and  looks  and  touches  are  part  of  the  soul's  langtiage ; 
and  the  finest  language,  I  believe,  is  chiefly  made  np  of  unim- 
posing  words,  such  as  "light,"  ** sound,"  "stars,"  "music" — 
words  really  not  worth  looking  at,  or  hearing,  in  themselves, 
any  more  than  "  chips"  or  "  sawdust ;"  it  is  only  that  they  hap- 
pen to  be  the  signs  of  something  un^akably  ffreat  and  beauti- 
ful. I  am  of  opinion  that  love  is  a  great  and  beautiful  thing 
too ;  and  if  you  agree  with  me,  the  smallest  signs  of  it  will  not 
bo  chips  and  sawdust  to  you :  thev  will  rather  be  like  those 
little  words,  "  light"  and  "  music,  stirring  the  long-winding 
fibres  of  your  memory,  and  enriching  your  present  with  your 
most  precious  past 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

BITNDAT   MORNING. 

Lisbbth's  toach  of  rhenniftiisiii  conld  not  be  made  to  appear 
aerions  enoagh  to  detain  Dinah  another  night  from  the  Hall 
Farm,  now  she  had  made  np  her  mind  to  leave  her  aunt  so 
soon;  and  at  evening  the  friends  must  part.  **For  a  long 
while,"  Dinah  had  said ;  for  she  had  told  Lisbeth  of  her  resolve. 

'^Then  it'll  be  for  all  ipj  life,  an'  I  shall  ne'er  see  thee 
again,"  said  Lisbeth.  **  Long  while !  Fn  got  no  long  while  t' 
live.  An'  I  shall  be  took  bad  an'*  die,  an'  thee  canst  ne'er 
come  aruigh  me,  an'  I  shall  die  a-longing  for  thee." 

That  had  been  the  key-note  of  her  wailing  talk  all  day ;  for 
Adam  was  not  in  the  house,  and  so  she  put  no  restraint  on  her 
complaining.  She  had  tried  poor  Dinah  by  returning  again 
and  again  to  the  question,  why  she  must  go  away?  and  refusing 
to  accept  reasons,  which  seemed  to  her  nothing  but  whim  and 
^  contrairinesB ; "  and  still  more,  by  regretting  that  she  ^  couldna 
ha'  one  o'  the  lads,"  and  be  her  daughter. 

"Thee  couldstna  put  up  wi'  Seth,'  she  said  :  "  he  isna  cliver 
enough  for  thee,  happen ;  but  he'd  ha'  been  very  good  t'  thee 
— he^  as  handy  as  can  be  at  doin'  things  for  me  when  Fm 
bad;  an'  he^s  as  fond  o'  th'  Bible  an'  chapellin'  as  thee  a't 
thysen.  But  happen,  thee'dst  like  a  husband  better  as  isna 
just  the  cut  o'  thysen :  th'  runnin'  brook  isna  athirst  for  th' 
rain.  Adam  ^ud  ha'  done  for  thee — I  know  he  would  ;  an'  he 
might  come  t'  like  thee  well  enough,  if  thee'dst  stop.  But  he's 
as  stubborn  as  th'  iron  bar — ^there's  no  bendin'  him  no  way 
but's  own.  But  he'd  be  a  fine  husband  for  anybody,  be  they 
who  they  will,  so  looked- on  an'  so  cliver  as  he  is.  And  he'd 
be  rare  an'  lovin' :  it  does  me  good,  on'y  a  look  o'  the  lad's 
eye,  when  he  means  kind  tow'rt  me." 

Dinah  tried  to  escape  from  Lisbeth's  closest  looks  and  ques- 
tions by  finding  little  tasks  of  housework,  that  kept  her  moving 
about ;  and  as  soon  as  Seth  came  home  in  the  evening  she  put 
on  her  bonnet  to  go.  It  touched  Dinah  keenly  to  say  the  last 
good-by,  and  still  more  to  look  round  on  her  way  across  the 
fields,  and  see  the  old  woman  still  standing  at  the  door,  ^zing 
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after  her  till  she  mast  have  been  the  faintest  speck  in  the  dim 
ag^ed  eyes.  ^  The  God  of  love  and  peace  be  with  them,"  Dinah 
prayed,  as  she  looked  back  from  Uie  last  stile.  "  Make  them 
glad  according  to  the  days  wherein  thou  hast  afflicted  them, 
and  the  years  wherein  they  have  seen  evil.  It  is  thy  will  that 
I  should  part  fix>m  them ;  let  me  have  no  will  but  thine.^ 

Lisbeth  turned  into  the  house  at  last,  and  sat  down  in  the 
workshop  near  Seth,  who  was  busying  himself  there  with  fitting 
some  bits  of  turned  wood  he  had  brought  from  the  village,  into 
a  small  workbox  which  he  meant  to  give  to  Dinah  before  she 
went  away. 

'*  Thee^t  see  her  again  o'  Sunday  afore  she  goes,"  were  her 
first  words.  *^  If  thee  wast  good  for  anything,  thee^dst  make 
her  come  in  again  o'  Sunday  night  wi'  thee,  an'  see  me  once 
more." 

*^  Nay,  mother,"  said  Seth,  ^  Dinah  'ud  be  sure  to  come  again 
if  she  saw  right  to  come.  I  should  have  no  need  to  persuade 
her.  She  only  thinks  it  'ud  be  troubling  thee  for  nought,  just 
to  come  in  to  say  good*by  over  again." 

**  She'd  ne'er  go  away,  I  know,  if  Adam  'ud  be  fond  on  her 
an'  marry  her;  but  everything's  so  contrairy,"  said  Lisbeth, 
with  a  burst  of  vexation. 

Seth  paused  a  momenti  and  looked  up,  with  a  slight  blush, 
at  his  mother's  face.  ^^  What  I  has  she  said  anytliing  o'  that 
sort  to  thee,  mother? "  he*  said,  in  a  lower  tone. 

**Said?  nay,  she'll  say  nothin.'  It's  on'y  the  men  as  have  to 
wait  till  folks  say  things  afore  they  find  'em  out." 

^  Well,  but  what  makes  thee  think  so,  mother  ?  Wliat's  pnt 
it  into  thy  head  ? " 

^^  It's  no  matter  what's  put  it  into  my  head  :  my  head's  none 
so  hollow  as  it  must  get  in,  an'  nought  to  put  it  there.  I  know 
she's  fond  on  him,  as  I  know  th'  wind^s  comin'  in  at  th'  door, 
an'  that's  anoof.  An'  he  might  be  willin'  to  marry  her  if  he 
know'd  she's  fond  on  him,  but  he'll  ne'er  think  on't  if  somebody 
doesna  put  it  into's  head." 

His  mother's  suggestion  about  Dinah's  feeling  towards  Adam 
was  not  quite  a  new  thought  to  Seth,  but  her  last  words 
alarmed  him,  lest  she  should  herself  undertake  to  open  Adam^s 
eyes.  He  was  not  sure  about  Dinah's  feeling,  and  he  thought 
he  was  sure  about  Adam's. 

"  Nay,  mother,  nay,"  he  said,  earnestly,  **  thee  mustna  think 
o'  speaking  o'  such  things  to  Adam.     Thco'st  no  right  to  say 
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what  Dinah's  feelings  are  if  she  hasna  told  thee ;  and  it  *ad  do 
nothing  bnt  mischief  to  say  such  things  to  Adam :  he  feels  veiy 
gratefal  and  affectionate  towards  Dinah,  but  he's  no  thoughts 
towards  her  that  'nd  incline  him  to  make  her  his  wife ;  and  I 
don't  beliere  Dinah  'nd  many  him  either.  I  don't  think  she'll 
marry  at  all." 

**£%,"  said  Lisbeth,  impatiently.  "Thee  think'st  so  'cause 
she  wonldna  ha'  thee.  She'll  ne'er  marry  thee ;  thee  might'st 
as  well  like  her  V  ha'  thy  brother." 

Seth  was  hurt  "  Mother,"  he  said,  in  a  remonstrating  tone, 
*^  don't  think  that  of  me.  I  should  be  as  thankful  t'  have  her 
for  a  sister  as  thee  wouldst  t'  have  her  for  a  daughter.  I've 
no  DDore  thoughts  about  myself  in  that  thing,  and  I  shall  take 
it  hard  if  ever  thee  say'st  it  a^in." 

"  Well,  well,  then  thee  shocudstna  cross  me  wi'  sayin'  things 
arena  as  I  say  they  are." 

*^  Bnt,  mother,"  said  Seth,  **  thee'dst  be  doing  Dinah  a  wrong 
by  tellingr  Adam  what  thee  think'st  about  her.  It  'ud  do 
nothing  but  mischief;  for  it  'ud  make  Adam  uneasy  if  he 
doeana  feel  the  same  to  her.  And  I'm  pretty  sure  he  feels 
nothing  o'  the  sort" 

*'  Ebf  donna  tell  me  what  thee't  sure  on ;  thee  know'st 
nought  about  it  What's  he  allays  goin'  to  the  Poysers  for,  if 
he  didna  want  t'  see  her  ?  He  goes  twice  where  he  used  t'  go 
once.  Happen  he  knowsna  as  he  wants  t'  see  her ;  he  knowsna 
as  I  put  salt  in's  broth,  but  he'd  miss  it  pretty  quick  if  it  wama 
there.  He'll  ne'er  think  o'  marr'in'  if  it  isna  put  into's  head ; 
an'  if  thee'dst  any  love  for  thy  mother,  thee'dst  put  him  up  to 
't,  an'  not  let  her  go  away  out  o'  my  sight,  when  I  might  ha' 
her  to  make  a  bit  o'  eomfort  for  me  afore  I  go  to  bed  to  my 
old  man  under  the  white  thorn." 

-  **•  Nay,  mother,"  said  Seth,  ^  thee  mustna  think  me  unkind ; 
but  I  should  be  going  against  my  conscience  if  I  took  uppn  me 
to  say  what  Dinah's  feelings  are.  And  besides  that,  I  think  I 
should  give  offence  to  Adam  by  speaking  to  him  at  all  about 
marrying ;  and  I  counsel  thee  not  to  do't  Thee  may'st  be  quite 
deceived  about  Dinah  ;  nay,  I'm  pretty  sure,  by  words  she  said 
to  me  last  Sabbath,  as  she's  no  mind  to  marry." 

^  Thee't  as  contrairy  as  the  rest  on  'em.  If  it  war  snmmat  I 
didna  want,  it  'ud  be  done  fast  enough." 

Lisbeth  rose  from  the  bench  at  this,  and  went  out  of  the 
workshop,  leaving  Seth  in  much  anxiety  lest  she  should  disturb 
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Adam's  mind  about  Dinah.  He  consoled  himself  after  a  tioie 
with  reflecting  that,  since  Adam's  trouble,  lisbeth  had  been 
very  timid  about  speaking  to  him  on  matten  of  feeling,  and 
that  she  would  hardly  dare  to  approach  this  tenderest  of  all 
subjects.  Even  if  she  did,  he  hoped  Adam  would  not  take 
much  notice  of  what  she  said. 

Seth  wa8'ri|^ht  in  believing  that  Lisbeth  would  be  held  in 
restraint  by  timidity ;  and  during  the  nesct  three  days^  the 
intervals  in  which  she  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Adam 
were  too  rare  and  short  to  cause  her  any  strong  temptation.  ^ 
But  in  her  long  solitary  hours  she  brooded  over  her  regretful 
thoughts  about  Dinah,  till  they  had  grown  very  near  that  point 
of  unmanageable  stren^  when  thoughts  are  apt  to  take  wing 
out  of  their  secret  nest  m  a  startling  manner.  And  on  Sunday 
morning,  when  Seth  went  away  to  chapel  at  Treddlestoo,  the 
dangerous  opportunity  came. 

Sunday  morning  was  the  happiest  time  in  all  the  week  to 
Lisbeth ;  for  as  t£ere  was  no  service  at  Hayslope  chorch  till 
the  afternoon,  Adam  was  always  at  home,  doing  nothing  but 
reading,  an  occupation  in  which  she  could  ventuire  to  interrupt 
him.  Moreover,  she  had  always  a  better  dinner  than  usual  to 
prepare  for  her  sons — very  frequently  for  Adam  and  herself 
alone,  Seth  being  often  away  the  entire  day ;  and  the  smell  of 
the  roast-meat  before  the  dear  fire  in  the  clean  kitchen,  the 
clock  ticking  in  a  peaceful  Sunday  manner,  her  darling  Adam 
seated  near  her  in  his  best  clothes,  doing  nothing  very  impor- 
tant, so  that  she  could  go  and  stroke  her  hand  across  his  hair 
if  she  liked,  and  see  him  look  up  at  her  and  smile,  while  Gyp. 
iftther  jealous,  poked  his  muzzle  up  between  them — all  these 
things  made  poor  Lisbeth's  earthly  paradise. 

The  book  Adam  most  often  read  on  a  Sunday  morning  was 
his  laige  pictured  Bible,  and  this  morning  it  lay  open  before 
him  on  the  ronnd  white  deal  table  in  the  kitchen ;  for  he  sat 
there  in  spite  of  the  fire,  because  he  knew  his  mother  liked  to 
have  him  with  her,  and  it  was  the  only  day  in  the  week  when 
he  could  indulge  her  in  that  way.  You  would  have  liked  to 
see  Adam  reading  his  Bible :  he  never  opened  it  on  a  weekday, 
and  so  he  came  to  it  as  a  holiday  book,  serving  him  for  history, 
Uography  and  poetry.  He  held  one  hand  thrust  between  his 
waistcoat  buttons  and  the  other  ready  to  turn  the  pages ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  morning  you  would  have  seen  many 
changes  in  his  fiice.    Sometimes  his  lips  moved  in  semi-artico* 
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btion— it  was  when  he  came  to  a  speech  that  he  could  fiincy 
himself  uttering,  such  as  Samuel's  dyinff  speech  to  the  people ; 
then  his  eyebrows  would  be  raised,  and  uie  corners  ci  his  biouth 
would  quiver  a  little  with  sad  sympathy — something,  perhaps 
old  Isaac's  meeting  with  his  son,  touched  him  closely ;  at  other 
times,  over  the  New  Testament,  a  very  solemn  look  would  come 
upon  his  £Eioe,  and  he  would  every  now  and  then  shake  his 
head  in  serious  assent,  or  just  lift  ud  his  hand  and  let  it  fall 
again ;  and,  on  some  mornings,  when  he  read  in  the  Apocrypha, 
of  which  he  was  very  fond,  the  son  of  Syrach's  keen-edged 
words  would  bring  a  delighted  smile,  though  he  also  enjoyed 
the  freedom  of  occasionally  differing  from  an  Apocryphal 
writer.  For  Adam  knew  the  Articles  quite  well,  as  became  a 
good  Churchman. 

Lisbeth,  in  the  pauses  of  attending  to  her  dinner,  always  sat 
opposite  to  him  and  watched  him,  UU  she  could  rest  no  longer 
without  going  up  to  him  and  giving  him  a  caress,  to  call  his 
attention  to  her.  This  morning  he  was  reading  the  gospel 
according  to  St  Matthew,  and  Lisbeth  had  been  landing  close 
by  him  for  some  minutes,  stroking  his  hair,  which  was  smoother 
than  usual  this  morning,,  and  looking  down  at  the  larve  page 
with  silent  wonderment  at  the  mystery  of  letters,  one  was 
encouraged  to  continue  this  caress,  because,  when  she  first 
went  up  to  him,  he  had  thrown  himself  back  ita  his  chair  to 
look  at  her  affectionately  and  say,  ^  Why,  mother,  thee  look'st 
rare  and  hearty  this  morning.  Eh,  Gyp  wants  me  t'  look  at 
him :  he  can't  abide  to  think  I  love  thee  the  best."  Lisbeth 
said  nothing  becaose  she  wanted  to  say  so  many  things.  And 
now  there  was  a  new  leaf  to  be  turned  over,  and  it  was  a  pic- 
ture— that  of  the  angel  seated  on  the  great  stone  that  has  b«en 
rolled  away  from  the  sepulchre.  This  picture  had  one  strong 
association  in  Lisbeth's  memory,  for  she  had  been  reminded  of 
it  when  she  first  saw  Dinah ;  and  Adam  had  no  sooner  turned 
the  page  and  lifted  the  book  sideways  that  they  might  look  at 
the  angel,  than  she  said,  ""  That's  her— that's  Dinah." 

Adam  smiled,  and  looking  more  intently  at  the  angel's  face, 

said, 

'«It  is  a  bit  tike  her ;  but  Dinah's  preUier,  I  think." 

^  Well,  then,  if  thee  think'st  her  so  pretty,  why  atn't  fond 

on  her?" 

Adam  looked  up  in  surprise.    ^  Why,  mother,  dost  think  I 

don't  set  store  by  Dinah  t " 
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''Nay,"  8«id  Lisbeth,  Inghtened  at  her  own  coamge,  jet 
feeling  that  she  had  broken  the  ice,  and  the  waten  must  flow, 
whatever  mischief  they  might  do.  ''What's  th'  nae  o*  settin' 
store  by  things  as  are  thirty  mile  off!  If  thee  wast  Ibnd  enoo^ 
on  her,  thee  wonldstna  let  her  go  awayt" 

"  Bnt  Ftc  no  right  t'  hinder  her,  if  she  thinks  well,"  said 
Adam,  looking  at  his  book  as  if  he  wanted  to  go  on  reading. 

He  foresaw  a  series  of  complaints,  tending  to  nothii^.  lis- 
beth sat  down  again  in  the  chair  opposite  to  him,  as  she  said, 

"  Bnt  she  wonldna  think  well,  if  thee  wastna  so  contrairy/' 
Lisbeth  dared  not  venture  beyond  a  vagne  phrase  yeL 

"  Contrairy,  mother  f "  Adam  said,  looking  ap  again  in  some 
amiety.     "  What  have  I  done  f     What  dost  mean  f " 

"  Why,  thee't  never  look  at  nothin',  nor  think  o'  nothin*,  but 
thy  fig^rin'  an'  thy  work,"  said  Lisbeth,  half  crying.  "An' 
dost  think  thee  canst  go  on  so  all  thy  life,  as  if  thee  wast  a  man 
cnt  ont  o'  timber?  An'  what  wat  do  when  thy  raothef^s  gone, 
an'  nobody  to  take  care  on  thee  as  thee  gett'st  a  bit  o*  victual 
comfortable  i*  the  momin'f " 

"  What  hast  got  i'  thy  mind,  mother?"  said  Adam,  vexed  at 
this  whimpering.  "  I  canna  see  what  thee't  driving  at  Is 
there  anything  I  conld  do  for  thee  as  I  don't  do?" 

"  Ay,  an'  that  there  is.  Thee  might'st  do  so  as  I  should  ha* 
somebody  wi*  me  to  comfort  me  a  bit^  an'  wait  on  me  when 
I'm  bad,  an'  be  good  to  me." 

"  Well,  mother,  whose  fault  is  it  there  isna  some  tidy  body  i* 
th'  house  t'  help  thee  ?  It  isna  by  my  wish  as  thee  hast  a 
stroke  o'  work  to  do.  We  can  afford  it — I've  told  thee  often 
enough.    It  'ud  be  a  deal  better  for  us." 

"  £h,  what's  th'  use  o'  talkin'  o'  tidy  bodies,  when  thee 
mean'st  one  o'  th'  wenches  out  o'  th'  village,  or  somebody  from 
Treddles*on  as  I  ne'er  set  eyes  on  i'  my  life?  I'd  sooner  make 
a  shift  an'  ^  into  my  own  coffin  afore  I  die,  nor  ha'  them  folks 
to  put  roe  in." 

Adam  was  silent,  and  tried  to  go  on  reading.  That  was  the 
utmost  severity  he  could  show  towards  his  mother  on  a  Sun- 
day morning.  But  Lisbeth  had  ffone  too  far  now  to  check 
herself,  and  after  scarcely  a  minutes  quietness  she  b^;an  again. 

"Thee  might'st  know  well  enough  who  'tis  I'd  like  t'  ha'  wi' 
me.  It  isna  many  folks  I  send  for  v  come  an'  see  me,  I  reckon. 
An'  thee'st  had  the  fctchin'  on  her  times  anoo." 

"Thee  mean'st  Dinah,  mother,  I  know,"  said  Adam.     "But 
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it's  no  rise  setting  thy  mind  on  what  can't  be.  If  Dinah  'nd 
be  willing  to  «tay  at  Hayslope,  it  isn't  likely  she  can  come  away 
from  her  aant's  hoase,  where  they  hold  her  like  a  daughter, 
^nd  where  she's  more  boand  than  she  is  to  ns.  If  it  hadbeen 
so  that  she  could  ha'  married  Seth,  that  'ad  ha'  been  a  great 
blessing  to  ns,  but  we  can't  have  things  just  as  we  like  in  this 
life.  Thee  must  try  and  make  up  thy  mind  to  do  without 
her." 

^  Nay,  but  I  canna  ma'  up  my  mind,  when  she's  just  cut  out 
for  thee ;  an'  nought  shall  ma'  me  believe  as  God  didna  make  her 
an'  send  her  there  o'  puipose  for  thee.  What's  it  sinnify  about 
her  bein'  a  Methody  ?  It  'ud  happen  wear  out  on  her  wi'  mar- 
lyin'." 

Adam  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  at  his 
mother.  He  understood  now  what  she  had  been  aiming  at 
from  the  beginning  of  the  conversation.  It  was  as  unreasona- 
ble, impracticable  a  wish  as  she  had  ever  urged,  but  he  could 
not  help  being  moved  by  so  entirely  new  an  idea.  The  chief 
point,  however,  was  to  chase  away  the  notion  from  his  mother's 
mind  as  quickly  as  possible. 

^*  Mother,"  he  said,  gravely,  ^  thee't  talking  wild.  Don't  let 
me  hear  thee  say  such  things  again.  It's  no  good  talking  o' 
what  dan  never  be.  Dinah's  not  for  marrying ;  she's  fixed  ber 
heart  on  a  different  sort  o'  life." 

"Very  like,"  said  Lisbeth,  impatiently, "  very  like  she's  none 
for  marr'ing,  when  them  as  she'd  be  willin  t'  marry  wonna  ax 
her.  I  shouldna  ha'  been  for  marr'ing  thy  feyther  if  he'd  ne'er 
axed  me ;  an*  she's  as  fond  o'  thee  as  e'er  I  war  o'  Thias,  poor 
fellow." 

The  blood  rushed  to- Adam's  face,  and  for  a  few  moments  he 
was  not  quite  conscious  where  he  was;  his  mother  and  the 
kitchen  had  vanished  for  him,  and  he  saw  nothing  but  Dinah's 
face  turned  up  towards  his.  It  seemed  as  if  there  were  a  re- 
surrection of  his  dead  joy.  But  he  woke  up  very  speedily  from 
that  dream  (the  waking  was  chill  and  sad) ;  for  it  would  have 
been  very  foolish  in  him  to  believe  his  mother's  words :  she 
could  have  no  ground  for  them.  He  was  prompted  to  express 
his  disbelief  very  strongly — perhaps  that  he  might  call  forth 
the  proofs,  if  there  were  any  to  be  offered. 

"  What  dost  say  such  things  for,  mother,  when  thee'st  got 
no  foundation  for  'em  f  Thee  know'st  nothing  as  gives  thee  a 
right  to  say  that." 
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*^  Then  I  knowna  nought  u  gi'es  me  a  right  to  bbj  as  th* 
year*s  tarnedf  for  all  I  feel't  fast  thing  when  I.  g^t  up  i*  th' 
mornin'.  She  isna  fond  o'  Seth,  I  reckon,  is  she  f  She  doesna 
want  t'  marry  him  f  But  I  can  see  as  she  doesna  hehare  tow*rt 
thee  as  she  does  tow'rt  Seth.  She  makes  no  more  o*  Seth's 
conain'  a-nigh  her  nor  if  he  war  Gyp,  bat  she^sall  of  a  tremble 
when  thee*t  a-sittin*  down  by  her  at  breakfiut,  an'  a-lookin*  at 
her.  Thee  think'st  thy  mother  knows  nought,  but  she  war 
alive  afore  thee  wast  bom.** 

**'  Bat  thee  oanstna  be  sare  as  the  trembling  means  love  f* 
said  Adam,  anxionsly. 

^  Eh,  what  else  should  it  mane  f  It  isna  hate,  I  reckon. 
An'  what  should  she  do  but  love  thee !  Thee't  made  to  be 
loved — ^for  where's  there  a  straighter,  clivererihan  f  An'  what's 
it  sinnify  her  bein'  a  Methody  f  It's  on'y  th'  marigold  f  th' 
parridge." 

Adam  had  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  was  looking 
down  at  the  book  on  the  table,  without  seeing  any  of  the  let- 
ters. He  was  trembling  like  a  gold-seeker,  who  sees  the  strong 
promise  of  gold,  but  sees  in  the  same  moment  a  sickening 
vision  of  disappointment  He  could  not  trust  his  mother^ 
insight;  she  had  seen  what  she  wished  to  see.  And  yet — 
and  yet,  now  the  su^estion  had  been  made  to  him,  he  remem- 
bered so  many  things,  very  slight  things,  like  the  stirring  of 
the  water  by  an  imperceptible  breeze,  which  seemed  to  him 
some  confirmation  of  his  mother's  words. 

Lisbeth  noticed  that  he  was  moved.    She  went  on. 

^  An'  thee't  find  out  as  thee't  poorly  aff  when  she's  gone. 
Tbee't  fonder  on  her  nor  thee  know'st  Thy  eyes  follow  her 
about,  welly  as  Gyp's  follow  thee." 

Adam  could  sit  still  no  longer.  He  rose,  took  down  his 
hat,  and  went  out  into  the  fields. 

The  sunshine  was  on  them  :  that  early  autumn  sunshine  which 
we  should  know  was  not  summer's,  even  if  there  were  not  the 
touches  of  yellow  on  the  lime  and  chestnut;  the  Sunday  sun- 
shine, too,  which  has  more  than  autumnal  calmness  for  the 
working  man:  the  morning  sunshine,  which  still  leaves  the 
dew-crystals  on  the  fine  gossamer  webs  in  the  shadow  of  the 
bushy  hedgerows. 

Adam  needed  the  calm  influence ;  he  was  amased  at  the  way 
in  which  this  new  thought  of  Dinah's  love  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  bim,  with  an  overmastering  power  that  made  all  other 
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^g:^  feelings  give  way  before  the  impetnoas  desire  to  know  that  the 
thon^t  was  true.  Strange,  that  till  that  moment  the  possi- 
bility of  their  ever  being  lovers  had  never  crossed  his  mind,  and 
yet  now,  all  his  longing  suddenly  went  out  towards  that  pos^ 
sibility;  he  had  no  more  doubt  or  hesitation  as  to  his  own 
wishes  than  the  bird  that  flies  towards  the  opening  through 
which  the  daylight  gleams  and  the  breath  of  heaven  enters. 

The  autumnal  Sunday  sunshine  soothed  him ;  but  not  by 
preparing  him  with  resignation  to  the  disappointment  if  his 
mother — ^if  he  himself^  proved  to  be  mistaken  about  Dinah :  it 
soothed  him  by  gentle  encouragement  of  his  hopes.  Her  love 
was  so  like  that  calm  sunshine  that  they  seemed  to  make  one 
presence  to  him,  and  he  believed  in  them  both  alike.  And 
Dinah  was  so  bound  up  with  the  sad  memories  of  his  first  pas- 
sion, that  he  was  not  forsaking  them,  but  rather  giving  them  a 
new  sacredness  by  loving  her.  Nay,  his  love  for  her  had  grown 
out  of  that  past :  it  was  the  noon  of  that  morning. 

But  Seth  ?  Would  the  lad  be  hurt  ?  Hardly ;  for  he  had 
aeemed  quite  contented  of  late,  and  there  was  no  selfish  jea- 
lousy in  him;  he  had  never  been  jealous  of  his  mother's  fond- 
ness for  Adam.  But  had  he  seen  anything  of  what  their 
mother  talked  about?  Adam  longed  to  know  this,  for  he 
thought  he  could  trust  Seth's  observation  better  than  his 
mother's.  He  must  talk  to  Seth  before  he  went  to  see  Dinah ; 
and,  with  this  intention  in  his  mind,  he  walked  back  to  the 
cottage  and  said  to  his  mother, 

^  Did  Seth  say  anything  to  thee  about  when  he  was  coming 
home  f    Will  he  be  back  to  dinner  f " 

^  Ay,  lad :  he'll  be  back,  for  a  wonder.  He  isna  gone  to 
Treddles'on.  He's  groue  somewhere  else  a-preacbin  an'  a- 
prayin'." 

'*'  Hast  any  notion  whioh  way  he's  gone  f "  said  Adam. 

^Nav,  but  he  aften  ^oes  to  th'  Common.  Thee  know'st 
more  o  s  goings  nor  I  do. 

Adam  wanted  to  go  and  meet  Seth,  but  he  must  content 
himself  with  walking  about  the  near  fields  and  getting  sight  of 
him  as  soon  as  possible.  That  would  not  be  for  more  than  an 
hoar  to  come,  for  Seth  would  scarcely  be  at  home  much  before 
their  dinner-time,  which  was  twelve  o'clock.  But  Adam  could 
not  sit  down  to  his  reading  again,  and  he  sauntered  along  by 
the  brook  and  stood  leaning  against  the  stiles,  with  eager, 
intense   eyes,  which  looked  as  if  they  saw  something  very 
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viyidly ;  but  it  waa  not- the  brook  or  the  willowe,  not  the  fields 
or  the  sky.  Again  and  again*  his  vision  was  interrupted  by 
wonder  at  the  strength  of  his  own  feeling,  at  the  strength  and 
sweetness  of  this  new  love — almost  like  the  wonder  a  man  feels 
at  the  added  power  he  finds  in  himself  for  an  art  which  he  had 
laid  aside  for  a  space.  How  is  it  that  the  poets  have  said  so 
many  fine  things  about  our  first  love,  so  few  about  our  later 
love?  Are  their  first  poems  their  best?  at  are  not  those  the 
best  which  come  from  their  fuller  thoiu^ht,  their  larger  experi- 
ence, their  deeper-rooted  affections  ?  'Hie  boy's  flute-like  voice 
has  its  own  spring  charm  ;  but  the  man  should  yield  a  richer, 
deeper  music 

At  lasty  there  wasSeth,  visible  at  the  farthest  stile,  and  Adam 
hastened  to  meet  him.  Seth  was  surprised,  and  thought  some- 
thing unusual  must  have  happened :  but  when  Adam  came  up, 
his  face  said  plainly  enough  that  it  was  nothing  alarming. 

*^  Where  hast  been  ? "  said  Adam,  when  they  were  side  by  side. 

*^  I've  been  to  th'  Common,"  said  Seth.  '^Dinah's  been  speak- 
ing the  Word  to  a  little  company  of  hearers  at  Brimstone's,  as 
they  call  him.  They're  folks  as  never  go  to  church  hardly — 
them  on  the  Common — but  they'll  go  and  hear  Dinah  a  bit. 
She's  been  speaking  with  power  this  forenooQ  from  the  wordsi 
*•  I  came  not  to  call  the  nghteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.* 
And  there  was  a  little  thing  happened  as  was  pretty  to  see. 
The  women  mostly  bring  their  children  with  'em,  but  to-day 
there  was  one  stout  curly-headed  fellow  about  three  or  four 
year  old,  that  I  never  saw  there  before.  He  was  as  naughty  as 
could  be  at  the  beginning  while  I  was  praying,  and  while  we 
was  singing,  but  when  we  all  sat  down  and  Dinah  began  to 
speak,  th'  young  un  stood  stock-still  all  at  once,  and  began  to 
look  at  her  witli's  mouth  open,  and  presently  he  ran  away 
from's  mother  and  went  up  to  Dinah,  and  pulled  at  her,  like  a 
little  doff,  for  her  to  take  notice  of  him.  bo  Dinah  lifted  him 
up  and  neld  th'  lad  on  her  lap,  while  she  went  on  speaking ; 
and  he  was  as  good  as  could  be  till  he  went  if  sleep— and  the 
mother  cried  to  see  him." 

^  It's  a  pity  she  shouldna  be  a  mother  herself"  said  Adam, 
**  so  fond  as  the  children  are  of  her.  Dost  think  she's  quite 
fixed  against  marrying,  Seth  ?  Dost  think  nothing  'ud  turn 
her  ?" 

There  was  something  peculiar  in  his  brother's  tone,  which 
made  Seth  steal  a  glance  at  his  face  before  he  answered. 
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**  It  'ud  be  wrong  of  me  to  say  notking  'nd  turn  her,''  he 
answered  '  ^  Bat  if  thee  mean'st  it  about  myself  IVe  g^iven  up 
all  thoughts  as  she  can  ever  be  my  wife.  She  calls  me  her 
lm>ther|  and  that's  enough." 

'^But  dost  think  she  might  ever  get  fond  enough  of  anybody 
else  to  be  willing  to  marry  'em  f"  said  Adam,  rauier  shyly. 

**  Well,"  said  Seth,  afker  some  hesitation,  ^  it's  crotted  my 
mind  sometimes  o'  late  as  she  mi^t;  but  Dinah  'nd  let  no 
fondness  for  the  creature  draw  her  out  o'  the  path  as  she  be- 
lieved God  had  marked  put  for  her.  If  she  thought  the  leading 
was  not  from  Him,  she's  not  one.to  be  brought  under  the  power 
of  it.  And  she's  allays  seemed  clear  about  that — as  her  work 
was  to  minister  t'  others,  and  make  no  home  for  herself  i'  this 
world." 

**  But  suppose,"  said  Adam,  earnestly,  ^  suppose  there  was  a 
man  as  'ud  let  her  do  just  the  same  and  not  interfere  with  her, 
— she  might  do  a  good  deal  o'  what  she  does  now,  iust  as  well 
when  she  was  married  as  when  she  was  single.  Other  women 
of  her  sort  have  married — that's  to  say,  not  just  like  her,  but 
women  as  preached  and  attended  on  the  sick  and  needy. 
There's  Mrs.  Fletcher  as  she  talks  o£" 

A  new  light  had  broken  in  on  Seth.  He  turned  round,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  Adam's  shoulder,  said,  ^  Why,  wouldst  like 
her  to  marry  tkeej  brother!" 

Adam  looked  doubtfully  at  Seth's  inquiring  eyes,  and  said, 
^  Wouldst  be  hurt  if  she  was  to  be  fonder  o'  me  than  o'  thee  t" 

*"  Nay,"  said  Seth,  warmly,  ''  how  canst  think  it  f  Have  I 
felt  thy  trouble  so  littlf^  that  I  shouldna  feel  thy  joy  f" 

There  was  silence  a  few  moments  as  they  walked  on,  and  then 
Seth  said, 

'*  I'd  no  notion  as  thee'dat  ever  think  of  her  for  a  wife." 

**  But  is  it  o'  any  use  to  think  of  herf  said  Adam — *^  what 
doat  say  f  Mother's  made  roe  as  I  hardly  know  where  I  am, 
with  what  she's  been  saying  to  me  this  forenoon.  She  says 
she's  sure  Dinah  feels  for  ine  more  than  common,  and  'ud  be 
willing  t'  have  me.  But  I'm  afraid  she  speaks  without  book. 
I  want  to  know  if  thee'st  seen  anything." 

*"  It's  a  nice  point  to  speak  about,"  said  Seth, «"  and  I'm  afraid 
o'  being  wrong;  besides,  we've  no  right  t'  intermeddle  with 
people's  feelings  when  they  wouldn't  tell  'em  themselves." 

Seth  paused. 

**  But  thee  might'st  ask  her,"  he  said  presently.    ^  She  took 
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no  offence  ntme  for  ftiidiig;  and  thee'si  more  right  dum  I  had, 
only  thee^t  not  in  the  Society:  Bnt  Dinnh  doesn^  hold  wf 
tiiem  18  are  for  keeping  the  Society  to  strict  to  themaelveiL 
She  doesn't  mind  about  making  folks  eater  the  Society,  so  as 
th^re  fit  t'  enter  the  kingdom  o*  God.  Soase  o'  the  hrethrea 
at  Treddles'on  are  displeased  with  her  for  that." 

<«  Where  will  she  be  the  rest  o'  the  day  T  said  Adam. 

**  She  said  she  shooldn't  leave  the  Farm  again  to-di^/'  aaid 
Seth,  ''becaase  iti^s  her  U»t  Sabbath  there,  and  she's  going  t' 
read  ont  o'  die  big  Bible  wi'  the  children." 

Adam  thought — hot  did  not  say — ^  Then  I'll  go  this  after- 
noon ;  for  if  I  go  to  chnreh,  my  thoughts  'uU  be  with  her  all 
the  while.     They  must  sing  th'  anthem  without  me  to-day." 


CHAPTER  LIL 

ADAM    AllD    niVAH. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  when  Adam  entered  the  formyard 
and  roused  Alick  and  the  dogs  from  their  Sunday  dosing. 
Alick  said  everybody  was  gone  to  church  bnt  **  th'  young 
missis" — BO  he  called  Dini£;  but  this  did  not  disiqipoint 
Adam,  although  the  ^  everybody"  was  so  liberal  as  to  include 
Nancy,  the  wrymaid,  whose  works  of  necessity  were  not 
unfreqoently  incompatible  with  church-going. 

There  was  perfect  stillness  ftbout  the  house:  the  doon  were 
all  closed,  and  the  very  stones  and  tubs  seemed  quieter  than 
nsual.  Adam  heard  the  water  gently  dripping  from  the  pump 
— that  was  the  only  sound ;  and  he  knocked  at  the  house  door 
rather  softly,  as  was  suitable  in  that  stillness. 

The  door  opened,  and  Dinah  stood  before  him,  coloring 
deeply  with  the  pp^eat  surprise  of  seeing  Adam  at  this  hour, 
when  she  knew  it  was  his  regular  practice  to  be  at  church. 
Yesterday  he  would  have  said  to  her  without  any  difficulty,  **  I 
came  to  see  you,  Dinah :  I  knew  the  rest  were  not  at  home." 
But  to-day  something  prevented  him  from  saying  thiO,  and  he 
put  oat  his  hand  to  her  in  silence.  Neither  of  them  sp<Ae,  and 
yet  both  wished  they  could  speak,  as  Adam  entered,  and  they 
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sat  down.  Dinah  took  the  chair  she  had  jnst  left;  it  wasHt 
the  corner  of  the  table  near  the  window,  and  there  was  a  book 
lying  on  the  table,  btit  it  was  not  open  :  she  had  been  sitting 
perfecUj  still,  looking  at  the  small  bit  of  clear  fire  in  the  bright 
grate.  Adam  sat  (U>wn  opposite  her,  in  Mr.  Poyser^s  three- 
cornered  chair. 

**  Your  mother  is  not  ill  a^n,  I  hope,  Adam,"  Dinah  said^ 
reeoverinff  herself.     ^  Seth  said  she  was  well  this  morning.'* 

**  No,  she's  very  hearty  to-day,"  said  Adam,  hi^ppy  in  the 
signs  of  Dinah's  feeling  at  the  sight  of  him,  bnt  shy. 

^  There's  nobody  at  home,  yon  see,"  Dinah  said ;  **  but  you'll 
wait  You've  been  hindered  from  going  to  chnrch  to-day, 
doubtless."  ' 

**  Yes,"  Adam  said,  and  then  paused,  before  he  added,  *^  I  was 
thinking  about  you :  that  was  the  reason." 

Hiis  confession  was  very  awkward  and  sudden,  Adam  felt| 
for  he  thought  Dinah  must  understand  all  he  meant.  But  the 
frankness  of  the  words  caused  her  immediately  to  interpret 
them  into  a  renewal  of  his  brotherly  regrets  that  she  was  going 
away,  and  she  answered  calmly, 

*^  Do  not  be  careful  and  troubled  for  me,  Adam.  I  have  all 
things  and  abound  at  Snowfield.  And  my  mind  is  at  rest,  for 
I  am  not  seeking  my  own  will  in  going." 

**  But  if  things  were  different,  Dinah,"  said  Adam,  hesita- 
tingly— **  if  yon  knew  things  that  perhaps  yon  don't  know 
now    .... 

Dinah  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  bnt  instead  of  going  on,  he 
reached  a  chair  and  brought  it  near  the  comer  of  the  table 
where  she  wss  sitting.  She  wondered,  and  was  afraid — and 
the  next  moment  her  thou^ts  fiew  to  the  past:  was  it  some- 
thing about  those  distant  unhaf^y  ones  that  she  didn't  know  f 

Adam  looked  at  her :  it  was  so  sweet  to  look  at  her  eyes, 
which  had  now  a  self-forgetfhl  questioning  in  them — for  a 
moment  he  forgot  that  he  wanted  to  say  anything,  or  that  it 
was  necessary  to  tell  her  what  he  meant 

**  Dinah,"  he  said  suddenly,  taking  both  her  hand^  between 
his,  *^  I  love  yon  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul.  I  love  yon 
next  to  God  who  made  me." 

Dinah's  lips  became  pale,  like  her  cheeks,  and  she  trembled 
violently  under  the  shock  of  painful  joy.  Her  hands  were  cold 
as  dei^  between  Adam's.  She  conld  not  draw  them  away, 
because  he  held  them  fuL 
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'^  Don^t  tell  me  you  can^t  love  me,  Dinah.  Don't  tell  me  we 
must  part,  and  pass  our  lives  awaj  f^m  one  another.'^ 

The  tears  were  trembling  in  Dinah^s  eyes,  and  they  fell 
before  she  could  answer.    Bnt  she  spoke  in  a  quiet  low  T<Nce. 

"Yes,  dear  Adam,  we  must  submit  to  another  WilL  We 
must  part." 

*^  Not  if  you  love  me,  Dinah — ^not  if  you  love  me,"  Adam 
said,  passionately.  "Tell  me — ^tell  me  if  yoo  can  love  me 
better  than  a  brother." 

Dinah  was  too  entirely  reliant  on  the  Divine  will  to  attempt 
to  achieve  any  end  by  a  deceptive  ooncealmettt.  She  was 
recovering  now  from  the  first  shock  of  emotion,  and  she  looked 
at  Adam  with  simple  sincere  eyes  as  she  said, 

"  Yes,  Adam,  my  heart  is  drawn  strongly  towards  yon ;  and 
of  my  own  will,  if  I  had  no  clear  showing  to  the  contranr,  I 
could  find  my  happiness  in  beins  near  you,  and  ministering  to 
you  continually.  1  fear  I  should  forget  to  rejoice  and  weep 
with  others ;  nay,  I  fear  I  should  forget  the  Kvine  preaencey 
and  seek  no  love  but  yours." 

Adam  did  not  speak  immediately.  They  sat  looking  at 
each  other  in  delicious  silence,'— for  the  first  sense  of  mutual 
love  excludes  other  feelings;  it  will  have  the  soul  all  to  it- 
self. 

"  Then,  Dinah,"  Adam  said  at  last,  "how  can  there  be  any- 
thing contrary  to  what's  right  in  our  belonging  to  one  another, 
and  spending  our  lives  t(^etber  ?  Who  put  this  great  love  into 
our  hearts  ?  Can  anything  be  holier  than  that  f  For  we  can 
ask  God  to  be  with  us  continually,  and  we'll  help  one  another 
in  everything  as  is  good.  I'd  never  think  o'  putting  myself 
between  you  and  God,  and  saying  you  oughtn't  to  do  this,  and 
you  oughtn'-t  to  do  that^  Yoird  follow  your  conscience  as 
much  as  you  do  now." 

"  Yes,  Adam,"  Dinah  said,  "  I  know  marriage  is  a  holy  state 
for  those  who  are  truly  called  to  it,  and  have  no  other  drawing ; 
but  from  my  childhood  upward  I  have  been  led  towards  another 
path ;  all  my  peace  and  my  joy  have  come  frcm  having  no 
life  of  my  own,  no  wants,  no  wishes  for  myself,  and  living  only 
in  God  and  those  of  his  creatures  whose  sorrows  and  joys  he 
has  given  me  to  know.  Those  have  been  very  blessed  yean 
to  me,  and  I  feel  that  if  I  was  to  listen  to  any  voice  that  would 
draw  me  aside  from  that  path,  I  should  be  turning  my  back  on 
the  light  that  has  shone  upon  me,  and  darkness  and  doubt 
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would  lake  hold  of  me.  We  codd  not  bless  each  otlier, 
Adam,  if  there  were  doahts  in  my  soul,  and  if  I  yearned,  when 
it  was  too  late,  after  that  better  part  which  had  once  been  given 
me  and  I  had  put  away  from  me." 

^  But  if  a  new  feeling  has  come  into  yonr  mind,  Dinah,  and 
if  you  love  me  so  as  to  be  willing  to  be  nearer  to  mS  than  to 
other  people,  isn't  that  a  sign  that  it's  right  for  you  to  change 
yonr  life  ?    Doesn't  the  love  make  it  ri^t  when  nothing  else 

would  r 

**  Adam,  my  mind  is  full  of  qnestionings  about  that ;  for  now, 
since  you  tell  me  of  your  strong  love  towards  me,  what  was 
clear  to  me  has' become  dark  again.  I  felt  before  that  my 
heart  was  too  strongly  drawn  towards  yoo,  and  that  your  heart 
was  not  as  mine ;  and  the  thought  of  you  had  taken  hold  of 
me,  so  that  my  soul  had  lost  its  freedom,  and  was  becoming 
enslaved  to  an  earthly  affection,  which  made  me  anxious  and 
careful  about  what  should  befall  myself.  For  in  all  other  affec- 
tion I  had  been  eontent  with  any  small  return,  or  with  none ; 
but  my  heart  was  beginning  to  hunger  afier  an  equal  love 
from  you.  And  I  had  do  doubt  that  I  must  wrestle  against 
that  as  a  great  temptation ;  and  the  c(Hnmand  was  clear  that  I 
must  go  away." 

**  But  now,  dear,  dear  Dinah,  now  yon  know  I  love  you  bet- 
ter than  you  love  me  .  .  .  it^s  all  different  now.  You  won't 
think  o'  going :  you*ll  stay,  and  be  my  dear  wife,  and  I  shall 
thank  Gkxl  for  giving  me  life  as  I  never  thanked  him  before." 

^  Adam,  it's  nard  to  me  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  •  .  .  you  know 
it's  hard ;  but  a  great  fear  is  upon  me.  It  seems  to  me  as  if 
you  were  stretching  out  your  arms  to  me,  and  beckoning  me  to 
oome  and  take  my  ease,  and  live  for  my  own  delight,  and 
Jesus,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  was  standing  looking  towards  me, 
and  pointing  to  the  sinful,  and  suffering,  and  afflicted.  I  have 
seen  that  again  and  again  when  I  have  been  sitting  in  stillness 
and  darkness,  and  great  terror  has  come  upon  me  Test  I  should 
become  hard,  and  a  lover  of  self,  and  no  •more  bear  willingly 
the  Redeemer's  cross." 

Dinah  had  closed  her  eyes,  and  a  faint  shudder  went  through 
her.  ^  Adam,"  she  went  on,  ^  you  wouldn't  desire  that  we 
should  seek  a  good  through  any  unfaithftilnees  to  the  light  that 
is  in  us ;  you  wouldn't  bdieve  that  could  be  a  good.  We  are 
of  one  mind  in  that" 

''Yesi  Dinah,"  said  Adam,  sadly,  *^I'll  never  bo  the  man  t' 
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uige  you  against  jour  conacience.  Bat  I  can't  give  np  the 
hope  that  yoa  may  com6  to  see  different  I  don't  believe  yoar 
loving  me  coald  shnt  up  your  heart ;  it's  only  adding  to  what 
youVe  been  before,  not  taking  away  from  it ;  for  it  seems  to 
me  it's  the  same  with  love  and  happiness  as  with  sorrow — the 
more  we  know  of  it  the  better  we  can  feel  what  other  people's 
lives  are  or  might  be,  and  so  we  shall  only  be  more  lender  to 
'em,  and  wishral  to  help  'efm.  The  more  knowledge  a  man 
has  the  better  he'll  do's  work ;  and  feeling's*  a  sort  o'  know- 
ledge." 

Dinah  was  silent ;  her  eves  were  fixed  in  contemplation  of 
something  visible  only  to  nersel^  Adam  went  on  piesaotlf 
with  his  pleading : 

^  And  you  can  do  almost  as  mnch  as  yon  do  now.  I  won't 
ask  you  to  co  to  church  with  me  of  a  Snnday,  yon  shall  go 
where  you  like  among  the  people,  and  teach  'em ;  for  though 
I  like  charch  best,  I  don't  pat  my  sonl  above  yoan^  as  if  mj 
words  was  better  for  yoa  t  follow  than  yonr  own  conscienee. 
And  you  can  help  the  sick  jost  as  mach,  and  yoa'll  have  mon 
means  o'  making  'em  a  bit  comfortable ;  and  yoa'll  be  among 
all  your  own  friends  as  love  yon,  and  can  help 'em,  and  be  a 
blessing  to  'em,  till  their  dying  day.  Sarely,  Dinah,  yoa'd  be 
as  near  to  Gk>d  as  if  you  were  living  lonely  and  away  from 
me." 

Dinah  made  no  answer  for  some  time.  Adam  was  still 
holding  her  hands,  and  looking  at  her  with  almost  trembling 
anxiety,  when  she  tamed  her  grave  loving  eyes  on  his^  and  said 
in  rather  a  sad  voice, 

^  Adam,  there  is  trnth  in  what  yon  say,  and  there's  many  of 
God's  servants  who  have  greater  strength  than  I  have,  and  find 
their  hearts  enlaivod  by  the  cares  of  hnsband  and  kindred.  Bat 
I  have  not  fiuth  that  it  woald  be  so  with  me,  for  since  my  affec- 
tions have  been  set  above  measare  on  yoa,  I  have  had  less 
pence  and  joy  in  God ;  I  have  felt  as  it  were  a  division  in  my 
heart.  And  think  how  it  is  with  me,  Adam : — that  life  I  have 
led  is  like  a  land  I  have  trodden  in  blessedness  since  my  child- 
hood ;  and  if  I  long  for  a  moment  to  fellow  the  voice  which 
calls  me  to  another  kind  that  I  know  not,  I  cannot  bnt  fear 
that  my  soai  might  hereafter  yearn  for  that  early  blessedness 
which  I  had  forsaken :  and  where  doabt  enters,  there  is  not 
perfect  love.  I  must  wait  for  clearer  guidance :  I  most  go 
from  yoa,  and  we  must  submit  ourselves  entirely  to  the  Divine 
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will.    We  are  flometinies  required  to  lay  our  natural,  lawful 
affectioM  on  the  altar." 

Adam  dared  not  plead  again,  for  Dinah's  was  not  the  voice 
of  ci4>rioe  or  insinceritj.  But  it  was  very  hard  for  him ;  his 
eyes  got  dim  as  he  looked  at  her. 

^Ikit  yon  may  come  to  feel  ratisfted  •  •  •  to  feel  that  you 
may  come  to  me  again,  and  we  may  never  part,  Dinah  t " 

*^  We  must  submit  ourselves,  Adam.  With  time,  our  duty 
will  be  made  clter.  It  may  be,  when  I  have  entered  on  my 
former  life,  I  shall  find  all  these  new  thoughts  and  wishes 
vanish,  and  become  as  things  that  were  not.  Then  I  shall 
know  that  my  calling  is  not  towards  marriage.  But  we  must 
wait." 

^  Dinah,"  said  Adam,  moumfdlly,  '^you  can*t  love  me  so 
well  as  I  love  you,  else  youM  have  no  doubts.  But  it's  natural 
you  shouldn't ;  for  I'm  not  so  good  as  you.  I  can't  doubt  it's 
right  for  me  to  love  the  best  thing  Qod's  ever  driven  me  to  know." 

^  Nay,  Adam ;  it  seems  to  me  that  my  love  for  you  is  not 
weak ;  for  my  heart  waits  on  your  words  and  looks,  almost  as 
a  little  child  waits  on  the  help  and  tenderness  of  the  strong  on 
whom  it  depends.  If  the  thought  of  you  took  slight  hold  of 
me,  I  should  not  fear  that  it  would  be  an  idol  in  the  temple. 
But  you  will  strengthen  me — you  will  not  hinder  me  in  seek- 
ing to  obey  to  the  uttermost" 

**  Let  us  go  out  into  the  sunshine,  Dinah,  and  walk  together. 
Ill  speak  no  word  to  disturb  you." 

They  went  out,  and  walked  towards  the  fields,  where  they 
would  meet  the  family  coming  from  the  church.  Adam  said, 
*^Take  my  arm,  Dinah,"  and  she  took  it.  That  was  the  only 
change  in  their  manner  to  each  other  since  they  were  last 
walking  together.  But  no  sadness  in  the  prospect  of  her  going 
away— in  Uie  uncertainty  of  the  issue — could  rob  the  sweetness 
from  Adam's  sense  that  Dinah  loved  him.  He  thought  he 
would  stay  at  the  Hail  Farm  all  that  evening.  He  would  be 
near  her  as  long  as  he  could. 

^  Heyday  I  there's  Adam  along  wi'  Dinah,"  said  Mr.  Poyser, 
as  he  opened  the  far  gate  into  the  Home  Close.  ^  I  couidna 
think  how  he  happened  away  from  church.  Why,"  added 
good  Martin,  after  a  moment's  pause,  ^  what  dost  think  has 
just  jumped  into  my  head ! " 

'*  Snmmat  as  hadna  far  to  jump,  for  it's  just  under  our  nose.  ^ 
You  mean  as  Adam's  fond  o*  Dinah." 
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^  Aj !  hast  ever  had  any  notion  of  it  before  f  ^ 

'^  To  be  sure  I  have,"  said  Mi-s.  Foyser,  who  always  declined, 
if  possible,  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  ^  rm  not  one  o*  those  as 
can  see  the  cat  i'  the  dairy,  an  wonder  what  she*s  come  after.** 

*^  Thee  never  saidst  a  word  to  me  about  if 

**  Well,  I  aren't  like  a  bird-clapper,  forced  to  make  a  rattle 
when  the  wind  blows  on  me.  I  can  keep  my  own  oonnsel 
when  there's  no  good  i'  speaking." 

""But  Dinah  '11  ha'  none  o'  him ;  dost  think  she  will  f  " 

**•  Nay,"  said  Mrs.  Foyser,  not  sufficiently  on  her  guard  against 
a  possible  surprise ;  **  die'll  never  marry  anybody,  if  he  isn't  a 
Methodist  and  a  cripple." 

**  It  'ud  ha'  been  a  pretty  thing  though  for  'em  t'  marry,'* 
said  Martin,  turning  his  head  on  one  side,  as  if  in  pleased  con- 
templation of  his  new  idea.  '^Thee'dst  ha'  l&ed  it  too, 
wouldstna  f " 

^  Ah  I  I  should.  I  should  ha'  been  sure  of  her  then,  as  she 
wouldn't  go  away  from  me  to  Snowfield,  welly  thirty  mile  ofi^ 
and  me  not  got  a  creature  to  look  to,  only  neighbors,  as  are 
no  kin  to  me,  an'  most  of  'em  women  as  I'd  be  ashamed  to 
show  my  face,  if  my  dairy  things  war  like  their'n.  There  may 
well  be  streaky  butter  i'  the  market  An'  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  poor  thing  settled  like  a  Christian  woman,  with  a  house 
of  her  own  over  her  head :  and  we'd  stock  her  well  wi'  linen 
and  feathers;  for  I  love  her  next  to  my  own  children.  An' 
she  makes  one  feel  safer  when  she's  i'  the  house ;  for  she's  like 
the  driven  snow :  anybody  might  sin  for  two  as  had  her  at  their 
elbow.;' 

**  Dinah,"  said  Tommy,  running  forward  to  meet  her,  ^  mo- 
ther says  you'll  never  marry  anybody  but  a  Methodsit  crif^le. 
What  a  silly  you  must  be ! "  a  comment  which  Tommy  followed 
up  by  seizing  Dinah  with  both  arms,  and  dancing  along  by  her 
side  with  incommodious  fondness. 

*^  Why,  Adam,  we  missed  you  i'  the  singing  to-day,"  said 
Mr.  Foyser.     **  How  was  it  f " 

^  I  wanted  to  see  Dinah :  she's  going  away  so  soon,"  said 
Adam. 

'^  Ah,  lad!  can  you  persuade  her  to  stop  somehow!  Find 
her  a  good  husband  somewhere  i'  the  parish.  If  you'll  do  that, 
we'll  forgive  you  for  missing  church.  J^ut,  anyway,  she  isna  go- 
ing before  the  harvest-supper  o'  Wednesday,  and  yon  roust 
come  then.    There's  Bartle  Massey  comin',  an'  happen  Craig. 
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YouMl  be  gnre  an'  come,  now,  at  seven  ?.    The  Missk  wonna 
have  it  a  bit  hiter." 

**  Ay,"  said  Adam,  "  I'll  come,  if  I  can.  But  I  can't  often 
Bay  what  I'll  do  beforehand,  for  the  work  often  holds  me  longer 
than  I  expect    You'll  stay  till  th'  end  o'  the  week,  Dinah  ?" 

**  Yes,  yes  1 "  said  Mr.  Poyser ;  "  we'll  have  no  nay." 

"She's  no  call  to  be  in  a  hurry,"  observed  Mrs.  Poyser. 
"  Scarceness  o'  victual  'ull  keep :  there's  no  need  to  be  hasty 
wi'  the  cooking.  An'  scarceness  is  what  there's  the  biggest 
stock  of  i'  that  country." 

Dinah  smiled,  but  gave  no  promise  to  stay,  and  they  talked 
of  other  things  through  the  rest  of  the  walk,  lingering  in  the 
sunshine  to  look  at  the  great  flock  of  geese  grazing,  at  the  new 
corn-ricks,  and  at  the  surprising  abundance  of  fruit  on  the  old 
pear-tree;  Nancy  and  Molly  having  already  hastened  home, 
side  by  side,  each  holding,  carefully  wrapped  in  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  a  prayer-book,  in  which  she  could  read  little  be* 
yond  the  large  letters  and  the  A  mens. 

Surely  all  dther  leisure  is  hurry  compared  with  a  sunny  walk 
through  the  fields  from  "  afternoon  cliurch," — as  such  walks 
used  to  be  in  those  old  leisurely  times,  when  the  boat,  gliding 
sleepily  along  the  canal,  was  the  newest  locomotive  wonder ; 
when  Sunday  books  had  most  of  them  old  brown -leather  co- 
vers, and  opened  with  remarkable  precision  always  in  one 
place.  Leisure  is  ^one — gone  where  tlie  spinning-wheels  are 
gone,  and  the  pack-horses,  and  the  slow  wagons,  and  the  ped- 
lars who  brought  bargains  to  the  door  on  sunny  afternoons. 
Ingenious  philosophers  tell  yon,  perhaps,  that  the  great  work 
of  the  stoam-engine  is  to  create  leisure  for  mankind.  Do  not 
believe  them  :  it  only  creates  a  vacuum  for  eager  thought  to 
rush  in.  *  Even  idleness  is  eager  now — eager  for  amusement : 
prone  to  excursion-trains,  art-museums,  periodical  literature, 
and  exciting  novels :  prone  even  to  scientific  theorising,  and 
cursory  peeps  through  microscopes.  Old  Leisure  was  quite  a 
different  personage :  he  only  read  one  newspaper,  innocent  of 
leaders,  and  was  tree  from  that  periodicity  of  sensations  which 
we  call  post-time.  He  was  a  contemplative,  rather  stout  gen- 
tleman, of  excellent  digestion, — of  quiet  perceptions,  nndiseased 
by  hypothesis :  happy  in  his  inability  to  know  the  causes  of 
things,  preferring  the  things  themselves.  lie  lived  chiefly  in 
the  country,  among  pleasant  seats  and  homesteads,  and  was 
fond  of  sauntering  by  the  fruit-tree  wall,  and  scenting  the  apri- 
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cots  when  they  were  warmed  bj  the  morning  snnshine,  or  of 
sheltering  himself  under  the  orchard  boughs  at  noon,  when 
the  summer  pears  were  &11ing.  He  knew  nothing  of  week- 
day services,  and  thought  none  the  worse  of  the  Sunday  sermon, 
if  it  allowed  him  to  sleep  from  the  text  to  the  blessing, — ^liking 
the  afternoon  service  best,  because  the  prayers  were  the  short- 
est, and  not  ashamed  to  say  so ;  for  ne  had  an  easy,  jolly 
conscience,  broad-backed  like  himself  and  able  to  carry  a  great 
deal  of  beer  or  port- wine, — not  being  made  squeami^  by 
doubts  and  qualms  and  lofty  aspirations.  Life  was  not  a  tasfc 
to  him,  but  a  sinecure :  he  fingered  the  guineas  in  his  pocket, 
and  ate  his  dinners,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  irresponsible ; 
for  had  he  not  kept  up  his  charter  by  going  to  church  on  the 
Sunday  afternoons! 

Fine  old  Leidure.  Do  not  be  severe  upon  him,  and  judge 
him  by  our  modem  standard  :  he  never  went  to  Exeter  Hall, 
or  heard  a  popular  preacher,  or  read  Tracts  for  the  Times^  or 
Sartor  JResartus, 


CHAPTER  LIIL 

THB    RARYBaT   BUPPKR. 

As  Adam  was  going  homewards,  on  Wednesday  evening,  in 
the  six  o'clock  sunlight,  he  saw  in  the  distance  the  last  load  of 
barley  winding  its  way  towards  the  yard-gate  of  the  Hall  Farm, 
and  heard  the  chant  of  ^  Harvest  Home  T  rising  and  sinking 
like  a  wave.  Fainter  and  fainter,  and  more  mnsica^  through 
the  growing  distance,  the  ftilling,  dying  sound  still  reached  him, 
as  he  neared  the  Willow  Brook.  The  low  westering  sun  shone 
right  on  the  shoulders  of  the  old  Binton  Hills,  taming  the 
unconscious  sheep  into  bright  spots  of  light;  shone  on  the 
windows  of  the  cottage  too,  and  made  them  a-fiame  with  a 
glory  beyond  that  of  amber  or  amethyst  It  was  enough  to 
niake  Adam  feel  that  he  was  in  a  great  temple,  and  that  the 
distant  chant  was  a  sacred  song. 

^  It's  wonderful,"  he  thought,  "  how  that  sound  goes  to  one*s 
heart  almost  like  a  funeral-bell,  for  all  it  tells  one  o'  the  joy- 
fullest  time  o'  the  year,  and  the  time  when  men  are  mostly  the 
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tbanlEfulIest  I  pappose  it's  a  bit  hard  to  us  to  think  anything's 
over-  and  gone  in  oar  lives ;  and  there's  a  parting  at  the  root  of 
all  oar  joys.  It^s  like  what  I  fee!  about  Dinah  :  I  should  never 
ha'  corae  to  know  that  her  love  'ud  be  the  erealest  of  blessings 
to  me,  if  what  I  counted  a  blessing  hadn't  been  wrenched  and 
torn  away  from  me,  and  left  me  with  a  greater  need,  so  as  I 
could  crave  and  hunger  for  a  greater  and  a  better  comfort" 

He  expected  to  see  Dinah  again  this  evening,  and  get  leave 
to  accompany  her  as  far  as  OakDoume ;  and  then  he  would  ask 
her  to  fix  some  time  when  he  might  go  to  Snowfield,  and  learn 
whether  the  last  best  hope  that  had  been  bom  to  him  must  be 
resigned  like  the  rest  The  work  he  had  to  do  at  home,  besides 
putting  on  his  best  clothes,  made  it  seven  before  he  was  on  his 
way  again  to  the  Hall  Farm,  and  it  was  questionable  whether, 
with  his  longest  and  quickest  strides,  he  should  be  there  in 
time  even  for  the  roast-beef  which  came  afier  the  plum-pudding; 
for  Mrs.  Poyser's  sapper  would  be  punctual. 

Great  was  the  clatter  of  knives  and  pewter-plates  and  tin- 
cans  when  Adam  entered  the  house-place,  but  there  was  no 
hum  of  voices  to  this  accompaniment :  the  eating  of  excellent 
roast-beef,  provided  free  of  expense,  was  too  serious  a  business 
to  those  good  farm-laborers  to  be  performed  with  a  divided 
attention,  even  if  they  had  had  anything  to  say  to  each  other, — 
which  they  had  not ;  and  Mr.  Poyser,  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
was  too  busy  with  his  carving  to  listen  to  Bartle  Massey's  or 
Mr.  Craig's  ready  talk. 

''Here,  Adam,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  was  standing  and 
looking  on  to  see  that  Molly  and  Nancy  did  their  duty  as 
waiters,  ^  here's  a  place  kept  for  you  between  Mr.  Massey  and 
the  boys.  It's  a  poor  tale  you  couldn't  come  to  see  the  pudding 
when  it  was  whole." 

Adam  looked  anxiously  round  for  a  fourth  woman's  figure ; 
but  Dinah  was  not  there.  He  was  almost  afraid  of  asking 
about  her ;  besides,  his  attention  was  claimed  by  greetings,  and 
there  remained  the  hope  that  Dinah  was  in  the  house,  though 
perhaps  disinclined  to  festivities  on  the  eve  of  her  departure. 

It  was  a  goodly  sight — ^that  table,  with  Martin  Poyser's 
round  good-humored  mce  and  large  person  at  the  head  of  it, 
helping  his  servants  to  the  fragrant  roast^beef,  and  pleased 
when  the  empty  plates  came  again.  Martin,  though  usually 
blest  with  a  good  appetite,  really  forgot  to  finish  his  own  beef 
to-night — it  was  so  pleasant  to  him  to  look  on  in  the  intervals 
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of  carving,  and  see  how  the  others  enjoyed  their  sapper; 
for  were  they  not  men  who,  on  all  the  days  of  the  wear 
except  Ohristmaa  Day  and  Sandays,  ate  their  cold  dinner,  in  a 
make-shifb  manner,  under  the  hedgerows,  and  drank  their  beer 
oat  of  wooden  bottles — with  relish  certainly,  bat  with  their 
mouths  towards  the  zenith,  after  a  fashion  more  endurable  to 
ducks  than  to  human  bipeds.  Martin  Poyser  had  some  fiunt 
conception  of  the  flavor  such  men  must  find  in  hot  roast-beef 
and  fresh  drawn  ale.  He  held  his  head  on  one  side,  and 
screwed  up  his  mouth,  as  he  nudged  Bartle  Massey,  and 
watched  half-witted  Tom  Tholcr,  otherwise  known  as  ^Tom 
Saft,"  receiving  his  second  platefiii  of  beef.  A  grin  of  delight 
broke  over  Tom's  face  as  the  plate  was  set  down  before  him, 
between  his  knife  and  fork,  which  he  held  erect,  as  if  they  had 
been  sacred  tapers ;  but  the  delight  was  too  strong  to  oontinoe 
smouldering  in  a  grin — it  burst  out  the  next  instant  in  a  long- 
drawn  ^'haw,  haw  !*'  followed  by  a  sudden  collapse  into  ntter 
gravity,  as  the  knife  and  fork  darted  down  on  the  prey.  Mar- 
tin Poyser's  large  person  shook  with  his  silent  unctuous  laugh  : 
he  turned  towards  Mrs.  Poyser  to  see  if  she,  too,  had  been 
observant  of  Tom,  and  the  eyes  of  husband  and  w^e  met  in  a 
glance  of  good-natured  amusement 

^^Tom  Saft"  was  a  great  favorite  on  the  farm,  where  he 
played  the  part  of  the  old  jester,  and  made  up  for  his  practical 
deficiencies  by  his  success  in  repartee.  His  hits,  I  imagine, 
were  those  of  the  flail,  which  falls  quite  at  random,  but  never- 
theless smashes  an  insect  now  and  then.  They  were  much 
quoted  at  sheep-shearing  and  haymaking  times ;  bat  I  refrain 
from  recording  them  here,  lest  Tom*s  wit  should  prove  to  be 
like  that  of  many  other  bygone  jesters  eminent  in  their  day 
— rather  of  a  teniporary  nature,  not  dealing  with  the  deeper 
and  more  lasting  relations  of  things. 

Tom  excepted,  Martin  Poyser  had  some  pride  in  bis  servants 
and  laborers,  thinking  with  satisfaction  that  they  were  the 
best  worth  their  pay  of  any  set  on  the  estate.  There  was 
Eester  Bale,  tor  example  (Beale,  probably,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  but  he  was  called  Bale,  and  was  not  conscious  of  any 
claim  to  a  fifth  letter), — the  old  man  with  the  dose  leather  cap, 
and  the  network  of  wrinkles  on  his  sun-browned  face.  Was 
there  any  man  in  Loamshire  who  knew  better  the  **  natur  ^  of 
all  farming  work  ?  One  of  those  invaluable  laborers  who  can 
not  only  turn  their  hand  to  everything,  but  excel  in  everything 
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they  tnni  their  hand  to.  It  is  tnie,  Kester's  knees  were  ronch 
bent  outward  by  this  time,  and  he  walked  with  a  perpetual 
curtsy,  as  if  he  were  among  the  most  reverent  of  men.  And 
so  he  was ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that  the  object  of  his 
reverence  was  his  own  skiiT,  towards  which  he  performed  some 
rather  affecting  acts  of  worship.  He  always  thatched  the  ricks ; 
for  if  anything  wQfe  his  forte  more  than  another,  it  was  thatch- 
ing ;  and  when  the  last  touch  had  been  put  to  the  last  beehive 
rick,  Kester,  whose  home  lay  at  some  distance  from  the  farm, 
would  take  a  walk  to  the  rickyard  in  his  best  clothes  on  a  Sun- 
day morning,  jyid  stand  in  the  lane,  at  a  due  distance,  to  con- 
template his  own  thatching,*~walking  about  to  get  each  rick 
from  the  proper  point  of  view.  As  he  curtsied  along,  with  his 
eyes  npturncKi  to  the  straw  knobs  imitative  of  golden  globes  at 
the  summits  of  the  beehive  ricks,  which  indeed  were  gold 
of  the  best  sort,  you  might  have  imagined  him  to  be  engaged 
in  some  paffan  act  of  adoration.  Kester  was  an  old  bachelor,  and 
reputed  to  have  stockings  full  of  coin,  concerning  which  his  mas- 
ter cracked  a  joke  witn  him  every  pay-night:  not  a  new,  un- 
seasoned joke,  but  a  good  old  one,  that  had  been  tried  many 
times  before,  and  had  worn  well.  **Th'  young  measter^sa 
merry  mon,**  Kester  frequently  remarked ;  for  having  begun  his 
career  by  frightening  away  the  crows  under  the  last  Martin  Poy- 
ser  but  one,  he  could  never  cease  to  account  the  reigning  Martin 
a  young  master.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  commemorating  old 
Kester :  you  and  I  are  indebted  to  the  hard  hands  of  such  men 
— ^hands  that  have  long  ago  mingled  with  the  soil  they  tilled 
so  faithfully,  thriftily  making  the  best  they  could  of  the  earth's 
fniits,  and  receiving  the  smallest  share  as  their  own  wages. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  the  table,  opposite  his  master,  there  was 
Alick,  the  shepherd  and  head  man,  with  the  ruddy  fince  and 
broad  shoulders,  not  on  the  best  terms  with  old  Kester;  indeed, 
their  intercourse  was  confined  to  an  occasional  snarl,  for  though 
they  probably  differed  little  concerning  hedging  and  ditching 
and  tne  treatment  of  ewes,  there  was  a  profound  difference  of 
opinion  between  them  as  to  their  own  respective  merits.  When 
Tityrus  and  MelibcBUs  happen  to  be  on  the  same  fisrm,  they  are 
not  sentimentally  polite  to  each  other.  Alick,  indeed,  was  not 
by  any  means  a  honeyed  man :  his  speech  had  usually  some- 
thing of  a  snarl  in  it,  and  his  broad-shouldered  aspect  some- 
thing of  the  bull-dog  expression — **-I>on't  you  meddle  with  me, 
and  I  won't  meddle  with  you  ;'*  but  he  was  honest  even  to  the 
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splitting  of  an  oat-grain  rather  than  take*  beyond  his  acknow-> 
ledged  share,  and  as  **  close-fisted  ^  with  his  master's  propertj 
as  if  it  had  been  his  own,-— throwing  very  small  handfuls  of 
damaged  barley  to  the  chickens,  because  a  large  handful 
affected  his  imwnation  painfully  with  a  sense  of  profusion. 
Good-tempered  Tim,  the  wa^^ner,  who  loved  his  hones,  had 
his  grudge  against  Alick  in  the  matter  of  cpm :  they  rarely  spoke 
to  each  other,  and  never  looked  at  each  other,  even  over  their 
dish  of  cold  potatoes ;  but  then,  as  this  was  their  usual  mode 
of  behavior  towards  all  mankind,  it  would  be  an  unsafe  con- 
clusion that  they  had  more  than  transient  fits  of  unfriendliness. 
The  bucolic  character  at  Hayslope,  yon  perceive,  was  not  of 
that  entirely  genial,  meny,  broiui-grinning  sort,  apparently 
observed  in  most  districts  visited  by  artists.  The  mila  radiance 
of  a  smile  was  a  rare  sight  on  a  field-laborer's  &ce,  and  there 
was  seldom  any  gradation  between  bovine  gravity  and  a  laudi. 
Nor  was  every  laborer  so  honest  as  our  friend  Alick.  At  tarn 
very  table,  among  Mr.  Poyser*s  men,  there  is  that  big  Ben 
Tholoway,  a  very  powerful  thresher,  but  detected  more  than 
once  in  carrying  away  his  master's  corn  in  his  pockets :  an 
action  which,  as  Ben  was  not  a  philosopher,  could  hardly  be 
ascribed  to  absence  of  mind.  However,  his  master  bad  for* 
given  him,  and  continued  to- employ  him;  for  the  Tholowajrs 
had  lived  on  the  Common,  time  out  of  mind,  and  had  always 
worked  for  the  Poysers.  And  on  the  whole,  I  daresay,  society 
was  not  much  the^  worse  because  Ben  bad  not  six  months  of  it 
at  the  treadmill ;  for  his  views  of  depredation  were  narrow, 
and  the  House  of  Correction  might  have  enlarged  them.  As 
it  was,  Ben  ate  his  roast-beef  to-ni^ht  with  a  serene  sense  of 
having  stolen  nothing  more  than  a  row  peas  and  beans,  as  seed 
for  his  garden,  since  the  last  harvest-supper,  and  felt  warranted 
in  thinking  that  Alick's  suspicious  eye,  for  ever  upon  him,  was 
an  injury  to  his  innocence. 

But  now  the  roast-beef  was  finished  and  the  cloth  was  drawn, 
leaving  a  &ir  large  deal  table  for  the  briffbt  drinking^cans,  and 
the  foaming  brown  jugs,  and  the  bright  brass  candlesticks, 
pleasant  to  behold.  jflTow,  the  great  ceremony  of  the  evening 
was  to  begin — the  harvest  song,  in  which  every  man  must 
join :  he  might  be  in  tune,  if  he  liked  to  be  singular,  but  he 
must  not  sit  with  closed  lips.  The  movement  was  oblig^  to 
be  in  triple  time ;  the  rest  was  ad  libitum^ 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  song — whether  it  came  in  its  actual 
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state  from  the  brain  of  a  single  rhapsodist,  or  was  gradually 
perfected  by  a  school  or  soccession  of  rhapsodists,  I  am  igno- 
rant. There  is  a  stamp  of  unity,  of  individual  genius,  upon  ity 
which  inclines  me  to  the  former  hypothesis,  though  I  am  not 
blind  to  the  consideration  that  this  unity  may  rather  have 
arisen  from  that  consensus  of  many  minds  which  was  a  condi- 
tion of  primitive  thought,  foreign  to  our  modem  conscipusness. 
Some  will  perhaps  think  that  they  detect  in  the  first  quatrain 
an  indication  of  a  lost  line,  which  later  rhapaodista,  failing  in 
imaginative  vioor,  have  supplied  by  the  feeble  device  of  itera- 
tion :  others,  however,  may  rather  maintain  that  this  very 
iteration  is  an  oritipnal  felicity,  to  which  none  but  the  most 
prosaic  minds  can  be  insensible. 

The  ceranony  connected  with  the  song  was  a  drinking 
ceremony.  (That  is  perhi^  a  painful  fiict,  but  then,  yon 
know,  we  cannot  reform  our  fore&thers.)  During  the  first  and 
second  quatrain,  sung  decidedly /orfe,  no  can  was  filled. 

**  Here*8  a  health  unto  our  master, 
The  founder  of  the  feast : 
Here*8  a  health  unto  our  master 
And  to  our  mifltreas  I 

And  may  his  doings  prosper 

Whatever  he  takes  m  hand, 
For  we  are  all  his  servants, 

And  are  at  his  oommand." 

But  now,  iomiediatcly  before  the  third  quatrain  or  chorus,  sung 
/ortitnmo,  with  emphatic  raps  of  the  table,  which  gave  the 
effect  of  cymbals  and  drum  t(^ether,  AlicVs  can  was  filled,  and 
he  was  bound  to  empty  it  before  the  chorus  ceased. 

"Then  drink,  boys,  drink  1 
And  see  ye  do  not  spill, 
For  if  ye  do,  ye  shall  dirink  two, 
For  'tis  our  master's  wiU." 

When  Alick  had  gone  successfully  throngh  this  test  of  steady- 
banded  manliness,  it  was  the  turn  of  old  Kester,  at  his  rignt 
hand, — and  so  on,  till  every  man  had  drunk  his  initiatory  pinW 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  chorus.  Tom  Saft — the  rogue- 
took  care  to  spill  a  little  by  accident ;  but  Mrs.  Poyser  (too 
ofiiciously,  Tom  thought,)  interfered  to  prevent  the  exaction  of 
the  penally. 
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'^To  any  listener  outside  the  door  it  woald  have  been  tlie 
reverae  of  obrioos  why  the  ^  Drink,  bojs,  drink  !"*  should  hare 
such  an  immediate  and  often-repeatod  encore;  but  once 
entered,  he  wonld  have  seen  that  all  faces  were  at  present 
sober,  and  most  of  tiiem  serious ;  it  was  the  rogalar  and 
respectable  thing  for  those  excellent  fium-laborerB  to  do,  aa 
mnch  as  for  elegant  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  smirk  and  bow 
over  their  wineglasses.  Bajtle  Maasey,  whose  ean  were  nther 
sensitive,  had  gone  ont  to  see  what  sort  of  evening  it  wa^ 
at  an  early  stage  in  the  ceremony ;  and  had  not  finished  hk 
contemplation  anttl  a  silence  of  five  minutes  declared  that 
''Drink,  boys,  drink  !**  was  not  likely  to  b^n  again  for  the 
^next  twelvemonth.  Mnch  to  the  regret  of  the  boys  and  Totty : 
on  them  the  stillness  fell  rather  flat,  after  that  glorious  thnmp- 
ing  on  the  table,  towards  which  Totty,  seated  on  her  fiuhers 
knee,  contributed  with  her  small  might  and  small  fist 

When  Bartle  reentered,  however,  there  appeared  to  be  a  ge- 
neral desire  for  solo  music  after  the  choral.  Nancy  declared  that 
Tim  the  waggoner  knew  a  song,  and  was  **  allays  singing  like  a 
lark  i'  the  stable  ;'*  whereupon  Mr.  Poyser  said  encouragingly^ 
**  (Dome,  Tim,  lad,  lef  s  hear  it**  Tim  looked  sheepish,  tucked 
down  his  head,  and  said  he  couldn't  sing ;  but  this  encouraging 
invitation  of  the  master's  was  echoed  all  round  the  table ;  it 
was  a  conversational  opportunity:  everybody  could  say  '^Come, 
Tim,** — except  Alick,  who  never  relaxed  into  the  frivolity  of 
unnecessary  speech.  At  last  Tim's  next  neighbor,  Ben  Tholo* 
way,  began  to  g^ve  emphasis  to  his  speech  by  nudges,  at  which 
Tim,  growing  rather  savage,  said,  *'Let  me  alooan,  will  ye! 
else  Yll  ma*  ye  sing  a  toon  ye  wonna  like.**  A  good-tempered 
waggoner's  patience  has  limits,  and  Tim  was  not  to  be  urged 
further. 

^  Well,  then,  David,  ye*re  the  lad  to  sing,"  said  Ben,  willing 
to  show  that  he  was  not  discomfited  by  this  check.  ''Sing 
'  M*  loove*s  a  roos  wi'out  a  thorn,'*' 

The  amatory  David  was  a  young  man  of  an  unconscious 
abstracted  expression,  which  was  due  probably  to  a  squint  of 
superior  intensity  rather  than  to  any  mental  characteristic ;  for 
he  was  not  indifferent  to  Ben*s  invitation,  but  blushed  and 
laughed  and  rubbed  his  sleeve  over  his  mouth  in  a  way  that 
was  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  yielding.  And  for  some  time 
the  company  appeared  to  be  mnch  in  earnest  about  the  desire 
to  hear  David's  song.    But  in  vain.     The  lyrism  of  the  evening 
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was  in  the  cellar  at  present,  and  was  not  to  be  drawn  from 
that  retreat  just  yet  * 

Meanwhile  the  conversation  at  the  head  of  the  table  had 
taken  a  political  tanu  Mr.  Craig  was  not  above  talking  politics 
occasionally,  though  he  piqued  himself  rather  on  a  wise  insight 
than  on  specific  information.  He  saw  so  far  beyond  the  mere 
fects  of  a  case,  that  really  it  was  superfluous  to  know  them. 

**  Vm  no  reader  o'  the  paper  myself,"  he  observed  to-night,  as 
he  filled  his  pipe,  "  though  I  might  read  it  fast  enough  if  Iliked, 
for  there's  Miss  Lyddy  has  'em,  and  's  done  with  'em  i'  no  time; 
bat  there's  Mills,  now,  sits  i'  the  chimney-comer  and  reads  the 
paper  pretty  nigh  from  morning  to  night,  and  when  he's  got  to 
th'  end  on't  he  s  more  addleheaded  than  he  was  at  the  begin- 
ning. He's  full  o'  this  peace  now,  as  they  talk  on ;  he's  been 
reading  and  reading,  and  thinks  he*s  got  to  the  bottom  on't. 
*  Why,  Lor'  bless  you,  Mills,'  says  I>  '  you  see  no  more  into  this 
thing  nor  you  can  see  into  the  middle  of  a  potato.  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is :  you  think  it'll  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  country ;  and 
Fm  not  again'  it — mark  my  wonh — I'm  not  again'  it  but  it's 
my  opinion  as  there's  them  at  th'  head  o'  this  country  as  are 
worse  enemies  t'  us  nor  Bony  and  all  the  mounseers  he's  got  at's 
back :  for  as  for  the  mounseers,  you  may  skewer  half-a-dozen  of 
'em  at  once  as  if  they  war  frogs.' " 

**  Ay,  ay,"  said  Martin  Poyser,  listening  with  an  air  of  much 
intelligence  and  edification,  ^  they  ne'er  ate  a  bit  o'  beef  i'  their 
lives.     Mostly  sallet,  I  reckon." 

"And  says  I  to  Mills,"  continued  Mr.  Craig,  "*will  you  try 
to  make  me  believe  as  furrincrs  like  them  can  do  us  half  th' 
harm  them  ministers  do  with  their  bad  governmiBnt  ?  If  King 
Qeorge  'ud  turn  'em  all  away  and  govern  by  himself,  he'd  see 
everything  righted.  He  might  take  on  Billy  Pitt  again  if  he 
liked ;  but  I  don't  see  myself  what  we  want  wi'  anybody  besides 
King  and  Parliament  It*s  that  nest  o'  ministers  does  the  mis- 
chief I  tell  you.' " 

"  Ah,  it's  fine  talking,"  observed  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  was  now 
seated  near  her  husband,  with  Totty  on  her  lap — ^"it's  fine 
talking.  It's  hard  work  to  tell  which  is  Old  Harry  when  every- 
body's got  boots  on." 

**  As  for  this  peace,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  turning  his  head  on 
one  side  in  a  dubitative  manner,  and  giving  a  precautionary  puff 
to  his  pipe  between  ea<5h  sentence,  *'  I  don't  Know.  Th'  war's 
a  fine  thing  for  the  country,  an'  how'll  you  keep  up  prices  wfout 
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it  f  An'  them  French  are  a  wicked  sort  o*  folksi  bj  what  I  caa 
make  out;  what  can  you  do  better  nor  fight  'em!" 

•*  Ye're  partly  right  there,  Poyser,"  said  Mr.  Cnug,  **  but  Tm 
not  again'  the  peace— to  make  a  holiday  for  a  bit  We  can 
break  it,  when  we  like,  an'  Fm  in  no  fear  o'  Bony,  for  all  they 
talk  80  much  o'  his  clivemefis.  That's  what  I  saTS  to  Mills  thb 
morning.  Lor'  bless  you,  he  sees  no  more  tnrough  Bony! 
•  .  •  why,  I  put  him  up  to  more  in  three  minutes  than  he  gets 
from's  paper  all  the  year  round.  Says  I,  *  Am  I  a  gardener  as 
knows  nis  business,  or  am't  I,  Milisf  answer  me  Uiat'  *To 
be  sure  y'  are,  Craig,'  says  he — he's  not  a  bad  feUow,  Mills 
isn't,  for  a  butler,  but  weak  i'  th'  head.  *  Well,'  says  I,  *yoa 
talk  o'  Bony's  divemess ;  would  it  be  any  use  my  b^g  a  first- 
rate  gardener  if  I'd  ffot  nought  but  a  quagmire  to  work  on  f 
*^o,'  says  he,  ^  Wel^'  I  says,  '  that's  just  what  it  is  wf  Bony. 
rU  not  deny  but  ho  may  be  a  bit  direr — ^he*s  no  Frenohmao 
bom,  as  I  understand ;  but  what's  he  got  at's  back  but  monn* 
seers?'" 

Mr.  Oraig  paused  a  moment  with  an  emphatic  stare  after  this 
triumphant  specimen  of  Socratic  aigument,  and  then  added, 
thumping  the  table  rather  fiercely, 

^  Why,  it's  a  sure  thing — and  there's  them  'uU  bear  witoeaa 
to't — ^as  i'  one  regiment  where  there  was  one  man  a-miasini^ 
they  put  the  regimentals  on  a  big  monkey,  and  they  fit  him  as 
the  shell  fits  the  walnut,  and  you  couldn't  tell  the  monkey  from 
the  mounseers  I" 

*^  Ah,  think  o'  that,  now !"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  impressed  at  once 
with  the  political  bearings  of  the  fact,  and  with  its  striking 
interest  as  an  anecdote  in  natural  history. 

^  Gome,  Craig,"  said  Adam,  ^  that's  a  little  too  stionff.  Ton 
don't  believe  that.  It's  all  nonsense  about  the  French  being 
such  poor  sticks.  Mr.  Irwine's  seen  'em  in  their  own  country, 
and  he  says  they've  plenty  o'  fine  fellows  among  'em.  And  as 
for  knowledge,  and  contrivances,  and  manifiictures,  there's  a 
many  things  as  we're  a  fine  sight  behind  'em  in.  It's  poor 
foolishness  to  nin  down  your  enemies.  Why,  Nelson  and  the 
rest  of  'em  'ud  have  no  merit  i'  beating  'em,  if  they  were  such 
ofifal  as  folks  pretend." 

Mr.  Poyser  looked  doubtfully  at  Mr.  Craig,  puzaled  by  thia 
opposition  of  authorities.  Mr.  Irwine's  testimony  was  not  to 
be  disputed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Craiff  was  a  knowing  fel- 
low, and  his  view  was  less  startling.    Martin  had  never  ''heard 
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tell  **  of  the  Freneb  being  good  for  mach.  Mr.  Craig  had 
found  no  answer  but  sach  as  was  implied  in  taking  a  long 
dranght  of  ale,  and  then  looking  down  fixedly  at  the  propor- 
tions of  his  own  leg,  whioh  he  tamed  a  liUle  outward  for  that 
purDose,  when  Bartle  Massey  returned  from  the  fireplace,  where 
oe  had  been  smoking  his  first  pipe  in  quiet,  aoa  broke  the 
silence  by  saying,  as  he  thrust  his  forefinger  into  the  canister, 

'^Why,  Adam,  how  happened  you  not  to  be  at  church  on 
Sunday  f  answer  me  that,  you  rascal.  The  anthem  went  limp- 
ing without  you.  Are  you  going  to  disgrace  your  schoolmaster 
in  his  old  age  f " 

**  No,  Mr.  Massey,**  said  Adam.  **  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poyser  can 
tell  yon  where  I  was.    I  was  in  no  bad  company." 

^  She's  gone^  Adam,  gone  to  Snowfield,"  said  Mr.  Poyser, 
reminded  ot  Dinah  for  the  first  time  this  evening.  '^I  thought 
yoa*d  ha*  pemuaded  her  better.  Noufi;fat  'ud  hold  her  but  she 
must  go  yesterday  forenoon.  The  missis  has  hardly  got  over 
ith    I  thought  she'd  ha'  no  sperrit  for  th'  harvest  supper.** 

Mrs.  Poyser  had  thought  of  Dinah  several  times  since  Adam 
had  come  in,  but  she  had  had  **  no  heart  **  to  mention  the  bad 
news. 

<<  What  1  **  said  Bartle,  with  an  air  of  disgust  *"  Was  there 
a  woman  concerned  f    Then  I  give  you  up,  Adam.** 

''But  it^s  a  woman  you*n  spoke  well  on,  Bartle,**  said  Mr. 
Poyser.  "■  Gome,  now,  you  canna  draw  back ;  vou  said  once 
as  women  wouldna  ha*  been  a  bad  invention  if  they'd  all  been 
like  Dinah." 

^  I  meant  her  voice,  man — ^I  meant  her  voice,  that  was  all," 
said  Bartle.  **!  can  bear  to  hear  her  speak  without  wanting 
to  put  wool  In  my  ears.  As  for  other  things,  I  daresay  she's 
like  the  rest  o'  the  women — ^thinks  two  and  two  *11  come  to 
make  five,  if  she  cries  and  bothers  enough  about  it" 

^  Ay,  ay  1 "  said  Mrs.  Poyser ;  ^  one  *ud  think,  an*  hear  some 
folks  talk,  as  the  men  war  'cute  enough  to  count  the  corns  in  a 
bag  o*  wheat  wi*  only  smelling  at  it  They  can  see  through  a 
bani-door,  they  can.  Perhaps  that*s  the  reason  ihey  can  see  so 
little  o'  this  side  on't" 

Martin  Poyser  shook  with  delighted  laughter,  and  winked 
at  Adam,  as  much  as  to  say,  the  schoolmaster  was  in  for  it 
now. 

^  Ah ! "  said  Bartle,  sneeringly,  '^  the  women  are  quick  enough 
— ^they're  quick  enough.     They  know  the  rights  of  a  story 
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before  they  hear  it,  and  can  tell  a  man  what  his  thonghts  are 
before  he  knows  'em  himself.'^ 

"  Like  enough/'  said  Mrs.  Fojser ;  ^  for  the  men  are  ommUt 
80  slow,  their  thoughts  overrun  'em,  an'  they  can  only  catch 
*&ai  by  Uie  tail.  I  can  count  a  stocking-top  while  a  man'a 
getting's  tongue  ready;  an'  when  he  outs  wi*  his  speech  at 
last,  here's  little  broth  to  be  made  on'L  It's  yoor  d^ 
chicks  take  the  longest  hatchin'.  Howiver,  Fm  not  denyin' 
the  women  are  foqli^ :  God  Almighty  made  'em  to  matak  the 
men.'' 

^  Match  ! "  said  BarUe ;  "  ay,  as  vinegar  matches  one's  teeth. 
If  a  man  says  a  word,  his  wife  '11  match  it  with  a  contradiction  ; 
if  he's  a  mind  for  hot  meat,  his  wife  *11  match  it  with  cold 
bacon ;  if  he  laughs,  she'll  match  him  with  whimpering.  She's 
such  a  match  as  the  horse-fly  is  to  th'  horse :  she's  got  Uie  rigl^^ 
Tenom  to  sting  him  with — the  Hffht  venom  to  sting  him  wiu." 

^  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  **  I  Know  what  the  men  like — a 
poor  sofi,  as  'ud  simper  at  'em  like  the  pictur  o'  the  sun,  whether 
they  did  right  or  wrong,  an'  say  thank  you  fear  a  kick,  an' 

Eretend  she  didna  know  which  end  she  stood  uppermost,  till 
er  husband  tpld  her.  Tliat's  what  a  man  wants  in  a  wife^ 
mo(^y :  he  wants  to  make  sure  o'  one  fool  as  '11  tell  him  he's 
wise.  But  there's  some  men  can  do  wi'out  that— they  think 
so  much  o'  themselves  a'ready ;  an'  that's  how  it  is  there's  old 
bachelors." 

"Come,  Craig,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  jocosely,  ".you  mun  get 
married  pretty  quick,  else  you'll  be  set  down  for  an  old  bacme- 
lor;  an'  you  see  what  the  women  'II  think  on  you.'' 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Craig,  willing  to  conciliate  Mrs.  Poyser, 
and  setting  a  high  value  on -his  own  compliments,  "/like  a 
oleverish  woman — a  woman  o'  sperrit — a  managing  woman." 

"You're  out  there,  Craig,"  said  Bartle,  dryly;  "you're  ont 
there.  You  judge  o'  your  garden-stuff  on  a  better  plan  than 
that :  you  pick  the  things  for  what  they  can  excel  in— for  what 
they  can  excel  in.  You  don't  value  your  peas  for  their  roots, 
or  your  carrots  for  their  flowers.  Now  that's  the  way  yon 
should  choose  women  :  their  cleverness  '11  never  come  to  much 
— never  come  to  much ;  but  they  make  excellent  simpletons, 
ripe  and  strong-flavored." 

"  What  dost  say  to  that  ?"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  throwing  him- 
self back  and  looking  merrily  at  his  wife. 

"  Say !"  answered  Mrs.  Poyser,  with  dangerous  fire  kindling 
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in  her  e^e ;  **  why,  I  say  as  some  folki'  tonguai  are  Uke  the 
clocira  M  run  on  strikin ,  not  to  tell  yon  the  time  o'  the  day, 
but  because  there's  summat  wrong  i'  their  own  inside**  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Poyser  wonid  probably  have  brought  her  rejoinder  to  a 
further  ctimaz,  if  every  one's  attention  hiKl  not  at  this  moment 
been  oatled  to  the  odier  end  of  the  table,  where  the  lyrism, 
which  had  at  first  only  manifested  itaelf  by  David's  wito  voce 
performance  of  ^  My  love's  a  rose  without  a  thorn,"  had  gradu- 
ally assumed  a  rather  deafening  and  complex  character*  Tim, 
thinking  slightly  of  David's  vocalisation,  was  compelled  to  su- 
persede that  feeble  buzz  by  a  spirited  commencement  of  ^  Three 
Merry  Mowers ;"  but  David  was  not  to  be  put  down  bo  easily, 
and  showed  himself  capable  of  a  copious  crescendo,  which  was 
,  rendering  it  doubtful  whether  the  rose  would  not  predominate 
over  the  mowers,  when  old  Kester,  with  an  entirely  unmoved  and 
immovable  aspect,  suddenly  set  up  a  quavering  treble, — as  if 
he  had  been  an  alarum,  and  the  time  was  come  for  him  to  go 
oft 

The  company  at  Alick's  end  of  the  table  took  this  form  of 
vocal  entertainment  very  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  being 
free  from  musical  prejudices;  but  Bartle  Maasey  laid  down  his 
pipe  and  put  his  fingera  in* his  ears;  and  Adam,  who  had  been 
looging  to  go,  ever  since  he  had  heard  Dinah  was  not  in  the 
house,  rose  and  said  he  must  bid  good-night 

**  I'll  go  with  you,  lad,"  said  Bwtle ;  ^  I'll  go  with  yon  be- 
fore my  ears  are  split" 

**  rif  go  round  by  the  Common,  and  see  yon  home,  if  you 
like,  Mr.  Massey,"  said  Adam. 

^  Ay,  ay,"  said  Bartle ;  ^then  we  can  have  a  bit  o'  talk  to- 
gether.   I  never  get  hold  of  von  now." 

**  £h !  it's  a  pity  but  yon\l  sit  it  out,"  said  Martin  Poyser. 
**  They'll  all  go  soon ;  for  th'  missis  niver  let's  'em  stay  past  ten." 

But  Adam  was  resolute,  so  the  good-nights  were  said, 
and  the  two  friends  turned  out  on  their  star-light  walk  to- 
gether. 

^There's  that  poor  fool.  Vixen,  wlnmpering  for  me  at 
home,"  said  Bartle.  ^  I  can  never  bring  her  here  with  me  for 
fear  she  should  be  struck  with  Mrs.  Peyser's  eye,  and  the  poor 
bitch  might  go  limping  for  ever  after." 

**  I've  never  any  need  to  drive  Oyp  back,"  said  Adam,  laugh- 
ing. ^  He  always  turns  back  of  his  own  heed  when  he  finda 
out  I'm  coming  here." 

21* 
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*^Aj^  mjr  nid  Baitle.  ^A  ttnifale  woautn !  maila  of 
needl^ — made  of  needles.  Bat  I  stick  to  Martiii — ^I  shall 
always  stick  to  Martin.  And  ke  likes  tlie  needles,  God  kelp 
hkn  I    He^s  a  coakiDn  nsade  on  pwiwae  for  'enk" 

*^  But  she's  a  downright  good-natured  woman  for  all  tkat^** 
said  Adam,  <^and  as  trae  as  the  dayiif^t.  She's  a  biicnMa 
wi'  the  dogs  when  they  oflfer  to  ooaie  in  Ih'  boose,  bnl  if  ihuj 
depended  on  her,  she'd  take  care  and  have  'em  well  fed.  u 
her  tongne^s  keen,  her  heart's  t^der :  I've  aeen  that  in  tinea 
o'  troalfe.  She's  one  o'  thoae  wooaen  as  are  belter  than  tlMir 
woid.'* 

"« Well,  well,"  said  Bartle, «"! don't  saj  th'  apple  isn't  aoi»d 
at  the  eore;  bat  it  sets  ny  te^  on  edge,  it  sets  my  teeth  on 
edge." 
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Adam  nndentood  Dinah's  haste  to  go  away,  and  drew  hope 
rather  than  discourttement  from  it  She  was  fearfiil  kat 
the  strenffth  of  her  foeKng  towards  him  should  hinder  her 
from  waiting  and  listening  faithfiilly  for  the  ultimate  goiding 
voice  from  within. 

**  I  wish  rd  asked  her  to  write  to  me,  though,"  he  thoo^t. 
"^And  yet  even  that  might  disturb  her  a  bit,  periiapa.  She 
wants  to  be  quite  quiet  in  her  old  way  for  a  while.  And  Fve 
no  right  to  be  impatient  and  interrapting  her  with  my  wishes. 
She's  told  me  what  her  mind  is ;  and  she's  not  a  woman  to 
say  one  thing  and  mean  another.    I'll  wait  patiently.'^ 

That  was  Adam's  wise  zesohitioR,  and  it  throve  eicellentlj 
for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  on  the  nourishment  it  got  from 
the  remembrance  of  Dinah's  confession  that  Sunday  afternoon. 
There  is  a  wondeHhl  amount  of  sustenance  in  we  first  few 
words  of  love.  But  towards  the  middle  of  October  the  reeolo- 
tion  began  to  dwindle  perceptibly,  and  showed  dangerous 
symptoms  of  exhaustion.  The  weeks  were  unusually  long: 
Dinah  most  surely  have  had  more  than  enough  time  to  make 
up  her  mind.    Let  a  woman  say  what  she  inll  after  she  haa 
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oncd  told  a  man  that  sbe  loves  him,  he  is  a  little  .too  flashed 
and  exalted  with  that  first  draught  she  offers  him  to  care  much 
aboat  the  taste  of  the  second :  he  treads  the  earth  with  a  very 
elastic  step  as  he  walks  away  from  her,  and  makes  light  of  au 
diflenliies.  But  that  sort  of  glow  dies  ont;  memory  gets 
Badly  diluted  with  time,  and  is  not  strong  enough  to  revive  ns. 
Adwn  wiB  no  longer  so  confident  as  he  had  been :  he  began 
to  fear  that  perhaps  Dinah's  old  life  would  have  too  strong  a 
grasp  upon  her  for  any  new  feeling  to  triumph.  If  she  had 
not  feh  thi^  she  would  surely  have  written  to  him  to  give  him 
some  comfort;  but  it  appeared  that  she  held  it  right  to  dis- 
oonrage  Jiim.  As  Adam's  confidence  waned,  his  patience 
wanoa  with  it,  and  he  thought  he  must  write  himself;  he 
must  ask  Dinah  not  to  leave  him  in  painful  doubt  longer  than 
was  needful.  He  sat  up  late  one  night  to  write  her  a  letter, 
but  the  next  morning  he  burnt  it,  afraid  of  its  effect  It  would 
be  worse  to  have  a  discouraging  answer  by  letter,  than  from 
her  own  lips,  for  her  presence  reconciled  him  to  her  will. 

Yoo  perceive  how  it  was:  Adam  was  hungering  for  the 
sight  of  Dinah ;  and  when  that  sort  of  hunger  reaches  a  cer- 
tain stage,  a  lover  is  likely  to  still  it  though  he  may  have  to 
put  his  rature  in  pawn. 

But  what  harm  could  he  do  by  going  to  Snowfield  t  Dinah 
ooold  not  be  displeased  with  him  ror  it :  she  had  not  forbidden 
him  to  so :  she  must  surely  expect  that  he  would  go  before 
long.  Sy  the  second  Sunday  in  October  this  view  of  the  case 
had  become  so  clear  to  Adam,  that  he  was  already  on  his  way 
to  Snowfield ;  on  horseback  this  time,  for  his  hours  were  pre- 
cious now,  and  he  had  borrowed  Jonathan  Burge's  good  nag 
lor  the  journey. 

What  keen  memories  went  along  the  road  with  him!  He 
had  often  been  to  Oakbourne  and  htLck  since  that  first  journey 
to  Snowfield,  but  beyond  Oakbourne,  the  mj  stone  walls,  the 
broken  country,  the  meagre  U^es,  seemed  to  be  telling  him 
afresh  the  story  of  that  painful  past  which  he  knew  so  well  by 
heart  But  no  story  is  the  same  to  us  after  a  lapse  of  time ; 
or  rather,  we  who  read  it  are  no  longer  the  same  mterpreters ; 
and  Adam  this  morning  brought  with  him  new  thoughts 
through  that  grey  country — thoughts  which  gave  an  altered 
sigpii&ance  to  its  story  of  the  past 

'  That  is  a  base  and  selfish,  even  a  blasphemous,  spirit,  which 
rejoices  and  is  thankful  over  the  past  evil  that  has  blighted  or 
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cnifihed  another,  WMniae  it  has  been  made  a  soarce  of  iiiifoie> 
seen  good  to  ourselves:  Adam  could  acver  cease  to  moam 
over  uiat  mystery  of  human  sorrow  which  had  been  bioo^^ 
80  close  to  him  :  he  could  never  thank  God  for  another's  miseiy. 
And  if  I  were  capable  of  that  narrow-sighted  joy  in  Adaa*s 
behalf  I  should  still  know  he  was  not  the  num  to  feel  it  lor 
himself:  he  would  have  shaken  his  head  at  soeh  a  sentiaMSty 
and  said,  ^  Evil's  evil,  and  sorrow's  sorrow,  and  you  can't  aker 
its  natur  by  wrapping  it  up  in  other  words.  Other  folks  were 
not  created  for  my  sake,  that  I  should  think  all  square  when 
things  turn  out  well  for  me." 

But  it  is  not  ignoble  to  feel  that  the  fuller  life  which  a  aad 
experience  has  brought  us  is  worth  our  own  personal  share  of 
pain :  surely  it  is  not  possible  to  feel  otherwise,  any  more  than 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  man  with  cataract  to  regret  the  pain* 
fhl  process  by  which  his  dim  blurred  sight  of  men  as  trees 
walxinff  had  been  exchanged  for  clear  outline  and  effulgent 
day.  The  growth  of  higher* feeling  within  us  is  like  the  growth 
of  Acuity,  bringing  with  it  a  sense  of  added  strenffth :  we  can 
no  more  wish  to  return  to  a  narrower  sjrmpathy,  uian  a  paint- 
er or  a  musician  can  wish  to  return  to  his  cruder  manner,  or  a 
philosopher  to  his  less  complete  formula. 

Something  like  this  sense  of  enlarged  being  was  in  Adam's 
mind  this  Sunday  morning,  as  he  rode  along  in  vivid  reooUeo- 
tion  of  the  past  His  feeling  towards  Dinah,  the  hope  of  pass- 
ing his  life  with  her,  had  been  the  distant  unseen  point  towards 
which  that  hard  journey  from  Snowfield  eighteen  months  ago 
had  been  leading  him.  Tender  and  deep  as  his  love  for  Hetty 
had  been — so  deep  that  the  roots  of  it  would  never  be  torn 
away — ^his  love  for  Dinah  was  better  and  more  precious  to  him ; 
for  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  that  fuller  life  which  had  come  to 
him  from  his  acquaintance  with  deep  sorrow.  ^  It's  like  as  if  it 
was  a  new  strength  to  me,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  love  her,  and 
know  as  she  loves  me.  I  shall  look  t'  her  to  help  me  to  see 
things  right  For  she's  better  than  I  am— there's  less  o'  self 
in  her,  and  pride.  And  it's  a  feeling  as  gives  yon  a  sort  o' 
liberty,  as  if  you  could  walk  more  fearless,  when  you've  more 
trust  in  another  than  y'  have  in  yourself.  I've  always  been 
thinking  I  knew  better  ihan  them  as  belonged  to  me,  and  that'a 
a  poor  sort  o'  life,  when  you  can't  look  to  them  nearer  to  you 
t'  nelp  you  with  a  bit  better  thought  than  what  you've  got  in- 
side you  a'ready." 
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It  was  more  than  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  Adam 
came  in  sight  of  the  grey  town  on  the  hill-sid^  and  looked 
searehingly  towards  the  green  valley  helow,  for  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  old  thatched  roof  near  the  ngly  red  mill.  The  scene 
looked  less  harsh  in  the  soft  October  snnshine  than  it  had  done 
in  the  eager  time  of  early  spring ;  and  the  one  grand  charm  it 
poflseesed  in  common  with  all  wide-stretching  woodless  regions 
— ^that  it  filled  you  with  a  new  consciousness  of  the  overarch- 
me  sky — had  a  milder,  more  soothing  infinence  than  nsnal,  on 
this  almost  cloudless  day.  Adam's  donbts  and  fears  melted 
under  this  influence,  as  the  delicate  web-like  clouds  had  gra- 
dually melted  away  into  the  clear  blue  above  him.  He  seemed 
to  see  Dinah's  gentle  face  assuring  him,  with  its  looks  alone,  of 
all  he  longed  to  know. 

He  did  not  expect  Dinah  to  be  at  home  at  this  hour,  but  he 
got  down  from  his  horse  and  tied  it  at  the  little  gate,  that  he 
might  ask  where  she  was  gone  to-day.    He  had  set  his  mind 
on  following  her  and  bringing  her  home.    8be  was  gone  to 
Sioman's  End,  a  hamlet  about  three  miles  off,  over  the  hill,  the 
old  woman  told  him  :  had  set  off  directly  after  morning  chapel, 
to  preach  in  a  cottage  there,  as  her  habit  was.    Anybody  at 
the  town  would  tell  him  the  way  to  Sloman's  End.    So  Adam 
got  on  his  horse  again  and  rode  to  the  town,  putting  up  at  the 
old  inn,  and  taking  a  hasty  dinner  there  in  the  company  of  the 
too  chatty  landlord,  from  whose  friendly  questions  and  remi- 
niscences he  was  glad  to  escape  as  soon  as  possible,  and  set  out 
towards  Sloman's  End.     With  all  his  haste,  it  was  nearly  four 
o'clock  before  he  could  set  off,  and  he  thought  that  as  Dinah 
had  gone  so  early,  she  would  perhaps  already  be  near  return- 
ing.   The  little  grey,  desolate-looking  hamlet,  unscreened  by 
sheltering  trees,  lay  in  sight  long  before  he  reached  it ;  and  as 
he  came  near  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  voices  singing  a 
hymn.    **  Perhaps  that's  the  last  hymn  before  they  come  away,** 
Adam  thought :  **  I'll  walk  back  a  bit,  and  turn  again  to  meet 
her,  further  off  the  village."     He  waiked  back  till  he  got  nearly 
to  ihe  top  of  the  hill  again,  and  seated  himself  on  a  loose  stone, 
against  the  low  wall,  to  watch  till  he  should  see  the  little  black 
figure  leaving  the  hamlet  and  windine  up  the  hill.    He  chose 
this  ^ot,  almost  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  because  it  was  away 
from  all  eyes — no  house,  no  cattle,  not  even  a  nibbling  sheep 
near — no  presence  but  the  still  lights  and  shadows,  and  the 
great  embracing  sky. 
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She  was  mach  lonoer  coming  than  he  expected :  he 
an  hour  at  leaati  watching  for  her  and  thinking  of  h^,  while 
the  afternoon  ^adowa  lengthened,  and  the  light  gvew  softer. 
At  last  he  saw  the  little  black  figure  coming  mm  between  the 
grey  houses,  and  gradually  approaching  the  foot  of  the  hill 
Slowly,  Adam  thought ;  but  Dinah  was  really  walking  at  her 
usual  pace,  with  a  liffht  quiet  step.  Now  she  was  beginning  to 
wind  along  the  pa&  up  the  hill,  but  Adam  would  not  nsore 
yet :  he  would  not  meet  her  too  soon :  he  had  set  his  heart  on 
meeting  her  in  this  assured  loneliness.  And  now  he  began  to 
fear  lest  he  should  startle  her  too  much ;  **•  Tet^**  he  thought^ 
**  she's  not  one  to  be  overstartled ;  she's  always  so  calm  and 
quieti  as  if  she  was  prepared  for  anything." 
•  ^,.What  was  she  thinking  of  as  she  wound  up  the  hill  f  Per- 
hsfM  she  had  found  complete  repose  without  him,  and  had 
ceased  to  feel  any  need  of  his  love  On  the  verge  of  a  decision 
we  all  tremble :  hope  pauses  with  fluttering  wingiB. 

But  now  at  last  she  was  very  near,  and  Adam  rose  fiom  the 
stone  wall.  It  happened  that  iust  as  he  walked  forward,  Dinah 
had  paused  and  turned  round  to  look  back  at  the  village :  whodoes 
not  pause  and  look  back  in  mounting  a  hill  f  Adam  was  glad ; 
for,  with  the  fine  instinct  of  a  lover,  he  felt  that  it  woofd  be 
best  for  her  to  hear  his  voice  before  she  saw  him.  He  came 
within  three  paces  of  her  and  then  said,  "•  Dinah  T  She  started 
without  looking  round,  as  if  she  connected  the  sound  with  no 
place.  ^*  Dinah  P  Adam  said  again.  He  knew  quite  well  what 
was  in  her  mind.  She  was  so  accustomed  to  think  of  impres- 
sions as  purely  spiritual  monitions,  that  she  looked  for  no 
material  visible  accompaniment  of  the  voices 

But  this  second  time  she  looked  round.  What  a  look  of 
yeaminff  love  it  was  that  the  mild  grey  eyes  turned  on  the 
strong  dark-eyed  man  I  She  did  not  start  again  at  the  siffht 
of  him ;  she  said  nothing,  but  moved  towards  him  so  that  hia 
arm  could  clasp  her  round. 

And  they  walked  on  so  in  silence,  while  the  warm  toaim  felL 
Adam  was  content,  and  said  nothing.  It  was  Dinah  who 
spoke  first 

**  Adam,"  she  said,  ''it  is  the  Divine  Will.  My  soul  is  so 
knit  to  yours  that  it  is  but  a  divided  life  I  live  without  you. 
And  this  moment,  now  you  are  with  me,  and  I  feel  that  our 
hearts  are  filled  with  the  same  love,  I  have  a  fulness  of  strength 
to  bear  and  do  our  heavenly  Father's  will,  that  I  had  lost  before." 
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Adam  pansed  and  looked  into  hor  sincere  loving  eyes. 

''Then  we'll  never  part  any  more,  Dinah,  till  death  parts  na.** 

And  they  kiaaed  each  other  with  a  deep  joy. 

What  greater  thinp;  is  there  for  two  human  souls,  than  to 
feel  that  they  are  joined  ibr  life — to  strengthen  each  other  in 
all  labor,  to  rest  on  each  other  in  all  sorrow,  to  minister  to 
eaeh  other  in  all  pain,  to  be  one  with  each  other  in  silent 
unspeakable  memories  at  the  moment  of  the  last  parting  ? 


CHAPTER  LV. 

MABRIAOS   BELL0. 

Iv  little  more  than  a  month  after  that  meeting  on  the  hill- 
.  ri«y  morning  ia  deputing  Novn.b.r-L«a  ««i  Dinah 
were  married. 

It  was  an  event  much  thought  of  in  the  village.  All  Mr. 
Bni^*s  men  had  a  holiday,  and  all  Mr.  Poyser's;  and  most  of 
those  who  had  a  holiday  appeared  in  their  best  clothes  at  the 
wedding.  I  think  there  was  hardly  an  inhabitant  of  Hayslope 
specially  mentioned  in  this  history  and  still  resident  in  the 
parish  on  this  November  morning,  who  was  not  either  in  church 
to  see  Adam  and  Dinah  married,  or  near  the  church  door  to 
greet  them  as  they  came  forth.  Mrs.  Irwine  and  her  daughters 
were  waiting  at  the  churchyard  gates  in  their  carriage  (for 
they  bad  a  carriage  now)  to  shake  hands  with  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  and  wish  them  well ;  and  in  the  absence  of  Miss 
Lydia  Donnithorne  at  Bath,  Mrs.  Best,  Mr.  Mills,  and  Mr.  Craig 
had  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  represent  "the  &mily  "  at  the 
Chase  on  the  occasion.  The  churchyard- walk  was  quite  lined 
with  familiar  fiioes,  many  of  them  &ces  that  had  first  looked  at 
Dinah  when  she  preached  on  the  Qreen;  and  no  wonder  they 
showed  this  eager  interest  on  her  marriage  morning,  for  no- 
thing like  Dinf3i  and  the  history  which  had  brought  her  and 
Adam  Bede  together  had  been  known  at  Hayslope  within  the 
memory  of  man. 

Bessy  Cranage,  in  her  neatest  cap  and  frock,  was  crying, 
though  she  did  not  exactly  know  why ;  for,  as  her  cousin  Wiry 
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Ben,  who  atood  near  her,  jadicionsly  sn^gested,  Dinah  was  not 

foing  away,  and  if  Bessy  was  in  low  spirits,  the  best  thing  for 
er  to  do  was  to  follow  Dinah's  example,  and  marry  an  honest 
fellow  who  was  ready  to  have  her.  Next  to  Bessy,  just  within 
the  charch  door,  there  were  the  Poyser  children,  peeing  ronnd 
^e  comer  of  the  pews  to  get  a  sight  of  the  mysterious  cere- 
mony; Totty's  face  wearing  an  nnnsnal  air  of  anxiety  at  the 
idea  of  seeing  consin  Dinah  come  back  looking  rather  old,  fat 
in  Totty's  experience  no  married  people  were  yonng. 

I  envy  them  all  the  sight  they  had  when  the  marriage  was 
fairly  ended  and  Adam  led  Dinah  out  of  chnrch.  She  was 
not  in  black  this  morning;  for  her  aunt  Poyser  woald  by  no 
means  allow  such  a  risk  of  incurring  bad  luck,  and  had  henelf 
made  a  present  of  the  wedding  dress,  made  all  of  grey,  though 
in  the  usual  Quaker  form,  for  on  this  point  Dinah  could  not 
give  way.  So  the  lily  face  looked  out  with  sweet  gravity  from 
under  a  grey  Quaker  bonnet,  neither  smiling  nor  bloshing,  but 
with  lips  trembling  A  little  under  the  weight  of  solemn  fettings. 
Adam,  as  he  pressed  her  arm  to  his  side,  walked  with  his  old 
erectness  and  his  head  thrown  rather  backward  as  if  to  hce  all 
the  world  better;  but  it  was  not  because  he  whs  particularly 
proud  this  morning,  as  is  the  wont  of  bridegrooms,  for  his 
happiness  was  of  a  kind  that  hadJUDe  reference  to  men's  opi- 
nion of  it.  There  was  a  tinge  qf^^S^Sa  in  his  deep  joy :  Dinah 
knew  it,  and  did  not  feel  aggrieved. 

There  were  three  other  couples,  following  the  bride  and 
bridegroom :  first,  Martin  Poyser,  looking  as  cheery  as  a  bright 
fire  on  this  rimy  morning,  led  quiet  Mary  Burge,  the  brides- 
maid; then  came  Seth,  serenely  happy,  with  Mrs.  Poyser  on 
his  arm;  and  last  of  all  Bartle  Massey,  with  Lisbeth — Lisbeth 
in  a  new  gown  and  bonnet,  too  busy  with  her  pride  in  her  son, 
and  her  delight  in  possessing  the  one  daughter  she  had  desizedi 
to  devise  a  single  pretext  for  Complaint 

Bartle  Massey  had  consented  to  attend  the  wedding  at 
Adam's  earnest  request,  under  protest  against  marriage  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  marriage  of  a  sensible  man  in  particular.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Poyser  had  jl  joke  against  him  after  the  wedding 
dinner,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  vestry  he  had  given  the  bride 
one  more  kiss  than  was  necessary. 

Behind  this  last  couple  came  Mr.  Irwine,  glad  at  heart  over 
this  good  morning's  work  of  joining  Adam  and  Dinah.  ^  For 
he  had  seen  Adam  in*  the  worst  moments  of  his  sorrow ;  and 
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what  better  harvest  from  that  painfiil  seed-time  could  there  be 

l^n  this?     The  love  that  had  brought  hope  and  comfort  in 

the  hoar  of  despair,  the  love  that  had  found  its  way  to  the 

..      dark  prison  cell  and  to  poor  Hetty's  darker  soul — this  strone, 

;'     .  g^ptle  love  was  to  be  Adam's  companion  and  helper  till  death. 

'; :.;.;      ..There  was  much  shaking  of  hands  mingled  witn  **  God  bless 

{  •- .iyou's,**  and  other  good  wishes  to  the  four  couples,  at  the 

(>-V;«  churchyard  gate,  Mr.  Poyser  answering  for  the  rest  with  un- 

'•'  \  .wonted  vivacity  of  ton^e,  for  he  had  all  the  appropriate 

:  Vwedding-day  jokes  at  his  command.      And  the  women,  he 

.  .*;  ob&rved,  could  never  do  anything  but  put  finger  in  eye  at  a 

-'i  wedding.     Even  Mrs.  Poyser  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak 

.as  the  neighbors  shook  hands  with  her ;  and  Lisbeth  began 

to  C17  iq';^  face  of  the  very  first  person  who  told  her  she  was 

getting  j^nh^  again. 

Mr.  Jo^ua  Rann,  having  a  slight  touch  of  rheumatism,  did 
not  join  ip  the  ringing  of  the  bells  this  morning,  and,  looking 
on  with  sQpie  contempt  at  these  informal  greetings  which  re- 
;.  qnired  no  ofScial  co-operation  from  the  clerk,  be^n  to  hum  in 
biff  musical  bass,  "  O  what  a  joyful  thing  it  is,"  by  way  of 
'  preluding]  a  little  to  the  effect  he  intended  to  produce  in  the 
Wedding  .psalm  next  Sunday. 

^«i"That's  a  bit  of  good  news  to  cheer  Arthur,"  said  Mr. 
•Invnie  to  his  mother,  as  they  drove  off.  ^  I  shall  write  to  him 
.the:.first  thing  when  we  get  home." 


Vi' 


•  •  • 


-  I 


EPILOGUE. 


Ix^ls'near  the  end  of  June,  in  1807.    The  work-shops  have 

^b^  shut  up  half  an  hour  or  more  in  Adam  Bede's  timber-yard, 

.which. used  to  be  Jonathan  Burge's,  and  the  mellow  evening 

light  is  fiftlling  on  the  pleasant  house  with  the  buff  walls  and 

.  fhe  soft  grey  thatch,  very  much  as  it  did  when  we  saw  Adam 

bringing  in  the  keys  on  that  June  evening  nine  years  ago. 

/There  is  a  figure  we  know  well,  just  come  out  of  the  house, 
!8Tidl  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hands  as  she  looks  for  some- 
thing in  the  distance ;  for  the  rays  that  fall  on  her  white  bor- 
derless  cap  and  her  pale  auburn  hair  are  very  dazzling.    But 
.npirshe  turns  away  from  the  sunlight  and  looks  towards  the 
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door.  We  can  see  the  eweefc  pale  &oe  quite  well  now:  it  is 
scarcely  at  all  altered — only  a  liUle  fuller,  to  correspond  to  her 
more  matronly  fignre,  which  still  seems  light  and  actire  enough 
in  the  plain  Mack  dress. 

'^I  see  him,  Seth,"  Dinah  said,  as  she  looked  into  the  honsew 

*'Let  ns  go  and  meet  him.  Come^  Lisbeth,  come  with 
mother." 

The  last  call  was  answered  immediately  by  a  small  ftir  crea- 
ture with  pale  anbum  hair  and  grey  eyes,  little  more  than  four 
years  old,  who  ran  out  silently  and  put  her  hand  into  her 
mother's. 

^  €k>me,  nnde  Seth,'*  said  Dinah. 

*^  Ay,  ay,  we're  coming,"  Seth  answered  from  within,  and 
presently  appeared  stooping  under  the  doorway,  being  taller 
than  usual  by  the  black  he^  of  a  sturdy  two-yeaivold  n^hew, 
who  had  caused  some  dehiy  by  demanding  to  be  earned  on 
uncle's  shoulder. 

**  Better  take  him  on  thy  arm,  Seth,**  said  Dinah,  looking 
fondly  at  the  stout  black-eyed  fellow.  ^  He's  troublesome  to 
thee  so." 

^  Nay,  nay :  Addy  likes  a  ride  on  my  shoulder.  I  can  carry 
him  so  for  a  bit"  A  kindness  which  Addy  acknowledged  by 
drumming  his  heek  with  promising  force  against  uncle  Seth's 
chest  But  to  walk  by  Dinah's  side,  and  be  tyrannised  over 
by  Dinah  and  Adam's  children,  was  uncle  Seth  s  earthly  hap- 
piness. 

**  Where  didst  see  him  t "  asked  Seth,  as  they  walked  pn 
into  the  adjoining  field.    *^  I  can't  catch  si^ht  of  him  any  where."" 

'*  Between  the  hedges  by  the  roadside,'  said  Dinah.  ^  I  saw 
his  hat  and  his  shoulder.    There  he  is  again." 

^  Trust  thee  for  catching  sight  of  him  if  he's  anywhere  to  be 
seen,"  said  Seth  smiling.  **  l^ee't  like  poor  mother  used  to  be. 
She  was  alwa}^  on  the  look-out  for  Adam,  and  could  see  him 
sooner  than  other  folks,  lor  all  her  eyes  got  dinu" 

*^  He's  been  longer  than  he  expected,"  said  Dinah,  taking  Ar- 
thur's watch  from  a  small  side-pocket  and  looking  at  it;  ^  it's 
nigh  upon  seyen  now." 

^  Ay,  they'd  have  a  deal  to  say  to  one  another,"  said  Seth, 
^  and  the  meeting  'ud  touch  'em  both  pretty  closish.  Why,  it's 
getting  on  towards  eight  year  since  they  parted." 

^  Yea,"  said  Dinah,  ^  Adam  was  greatly  moved  this  morning 
at  the  thought  of  the  change  he  should  see  in  the  poor  young 
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man,  from  the  sickneM  be  has  undergone,  as  well  as  the  yean 
which,  have  changed  as  all.  And  the  death  of  the  poor  wan- 
derer, when  she  was  coming  back  to  us,  has  been  sorrow  upon 
sorrow." 

^  See,  Addy,"  said  Seth,  lowering  the  young  one  to  his  arm 
now,  and  pointing,  ^'  there's  father  coming — at  the  far  stile.'' 

Dinah  hastened  her  steps,  and  little  Losbeth  ran  on  at  her 
utmost  speed  till  she  clasped  her  father's  leg.  Adam  patted 
ber  head  and  lifted  her  up  to  kiss  her,  but  Dinah  cou^d  see  the 
marks  of  agitation  on  his  face  as  she  approached  him,  and  he 
put  her  arm  within  his  in  silence. 

^  Well,  youngster,  must  I  take  you  f  he  sud,  trying  to  smile, 
when  Addy  stretched  out  his  arms — ready,  with  the  usual 
baseness  of  in&ncy,  to  give  up  his  uncle  Seth  at  once,  now 
there  was  some  rarer  patronage  at  hand. 

**  It's  cut  roe  a  good  deal,  Dinah,"  Adam  said  at  last,  when 
they  were  walking  on. 

^  Didst  find  him  greatly  altered  f"  said  Dinah. 

**  Why,  he's  alter^  and  yet  not  altered.  I  should  ha'  known 
him  anywhere.  But  his  color's  changed,  and  he  looks  sadly. 
However,  the  doctors  say  he'll  soon  be  set  right  in  his  own 
country  air.  He's  all  sound  in  th'  inside ;  it's  only  the  fever 
shattered  him  so.  But  he  speaks  just  the  same,  and  smiles  at 
me  just  as  he  did  when  he  was  a  lad.  It's  wonderful  how  Ws 
always  had  just  the  same  sort  o'  look  when  he  smiles." 

^  I've  never  seen  him  smile,  poor  young  man,"  said  Dinah. 

**But  thee  vfilt  see  him  smile,  to-morrow,"  said  Adam. 
^  He  asked  after  thee  the  first  thing  when  he  began  to  come 
round,  and  we  could  talk  to  one  another.  '  I  hope  she  isi^'t  al- 
tered,' he  said,  *  I  remember  her  face  so  well.'  I  told  him  *  no^' " 
Adam  continued,  looking  fondly  at  the  eves  that  were  turned 
m  towards  his,  "  only  a  oit  plumper,  as  thee'dst  a  right  to  be 
after  seven  year.  *  I  may  come  and  see  her  to-morrow,  mayn*t 
I  f  he  said ;  ^  I  long  to  tell  her  how  I've  thought  of  her  all  these 
years.'" 

*"  Didst  tell  him  I'd  always  used  the  watch  f "  said  Dinah. 

**  Ay  ;  and  we  talked  a  deal  about  thee,  for  he  says  he  never 
saw  a  woman  a  bit  like  thee.  '  I  shall  turn  Methodist  some  day,' 
he  said,  ^when  she  preaches  out  of  doors,  and  go  to  hear  her.' 
And  I  said, '  Nay,  sir,  you  can't  do  that,  for  Conference  has  for- 
bid the  women  preachmg,  and  she's  given  it  up,  all  but  talking 
to  the  people  a  oit  in  their  houses.' " 
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**  Ab/'  said  Setb,  who  could  not  repress  a  comment  on  this 

Eoint,  **  and  a  sore  pity  it  was  o'  Conference ;  and  if  Dinah 
ad  seen  as  I  did,  we'd  ha'  left  the  Wesleyans  and  joined  a 
body  that  'ud  put  no  bonds  on  Christian  liberty." 

'*  Nay,  lad,  nay,'*  said  Adam,  ^'  she  was  right  and  thee  wast 
wrong.  There's  no  rule  so  wise  but  what  it's  a  pity  for  some- 
body or  other.  Most  o'  the  women  do  more  harm  nor  good 
with  their  preaching — ^they've  not  got  Dinah's  gift  nor  her 
sperrit ;  and  she's  seen  that,  and  she  thought  it  ri^t  to  set  th' 
example  o'  submitting,  for  she's  not  held  from  ouier  sorts  o' 
teaching.    And  I  agree  with  her,  and  approve  o'  what  she  did.*' 

Seth  was  silent  This  was  a  standing  subject  of  difference 
rarely  alluded  to,  and  Dinah,  wishing  to  quit  it  at  once,  said, 

^  Didst  remember,  Adam,  to  speak  to  Colonel  Donnithome 
the  words  my  unde  and  aunt  intrusted  to  thee  ?" 

*^  Yes,  and  he's  going  to  the  Hall  Farm  with  Mr.  Irwine  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  Mr.  Irwine  came  in  while  we  were  talk- 
ing about  it,  and  he  would  have  it  as  the  Colonel  must  see 
nmx)dy  but  thee  to-morrow :, he  said — ^and  he's  in  the  right  of 
it — ^as  it'll  be  bad  for  him  t'  have  his  feelings  stirred  with  see- 
ing many  people  one  after  another.  ^  We  must  get  you  strong 
and  hearty,'  he  said,  ^that's  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  Arthur, 
and  then  you  shall  have  your  own  way.  But  I  shall  keep  yon 
under  your  old  tutor's  thumb  till  then.'  Mr.  Irwine's  fine  and 
joyiiil  at  having  him  home  asain.'* 

Adam  was  silent  a  little  while,  and  then  said  : 

^  It  was  very  cutting  when  we  first  saw  one  another.  He'd 
never  heard  about  poor  Hetty  till  Mr.  Irwine  met  him  in  Lon- 
don, for  the  letters  missed  him  on  his  journey.  The  first  thing 
he  said  to  me,  when  we'd  got  hold  o'  one  another's  hands,  was, 
*I  could  never  do  anything  for  her,  Adam — she  lived  long 
enough  for  all  the  suffering — and  I'd  thought  so  of  the  time 
when  I  might  do  something  for  her.  But  you  told  me  the 
truth  when  you  said  to  me  once,  ^There^s  a  sort  of  wrong^that 
can  never  be  made  up  for.*" 

"  Why  there's  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poyser  coming  in  at  the  yard 
gate,"  said  Seth. 

"^  So  there  is,"  said  Dinah.  ''Run,  Lisbeth,  run  to  meet  aunt 
Poyser.  Come  in,  Adam,  and  rest ;  it  has  been  a  hard  day  for 
thee." 

THB  BKD. 
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